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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


Testing  the  Blind 
for  Rehabilitation 

U sing  a  Psychological  Profile 


This  psychological  testing  program 
combines  quantitative  and  qualitative 
evaluations  of  the  testee.  Inquiries 
about  the  Psychological  Profile 
reproduced  here,  or  the  General  Form 
for  other  disabilities,  may  be  sent 
to  the  author  at  the  Columbia  Lighthouse 
for  the  Blind,  500  Ninth  Street,  S.W., 
Washington  24,  D.  C. 


Any  testing  program  must  be  designed 
to  meet  its  ultimate  objectives.  The  Psy¬ 
chological  Profile  presented  here  was  de¬ 
signed  to  aid  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselors  to  maximally  help  their  blind 
clients  by  fulfilling  three  testing  needs: 
1)  Individual  testing  information;  2) 
Comparison  with  norms  for  the  sighted; 
3)  A  presentation  form  which  the  coun¬ 
selor  can  clearly  understand. 

1.  Individual  Testing  Information 

Rehabilitation  testing  should  show  not 
only  what  the  client  scored  on  each  test 


Mr.  Dishart  is  rehabilitation  psychologist  for 
the  Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind ,  Washing- 
tony  D.  C.  He  also  does  psychological  evaluations 
for  the  Departments  of  V ocational  Rehabilitation 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Maryland  and 
has  done  research  in  the  advertising  field. 


MARTIN  DISHART 

but  also  why  he  scored  as  he  did.  Only 
individual  testing  can  do  this.  An  em¬ 
ployer  can  afford  to  use  group  tests  to 
screen  out  the  best  applicants  for  a  job 
because  he  does  not  really  care  what  hap¬ 
pens  to  those  who  are  unacceptable.  But 
the  rehabilitation  counselor  must  max¬ 
imally  help  all  his  clients.  A  little  help  in 
some  direction — for  example,  a  prosthesis, 
counseling,  or  special  training — might  en¬ 
able  the  low-scoring  testee  to  score  much 
higher.  Or,  the  high-scoring  testee  may 
have  attained  his  high  level  by  rushing 
so  intensively  that  he  would  be  unduly 
fatigued  and  unable  to  continue  an  actual 
job  at  the  rate  of  speed  shown  by  his 
test  score.  Both  over-rating  and  under-rat¬ 
ing  are  weaknesses  which  group  testing  is 
not  apt  to  disclose.  The  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  counselor  cannot  efficiently 
help  his  client  by  using  testing  tools 
which  may  have  such  weaknesses.  Further¬ 
more,  the  uncertainty  of  such  testing  inac¬ 
curacies  is  more  dangerous  because  the 
counselor  never  knows  where  they  exist; 
he  may  find  out  at  the  expense  of  his  client 
and  a  dissatisfied  employer.  Therefore,  in 
rehabilitation  testing,  quantitative  scores 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  testee’s  quali¬ 
tative  behavior. 

Individual  testing  can  also  be  used  as  a 
projective  situation  in  which  the  client 
reveals  how  he  sees  himself  and  his  en¬ 
vironment  and  how  he  thinks  the  world 
sees  him.  This  approach  is  especially  im- 
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portant  in  testing  the  blind*  because  they 
cannot  validly  be  given  most  of  the  pro¬ 
jective  techniques  which  have  been  stand¬ 
ardized  only  for  the  sighted.  A  blind  testee 
cannot  validly  be  given,  for  example,  the 
Rorschach,  Thematic  Apperception  Test, 
Figure  Drawing,  or  Performance  Scale  of 
the  Wechsler  or  WAIS  tests,  because  ap¬ 
proximately  normal  vision  in  both  eyes 
is  required.** 

However,  the  psychologist  or  psychom- 
'etrist  administering  this  battery  in  a  real 
sense  lives  with  his  client  for  the  better 
part  of  a  day.  He  can  observe  how  the 
client  behaves  in  enjoyed  and  disliked 
tasks,  how  he  accepts  or  is  upset  by  un¬ 
successful  or  frustrating  performances, 
how  he  reacts  toward  the  examiner  and 
the  testing  situation.  The  blind  person 
necessarily  demonstrates  his  orientation 
and  travel  ability,  his  adjustment  to  an 
unfamiliar  environment  and  situations, 
and  his  ability  to  ask  for  and  accept  help 
from  other  persons.  Eating  lunch,  personal 
grooming,  general  cooperativeness  and 
diligence,  and  askitig  for  assistance  can 
provide  valuable  information  for  a  psy¬ 
chological  evaluation.  This  can  supple¬ 
ment  and  complement  the  objective  infor¬ 
mation  yielded  by  the  tests  to  form  a  more 
complete  psychological  profile. 

2.  Norms  for  the  Sighted 

The  blind  person  will  have  to  compete 
with  sighted  people  for  jobs.  Therefore 
the  rehabilitation  counselor  should  know 
how  his  blind  client’s  scores  compare  with 
the  test  scores  of  sighted  persons  seeking 
the  same  kind  of  employment.  For  this 
reason,  so-called  “tests  for  the  blind”  are 
more  misleading  than  enlightening  since 
they  compare  the  blind  client’s  perform¬ 
ances  with  those  of  other  blind  people. f 

*  “Legally  blind,”  i.e.,  20/200,  20°  field,  or  less. 

**  Unfortunately  some  inexperenced  or  mis¬ 
informed  testers  still  attempt  to  administer  these 
tests  to  legally  blind  clients  with  partial  vision. 

t  However,  such  test  norms  can  be  valuable  to 
help  the  psychologist  who  only  occasionally  has  a 
blind  client  to  better  understand  how  groups  of 
blind  people  compare  with  sighted  people. 


The  tests  included  in  this  Psychological 
Profile  are  in  general  use  for  evaluating 
the  sighted.  The  blind  testee  is  tested  and 
scored  in  the  same  way.  However,  he  re¬ 
ceives  special  instructions  which  enable 
him  to  demonstrate  his  maximal  abilities. 
The  “special  instructions”  in  this  battery 
have  been  standardized  by  the  respective 
authors  and  publishers  of  the  individual 
tests.*  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  em¬ 
phasized  that  these  “special  instructions” 
must  not  be  arbitrary  ones.  They  should 
be  sufficiently  standardized  by  experts  to 
(statistically)  exclude  the  likelihood  of 
their  invalidating  the  results. 

This  battery  was  designed  to  meet  cer¬ 
tain  informational  needs  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselors  and  their  blind 
clients  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  In¬ 
cluded  are  four  kinds  of  tests : 

1.  Intelligence  (WAIS).  A  qualitative 
and  quantitative  evaluation. 

2.  Personality  (Emotional  Factors  In-  , 
ventory).  This  test  is  electronically  timed 
and  was  taped  by  a  professional  actor. 

3.  Manual  Dexterities.  The  major  por¬ 
tion  of  the  battery.  These  tests  evaluate 
various  manual  abilities  under  different 
working  conditions. 

4.  (School)  Achievement.  A  minor  por¬ 
tion  of  the  battery. 

3.  The  Presentation  Form 

The  Psychological  Profile  consists  of 
seven  parts: 

1.  The  mental,  physical,  personal,  and 
vocational  assets  of  the  client. 

2.  The  mental,  physical,  personal,  and 
vocational  liabilities  of  the  client. 

3.  A  Comparison  Chart  which  graphic- 


*  This  writer  is  deeply  indebted  to  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Raskin,  formerly  of  the  American  « 

Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Alexander  W es- 
man  of  The  Psychological  Corporation,  Dr.  Mary 
K.  Bauman  of  the  Personnel  Research  Center , 
Dean  William  Harris  of  the  Harris  Institute,  Dr. 
Jacob  Rothschild  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Anderson  and  Recording 
for  the  Blind  Inc.  for  their  invaluable  help  in 
designing  this  battery,  and  especially  to  Mr.  J. 
Arthur  Johnson  and  the  Columbia  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  who  made  this  project  possible. 
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ally  shows  the  client’s  relative  strengths 
and  weaknesses  by  his  various  test  scores.* 
There  is  a  Verbal  Scale  for  the  counselor 
without  any  knowledge  of  testing,  a  Per¬ 
centile  Scale  for  the  counselor  with  a 
minimum  of  testing  or  statistical  back¬ 
ground,  and  a  Standard  Scale  for  the 
specially  trained  counselor  or  psycholog¬ 
ist.  The  comparison  lines  for  each  test  are 
automatically  and  simultaneously  aligned 
for  all  tests. 

4.  An  integration  and  interpretation  of 
all  the  information.  This  section  explains 
factors  which  may  enhance  or  inhibit  the 
client’s  performances  as  well  as  any  pos¬ 
sibilities  to  increase  his  employability. 

5.  Recommendations.  These  recommen¬ 
dations  are  for  consideration  by  the  client’s 
counselor  and  may  include  anything  per¬ 
tinent  to  rehabilitation. 

6.  Appendix  1.  This  section  contains 
details  and  technical  information  as  well 
as  the  behavior  of  the  client  during  each 
test. 

7.  Appendix  2.  This  consists  of  a  book¬ 
let  written  for  the  rehabilitation  counselor. 
It  gives  the  references,  norms,  and  other 
data  for  each  test.  Also  it  provides  basic 
information  about  some  of  the  things  to 
do  and,  especially,  not  to  do  with  test 
results. 

At  the  time  the  Psychological  Profile 
form  was  introduced,  this  writer  held 
orientation  conferences  with  the  District 
of  Columbia’s  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

*  Persons  using  this  chart  should  be  cautioned 
that  any  comparison  of  the  scores  on  different 
tests  must  consider  the  norms  of  each  test. 


Service  Counselors  for  the  Blind.  Their 
cooperation  in  these  conferences  enabled 
a  better  coordination  with  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  services  and  clarified  many  points  for 
them  which  ultimately  resulted  in  better 
use  of  the  testing  information.  In  addition, 
periodic  case  conferences  can  enhance 
testing  as  well  as  vocational  rehabilitation 
services. 

An  Illustration 

of  the  Psychological  Profile 

The  Psychological  Profile  should  not 
merely  interpret  and  explain  about  the 
client.  It  should  also  attempt  to  utilize  the 
testing  information  to  help  the  client  reach 
his  maximal  employability  and  successful 
rehabilitation. 

Following  is  the  Psychological  Profile 
of  an  actual  case  with  all  identifying  fac¬ 
tors  changed  or  removed.  No  case  is  really 
typical.  This  one  is  typical  only  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  one  of  the  multitude  in 
which  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  a 
blind  person  involves  many  factors  other 
than  the  loss  of  his  vision. 

Robert  was  tested  in  four  areas:  intel¬ 
ligence,  emotional  factors,  manual  dexteri¬ 
ties,  and  school  achievement.  These  were 
interrelated  areas  which  overlapped,  af¬ 
fected,  and  sometimes  explained  each 
other.  An  essential  part  of  Robert’s  Profile 
were  his  statements,  expressed  feelings, 
and  other  behavior  during  testing.  This 
behavior  was  a  part  of  Robert,  and  there¬ 
fore,  a  part  of  the  testing  situation.  Blind¬ 
ness  was  only  one  facet  of  the  Robert  who 
had  to  be  vocationally  rehabilitated. 


Note :  The  Psychological  Profile  on  the  following  eleven 
pages  is  an  exact  reproduction,  in  reduced  size,  of  an 
original  presentation  form  supplied  by  the  author.  It 
should  be  noted  that  sections  IV  and  V,  which  begin  on 
page  six,  required  additional  space  provided  on  the 
following  page  of  the  form;  therefore,  each  of  those  two 
sections  continues  on  page  seven. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL  PROFILE 


Client:.  X.  Robert 


Sex:  MX  F _  Age :  19  yrs .  Race:  N 

Education:  10th  grade _ 


Address  :  00  M  St«,  Washington,  D.C. 


Marital  Status :  S  X  M_ 
Lives:  Alone  Friends 


w  D  WT. 8-0000 
Relatives  X 


Major  Occupations:  Hospital  Laundry  6  mo,;  truck  helper  3  mo. _ 

Disabilities  fl"l/200>L»20/200(congenital)BUT  better  glasses  could  correct  L  to  20/100 


Date  :  October  lt  1958 


SEE  MEDICAL  &  OPHTHALMOLOGICAL  REPORTS. 
Examiner : 

Martin  Dishart 


********** 


I.  Assets: 


A.  Mental:  He  has  a  WAIS  Verbal  I.Q.  of  8U.  He  showed  very  good 
ability  to  learn  and  follow  simple  directions. 


B.  Physical:  He  seemed  in  good  general  health  and  capable  of  heavy 

work. 

C.  Personal:  He  was  cooperative  and  worked  diligently  in  spite  of 
his  frequent  complaints. 

D.  Vocational:  He  has  a  realistic  vocational  aspiration  to  be  a 
laundry  worker.  He  held  such  a  job  for  six  months  in  a  hospital. 


II.  Liabilities: 

A.  Mental:  He  showed  great  weakness  in  mental  arithmetic,  conceptual 
and  abstract  reasoning,  vocabulary,  and  general  information.  He  demonstrated  a  very' 
low  educational  achievement  level  in  spite  of  a  10th  grade  education;  e.g.  2nd 
grade  in  spelling. 

B.  Physical:  He  strains  his  vision  when  using  it  definitively, 
especially  with  small  parts. 


C.  Personal:  His  clothes  were  dirty  and  unkempt.  He  was  late.  His 
tests  indicate,  ahd  he  told  about,  interpersonal  difficulties;  e.g.  with  fellow 
employees.  He  tends  to  have  a  ” chip -on-the-shoulder "  attitude.  He  has  poor  social 
values  and  also  racial  prejudice  which  is  probably  a  facade  for  his  social  insecurity. 

D.  Vocational:  His  vocational  experiences  consist  of  many  short  jobs 
held  from  one  week  to  six  months*  He  apparently  had  difficulties  on  many  of  them 
with  his  employer  and/or  fellow  employees. 


COPYRIGHT,  @  MARTIN  DISHART  1958  —  CONFIDENTIAL  — 
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III.  COMPARATIVE  CHART  OF  ALL  TESTS  ADMINISTERED 
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IV.  Integration  and  Interpretation  of  Test  Results: 

Robert  X.  achieved  a  WAIS  Verbal  I.Q.  of  8U  which  is  in  the  "Dull  Normal"  range. 
His  most  significant  qualitative  weakness,  although  not  his  lowest  score,  was  shown  on 
Similarities.  Despite  considerable  effort,  he  lacked  the  conceptual  thinking  ability 
necessary  to  find  essential  likenesses  (e.g.  Dog-Lion:  "Both  have  tails  and  walk  on 
four  legs  and  have  hair.").  His  lowest  score  was  for  mental  Arithmetic  where  he  answered 
only  two  correctly  and  guessed  wildly  at  all  the  rest.  His  poor  responses  on  Information 
and  Vocabulary  showed  poor  acquisition  of  general  information  (e.g.  He  couldn't  name  four 
recent  presidents  and  thought  the  average  American  woman  is  5  ft.  9  in.  tall).  His  high¬ 
est  scores  were  for  Comprehension  and  the  rote  memory  required  for  Digit  Span.  His  rela¬ 
tively  good  capacity  for  inmediate  recall  was  further  demonstrated  by  his  ability  to 
easily  learn  the  directions  for  the  manual  dexterity  tests  and  the  Emotional  Factors 
Inventory.  But  his  relative  weakness  in  more  complex  thinking  and  concentration  was 
shown  by  his  ability  to  repeat  only  U  digits  backward  even  though  he  did  7  forward.  In 
spite  of  it  being  his  highest  quantitative  score,  his  qualitative  responses  on  Compre¬ 
hension  suggest  a  weak  sense  of  social  values  which  are  further  skewed  by  his  tendency 
to  see  them  in  an  egocentric  light;  i.e.  his  social  values  are  filtered  by  their  effect 
on  him. 


Although  this  client  completed  the  lOth  grade,  and  claimed  an  average  grade  of  80 
to  90  with  C  in  English  and  B  in  math,  he  could  spell  no  further  than  the  2nd  grade  on 
the  Wide  Range  Test.  The  validity  of  this  score  was  further  verified  by  his  completely 
inappropriate  wild  guesses;  e.g.  dress  ■  "gres",  say  -  "saer",  wall  -  "loan",  arm  »  "lozam", 
train  =  "san",  order  -  "roce",  etc.  He  also  responded  extremely  poorly  on  Vocabulary, 
Information,  and  especially  Arithmetic  of  the  WAIS  (his  arithmetic  level  is  probably 
below  the  5th  grade). 

Mr.  X's  main  manual  dexterity  difficulty  was  over-reliance  upon  his  inadequate 
definitive  vision.  It  penalized  him  most  where  he  had  to  work  with  both  hands  and 
couldn't  see  clearly  what  he  was  doing.  Thus  he  scored  below  the  first  percentile  on 
the  Minnesota  Turning  Test  because,  from  the  required  standing  position,  the  work  area 
was  too  far  away.  He  also  scored  below  the  first  percentile  on  the  Crawford  Test  because 
he  couldn't  place  his  screwdriver  in  the  slots  of  the  tiny  screws.  In  both  cases  he 
squinted  and  greatly  strained  his  vision  with  resultant  fatigue.  On  the  Purdue  Tests 
he  intensively  tried  to  rush.  But  his  visual  strain  and  poor  workspot  orientation 
caused  clumsiness,  poor  bi -manual  coordination,  and  a  general  lack  of  deftness.  On  the 
Minnesota  Displacing  Test  he  did  better  because  the  single  hand  task  allowed  him  to  turn 
his  bocfy  sideways  to  better  utilize  his  left  eye.  His  best  scores,  in  the  "Average" 
range,  were  for  the  Pennsylvania  Bi-Manual  where  the  objects  were  large  enough  for  him 
to  see  and  the  work  area  was  at  a  distance  within  his  focus.  Thus,  so  far  as  his  vision 
is  concerned,  his  work  task  should  not  be  too  tiny  or  too  far  away. 

In  addition,  the  client  is  a  rather  clumsy,  fumbling,  erratic  worker  who  lacks 
smoothness  and  works  in  spurts.  He  had  poor  to  fair  tip  of  finger  dexterity  and  fair 
to  good  bi -manual  coordination  except  with  tiny  objects  where  everything  was  poor*  He 

Check  if  continued  on  attached  sheet  ( V  ) 


V.  Recommendations: 

1.  Follow  ophthalmological  recommendation  for  glasses  to  improve  the  vision  of  his  left 
eye  from  20/200  to  20/l00%  This  would  probably  also  improve  his  manual  dexterity 
and  reduce  eyestrain. 

2.  Consider  him  for  the  laundry  job  he  wants  "more  than  anything  else". 

3.  He  would  probably  become  bored  with  routine  manual  dexterity  or  assembly  work.  At 
such  work  he  would  do  worst  with  tiny  parts  or  a  distant  workspace*  He  would  prefer 
heavy  work. 

Check  if  continued  on  attached  sheet  ( V  ) 
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X,,  Robert 


IV.  (Cont’d) 

became  easily  fatigued  on  tasks  which  caused  visual  difficulties  and  complained 
profusely.  He  showed  very  poor  ability  to  supplement  his  vision  with  his  hands. 

;  However  Mr.  X.  was  very  good  at  learning  and  following  directions  on  all  the  tests. 

And  in  spite  of  his  complaints  he  worked  cooperatively  and  diligently. 

I  It  is  higher  recommended  that  the  recommendation  on  Mr.  X. 's  ophthalmological 

report,  dated  6/8/58,  be  followed.  It  prescribes  glasses  which  will  improve  his 
vision  from  20/200  to  20/100.  His  present  glasses  were  given  to  him  two  years  ago 
in  a  penal  institution.  He  says  they’re  useless  and  doesn’t  wear  them.  This  examiner 
believes  Mr.  X.’s  manual  dexterity  abilities  might  be  considerably  improved  with 
better  glasses*  Also  they  might  reduce  the  strain  and  fatigue  factors  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  contributed  to  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  tasks.  There  are  thus  two 
approaches  to  reducing  his  workspot  orientation  handicap:  correct  glasses  and 
instructions  in  the  use  of  his  fingers  and  tactual  perception  to  supplement  his  vision. 

Mr.  X.’s  Emotional  Factors  Inventory  shows  "high"  Validation  for  his  weaknesses 
on  nDepression’’,  “Paranoid  Tendencies",  and  "Social  Competency".  The  interview 
situation  starkly  revealed  the  same  tendencies.  Specifically:  He  was  generally 
;  depressed  and  pessimistic  regarding  his  employment  possibilities  because  "a  colored 
man  always  has  trouble".  He  believed  he  lost  his  last  job  (after  one  week)  because 
of  the  racial  prejudice  of  his  White  employer.  Yet,  his  own  account  clearly  showed 
that  he  lost  his  job  because  his  fellow  Negro  employees  resented  his  "chip-on-the- 
shoulder"  attitude  and  interpersonal  behavior.  After  he  told  about  several  other 
jobs  (all  held  for  only  short  periods)  he  apparently  realized  the  pattern.  He  then 
said  that  the  thing  that  really  bothered  him  at  his  last  job  was  the  way  his  fellow 
employees  said  "Yes  Sir"  to  the  White  boss.  He  said  that  that  was  why  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them,  because  "I  don't  take  nothing  from  nobody".  Thus  he  did 
lose  his  last  job  because  of  racial  prejudice  -  his  own.  However  this  is  just  a 
reflection,  from  more  basic  feelings  of  insecurity,  regarding  his  role  within 
society.  His  two  years  in  a  penal  institution  for  adolescents  may  have  contributed 
to  this  social  insecurity  which  in  turn  precipitates  poor  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships.  But  it  probably  had  its  origin  much  before  that  time  (i.e.  dining  childhood). 

It  was  reflected  also  on  the  WAIS  Comprehension  subtest. 

The  client  came  25  minutes  late,  in  dirty  unkempt  clothes  but  was  not  unclean 
himself.  His  first  job  choice  is  to  work  in  a  laundry.  He  held  such  a  job  for  six 
months,  his  longest,  and  wants  the  same  kind  of  work  "more  than  anything  else".  His 
second  choice  is  to  be  a  stock  boy  or  truck  helper.  Mr.  X.  also  said  he  might  like 
to  finish  high  school  in  adult  classes.  He  said  he  completed  the  10th  grade  in  a 
trade  school.  In  view  of  his  achievement  test  score,  it  is  recommended  that  his 
counselor  secure  a  transcript  of  his  high  school  record. 


7.  (Cont'd) 

1*.  A  major  employability  problem  may  be  his  interpersonal  behavior,  especially  with 
fellow  employees.  He  may  tend  to  have  a  "chip— on-the-shoulder"  attitude  and  poor 
social  values.  He  could  probably  benefit  greatly  from  counseling  (i.e.  individual 
or  group)  at  a  therapeutic  level. 
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APPENDIX  1. 


Results  of  Each  Test  and  Client's  Behavior  During  Each  Test 


Raw  Scores  and  Scaled  Scores 


(X.,  Robert) 


Test 


Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale  (WAIS) 

I 

Raw  Score  Scaled  Score  (Age-Scaled  Score) 


Information 


(  6  ) 


Comprehension. 


17 


10 


(  10  ) 


Arithmetic 


(  5 


1 


Similarities 


(  6 


Digit  Span 


11 


10 


(  10 


Vocabulary 


18 


(  6 


1 


Verbal  Score 


Ul 


Verbal  I.Q.  8U 


Significant  Behavior  of  Client  During  Test*  Although  not  his  lowest  score,  the 
client's  most  significant  qualitative  weakness  was  in  the  conceptual  thinking 
required  for  Similarities*  Considerable  effort  couldn't  locate  desirable 
essential  likenesses;  e*g*  Orange-Banana:  "Both  have  skins  on  'em*"  Dog-Lion: 
"Both  have  tails  &  walk  on  k  legs  &  have  hair*"  His  lowest  score  was  for  menta . 
Arithmetic  where  he  guessed  wildly  at  all  his  failures*  His  poor  responses  on 
Information  and  Vocabulary  showed  poor  acquisition  of  general  information; 
e,g.  he  couldn't  name  the  U  presidents  &  thought  the  average  American  woman  is 
5 *9"*  He  had  mostly  +l*s  &  generally  guessed  at  his  failures  on  Vocabulary* 
best  scores  were  for  Digit  Span  and  Comprehension*  He  scored  7  Forward  &  h  Bac] 


R.; 


8 

ward 


on  the  former.  His  qualitative  responses  an  Comprehension  suggested  a  weak  sense 
of  social  values  and  a  tendency  for  such  values  to  be  rather  egocentric, _ 


Emotional  F 

Scale 

actors  Inventory 

Raw  Score 

T-Score 

1*  Sensitivity 

10 

3.00 

2.  Somatic  Symptoms 

3 

3.23 

3*  Social  Competency 

17 

3.5o 

U.  Paranoid  Tendencies 

1U 

3.17 

3*  Feelings  of  Inadequacy 

9 

U.25  . 

6*  Depression 

9 

3.25 

7*  Attitude  re:  Blindness 

 13 

It.  25 

8*  Validation 

2 

6.00 

Significant  Behavior  of  Client  During  Test:  He  learned  the  directions  quickly 
and  easily. 
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(X.,  Robert) 


Minnesota  Rat< 

Time  in 

Practice  Trials 

s  of  Manipulati 

Seconds 

Test  Trials 

on 

Total 
Test  Time 

Std . 
Score 

%ile 

Score 

Displacing  Test 

6U 

6U 

58 

61 

57 

56 

17U 

3*3 

UJi 

Trial  No. 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

Turning  Test 

6r 

59 

67 

57 

6l 

6l 

179 

under 

2.6 

under 

1 

Significant  Behavior  of  Client  During  Test:  He  turned  whole  body  sideways 
to  better  use  left  eye.  He  worked  in  spurts,  erratically,  and  over-rushed  with  re¬ 
sultant  clumsiness  &  fumbling.  Poor  tip  of  finger  dexterity,  fair  gross  dexterity. 
Some  trouble  with  use  of  vision  definitively  in  fitting  blocks  exactly  into  holes. 
Turning :  Excellent  at  learning  directions.  Good  bi -manual  coordination.  Main 
trouble  was  his  over-reliance  upon  his  inadequate  definitive  vision  in  fitting  blocks 
into  holes. 

Pennsylvania  Bi-Manual  Worksample 


Time  in  Seconds 
Trial  1  vs.  Trial  2 


Standard 

Score 


Percentile 

Score 


Pre-Test 


6*  12" 


Assembly  Test 


5*  lit"  * 


61  12" 


U.75 


Uo 


Disassembly 


2»  58" 


2'  55”  * 


U.5o 


31 


Significant  Behavior  of  Client  During  Test:  Some  definitive  vision  difficulty 
when  threading  bolts.  Fair  tip  of  finger  dexterity  &  bi-manual  coordination.  Good 
workspace  orientation.  He  worked  diligently  and  intensely  but  became  bored  with  the 
task  on  the  2nd  trial.  He  seemed  helped  by  his  ability  to  bring  his  eyes  closer  to 
the  work  area  (i.e.  which  he  could  not  do  on  the  Minnesota  because  of  the  standing 
position). 


Crawford  Small  Parts 

Dexterity  Test 

Time  Score 

Percentile  Score 

Part  II. 

7  '  20”  X  2  =  lU  '  UO  " 

under  1 

Significant  Behavior  of  Client  During  Test :  Extreme  difficulty  because  of 
over-reliance  on  inadequate  definitive  vision  with  resultant  visual  strain*  undue 
fatigue*  &  exasperation  with  self.  He  frequently  complained  about  the  difficulty 
of  the  task  &  how  much  he  disliked  it.  Very  poor  tip  of  finger  dexterity  &  use  of 
tool.  The  pieces  &  work  area  are  too  tiny  for  him.  Poor  bi-manual  coordination 
■  ■hecaiine  of  visual  &  tip  of  finger  ineotness. He  did  not,  use  tactual perception  or 

his  fingers  to  help  him  improve  his  very  poor  workspot  orientation. 
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(X*  ,  Robert) 


Sub-Test 

Purdue  Pegboard  Test 

Raw  Scores 

Trial  1  vs.  Trial  2 

Percentile  Score 

1.  Right  Hand 

10 

11  * 

3 

2.  Left  Hand 

8 

9  * 

1 

3.  Both  Hands 

8 

8  * 

2 

4.  "R+L+B" 

28 

under  1 

5.  Assembly 

21  * 

20 

k 

Significant  Behavior  of  Client  During  Test:  1.  &  2. :  Strained  his  vision 
squinting  to  find  the  holes  definitively*  Clumsy  with  the  tiny  pieces  but  rushed 
intensively*  Both:  Poor  bi-manual  coordination*  Assembly:  A  very  sloppy,  clumsy, 

worker^  he  fumbled  &  scattered  the  pieces*  He  showed  great  visual  strain  &  squinting 
He  didn’t  like  this  task  either  and  complained.  But  he  learned  &  followed  the 
directions  very  well*  At  no  time  did  he  use  his  tactual  perception  to  help  his 
workspot  orientation* 

Wide  Range  Achievement  Test 


Spelling  Sub-Test 


1 

/ 

15 

X 

29  X 

43 

57 

71 

85 

99 

2 

/ 

16 

X 

30  X 

44 

58 

72 

86 

100 

3 

/ 

17 

X 

31  X 

45 

59 

73 

87 

101 

4 

/ 

18 

/ 

32 

46 

60 

74 

88 

102 

5 _ / _ 

19 

X 

33 

47 

61 

75 

89 

103 

6 

/ 

20 

X 

34 

48 

62 

76 

90 

104 

7 

Z 

21 

/ 

35 

49 

63 

77 

91 

105 

8 

/ 

22 

X 

36 

50 

64 

78 

92 

106 

9 

/ 

23 

X 

37 

51 

65 

79 

93 

107 

10 

/ 

24 

X 

38 

52 

66 

80 

94 

11 

/ 

25 

X 

39 

53 

67 

81 

95 

12 

X 

26 

X 

40 

54 

68 

82 

96 

13 

/ 

27 

X 

41 

55 

69 

83 

97 

14 

J— 

28 

X 

42 

56 

70 

84 

98 

Raw  Score :  l£  Spelling  Grade:  2,0 


Significant  Behavior  of  Client  During  Test:  Completely  inappropriate  and 
wild  guessesj  e.g,  Dress  *  ”gres”,  say  ■  ’’Baer”,  wall  ■  "loan",  arm  *  "lozam”, 
train  «  "san11,  order  ■  ”roce”. 
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APPENDIX  2 1 _ Explanation  of  the  Psychological  Purposes,  Dynamics, 


and  Norms  for  Each  Test. 


The  following  supplementary  information  was  designed  for  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  counselor.  It  was  not  meant  to  substitute  for  the  more  specific 
and  technical  test  manuals  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  respective  test 
publishers  as  indicated.  You  are  invited  to  visit,  telephone,  or  write  to  the 
psychologist  at  the  Columbia  Lighthouse  to  discuss  any  matters  related  to  testing 
counseling,  or  the  individual  client. 


WECHSLER  ADULT  INTELLIGENCE  SCALE  (WAIS),  VERBAL  I.Q. 

Author:  David  Wechsler 

I  - 

Publisher :  Psychological  Corp. ,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Adaptation  for  the  Blind:  By  Martin  Dishart  using  the  general  procedures  developed 
by  Mary  K.  Bauman  and  Samuel  P.  Hayes  for  use  with  the  W-B  Form  I. 

An  "I.Q.”  is  a  comparative  rating  of  an  individual  with  others  of  his  age.  It 
compares  his  ability  to  perform  certain  standardized  tasks  requiring  "intelligence" 
with  the  ability  of  the  group  upon  which  it  was  standardized  to  perform  the  same 
tasks. 


In  any  general 


population  it  can  be  assumed  that: 


2.2  % 

would 

achieve 

an  I.Q. 

of 

6.7  " 

II 

II 

it  it 

II 

16.1  " 

It 

II 

n  it 

If 

50.0  " 

It 

It 

it  it 

It 

16.1  " 

II 

II 

19  II 

II 

6.7  " 

II 

n 

it  it 

II 

2.2  " 

II 

it 

it  it 

II 

o 

• 

o 

o 

(Total 

Population) 

130 

and  above 

and 

be 

classified 

"Very  Superior" 

120 

-  129 

II 

ti 

11 

"Superior" 

110 

-  119 

II 

it 

II 

"Bright  Normal" 

90 

-  109 

II 

it 

II 

"Average" 

80 

-  89 

II 

w 

II 

"Dull  Normal" 

70 

-  79 

II 

ii 

II 

"Borderline " 

69 

and  below 

•1 

it 

II 

"Mental  Defective 

Three  additional  factors  are  especially  important: 

1.  I.Q.'s  are  more  indicative  and  meaningful  when  they  are  near  either 
extreme  than  when  they  are  near  "Average". 

2.  I.Q.'s  are  more  useful  as  eliminative  indicators  than  as  suggestive 
indicators.  For  example,  a  person  whose  I.Q.  is  below  a  certain  minimum  level 
can  be  reasonably  expected  to  do  poorly  or  fail  in  college  or  professional 
school.  However,  no  I.Q.,  no  matter  how  high,  can  assure  success  in  a  school. 
Factors  of  personality,  interests,  motivation,  special  aptitudes,  et  cetera,  also 
contribute  to  an  individual's  chance  for  success. 


3.  An  I.Q.,  like  any  test  score,  is  only  one  of  many  possible  clues  or 
indicators  of  an  individual's  potential.  It  can  be  a  wonderfully  useful  clue  or 
indicator.  But  no  person,  especially  a  handicapped  person,  should  have  his 
potential  judged  only  by  how  he  performed  on  a  particular  test  on  a  particular  day. 

In  addition  to  specific  test  scores,  the  client's  psychological  profile 
includes  information  based  on  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  relationships  of 
his  test  performances.  However,  like  test  scores,  the  psychological  profile  is 
only  one  of  many  tools  to  be  used  appropriately  by  the  counselor. 

Norms : 

Only  the  Verbal  Scale  was  used  because  a  legally  blind  person  can  not  be 
tested  on  the  Performance  Scale  according  to  the  conditions  under  which  it  was 
standardized. 


The  WAIS  is  used  in  preference  to  the  W-B  Form  I.  because  of  its  better 
standardization  which  was  national  and  included  Negroes  proportionate  to  the 
1950  Census.  (The  older  W-B  form  was  standardized  largely  on  White  persons  in 
New  York  State.) 

"Age-Scaled  Scores"  compare  the  individual's  performance  on  each  test  with 
the  performances  of  people  in  the  same  age  group. 
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EMOTIONAL  FACTORS  INVENTORY 


Author :  Mary  K.  Bauman 

Publisher :  Personnel  Research  Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Adaptation  for  the  Blind:  Recorded  by  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New  York, 

n7y77  under  the  supervision  of  Martin  Dishart  following  the  general  procedure 
used  by  Mary  K.  Bauman. 

-  Diagnostic  Categories  - 

1.  Sensitivity: 

This  scale  was  designed  to  indicate  general  neurotic  tendencies,  such  as: 
general  emotional  instability,  a  tendency  to  worry,  be  fearful,  easily  upset,  to 
brood  over  troubles,  to  cry  easily,  become  excited  easily,  etc. 

2.  Somatic  Symptoms: 

This  scale  concerns  health  difficulties  often  associated  with  nervous 
tension  and  regarded  as  possibly  psychic  in  origin  or  degree  of  severity.  Items 
include  fatigue  without  apparent  cause,  headaches,  allergies,  the  pounding  heart, 
stomach  upsets,  nightmares,  etc.  However,  it  is  important  to  recognize  that  in 
some  instances  the  items  may  represent  organic  difficulties  not  psychic  in  origin. 

3.  Social  Competency  and  Interest  in  Social  Contacts: 

This  scale  attempts  to  reveal  the  individual's  attitudes  in  social  situations, 
and  his  willingness  to  seek  social  contacts  as  opposed  to  withdrawing  from  groups. 

It  indicates  his  self-ponf idence  in  facing  other  people,  his  ease  in  talking  with 
them,  and  willingness  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  group. 

4.  Paranoid  Tendencies: 

This  category  seeks  to  uncover  attitudes  of  suspicion  and  distrust  toward 
others  and  their  frequently  accompanying  attitudes  of  self-magnif ication,  the  notion 
that  the  individual  is  persecuted,  has  been  unfairly  treated,  or  his  unwarrantable 
questioning  of  other  people's  sincerity  or  honesty. 

5.  Feelings  of  Inadequacy: 

This  category  was  designed  to  disclose  feelings  of  inferiority,  of  inability 
to  meet  competition,  especially  as  related  to  a  physical  handicap.  Items  show  the 
individual's  feeling  of  inability  to  solve  his  own  problems,  his  feeling  that  he  is 
not  as  good  as  or  as  capable  as  those  around  him,  and  distrust  of  his  own  decisions. 
These  feelings  may  be  related  to  a  physical  handicap  although  not  necessarily  to 
blindness . 

6.  Depression: 

i 

This  scale  is  a  measure  of  morale,  of  the  client's  hopefulness  for  his 
future,  his  belief  that  something  good  can  still  happen  to  him  as  opposed  to  low 
morale,  hopelessness  and  the  feeling  that  life  is  scarcely  worth  living. 

7.  Attitudes  Toward  Blindness: 

This  scale  was  designed  to  disclose  the  client's  feelings  about  blindness 
in  general,  about  himself  as  a  blind  person,  and  about  the  way  in  which  he  feels 
his  family  and  community  should  react  to  him.  Items  include  problems  arising 
from  blindness,  such  as  running  into  things,  asking  help  of  strangers  to  find  his 
way,  asking  the  advice  of  seeing  persons  about  his  dress,  preference  for  the 
company  of  blind  persons,  and  general  acceptance  of  the  daily  problems  of  blindness. 

8.  Validation: 

Validity  items  were  included  to  measure  the  individual's  understanding  of 
the  inventory  content  and  his  frankness  in  responding  to  it. 


Norms : 

This  is  the  only  test  printed  in  the  profile  chart  which  does  not  use  the 
regular  norms  for  sighted  persons.  The  nature  and  purpose  of  this  test  required 
that  it  be  standardized  on  blind  persons.  Therefore,  the  norms  used  are  based  on 
the  performances  of  200  male  and  female  adults  with  vision  ranging  from  total 
blindness  through  20/200.  (Prepared  January,  1954  by  the  Personnel  Research 
Center,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  under  the  direction  of  Mary  K.  Bauman.) 

(Note:  New  norms  are  available.) 
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MINNESOTA  RATE  OF  MANIPULATION  TEST 

Publisher :  Educational  Test  Bureau,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Adaptation  ^or  the  Blind:  By  John  R.  Roberts  and  Mary  K.  Bauman 

The  Minnesota  Rate  of  Manipulation  is  a  test  of  speed  in  gross  finger,  hand 
and  arm  movements.  However,  psychologists  have  found  functional  involvements  which 
include  gross  body  movements,  intelligence,  spatial  orientation,  and  perseverance. 
Personality  factors  may  be  revealed  through  impatience  and  the  sacrifice  of  accuracy 
for  speed.  Clients  with  stable  personalities  will  tend  to  perform  consistently  and 
improve  gradually  with  each  trial  until  a  maximum  level  is  reached. 

The  "Displacement"  sub-test  measures  the  speed  of  one-hand  manipulation  and 
accuracy  of  orientation  in  a  workspace. 

The  "Turning"  sub-test  measures  a  speedy  and  smooth  coordination  of  gross 
finger  and  hand  movements  of  both  hands. 


Norms : 

The  distribution  of  scores  on  these  motor  skills  tests  for  the  general  blind 
population  is  similar  to,  but  significantly  lower  (roughly  one  Standard  Deviation) 
than  that  for  the  general  sighted  population.  However,  since  the  distribution  for 
the  employed  blind  is  practically  the  same  as  that  for  the  general  sighted 
population,  the  scores  in  this  report  are  based  on  norms  for  sighted  persons  (i.e. 
since  our  blind  clients  are  being  considered  for  competitive  employment). 


PENNSYLVANIA  BI-MANUAL  WORKSAMPLE 
Author :  John  R.  Roberts 

Publisher :  Educational  Test  Bureau,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Adaptation  for  the  Blind;  By  John  R.  Roberts  and  Mary  K.  Bauman 


The  Pennsylvania  Bi-Manual  Worksample  was  developed  as  a  standard  job  or  task 
to  predict  manual  dexterity  on  related  manipulative  tasks  where  speed  is  a  factor. 
There  are  two  sub-tests  and  one  pre-test. 

a. )  Pre-test  -  (Subject  assembles  80  bolts  and  nuts  and  throws  them  in  a 
box.)  This  test  is  given  to  determine  if  a  low  score  on  "Assembly"  is  due  to  poor 
speed  of  coordination  or  poor  orientation  in  the  workspace.  (i.e.  A  difference  of 
more  than  two  minutes  and  forty-four  seconds  between  this  and  the  Assembly  sub-test 
indicates  a  problem  in  space  orientation. ) 

b. )  Assembly  Test  -  This  sub-test  combines  finger  dexterity  of  both  hands, 
gross  movements  of  both  arms,  work  space  orientation,  bi-manual  coordination,  and 
some  degree  of  the  individual's  ability  to  use  both  hands  in  cooperation. 

c. )  Disassembly  Test  -  This  sub-test,  when  compared  with  Assembly  Test 
scores,  can  be  used  to  qualitatively  reveal  individuals  who  have  considerable 
native  speed  but  who  experience  difficulty  in  coordinating  their  two  hands  in 
order  to  execute  the  precise  movements  required  in  the  Assembly  Test;  their  scores 
will  be  higher  on  the  less  precise  Disassembly  Test. 


Norms : 

The  distribution  of  scores  on  these  motor  skills  tests  for  the  general  blind 
population  is  similar  to,  but  significantly  lower  (roughly  one  Standard  Deviation) 
than  that  for  the  general  sighted  population.  However,  since  the  distribution  for 
the  employed  blind  is  practically  the  same  as  that  for  the  general  sighted 
population,  the  scores  in  this  report  fire  based  on  norms  for  sighted  persons  (i.e. 
since  our  blind  clients  are  being  considered  for  competitive  employment).  The 
norms  used,  from  the  test  manual,  are  based  on  an  "unselected"  sampling  of  3979 
males  and  females  whose  ages  range  from  16  to  39. 
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CRAWFORD  SMALL  PARTS  DEXTERITY  TEST  (Part  II.) 


Authors :  John  E.  and  Dorothea  M.  Crawford 

Publisher :  Psychological  Corp. ,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Adaptation  for  the  Blind:  Mary  K.  Bauman 

The  subject  starts  small  screws  in  threaded  holes  in  a  metal  plate  and  screws 
them  down  with  a  screwdriver. 

This  test  was  designed  to  indicate  dexterity  in  handling  small  parts  with  a 
tool  in  a  small  work  space.  Performance  on  this  test  may  be  expected  to  be  related 
to  success  on  jobs  such  as  wiring  intricate  devices,  radio  tube  manufacture, 
engraving  and  etching,  and  the  assembly  and  adjustment  of  meters,  clocks,  watches, 
office  machines,  and  other  instruments.  This  is  a  "work-limit  test";  that  is,  the 
subject  completes  the  entire  task  and  his  score  is  the  time  required. 


Norms : 

The  norms  used  are  those  presented  by  the  publisher  for  sighted  people.  They 
are  based  on  a  standardization  on  546  "unselected"  male  applicants  in  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  guidance  centers  and  601  female  applicants,  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  40  years,  for  assembly  jobs  at  a  clock  factory. 


PURDUE  PEGBOARD  TESTS 

Publisher :  Science  Research  Associates,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Adaptation  for  the  Blind;  Additional  (not  specified)  time  to  examine  and  become 

familiar  with  the  test  materials. 

The  Purdue  Pegboard  is  a  test  of  manipulative  dexterity  designed  to  assist 
in  the  selection  of  employees  for  industrial  jobs  requiring  manipulative  dexterity, 
such  as  assembly,  packing,  operation  of  certain  machines,  and  other  routine  manual 
jobs  of  an  exacting  nature.  It  provides  separate  measurements  of  the  right  hand, 
left  hand,  and  both  hands  together,  and  measures  dexterity  for  two  types  of  activity: 
one  involving  gross  movements  of  hand,  fingers,  and  arms,  and  the  other  involving 
primarily  what  might  be  called  "tip  of  the  finger"  dexterity  needed  in  small 
assembly  work. 


Norms : 

The  best  of  two  trials,  after  one  practice  trial,  are  scored  on  norms  for 
sighted  industrial  applicants  and/or  veterans  and  college  students  as  indicated  for 
each  client.  The  standardization  group  included  3304  men  and  4530  women.  (One  trial 
norms  were  used  because  of  their  better  standardization  than  those  for  three  trials.) 


WIDE  RANGE  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  (Spelling  Test) 

Author  and  Publisher:  Joseph  Jastak 

The  client  is  asked  to  spell  increasingly  difficult  words  which  he  hears 
used  in  sentences.  The  words  are  designed  to  indicate  his  (school)  spelling 
grade. 


Norms : 

The  norms  used  are  those  for  sighted  persons.  The  test  was  standardized 
on  4052  students.  Its  correlation  with  the  New  Stanford  Diction  Test  is  +.93 
(140  cases  of  the  7th  and  8th  grade). 
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Observations  on 


Incidence  and  Effects  of 
Retrolental  Fibroplasia 

BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD,  Ph.D. 


Retrolental  fibroplasia  caused  a  spec¬ 
tacular  and  catastrophic  increase  in  the 
number  of  blind  children  which  has  been 
the  topic  of  many  reports  and  particularly 
of  an  article  reporting  on  its  incidence  in 
the  state  of  New  York  in  the  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind*  The  present  article  will 
not  only  report  on  the  number  of  pre¬ 
school  children  blind  from  retrolental 
fibroplasia  and  other  causes  who  were 
served  in  Southern  California  by  the  Field 
Services  for  Preschool  Children  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  but  it  will 
also  show  other  data  which  will  demon¬ 
strate  an  important  change  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  children  with  no  useful  vision 
and  with  useful  vision  in  a  residential 
school,  which  is  largely  an  effect  of  retro¬ 
lental  fibroplasia. 

The  state  of  California  has  no  manda¬ 
tory  requirement  to  report  blindness  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  law  which  requires  this  in  the 
state  of  New  York  and  elsewhere.  There¬ 
fore,  data  on  blindness  must  be  derived 
from  records  otherwise  available.  The  fig¬ 
ures  presented  in  Table  I  are  based  on  a 
review  of  the  records  of  all  children  in 
Southern  California  who  received  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  the  field  staff  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind,  from  1950  to  the 


Dr.  Lowenfeld  is  superintendent  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Berkeley. 

*  Y ankauer,  Alfred,  M.D.,  Jacobziner,  Harold, 
M.D.,  Schneider,  David  M.,  Ph.D.,  “ The  Rise  and 
Fall  of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia  in  New  York 
State.”  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  May  1956. 
pp.  165-70. 


present  time  (September  1958).  Under 
this  program,  five  visiting  teachers  were 
located  in  Southern  California,  three  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  one  each  in  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  and  San  Diego,  “to  assist  and  in¬ 
struct  the  parents  (of  a  preschool  blind 
child)  in  the  early  care  and  training  of 
said  child,  to  train  the  child  in  play,  and 
to  do  everything  which  will  assure  the 
child’s  physical,  mental  and  social  adjust¬ 
ment  to  its  environment.”  (Section  20975 
of  the  Education  Code  of  the  State  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.)  Since  it  is  certain  that  not  all 
parents  of  preschool  blind  children  were 
aware  of  these  services,  the  figures  re¬ 
ported  cannot  be  considered  complete. 
However,  there  is  no  question  that  they 
include  a  large  majority  of  all  preschool 
blind  children  in  this  area,  and  they  are 
certainly  sufficient  to  demonstrate  sig¬ 
nificant  trends.  The  area  covered  extends 
roughly  south  of  Fresno. 

Only  children  with  severe  visual  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  included,  but  at  the  early  age 
at  which  most  children  were  referred,  no 
visual  acuity  tests  appeared  to  be  possible 
or  in  any  way  significant. 

Table  I  gives  the  number  of  preschool 
blind  children  served  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  with  the  birth  years  from  1946  to 
the  present.  Retrolental  fibroplasia  and 
other  causes  of  blindness  are  separately 
enumerated.  The  figures  for  1957  and 
1958  are  incomplete  because  more  blind 
children  born  in  these  years  will  still  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  services.  Also,  the 
figures  for  1947  and  prior  are  less  com- 
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plete  than  those  reported  afterward  be¬ 
cause  the  preschool  services  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  1950  and  it  took  some  time 
before  they  became  widely  known.  Thus, 
children  born  in  1947  or  before  may  have 
reached  nursery  or  kindergarten  age  be¬ 
fore  their  parents  became  aware  of  the 
preschool  services. 

The  figures  of  Table  I  show  that  the 
peak  years  of  birth  of  children  who  de¬ 
veloped  retrolental  fibroplasia  were  1951 
through  1953,  with  1949,  1950,  and  1954 
also  showing  a  considerable  incidence, 
about  one-half  of  that  reported  for  1952 
and  1953.  The  causal  relationship  between 
oxygen  therapy  and  retrolental  fibroplasia, 
though  suspected  in  the  early  1950’s,  was 
quite  conclusively  established  by  the  end 
of  1953.  From  then  on,  individual  physi¬ 
cians,  hospitals,  and  State  Departments 
of  Public  Health  recommended  definite 
precautions  in  the  use  of  oxygen  with  pre¬ 
maturely  born  babies.*  The  figures  in 


*  See,  for  instance.  Statement  on  Oxygen  Ad¬ 
ministration  With  Reference  to  Retrolental 
Fibroplasia,  Advisory  Committee  on  Retrolental 
Fibroplasia,  to  the  California  State  Department 
of  Public  Health,  June  1955. 


Table  I  show  a  steady  and  rapid  decrease 
in  retrolental  fibroplasia  from  1954  on. 
Thus,  a  man-created  disease,  first  recog-r 
nized  and  named  by  the  late  Dr.  T.  L. 
Terry  of  Boston  in  1942,  was  ultimately 
conquered  by  the  research  efforts  of  medi¬ 
cal  specialists  after  more  than  ten  years  oft 
ravage. 

The  figures  for  other  causes  of  blind-jl 
ness  show  a  fairly  steady  level  consistent?! 
with  variations  which  are  to  be  expected 
in  statistics  covering  such  small  population 
segments. 

The  Table  shows  that  of  the  total  of  632 
children  served,  418  (66  per  cent)  were 
blind  because  of  retrolental  fibroplasia 
and  214  (34  per  cent)  registered  other 
causes  of  blindness.  If  only  the  years  from 
1951  through  1953  are  considered,  77 
per  cent  of  all  blind  children  born  in  these 
years  are  retrolental  fibroplasia  cases. 

Since  children  enter  school  at  about  six 
years  of  age,  the  peak  years  of  school 
influx  due  to  retrolental  fibroplasia  are 
1957  through  1959.  The  year  1960  will 
most  likely  have  to  be  added  because  some 
delayed  admissions  will  boost  the  still 
considerable  number  of  blind  children 


TABLE  I 

RETROLENTAL  FIBROPLASIA  AND  OTHER  CAUSES  OF  BLINDNESS  IN  632  CHILDREN 
SERVED  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  DURING  1950-1958  BY  THE  FIELD  SERVICE 

FOR  PRESCHOOL  BLIND  CHILDREN 

Year  of  Retrolental  Other 

Birth  Fibroplasia  Causes  Total 


1958 

— - 

3 

3 

1957 

1 

8 

9 

1956 

7 

18 

25 

1955 

19 

23 

42 

1954 

39 

20 

59 

1953 

84 

26 

110 

1952 

88 

19 

107 

1951 

60 

23 

83 

1950 

40 

14 

54 

1949 

40 

14 

54 

1948 

22 

17 

39 

1947 

10 

11 

21 

1946 

7 

7 

14 

Prior  to  1946 

1 

11 

12 

Totals 

418  (66%) 

214  (34%) 

632 

1951-1953 

232  (77%) 

68  (23%) 

300 
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t  horn  in  1954.  This  means,  so  far  as  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  concerned,  that  schools  and 
[.  lasses  for  blind  children  should  already 
Jiave  absorbed  about  half  of  the  1951-1953 
v  etrolental  fibroplasia  inflation  and  will 
Jiave  absorbed  most  of  it  by  1960.  Of 
f  bourse,  once  these  children  are  admitted 
o  school,  most  of  them  will  remain  part 
j)f  the  school  population  for  twelve  years 
(lit  least. 

]  Table  II  shows  how  this  influx  of  blind 
!  children  affects  the  population  of  the  Cali- 
:ornia  School  for  the  Blind  as  of  Septem- 
>  :>er  1958.  It  reports  grade  by  grade  the 
» lumber  of  children  whose  visual  defect 
t  is  caused  by  retrolental  fibroplasia  and  of 
jhose  whose  blindness  is  due  to  other 
i  bauses.  Retrolental  fibroplasia  is  the  cause 
pf  blindness  in  61  out  of  151  pupils,  that 
is,  40  per  cent.  The  largest  concentration 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia  cases  is  to  be 
found  in  the  grades  from  kindergarten 
through  third,  as  is  to  be  expected.  In 
these  grades,  retrolental  fibroplasia  is  the 
cause  of  the  visual  handicap  for  42  out 
of  63  children,  which  amounts  to  67  per 
cent  or  two-thirds.  In  the  remaining 
grades  (from  fourth  grade  up),  only  22 
per  cent  are  retrolental  fibroplasia  chil¬ 


dren  while  the  blindness  of  78  per  cent 
was  due  to  other  causes. 

Table  III  shows  the  distribution  of  no 
useful  vision  and  useful  vision  among  the 
151  pupils  of  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind  as  of  September  1958. *  The  largest 
number  of  children  with  no  useful  vision 
is  again  concentrated  in  the  grades  from 
kindergarten  through  third.  In  this  group, 
49  out  of  63  children  have  no  useful  vis¬ 
ion,  which  amounts  to  78  per  cent.  Of  the 
total  school  population,  92,  or  61  per 
cent,  have  no  useful  vision.  If  we  take  out 
the  young  children  and  consider  only 
those  from  fourth  grade  up,  no  useful 
vision  and  useful  vision  cases  are  almost 
equally  divided. 

Table  IV  shows  the  changes  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  vision  among  pupils  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind,  giving 
data  for  the  school  years  1952-53,  1955- 
56,  and  September  1958.  It  can  be  seen 

*  For  the  purpose  of  this  report,  blind  children 
with  no  useful  vision  are  those  who  have  no 
vision  at  all,  or  only  light  perception  or  light 
projection.  Blind  children  with  useful  vision  are 
all  those  whose  vision  is  better  than  light  pro¬ 
jection  up  to  and  including  20/200  Snellen 
measurement  in  the  better  eye  with  correcting 
glasses. 


TABLE  II 

RETROLENTAL  FIBROPLASIA  AND  OTHER  CAUSES  OF  VISUAL  DEFECTS  IN  151  PUPILS 
OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  (SEPTEMBER  1958) 


Grade 

Retrolental 

Fibroplasia 

Other 

Causes 

Total 

Kindergarten 

8 

3 

11 

Low  First 

7 

4 

11 

High  First 

10 

2 

12 

Second 

10 

4 

14 

Third 

7 

8 

15 

Fourth 

3 

7 

10 

Fifth 

5 

6 

11 

Sixth 

2 

9 

11 

Seventh 

1 

10 

11 

Eighth 

5 

11 

16 

Ninth 

1 

5 

6 

Senior  High 

— 

9 

9 

Special 

2 

7 

9 

Deaf-Blind 

— 

5* 

5 

Totals 

61  (40%) 

90  (60%) 

151 

Kindergarten — Third  Grade 

42  (67%) 

21  (33%) 

63 

Fourth  Grade  and  Up 

19  (22%) 

69  (78%) 

88 

*  Four  of  the  five  deaf-blind  children  have  this  multiple  handicap 
because  of  rubella  in  the  mother  during  first  months  of  pregnancy. 
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TABLE  III 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  VISION  AMONG  151  PUPILS  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL 
FOR  THE  BLIND  (SEPTEMBER  1958) 


Grade 

No  Useful 
Vision 

Useful 

Vision 

Total 

Kindergarten 

9 

2 

11 

Low  First 

9 

2 

11 

High  First 

9 

3 

12 

Second 

12 

2 

14 

Third 

10 

5 

15 

Fourth 

6 

4 

10 

Fifth 

7 

4 

11 

Sixth 

4 

7 

11 

Seventh 

6 

5 

11 

Eighth 

9 

7 

16 

Ninth 

2 

4 

6 

Senior  High 

5 

4 

9 

Special 

4 

5 

9 

Deaf-Blind 

— 

5 

5 

Totals 

92  (61%) 

59  (39%) 

151 

Kindergarten- -Third  Grade 

49  (78%) 

14  (22%) 

63 

Fourth  Grade  and  Up 

43  (49%) 

45  (51%) 

88 

t 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  VISION 

TABLE  IV 

AMONG  PUPILS  OF  THE 

CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  BLIND, 

1952 

-53,  1955-56,  September  1958 

No  Useful 
Vision 

Useful 

Vision 

Total 

1952-53 

All  Pupils 

63  (39%) 

97  (61%) 

160 

Kindergarten — Third  Grade 

23  (38%) 

38  (62%) 

61 

Fourth  Grade  and  Up 

40  (40%) 

59  (60%) 

99 

1955-56 

All  Pupils 

69  (44%) 

88  (56%) 

157 

Kindergarten — Third  Grade 

30  (52%) 

28  (48%) 

58 

Fourth  Grade  and  Up 

39  (39%) 

60  (61%) 

99 

September  1958 

All  Pupils 

92  (61%) 

59  (39%) 

151 

Kindergarten — Third  Grade 

49  (78%) 

14  (22%) 

63 

Fourth  Grade  and  Up 

43  (49%) 

45  (51%) 

88 

that  while  in  1952-53  only  39  per  cent 
of  all  pupils  had  no  useful  vision,  in  1955- 
56  the  percentage  increased  to  44  per 
cent,  and  in  1958  to  61  per  cent.  This  is 
a  very  marked  change  which  becomes  even 
more  pronounced  if  the  children  from 
kindergarten  through  third  grade  are 
compared  so  far  as  their  vision  is  con¬ 


cerned.  In  1952-53  the  distribution  d 
vision  among  the  younger  children  of 
school  was  the  same  as  that  for  the  totij 
school  population,  which  means  that  31 
per  cent  (23  out  of  61  children)  had 
useful  vision.  In  1955-56  the  percenta^ 
of  children  with  no  useful  vision  froi 
kindergarten  through  third  grade  ii 
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reased  to  52  per  cent  (30  children  out 
»f  58),  and  in  September  1958,  49  out  of 
>3  children,  that  is,  78  per  cent  of  all 
oung  children,  had  no  useful  vision.  This 
hanges  completely  the  composition  of  the 
chool  enrollment  so  far  as  useful  vision 
nd  no  useful  vision  are  concerned.  In 
1952-53,  when  retrolental  fibroplasia  was 
lmost  non-existent  among  the  school-age 
population,  about  4  out  of  10  children 
tad  no  useful  vision  and  6  had  useful 
ision.  In  1958,  this  was  reversed  for  the 
otal  school  population  since  6  out  of  10 
tave  no  useful  vision  and  only  4  have 
lseful  vision.  Among  the  young  children, 
n  1952-53,  4  out  of  10  had  no  useful 
dsion,  while  in  1958  their  number 
loubled  and  8  out  of  10  have  no  useful 
dsion. 

This  change  has  many  ramifications, 
>ne  of  which  is  already  becoming  ap¬ 
parent  to  the  staff  of  the  California  School 
ror  the  Blind.  In  past  years,  teachers  and 
louseparents  had  many  children  with  suf¬ 
ficient  vision  to  learn  whatever  they  could 
usually  observe.  They  also  could  count  on 
ihe  help  of  other  children  in  guiding  their 
mung  blind  fellow  pupils.  At  the  present, 
he  staff  has  to  give  much  more  individual 
ittention  to  the  great  majority  of  young 
children,  in  getting  about  as  well  as  in 
ieaching  them  competence  in  the  daily 
casks  of  living  and  in  many  of  the  school 
subjects.  Many  schools  for  the  blind  have 
lad  a  definite  pupil-teacher  and  pupil- 
louseparent  ratio  which  determines  the 
lumber  of  teachers  and  houseparents  al¬ 
located  either  by  the  Departments  of  Edu¬ 
cation  and  Finance  or  by  other  fiscal  bod¬ 
ies.  These  ratios  were  determined  in  years 
when  about  6  out  of  10  young  children 
had  useful  vision.  In  the  current  school 
year,  at  the  California  School  for  the  Blind 
|at  least,  only  2  out  of  10  young  children 
have  any  useful  vision,  and  this  may  call 
for  a  review  of  the  staff  ratios  presently 
in  effect. 

A  comparison  of  patterns  demonstrated 
in  Table  II  and  Table  III  will  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  increase  in  the  number 


of  retrolental  fibroplasia  children  is  also 
responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  children  with  no  useful  vision.  The  ex¬ 
tent  of  this  increase  may,  however,  be 
greater  in  the  residential  school  than  in 
the  public  school  facilities  because  more 
children  with  no  useful  vision  may  be 
referred  to  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind  than  are  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools. 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Project 
of  the  California  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Health,  to  whom  I  express  my  thanks 
for  its  cooperation,  has  conducted  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  all  visually  handicapped  children 
in  California  which  is  being  prepared  for 
publication.  The  data  of  this  comprehen¬ 
sive  survey  also  show  that  there  is  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  totally  blind  chil¬ 
dren  among  the  retrolental  fibroplasia 
group  than  among  children  whose  blind¬ 
ness  is  due  to  other  causes.  Although  the 
statistics  of  the  study  of  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Project  are  not  directly  com¬ 
parable  with  those  reported  here— they  use 
different  age  groupings  and  different  clas¬ 
sifications  of  visual  acuity — they  indicate 
beyond  doubt  that  there  are  proportion¬ 
ately  more  children  with  no  useful  vision 
enrolled  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind  than  in  the  comparable  age  groups 
in  public-school  facilities.  In  fact,  the  data 
show  that  the  public-school  facilities  for 
blind  children  have  only  about  half  the 
percentage  of  children  with  no  useful  vis¬ 
ion  which  was  found  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind.  In  this  connection 
one  must  keep  in  mind  that  in  1958  about 
three  times  as  many  blind  children  were 
enrolled  in  California  public-school  facili¬ 
ties  as  in  the  state  residential  school. 
Therefore,  there  are  still  considerable 
numbers  of  children  with  no  useful  vision 
in  public-school  facilities. 

The  data  and  conclusions  presented  in 
this  report  are  descriptive  only  of  condi¬ 
tions  observed  in  the  state  of  California. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether 
similar  observations  can  be  reported  for 
other  states. 
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A  Trend  Toward  Integration 


and  what  it  means 


M.  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND 


At  the  outset  I  want  to  establish  the  fact 
that  I  do  not  have  a  pat  answer  for  the 
question  which  has  been  assigned  to  me, 
but  I  do  have  some  ideas  about  it  which 
I  would  like  to  explore  with  you.  The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  integration,  as  well  as  the  heated 
argument  it  engenders,  is  worthy  of  analy¬ 
sis.  It  is  wise  to  try  to  arrive  at  some 
rationale  lest  continued  dissension  cause 
disintegration  in  our  ranks. 

Acute  anxiety  concerning  integration 
seems  to  revolve  around  a  grave  fear  of 
arbitrary  inclusion  of  the  blind  in  facili¬ 
ties  in  which  other  disabled  persons  par¬ 
ticipate.  In  response  to  this  idea  we  hear 
the  frantic  cry,  “The  blind  will  be  lost!” 
On  the  other  hand  we  find  those  who  sup¬ 
port  the  belief  that  every  useful  resource 
the  community  may  have  to  offer  should 
be  pressed  into  service  for  the  blind  citi¬ 
zen.  Thus  well  equipped,  he  will  be  in  a 
position  to  assume  with  complete  confi¬ 
dence  his  rightful  place  in  world  patterns. 
He  will,  if  you  like,  be  acceptably  inte¬ 
grated.  The  results  of  the  latter  point  of 
view  show  a  healthy  flow  of  the  blind  popu¬ 
lation  entering  schools,  colleges,  camps, 
shops,  jobs  and  other  facilities,  prepared 
to  rub  agreeable,  competitive  shoulders  in 
a  world  of  sight. 

Let  me  state  at  once  the  point  of  view  I 
intend  to  pursue.  I  believe  that  each  and 
every  one  of  us  agrees  on  the  principle  of 
integration,  and  I  shall  try  to  prove  to 
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you  that  we  not  only  preach  but  practice  it 
as  well.  By  making  this  clear  at  the  begin-  1 
ning  of  our  discussion  I  am  giving  you  1 
ample  time  to  decide  whether  you  are  in  1 
accord  with  me  or  not.  I  hope  you  will  be. 

Before  we  get  too  far  I  think  it  would  1 
help  us  to  take  the  time  for  a  searching  c 
look  at  the  word  “integration”  so  that  we  1 
may  acquaint  ourselves  with  its  actual  1 
meaning.  We  will  then  be  in  a  better  posi-  1 
tion  to  fully  understand  what  we  are  talk-  1 
ing  about. 

As  a  noun,  “integration”  is  the  act  1 
of  making  whole  or  entire.  Psychology  1 
cally,  it  is  interpreted  as  the  act  or  process  1 
of  internal  unification.  Sociologically,  it  ! 
is  the  unification  of  the  increasingly  di¬ 
verse  and  multiple  elements  of  society. 
Mathematically,  it  is  the  finding  of  an 
equation  among  finite  variables.  Finite, 
we  know,  means  fixed  or  having  definite 
limits.  Equation  is  the  equalization  act  or 
process  of  making  equal. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  anything 
frightening,  damaging,  or  unclear  in  that 
which  makes  whole,  unifies,  or  makes 
equal.  It  seems,  does  it  not,  to  tie  in  very 
well  with  our  presumption  of  equal  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  blind  man  and  his  place 
in  the  unification  of  a  diverse  society. 

To  offer  further  help  to  ourselves  let  us 
go  back  a  bit — back  to  June  1948,  when 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  was  adopted  by  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  United  Nations.  Let  us  con¬ 
sider  what  this  document  stands  for  and 
how  what  it  stands  for  must,  and  should, 
color  our  acceptance  of  the  new  and  re¬ 
jection  of  the  old  methodologies.  It  will,  I 
am  sure,  aid  us  in  probing  the  problem. 
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i  religious  and  ethical  systems  recognized 
the  rights  and  obligations  of  community 
living.  Growth  and  development  of  demo¬ 
cratic  society  has  moved  steadily  toward 
recognition  of  the  rights  and  freedom  of 
man.  The  significance  of  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  is  that  rights  defined 
therein  became  for  the  first  time  an  inter¬ 
national  responsibility,  vested  in  the  world 
community  as  a  whole,  to  be  applied  spe¬ 
cifically  to  the  rights  of  the  individual  man 
not  as  a  citizen  of  a  given  country  or  state 
but  as  a  human  being. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  world  change — 
rapid,  far-reaching  and  fundamental;  a 
change  wherein  the  sociological  definition 
of  integration,  already  noted  (the  unifica¬ 
tion  of  the  increasingly  diverse  and  mul¬ 
tiple  elements  of  society),  is  properly  of 
acute  concern  to  those  of  us  who  are  in¬ 
volved  in  rehabilitation — in  our  particular 
case,  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  Rehabili¬ 
tation  is  a  modern  science,  the  inherent 
philosophy  of  which  is  focused  upon  the 
needs  of  the  whole  person.  Of  necessity, 
therefore,  it  is  absorbed  with  and  upholds 
the  rights  and  freedoms  of  those  indi¬ 
viduals  who  seek  to  adjust  themselves 
within  a  different  and  difficult  set  of  cir¬ 
cumstances:  circumstances  imposed  by 
the  onset  of  severe  disabilities. 

We  are  dedicated  to  serve  the  individual 
who  happens  to  be  blind.  Our  acknowl¬ 
edged  objective  is  to  aid  him  in  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  his  rightful  place  in  his  home 
and  his  community;  to  help  him  to  achieve 
as  full  and  normal  a  life  as  he  can  in 
accordance  with  his  individual  capabil¬ 
ities.  We  protest  immense  confidence  in 
his  skills  and  demand  his  right  to  use  them 
in  competitive  employment.  Thus,  we  ad¬ 
vocate  and  promote  the  right  of  the  blind 
man  to  an  equality  of  acceptance;  of  op¬ 
portunity;  of  participation  in  the  world 
as  a  whole.  We  exact  respect  for  him  as 
a  person,  as  a  citizen.  Now  the  question 
poses  itself :  Where  does  the  value  of 
equality,  unity,  wholeness — integration,  if 
you  please — begin,  and  where  may  such 


value  end?  It  would  appear  that  we  have 
confounded  ourselves  by  a  dilemma  of 
inconsistency.  It  looks  as  though  we  do 
believe  in  integration,  doesn’t  it? 

Let  us  look  at  it  from  another  angle.  If 
we  regard  integration  as  beneficial,  or  if 
we  judge  it  to  be  harmful  for  the  blind, 
for  whom  shall  we  say  it  is  good  and  for 
whom  shall  we  authoritatively  say  it  is 
bad?  Shall  we  seek  out  those  valiant  souls 
who  have  from  the  onset  of  blindness 
moved  with  the  world  at  large?  Who, 
thanks  to  their  own  efforts  or  an  under¬ 
standing  family,  are  already  well  inte¬ 
grated  into  society?  Is  it  our  duty  to  hunt 
them  down  and  force  them  to  retrace  their 
steps,  insisting,  as  it  has  been  put,  that 
they  must  “learn  to  be  blind”  and  that 
this  can  be  done  only  within  the  special¬ 
ized  agency  setting?  On  the  other  hand, 
must  we  rear  a  wall  about  those  less  in¬ 
dependent  citizens  who  cannot,  for  rea¬ 
sons  beyond  their  own  control,  strike  out 
for  themselves?  Must  we  create  a  world 
within  a  world  in  which  we  insist  they 
shall  live?  Are  we  assuming  that  these 
less  able  ones  are  permanently  incapable 
of  developing  independence? 

Who  shall  measure  the  hazy  perimeter 
of  the  agency  umbrella?  Who  shall  deter¬ 
mine  in  each  case  the  duration  and  scope 
of  the  services  crowded  beneath  it?  I  wish 
to  offer  these  alternatives  to  the  blind 
man,  and  as  he  makes  his  choice,  I  doubt 
very  much  that  his  disability  will  neces¬ 
sarily  be  the  deciding  factor.  He  will,  I 
believe,  select  the  situation  in  which  he 
feels  he  may  move  with  the  greatest  con¬ 
fidence.  He  may  choose  a  world  wholly 
blind  and  remain  under  the  comfortable 
shade  of  the  agency  umbrella.  On  the  con¬ 
trary  he  may  reject  with  abhorrence 
affiliation  with  blindness  other  than  his 
own.  He  may  emphatically  choose  the 
world  around  him,  willing  and  anxious  to 
meet  the  problems,  known  and  unknown, 
which  will  beset  him  in  his  intent.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  third  choice.  This  would 
be  the  use  of  the  specialized  agency  serv¬ 
ices  in  such  areas  and  for  such  lengths  of 
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time  as  the  individual  requirements  and 
wishes  of  the  blind  person  may  dictate. 

There  are  and  will  continue  to  be  indi¬ 
viduals  in  our  society,  blind  or  otherwise, 
who  through  no  fault  of  their  own  find 
themselves  requiring  assistance.  It  may  be 
medical,  it  may  be  financial,  it  may  be 
social  or  vocational.  Perhaps  it  is  the  need 
for  an  understanding  ear  into  which 
anxieties,  real  or  imaginary,  may  be 
poured;  a  listening  ear  which  will  retain 
what  is  heard  in  confidence.  Some  cannot 
cope  with  these  intricate  spheres  of  human 
need  without  help  of  some  sort.  Recogni¬ 
tion  of  this  fact  has  created  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  great  health  and 
welfare  programs  of  today. 

As  professional  workers  whose  task  it 
is  to  establish  specialized  services  for  the 
blind,  what  is  our  first  responsibility?  Our 
first  responsibility,  and,  in  truth,  our  only 
responsibility,  is  to  make  sure  that  the 
entire  gamut  of  modern  rehabilitative 
benefits  are  made  available  to  the  blind 
individuals  who  turn  to  us  for  aid.  This 
is  the  only  yardstick  by  which  we  may  be 
judged,  and  it  is  such  a  simple  one. 

Three  Factors  Determine 
Value  of  Services 

The  value  of  services  to  be  offered  to 
the  blind  person,  whether  they  occur  in  a 
situation  specifically  designed  for  him,  in 
a  provision  for  persons  suffering  from 
other  disabilities,  or  within  a  facility  open 
to  the  community  as  a  whole,  rests  upon 
the  straightforward  answer  to  three  ele¬ 
mentary  questions :  How  sound  is  the  serv¬ 
ice  we  have  to  offer?  Does  the  blind  man 
want  it?  Can  he  use  it? 

The  challenge  to  us  is  not  really  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  integration  or  lack  of  integration. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  have  believed  and 
practiced  the  principles  of  integration 
from  the  very  beginning.  Far  more  im¬ 
portant  and  immediate  than  weighing  the 
meaning  of  a  word  is  the  need  for  us  to 
determine  how  we  may  strengthen  and 
revitalize  our  programs.  How,  for  example, 
can  we  provide  more  varied  and  more  use¬ 


ful  services  to  our  citizens  who  happen  to 
be  blind?  From  coast  to  coast  we  find  a 
stultifying  repetitive  quality  of  program¬ 
ming  unwinding  from  agency  to  agency 
serving  the  blind.  New  agencies  spring  up 
only  to  pattern  themselves  upon  the  old. 
No  thought  or  direction  is  given  to  en¬ 
vironmental  factors  in  terms  of  differing 
cultures,  problems,  needs.  Why  should  this 
be?  Must  it  be  this  way? 

Is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  structure  pro¬ 
grams  through  which  the  blind  man  may 
find  himself  in  the  utterly  new,  stimu¬ 
lating  and  happy  position  of  being  able 
to  select  from  a  number  of  opportunities 
that  which  best  suits  his  interests,  needs 
and  capabilities?  Some  will  protest  that 
he  may  choose  unwisely.  This  also  should 
be  his  privilege!  He,  too,  is  only  human. 

With  what  glib  confidence  we  talk  of 
equality  and  fair  opportunity  for  our 
blind  clients.  But  what  does  he  have  to 
choose  from  in  the  present  formal  agency 
setting?  Is  the  choice  wide?  Can  he  say 
with  freedom:  “I  want  to  do  this”;  “I  want 
to  go  there.”?  Or  is  he  told:  “You  will  do 
that,”  and  “You  will  come  here.”?  Have  we 
allowed  ourselves  to  drift  unwittingly  into 
the  underwriting  of  a  thinly  veiled  dicta¬ 
torship  in  the  rehabilitation  of  our  blind 
man? 

I  hope  we  are  coming  to  some  agree¬ 
ment  that  the  point  of  departure  from 
integration  does  seem  absurdly  paradox¬ 
ical.  Certainly  the  ultimate  objective  of 
the  workshop  is  to  prepare  the  blind  man 
for  placement  in  the  normal  labor  market. 
If  we  fear  he  may  be  “lost”  in  a  shop 
other  than  one  specifically  for  the  blind, 
then  why  prepare  him  for  a  job  in  indus¬ 
try,  for  school,  for  college,  for  a  place  in 
the  community?  To  those  who  embrace 
this  theory  may  we  put  one  question:  At 
what  point  and  under  exactly  what  cir¬ 
cumstances  does  the  blind  man  become 
“lost”?  There  is  need,  of  course,  for  medi¬ 
cal  specialization  to  deal  with  the  disabil¬ 
ity  of  blindness  and  its  prevention.  There 
are  undoubtedly  marked  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  techniques  of  cane  travel, 
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crutches  and  wheel  chair,  or  between  the 
study  of  braille  and  lip  reading.  But,  if 
services  are  professionally  sound  and  ade¬ 
quate  for  the  blind  man’s  use,  how  ar¬ 
bitrary  must  we  be  in  determining  where 
such  services  may  be  secured?  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  a  small  state  where  financial  sup¬ 
port  as  well  as  professional  personnel  may 
be  inadequate,  would  it  not  be  better  to 
pool  what  resources  are  available,  assur¬ 
ing  the  blind  as  well  as  other  handicapped 
persons  the  best  possible  services,  rather 
than  dilute  the  quality  of  aid  through 
arbitrary  specialization? 

We  have  pointed  out  the  fact  that  we 
are  in  the  midst  of,  and  a  part  of,  world 
change.  We  dare  not  allow  the  smoke 
screen  of  pointless  discussions  to  becloud 
the  more  important  issues  which  must  be 
recognized  and  dealt  with.  There  are  some 
questions  which  we  might  try  to  answer: 

1.  Can  we  say  without  fear  of  contra¬ 
diction  that  agencies  for  the  blind  meet 
fully  the  needs  of  the  blind  whom  they 
serve? 

2.  Will  we  admit  that,  with  all  that  re- 
i  habilitation  has  to  offer,  a  proportionately 

small  number  of  the  total  blind  population 
are  receiving  adequate  services? 

3.  Do  we  have  the  intellectual  honesty 
to  admit  that,  without  the  slightest  taint  of 
integration  upon  which  to  place  the  blame, 
many  blind  persons  are  “lost”  in  the  maze 
of  badly  run  organizations? 

4.  Is  the  fear  of  integration  based  upon 
!  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  blind  man’s  ability 

to  compete,  or  could  it  be  that  it  looms  as 
a  threat  to  the  status  and/or  the  life  of 
f  certain  programs? 

5.  Do  we  have  the  courage  to  launch 
clinical  studies  of  agencies — not  just  those 

;  we  know  and  like  —  to  determine  the 
soundness  of  their  programming? 

6.  Or  do  we. have  so  little  faith  in  our 
agency  leadership  we  fear  putting  it  to  the 
test? 

During  the  recent  Institute  on  the  Role 
of  the  Workshop  in  Rehabilitation  held 
i  at  Bedford  Springs,  Pennsylvania,  some 
frank  and  thoughtful  individual  evalua¬ 


tions  came  from  those  who  attended.  A 
number  of  them  represented  agencies  serv¬ 
ing  the  blind.  I  believe  they  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  point  we  are  trying  to  reach 
today.  I  would  like  to  cite  three: 

1.  Traditional  practices  and  provincial  think¬ 
ing  of  staff  members  constituted  a  barrier  to 
improved  professional  services,  coordination  and 
the  integration  of  services  within  an  agency. 
The  general  inadequacy  of  present  personnel  in 
both  number  and  qualifications  is  a  factor  likely 
to  militate  against  a  critical  look  at  existing 
programs. 

2.  Internal  problems  also  loomed  large.  It  was 
believed  by  many  that  full  utilization  of  com¬ 
munity  resources  and  an  inter-disciplinary  team 
approach  are  outside  the  concepts  of  local  work¬ 
shop  directors  and  boards.  Shocking  administra¬ 
tive  complacency  in  the  matter  of  the  reshaping 
of  policy  appeared  to  be  a  formidable  problem 
to  many  who  attended. 

3.  A  paragraph  quoted  from  the  report  of  a 
director  of  a  state  agency  for  the  blind  is  typical 
of  the  sentiment  expressed.  “Unquestionably  the 
Institute  brought  home  to  us  who  are  bounded 
by  work  for  the  blind  the  fact  that  other  dis¬ 
ability  groups  have  similar  needs  and  there  is 
a  point  at  which  forces  should  be  joined  to  bet¬ 
ter  serve  the  community  on  a  united  basis  rather 
than  on  an  individual  basis.” 

The  message  I  feel  that  I  should  like  to 
leave  with  you  is  this :  If  the  word  integra¬ 
tion — and  I  think  we  cannot  quarrel  with 
its  meaning;  defined,  it  is  the  very  blue¬ 
print  upon  which  sound  services  are  de¬ 
signed — if  the  word  disturbs  you,  do  not 
use  it.  Of  so  much  greater  consequence  is 
the  consolidation  of  our  efforts  to  change 
the  old  order  of  things:  the  correction  of 
poor  leadership,  lack  of  leadership,  vested 
interests,  emotional  exploitation  and  other 
pervasive  plagues  of  the  past. 

Though  it  may  seem  irrelevant  I  think 
it  may  help  to  drag  in  another  and  familiar 
example  of  cross-fire  argumentation  evoked 
by  the  confusing  vocabulary  in  our  field. 
I  refer  to  the  phrase  “the  blind.”  What  is 
wrong  with  “the  blind”?  I  would  say 
nothing  other  than  a  mawkish  flavor  which 
we  ourselves  have  distilled  through  the 
years  of  maudlin  pity  and  emotional  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  blind  individual.  It  may 
help  us  if  we  reflect  upon  the  fact  that  the 
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tender  and  compassionate  word  “charity” 
has  through  constant  perversion  suffered 
the  same  fate.  Integration,  to  which  we  in 
our  work  are  virtually  dedicated,  seems 
destined  by  misuse  and  misunderstanding 
to  suffer  a  similar  disparagement. 

A  solution,  if  we  must  have  one,  to  the 
problem  phrase  “the  blind”  might  be  the 
simple  adjustment  of  parts  of  speech.  Let 
the  noun  assume  the  role  of  the  adjective 
and  we  may  say  “the  person  who  is  blind.” 
Or  better  yet,  “the  person  who  happens  to 
be  blind,”  for  there  is  nothing  predes¬ 
tined  in  the  suffering  of  a  disability. 

A  disrupting  thought  occurs  to  me  so 
many  times.  If  we  are  honest  we  will  say 
the  blind  succeed  in  spite  of  us — not  be¬ 
cause  of  us.  Let  us  stop  haggling  over 
evasive  terminology  and  get  our  heads 
together.  We  have  a  job  to  do — the  meas¬ 
ure  of  it  is  so  simple:  it  is  to  serve  the 
blind  man  well. 

In  summary  let  us  say  that  to  serve  the 


blind  man  well  we  must  strive  diligently 
and  without  prejudice  to  make  available 
each  and  every  service  which  may  be  of 
use  to  him.  Let  our  judgment  of  where  and 
how  services  may  be  secured  rest  solely 
upon  the  benefits  the  individual  derives 
from  them.  Thus  we  create  an  accurate 
yardstick  upon  which  we  can  depend. 

An  editorial  in  Life  magazine  states 
that  the  complexities  of  our  socio¬ 
economic  world  today  demand  harder  and 
more  intelligent  work,  or  the  pursuit  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  “Excellence,”  the  editorial  points 
out,  “is  a  lonely  virtue  and  that  is  one  rea¬ 
son  for  its  increasing  rarity.”  At  the  risk 
of  lonely  isolation  let  us  aim  for  an  excel¬ 
lence  of  performance  from  which  we  will 
not  deviate.  The  test  of  success  shall  be 
integration  of  the  blind  men  who  seek  our 
help  into  a  world  of  their  own  choosing: 
a  world  where  according  to  their  own  de¬ 
sires  and  capabilities  they  may  achieve 
contented  participating  citizenship. 


PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCREDITATION 


Group  F  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  composed  of  exec¬ 
utives  and  professional  personnel  of  na¬ 
tional  agencies,  has  for  several  years  taken 
the  initiative  in  calling  attention  to  the 
need  for  standards  and  principles  in 


This  article  was  originally  prepared  by  Mr. 
W erntz  as  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  Group  F 
( executive  heads  of  national  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  professional  staff  members)  at  the 
AAJFB  convention  in  Philadelphia  last  summer, 
from  the  thorough  notes  by  the  group’s  secretary, 
M.  Roberta  Townsend .  Mr.  IF erntz  is  executive 
vice-president  of  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  and 
chairman  of  Group  F. 
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evaluating  and  improving  services  for 
blind  people. 

The  current  interest  in  this  subject 
began  about  five  years  ago.  The  AAWB, 
at  its  1953  convention,  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  introduced  by  Col.  E.  A.  Baker  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  which  requested  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  assist  in  pre¬ 
paring  a  manual  on  principles  and  stand¬ 
ards.  Subsequently  important  contribu¬ 
tions  have  been  made  under  the  direction 
of  Alexander  F.  Handel  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  who  served  as 
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project  coordinator,  and  Dr.  Margaret 
Plunkett  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  the  completion  of 
the  first  nationwide  survey  of  personnel 
standards  and  practices  in  service  for  the 
blind.  Concurrently  the  AAWB  has  been 
developing  a  code  of  ethics  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  momentous  step  forward  on  the 
road  to  improved  principles  and  stand¬ 
ards. 

At  the  1958  convention  of  the  AAWB, 
Group  F  continued  to  study  and  explore 
the  general  subject  of  accreditation.  H.  F. 
McNeil,  executive  director  of  the  Health 
and  Welfare  Council  of  Philadelphia,  pre¬ 
sented  an  interesting  paper  on  the  back¬ 
ground  and  variations  of  accreditation  in 
the  social  welfare  field. 

From  his  own  extensive  career  in  social 
work,  Mr.  McNeil  traced  some  of  the 
efforts  of  his  field  “to  bring  itself  up  by 
its  own  bootstraps.”  He  stated  that  the 
Group  F  programs  of  the  past  six  years 
were  tangible  evidence  that  workers  for 
the  blind  recognized  the  necessity  of  all 
groups  that  aspire  to  professional  status 
to  develop,  maintain  and  continuously  to 
improve  their  standards.  It  is  a  never- 
ending  process,  but  he  observed  that  stand¬ 
ards  should  be  milestones ,  never  mill¬ 
stone s.  Standards  can  have,  he  warned,  a 
levelling  as  well  as  an  elevating  effect. 

Efforts  to  develop  standards  in  social 
work,  he  said,  do  not  go  back  much  be¬ 
yond  the  turn  of  the  century.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  was  the  establishment  of  a 
six-weeks  training  course  in  1898  by  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society, 
a  forerunner  of  the  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work.  National  organizations,  too, 
early  began  to  play  an  important  role,  and 
standards  of  agency  membership  in  these 
national  groups  related  to  agency  pro¬ 
gram,  personnel  and  financial  policies. 
Mr.  McNeil  emphasized  in  particular  the 
effect  of  fund-raising  standards,  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  responsibility  of  such  organi¬ 
zations  as  the  National  Information 
Bureau,  Better  Business  Bureaus  and 
Chambers  of  Commerce.  He  quoted  Emer¬ 


son  Andrews  of  the  Russell  Sage  Founda¬ 
tion,  who  has  estimated  that  of  $5,400,- 
000,000  contributed  to  philanthropy  in 
1954,  $162,000,000  may  have  been  wasted 
on  dishonest,  incompetent  or  borderline 
agencies.  The  regulation  of  fund-raising 
activities,  motivated  as  they  are  by  nega¬ 
tive  considerations  and  often  implemented 
by  state  registration  and  local  licensing, 
may  result  in  only  minimum  standards. 

Accreditation  Based 
on  Study  of  Agency 

Mr.  McNeil  stressed  the  role  of  the 
Councils  of  Social  Agencies  and  their 
leadership  in  joint  planning  efforts.  Ad¬ 
mission  to  a  Chest  or  United  Fund  drive  is 
often  preceded  by  a  close  examination  of 
an  agency’s  service,  its  quality,  the  degree 
of  need  for  it,  avoidance  of  duplication 
and  the  effectiveness  of  its  stewardship 
and  administration. 

Studies  of  individual  or  related  agencies 
are  not  an  uncommon  activity  of  councils 
of  social  agencies.  When  recommenda¬ 
tions  growing  out  of  such  studies  are 
adopted  Mr.  McNeil  believed  a  form  of 
approval  or  accreditation  resulted.  Na¬ 
tional  agencies  often  express  their  leader¬ 
ship  through  similar  studies  and  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  improvement  of  standards. 
Even  tax  exemption  for  an  agency  is  a 
form  of  accreditation. 

The  speaker  next  discussed  the  continu¬ 
ing  effort  to  improve  education  of  social 
workers,  and  an  association  of  social  work 
schools  was  formed  in  1919.  Standards 
of  admission  to  the  group  constituted  ac¬ 
crediting,  although  formal  accrediting 
procedures  were  not  begun  until  1932.  In 
this  same  period,  the  American  associa¬ 
tions  of  medical  and  of  psychiatric  social 
workers  began  an  accrediting  program  in 
their  particular  specialties.  By  1951,  the 
medical  and  psychiatric  workers,  the 
group  workers  and  the  schools  of  social 
work  joined  their  accrediting  forces  under 
one  banner — the  American  Association  of 
Schools  of  Social  Work.  One  organization 
thus  became  responsible  for  standards  in 
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social  work  education  and  approval  of 
specializations  in  the  total  field.  More  re¬ 
cently,  the  Council  of  Social  Work  Edu¬ 
cation  —  representing  schools,  agencies 
and  the  profession — carries  on  the  major 
accrediting  program  and  is  affiliated  with 
the  National  Commission  on  Accrediting. 

Mr.  McNeil  spoke  next  of  the  practical 
accreditation  of  individuals  through  gradu¬ 
ate  professional  education  and  supervised 
field  work.  Membership  in  professional 
associations  calls  for  meeting  certain  ad¬ 
mission  standards,  which  may  very  likely 
affect  the  efforts  of  the  membership  com¬ 
mittees  to  seek  increased  numbers  on  a 
qualitative  rather  than  on  a  quantitative 
basis.  In  1949,  seven  different  professional 
associations  existed,  but  by  1955,  these 
were  all  combined  in  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Social  Workers.  - 

In  concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  McNeil 
underscored  the  need  for  recruitment  into 
the  profession  of  more  and  more  intelli¬ 
gent,  understanding,  warm  and  well- 
organized  people.  He  made  it  clear  that  no 
human  service,  regardless  of  the  quality 
of  the  setting,  formal  codes,  restrictions, 
etc.,  will  be  better  than  the  people  admin¬ 
istering  it. 

Dr.  Cratsley  Discusses 
Details  of  Accrediting  Process 

Another  speaker  was  Dr.  Edward  K. 
Cratsley,  vice-president  of  Swarthmore 
College  and  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  of  the 
Middle  States  Association.  While  Mr. 
McNeil’s  paper  dealt  with  the  subject  on 
broader  terms  as  applied  to  his  field,  Dr. 
Cratsley  gave  a  clear  insight  into  the  spe¬ 
cific  details  of  the  accrediting  processes 
employed  in  his  field  and  the  importance 
of  self-regulatory  and  voluntary  accredita¬ 
tion. 

The  Middle  States  Association  of  Col¬ 
leges  and  Secondary  Schools  represents 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  it  was  organized  in  1921.  It  was  par¬ 


ticularly  significant  to  learn  that  six  other 
regional  associations  blanket  the  nation 
and  thus  break  down  the  tremendous  as¬ 
signment  of  accrediting  the  various  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  of  the  country.  There 
have  been  many  refinements  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  forty-seven  years  since  the 
Middle  States  group  began,  and  now  there 
is  a  committee  of  all  the  regional  associa¬ 
tions  that  provides  interchange  of  ideas 
and  procedures  and  a  national  commis¬ 
sion  on  accrediting  that  aids  in  exchange 
of  information  and  development  by  basic 
philosophy  in  accreditation. 

The  regional  associations  deal  with  the 
total  status  of  a  college  or  university,  al¬ 
though  there  are  other  accrediting  bodies 
that  concern  themselves  with  specific  de¬ 
partments,  such  as  the  Association  of  Med¬ 
ical  Schools,  the  Association  of  Engineer¬ 
ing  Schools,  the  American  Chemical 
Society,  and  others. 

Dr.  Cratsley  listed  the  various  groups 
that  profit  from  accreditation  of  our  col¬ 
leges;  the  general  public  itself  has  avail¬ 
able  a  report  of  the  stewardship  and  a 
means  of  evaluating  it.  There  is  protection 
of  professional  competency.  The  students 
and  the"  alumni  (who  could  be  likened  to 
the  blind  people  served  by  agencies  in  our 
own  field)  also  have  a  check  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  courses  they  are  studying  and 
the  setting  in  which  they  are  or  have  been 
studied.  The  institution  itself  has  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  careful  self-evaluation,  the 
results  of  which  will  be  reviewed  not  only 
by  that  institution  and  the  groups  directly 
concerned  with  it,  but  also  by  an  objective 
group  from  the  regional  accrediting  com¬ 
mission. 

Functions  of  the  Commission 

The  regional  commission  is  responsible 
for  developing  a  body  of  concepts  and 
the  documents  necessary  to  implement  the 
process.  There  is  an  executive  secretary 
who  helps  to  draft  these  materials,  but 
they  are  revised  and  formalized  by  the 
commission  working  in  concert.  These 
documents  would,  we  gathered,  be  com- 
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parable  to  the  manuals  of  principles  and 
standards  we  seek  in  our  own  field.  They 
deal  with: 

1.  Characteristics  of  excellence  in 
higher  education. 

2.  The  objectives  and  purpose;  the 
philosophy  of  education. 

3.  The  departmental  and  administrative 
organization  and  the  methods  by  which 
objectives  and  purposes  are  to  be  attained; 
also  with  the  qualifications  of  the  faculty 
and  other  personnel. 

4.  The  physical  resources  and  tangible 
evidence  of  a  plant  adequate  to  realization 
of  aims  and  objectives. 

5.  The  program  and  curriculum. 

6.  Evaluation  of  appropriate  evidence 
that  aims  have  been  achieved. 

Qualitative  concepts  of  good  educa¬ 
tional  practices  are  a  must.  No  effort  is 
made  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  the 
college’s  endowment  fund,  for  example, 
or  the  number  of  buildings;  rather,  how 
well  is  this  college  doing  with  what  it  has? 
The  accrediting  process  must  be  flexible, 
for  even  minimum  standards  have  a  pre¬ 
ventive  value.  Dr.  Cratsley  made  it  abun¬ 
dantly  clear  that  the  process  must  be  a 
democratic  one  and  it  must  avoid  stand¬ 
ardization.  There  is  no  desire  to  put  all 
colleges  in  exactly  the  same  mold,  but  the 
various  philosophies  of  education  (what 
a  college  faculty  believes )  must  be  re¬ 
flected  in  its  total  program  (what  a  col¬ 
lege  faculty  does). 

Briefly,  the  regional  association  receives 
into  membership  only  those  institutions 
that  have  voluntarily  been  accredited.  The 
process  begins  with  the  completion  of  de¬ 
tailed  questionnaires,  results  of  which  can 
become  voluminous  documents.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  these  be  dealt  with  in  a  “team 
effort”  by  the  college.  These  documents 
are  then  studied  by  a  team  of  evaluators, 
who  will  eventually  visit  the  college  for 
a  period  of  three  or  four  days  (longer  in 
the  case  of  a  very  large  university)  to  in¬ 
spect,  examine  and  talk  directly  with  the 
people  responsible  for  the  statement  of 
aims  and  the  fulfillment  thereof.  The 


evaluators  are  volunteer  experts  from  sis¬ 
ter  institutions,  a  committee  or  team  of 
peers.  They  must  be  impartial  and  objec¬ 
tive,  and  all  information  obtained  is 
treated  confidentially.  The  evaluators  will 
later  prepare  a  report  which  is  presented 
to  the  institution  as  well  as  to  the  regional 
commission.  From  the  institution’s  stand¬ 
point,  this  report  is  for  guidance  in  future 
planning  and  a  check  on  all  current  con¬ 
cepts  and  practices.  From  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  standpoint,  the  report  is  a  basis  for 
first  accreditation  or  renewal  of  ac¬ 
creditation.  Action  may  be  postponed 
while  certain  practices  are,  in  effect, 
“cleaned  up” ;  or  the  commission  may,  on 
the  basis  of  the  report,  flatly  refuse  ac¬ 
creditation  and  membership  in  the  re¬ 
gional  group  then  and  there.  Re-accredita¬ 
tion,  normally,  is  sought  every  ten  years. 

Dr.  Cratsley  pointed  out  continuing 
problems  in  determining  and  maintaining 
valid  criteria  without  standardization;  in 
maintaining  and  using  a  corps  of  evalua¬ 
tors  with  consistency,  keeping  them  well 
educated  on  the  aims  of  the  process,  etc. 
They  must  also  be  alert  to  new  conditions 
so  as  to  allow  for  growth  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Evaluators,  we  learned,  are  nomi¬ 
nated  by  member  colleges  from  their  re¬ 
spective  faculties  and  a  list  of  acceptable 
evaluators  is  the  responsibility  of  the  com¬ 
mission. 

To  questions  from  the  floor,  Dr.  Crats¬ 
ley  answered  that  each  member  college 
pays  annual  dues  to  help  support  the  com¬ 
mission’s  work;  out-of-pocket  expenses 
involved  in  bringing  an  evaluating  team 
to  the  college  are  met  by  the  college  itself. 
No  per  diem  expense  is  paid  the  evalu¬ 
ators,  but  they  are  housed  and  fed  by 
the  college.  An  average  cost  to  a  college 
might  be  $1,500,  but  a  larger  institution, 
involving  larger  teams  and  longer  periods 
of  visitation  has  gone  to  $7,000  or  more. 
Accreditation  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but 
a  means  to  an  end.  It  has  no  legal  status, 
and  is  simply  a  method  by  which  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  verify  their  philosophies 
and  evaluate  their  practices  to  the  end 
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that  a  better  educational  job  be  performed. 
It  was  obvious  that  Dr.  Cratsley’s  thought- 
provoking  talk  gave  us  an  excellent  view 
of  a  road  to  principles  and  standards.  It  is 
a  long  one,  but  one  that  may  prove  worthy 
of  our  endeavor  to  travel  it. 

Foundation  Program  Reviewed 

The  final  speaker  of  the  morning  was 
Alexander  F.  Handel,  director  of  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Community  Services,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  on  whom  the 
chairman  called  for  an  extemporaneous 
report  on  the  status  of  his  assignment  at 
the  Foundation  with  relation  to  principles 
and  standards.  He  announced  that  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  study  (results 
of  which  are  available  from  the  U.  S. 
Government  Printing  Office)  clearly  re¬ 
vealed  too  great  a  variation  in  types  of 


services,  terminology  and  practices  ever 
to  permit  of  a  single  manual  on  principles 
and  standards  of  practical  value  for  all 
agencies  serving  blind  people.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  effort  has  now  been  reorganized 
and  redirected  by  the  Foundation  and  it  is 
hoped  that  a  series  of  documents  will 
eventually  be  published.  Already  com¬ 
pleted,  in  addition  to  the  BLS  personnel 
study,  is  the  Survey  of  Library  Service 
for  the  Blind.  In  process,  are  documents 
relating  to  principles  and  standards  in  vo¬ 
cational  services,  social  casework,  social 
group  work  and  recreation  and  in  home 
teaching.  Miss  Kathern  Gruber,  assistant 
director  of  the  Foundation,  has  been 
charged  with  major  responsibility  for  con¬ 
tinuing  the  work  on  principles  and  stand¬ 
ards,  as  Hr.  Handel  devotes  increasingly 
more  time  to  community  surveys. 


The  Migel  Medal 


A  history  of  the  award  established 
by  the  late  Major  M.  C.  Migel  to  honor 
high  achievement  in  service  to  the  blind. 
The  life  and  work  of  Major  Migel  were 
depicted  in  these  pages  last  month. 

In  1937,  the  late  Major  M.  C.  Migel,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  initiated 
the  awarding  of  a  medal  each  year  for 
outstanding  service  to  the  blind.  In  his 

Dr.  Potts,  formerly  consultant  in  education 
and  secretary  of  the  scholarship  committee  at 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  wrote 
this  history  of  the  Migel  Medal  just  before  his 
retirement  in  December  1958. 
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own  words,  this  medal  is  intended  “to 
honor  those  who  have  earnestly  striven  to 
aid  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world,  in  grateful  recog¬ 
nition  of  services  rendered,  and  in  order 
further  to  encourage  friendly  interest  and 
active  participation  in  labors  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  sightless.”  The  award, 
which  unofficially  became  known  as  the 
Migel  Medal,  has  been  presented  to  the 
following  persons: 

1937:  Honorable  William  Nelson 
Cromwell,  founder  and  president  of  the 
American  Braille  Press  for  War  and 
Civilian  Blind,  which  later  became  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
and  a  trustee  of  the  American  Foundation 
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for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Cromwell  was  honored 
for  having  given  so  generously  of  time 
and  funds  to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
war-blinded  persons  and  blind  civilians 
both  in  France  and  in  this  country. 

1938:  Walter  G.  Holmes,  managing 
editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine 
for  the  Blind ,  printed  in  braille,  New  York 
Point  and  Moon  type,  from  its  founding 
in  1907  until  1946.  He  was  also  an  Amer¬ 
ican  trustee  of  the  Moon  Society  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  London, 
and  was  instrumental  in  developing  spe¬ 
cial  watches  for  the  blind  and  in  effecting 
for  blind  persons  free  mail  delivery  of  free 
magazines,  theater  performances  without 
charge,  and  discounts  on  typewriters. 

1939:  H.  Randolph  Latimer.  Mr. 
Latimer,  executive  secretary  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  incor¬ 
porated  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  He  was  best  known  to  workers  with 
blind  people  throughout  the  world  for  his 
indefatigable  labors  as  a  member  of  the 
Uniform  Type  Committee,  and  later  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Commission  on 
Uniform  Type  for  the  Blind.  He  was  also 
instrumental  in  organizing  and  directing 
the  Associated  Blind  Men  of  Maryland 
and  the  Maryland  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  and  was  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  for  two  terms,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  corporators  of  the  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  John 
Milton  Society.  He  was  acting  director- 
general  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  from  its  incorporation  in  1921 
until  the  end  of  1922,  when  a  director- 
general  was  appointed,  and  thereafter 
served  as  a  trustee  until  his  death  in  1944. 

1940:  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  in  recognition 
of  her  outstanding  achievements  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  Braille  Hand-Transcribing 
Service  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  which 


provided  urgently  needed  literature  for 
blind  readers.  For  twenty  years  she  was 
acting  director  of  braille  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  and  for  a  dozen  years 
was  also  head  of  the  Service  for  the  Blind 
of  the  Library  of  Congress.  She  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  founding  the  Iowa  Home 
for  Sightless  Women,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  American  Braille  Commission. 

1941:  Eva  B.  Palmer,  for  twenty-eight 
years  executive  secretary  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind.  When  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Certificate  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Community  Fund  was  awarded  to  her 
the  citation  read  in  part:  “.  .  .  pioneer  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  the  blind  in 
Cleveland,  she  has  actively  sponsored 
every  phase  in  the  development  of  a  note¬ 
worthy  program  for  their  welfare  .  .  .  her 
broad  sympathies  in  all  fields  of  social 
service  mark  a  life  of  devotion  to  human- 
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lty. 

1942:  No  award  made. 

1943:  Louis  W.  Rodenberg,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  braille  printing  department 
of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind.  He 
was  honored  for  his  “outstanding  achieve¬ 
ments  in  the  development  and  unification 
of  braille  music  notation,  his  splendid 
work  as  American  editor  of  the  Musical 
Review  for  the  Blind ,  his  devoted  efforts 
to  attain  a  uniform  braille  type  for  the 
English-speaking  world,  and  his  many 
scholarly  and  interesting  contributions  to 
professional  literature  on  the  blind.” 

1944:  Georgia  and  Florence  Trader, 
in  recognition  of  their  lifelong  devotion 
to  the  well-being  of  blind  people.  Their 
accomplishments  had  included  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Cincinnati  Library  Society 
for  the  Blind,  the  Clovernook  Home  for 
the  Blind,  the  Clovernook  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  braille  classes  in  the 
public  schools  of  Cincinnati.  In  the  same 
year,  an  additional  award  was  presented 
to  the  Ford  Motor  Company  as  the  “em- 
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ployer  using  the  greatest  number  of  blind 
workers.” 

1945:  John  B.  Curtis,  former  super¬ 
visor  of  classes  for  the  blind  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago  public  schools.  In  regard  to  him  Dr. 
Robert  B.  Irwin  wrote,  “It  was  to  Mr. 
Curtis  that  all  of  us  in  day-school  work 
turned  for  guidance  in  how  to  establish 
and  operate  a  day-school  class  for  the 
blind.  It  was  he  who  worked  out  many  of 
the  problems  connected  with  having  the 
blind  children  attend  the  classes  side  by 
side  with  the  seeing,  and  his  personal  at¬ 
tention  to  individual  pupils  over  a  period 
of  some  thirty-five  years  spelled  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  success  and  failure  in  a 
great  many  cases.” 

1946:  Lucy  A.  Goldthwaite,  librarian 
for  the  blind,  of  the  New  York  Public 
Library  from  1905  until  1941.  Miss  Gold¬ 
thwaite  was  a  pioneer  in  library  work  for 
blind  persons,  founder  and  long-time  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Braille  Book  Review  and  former 
editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  She 
was  in  her  field  a  recognized  authority  of 
national  and  international  standing.  She 
was  for  years  a  member  of  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind;  she  served  for  several 
terms  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Work  with  the  Blind  of  the  American 
Library  Association;  and  she  was  an 
American  director  of  the  Moon  Society. 
She  was  a  delegate  to  the  World  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Work  for  the  Blind  in  New  York 
City  in  1931. 

1947:  Peter  J.  Salmon,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Mr.  Sal¬ 
mon  has  been  at  the  Industrial  Home  since 
1917,  almost  ever  since  he  was  graduated 
from  Perkins.  “He  is  a  past  president  of 
the  AAWB,  vice-president  of  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind,  a  trustee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind; 
and  has  been  president  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Council  of  Agencies  for  the 


Blind  and  of  the  New  York  State  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  He  has 
been  chairman  of  joint  legislative  com¬ 
mittees  of  all  sorts  and  has  been  active 
in  the  passage  of  both  national  and  state 
legislation  richly  affecting  the  welfare  of 
blind  people.” 

1948:  Francis  B.  Ierardi,  managing 
director  of  the  National  Braille  Press.  A 
social  worker  for  the  Massachusetts  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  Blind  since  1908,  Mr.  Ierardi 
is  best  known  by  blind  people  all  over  the 
world  as  the  man  who  founded  the  only 
braille  newspaper  printed  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  The  Weekly  News.  “Mr. 
Ierardi  has  held  many  positions  of  trust 
in  the  world  of  the  blind.  He  is  at  present 
serving  as  treasurer  of  the  Howe  Bene¬ 
ficiary  Fund  of  Perkins  Institution.  He 
was  for  ten  years,  1931  to  1941,  treasurer 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  and  is  a  member  of  several 
AAWB  committees,  such  as  the  Shotwell 
Memorial  Fund  Trustees  and  the  Shotwell 
Memorial  Awards  Committee.” 

1949:  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  who  for  thirty 
years  had  been  executive  secretary  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind.  His  life  work  had  been  to  build  up 
from  a  very  small  beginning  the  state 
service  to  the  blind  in  Connecticut  to  one 
of  the  best-run  and  most  responsible  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  country.  For  twenty-seven 
years  he  held  many  positions  of  honor 
and  trust  among  workers  for  the  blind. 
For  ten  years  he  was  secretary  of  the 
AAWB;  he  had  been  a  trustee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
a  member  of  its  scholarship  committee 
since  the  early  days  of  that  organization, 
and  he  was  secretary  of  the  Eastern  Con¬ 
ference  of  Home  Teachers  for  a  number 
of  years. 

1950:  Grace  S.  Harper,  well-known 
for  many  years  as  the  efficient  director 
of  the  New  York  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind.  Her  pioneer  efforts  on  behalf 
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of  the  blind  were  in  Boston,  where  from 
1911  to  1914  she  engaged  in  the  indus¬ 
trial  placement  of  the  crippled,  deaf  and 
blind.  As  director  of  medical  social  work 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  she 
'first  became  concerned  with  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness.  Among  the  honors  be¬ 
stowed  upon  her  have  been  decorations 
!by  the  French  and  Serbian  governments 
for  her  service  to  their  wounded  during 
World  War  I,  and  the  Leslie  Dana  Medal 
for  outstanding  achievement  in  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness. 

1951:  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  managing 
[director  of  the  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  since  1920.  He  was 
blinded  during  the  First  World  War  and 
;received  the  Croix  de  Guerre  and  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire.  In  1940  his 
[alma  mater,  Queens  University,  conferred 
upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
[  of  Laws  in  recognition  of  his  services  to 
the  soldier  and  civilian  blind  of  Canada. 
Colonel  Baker  was  president  of  the  AAWB 
from  1939  until  1941  and  has  been  active 
on  many  committees  relating  to  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  Canada. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  for  many  years. 

Double  Award  Inaugurated 

In  1952,  the  idea  of  honoring  a  lay 
worker  as  well  as  a  professional  person, 
as  was  done  in  1944,  was  adopted.  “The 
second  award  is  designed  as  a  means  of 
recognizing  people  who  are  not  directly 
employed  to  serve  the  blind,  but  who 
contribute  as  laymen  significant  assistance 
directly  or  indirectly  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problems  caused  by  blindness.” 
The  person  selected  that  year  was  Thomas 
J.  Watson,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
International  Business  Machines  Corpora¬ 
tion,  for  his  work  in  promoting  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  handicapped.  In  1952,  IBM 
:  employed  746  handicapped  individuals, 
including  twenty-five  totally  blind  and 
130  with  other  visual  handicaps.  In  1945 


the  company  started  classes  to  teach  blind 
persons  in  the  use  of  electric  typewriters 
in  their  New  York  offices;  by  1952  thirty- 
four  blind  typists  had  been  trained.  Mr. 
Watson’s  personal  interest  in  finding  ways 
to  assist  the  handicapped  led  him  to  have 
IBM  engineers  devote  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  the  development  of  several  devices  for 
the  benefit  of  disabled  people.  Two  of 
these  products  are  specifically  for  the 
blind. 

The  other  medal  recipient  that  year  was 
Daisy  Fiske  Rogers,  who  had  been  active 
in  every  phase  of  the  work  of  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind  for  the 
past  forty-six  years.  She  founded  their 
braille  publication,  The  Lighthouse 
Gleams ,  and  edited  it  for  many  years.  The 
Music  School  was  also  her  creation  and 
she  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  gifts 
of  The  Hardy  Memorial  Home  for  Blind 
Children,  now  River  Lighthouse  Vacation 
Home,  at  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  New  York, 
and  of  Camp  Lighthouse,  Waretown,  New 
Jersey.  In  later  years,  she  served  as  liaison 
between  the  board  of  directors  and  the 
staff  of  the  Association.  She  was  also 
custodian  of  The  Lighthouse  archives. 

1953:  Georges  L.  Raverat  (profes¬ 
sional  worker)  and  Harold  T.  Clark. 
Mr.  Raverat  headed  the  American  Braille 
Press  in  Paris  since  its  beginning  in  1918 
and  had  been  European  director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
since  its  reorganization.  For  his  services 
in  behalf  of  blind  persons  he  was  dec¬ 
orated  by  France,  Poland,  Portugal,  Ru¬ 
mania,  Yugoslavia,  Amman  and  Belgium. 
Dr.  Clark  had  been  actively  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
During  World  War  I  he  spearheaded  the 
volunteer  movement  for  hand-transcribing 
books  into  braille  for  blinded  soldiers  and 
civilians,  until  this  activity  was  taken  over 
by  the  American  Red  Cross.  He  was  a 
trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  from  1938  to  1952  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
Overseas  Blind  from  1946  until  1952. 
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1954:  Grace  C.  Hamman  (professional 
worker)  and  Dr.  Harry  Best.  Mrs. 
Hamman  was  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Sight  Conservation  and  Work  with  the 
Blind,  in  Hawaii,  ever  since  its  inception 
in  1935.  Dr.  Best,  professor  of  sociology 
at  the  University  of  Kentucky,  is  the 
author  of  Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the 
United  States ,  the  most  exhaustive  account 
of  the  history  and  status  of  work  for  the 
blind  in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
its  publication. 

1955:  Mary  Dranga  Campbell  (pro¬ 
fessional  worker)  and  Grace  Swift 
Strong.  Mrs.  Campbell,  last  member  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  for  the  blind  of  the  most 
famous  family  in  the  profession,  held 
many  positions  in  work  with  blind  peo¬ 
ple — co-editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  superintendent  of  the  Ohio  School 
for  the  Blind,  executive  director  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
the  Missouri  State  Commission  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
of  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities.  Lat¬ 
terly  she  had  been  executive  secretary  of 
The  Seeing  Eye  and  finally  archivist  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Mrs.  Strong  was  president  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Society  for  the  Blind  for  thirty- 
two  years.  It  was  due  largely  to  her  efforts 
that  this  organization  progressed  so  rap¬ 
idly  and  so  extensively. 

1956:  Aida  de  Acosta  Breckinridge 
and  General  Melvin  J.  Maas,  Ret. 
Mrs.  Breckinridge  was  cited  for  her  work 
as  organizer  and  executive  director  of  the 
Eye  Bank  for  Sight  Restoration  and  for 
her  part  in  founding  the  Wilmer  Institute 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  General 
Maas,  who  is  blind,  is  chairman  of  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association. 

1957:  J.  Hiram  Chappell  (profes¬ 
sional  worker)  and  Father  Thomas  J. 


Carroll.  Mr.  Chappell  is  a  specialist  in 
rehabilitation  for  the  blind  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
He  was  previously  director  of  guidance 
training  and  placement  for  the  blind  ir 
the  state  of  Oregon.  Father  Carroll  is 
director  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the 
Blind,  in  Boston,  and  chaplain  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association,  and  has 
been  a  tireless  and  very  effective  worker 
for  blind  persons. 

1958:  Marjorie  S.  Hooper  (profes¬ 
sional  worker)  and  Henry  S.  Conover. 
Miss  Hooper,  braille  and  large-type  edi¬ 
tor  at  the  American  Printing  House  for 
the  Blind,  has  devoted  her  life  to  work 
for  the  blind,  starting  at  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  following  her 
graduation  from  college.  Mr.  Conover, 
president  of  the  board  of  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  strengthening  Executive 
Director  Peter  J.  Salmon’s  hands  during 
the  tremendous  growth  of  recent  years 
at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind. 

A  Fitting  Memorial 

Major  Migel  was  very  much  interested 
in  this  testimonial  project  ever  since  it 
was  initiated  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
The  continuation  of  this  recognition  of 
devoted  service  to  the  cause  which  he 
held  most  dear  is  a  fitting  memorial  to 
him. 


Nomination  Deadline 

March  15  is  the  deadline  for  nom¬ 
inations  for  the  Shotwell  Memorial 
Award.  Anyone  having  any  sugges¬ 
tions  should  send  them  immediately 
to  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  838  Investment  Build¬ 
ing,  1511  K  Street,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  5,  D.  C.  A  resume  of  each  candi¬ 
date’s  qualifications  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  nomination  letter. 
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NELSON  COON 

On  January  28,  there  is  planned  to  com¬ 
memorate,  on  the  100th  anniversary  of  his 
death,  a  man  whose  historical  writings 
made  him,  in  the  judgment  of  Samuel 
Eliot  Morison,  the  best  historian  that 
America  has  produced.  That  man  is  Wil¬ 
liam  Hickling  Prescott,  and  he  should  be 
of  interest  to  readers  of  the  New  Outlook 
for  the  double  reason  that  he  was  obliged 
to  pursue  his  work  from  college  days  under 
an  extreme  visual  handicap,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion,  he  was  one  of  the  small  group  of 
men  who  organized  the  board  which  re¬ 
sulted,  in  1829,  in  the  founding  of  the 
Perkins  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  entire  disciplined  life  of  this  man 
is  a  most  engrossing  story  which  is  im¬ 
possible  to  more  than  suggest  in  these 
paragraphs.  He  was  born  in  1796  into  a 
situation  that  was  alike  prosperous  (his 
father  was  a  successful  lawyer),  intel¬ 
lectual  (his  father  had  been  a  teacher, 
keen  Latinist  and  was  a  graduate  of  Har¬ 
vard),  and  historically  minded  (his  grand- 


This  article  continues  Mr.  Coons  series  of 
sketches  of  notable  blind  persons  of  the  past. 
The  author  is  librarian  of  the  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind ,  in  W atertown,  Massachusetts,  home 
of  the  famed  blindiana  library. 


lather  led  the  colonial  troops  at  Bunker 
Hill).  His  schooling  was  intense  and  con¬ 
cluded  at  Harvard  where,  in  a  dining 
room  festivity,  he  lost  the  sight  of  his  left 
eye  by  a  carelessly  thrown  crust  of  bread. 
Two  years  later  his  right  eye  became  af¬ 
fected  and  remained  of  little  use  through¬ 
out  his  life. 

By  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  after  several 
years  of  foreign  travel  and  hunting  around 
for  a  mode  of  occupation  suitable  to  his 
interests,  he  decided  to  tackle  historical 
writing,  but  it  was  ten  years  before  the 
publication  of  his  first  work — Ferninand 
and  Isabella.  This  was  so  well  received 
that  by  1839,  he  was  embarked  on  the 
work  which  was  to  truly  make  him  famous, 
The  Conquest  of  Mexico.  Now,  his  remark¬ 
able  self-discipline  and  meticulousness 
came  into  play,  and  his  care  in  securing 
and  using  original  source  material  was  so 
great  that  his  histories  have  stood  the 
test  of  all  later  research  and  form  the 
source  and  base  of  all  modern  writings  on 
his  subjects.  To  have  done  this  historical 
writing  on  Mexico  (and  later  in  his  The 
History  of  Peru )  without  having  visited 
either  country,  but  yet  to  have  earned  the 
respect  of  the  populations  of  both  lands 


even  within  his  own  time,  would  be  a 
triumph  for  any  writer. 

But  every  word  he  wrote  was  recorded 
on  a  writing  board — the  Noctograph,  de¬ 
vised  in  England  for  use  of  the  blind.  His 
secretary,  describing  his  method  says, 
“When  he  had  fully  prepared  his  chapter 
in  his  mind,  he  began  to  dash  it  off  with 
rapidity  by  the  use  of  his  writing  case. 
As  he  did  not  see  his  paper  when  he  wrote, 
he  sometimes  wrote  twice  over  the  same 
lines,  which  did  not  have  a  tendency  to 
render  them  more  legible.”  One  can  ima¬ 
gine  the  troubles  of  his  secretary. 

And  so  his  life  proceeded,  with  one 
intense  period  of  work  following  another, 
until  his  death  at  the  age  of  sixty-two  in 
1858.  Great  acclaim  came  to  him  during 
his  lifetime.  His  works  had  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  five  languages  before  his  death 
and  are  still  being  so.  His  great  accuracy, 
as  well  as  his  readable  style,  is  everywhere 
acknowledged. 

His  part  in  the  founding  of  Perkins 
School  was  only  one  of  the  manifestations 


of  his  understanding  of  the  needs  of  th< 
community.  He  made  frequent  mentioi 
of  his  blindness  but  never  with  bitterness 
He  was  a  friend  of  Francis  Parkman,  als( 
visually  handicapped,  and  correspondec 
with  M.  P.  Augustin-Thierry,  the  blinc 
French  historian.  Just  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  in  talking  to  a  dear  friend  who 
was  also  blind,  the  Reverend  William  Mil  l 
burn,  he  said,  “I  have  nothing  to  complair 
of,  nor  have  you;  Providence  has  singu 
larly  taken  care  of  us  both,  and  by  com 
pensation,  keeps  the  balance  even.” 

William  Hickling  Prescott  was,  then,  i 
man  of  his  time  who  fitted  perfectly  intc 
the  intellectual  atmosphere  of  Boston,  bu 
who,  because  of  the  vitality  of  his  writ 
ings,  lives  today  in  his  histories. 

Note:  Regional  libraries  generally  wil 
be  found  to  have  copies  of  his  Histor) 
of  Mexico  in  both  braille  (1933)  and  in 
recorded  form  (1950).  Sighted  reader t 
will  find  various  editions  of  his  works  in 
any  good  book  store  or  library. 


BUY  WHITE  CANES 


Made  in  Our  Workshop  with  100%  BLIND  LABOR 


Prices  F.O.B.  Bedford 


Straight  Shaft  —  $15.00  per  doz. 
Tapered  —  $18.00  per  doz. 

5%  discount  on  orders 
of  one  Gross  or  more. 
Shipping  weight  per  doz.  —  7-8  lbs. 


We  Invite  Your  Orders 


Bedford  Branch 

PENNA.  AJS'N  FOR  THE  BLIND 


P.  O.  Box  572 


Bedford,  Penna. 


Quality  White  Canes 
Curved  Handle 
Refrigerator  White 
8"  Flame  Red  Tip 
Hard  Enamel  Finish 

Metal  Glider  Ferrule 
18  to  20  Inch  Taper 
or 

Straight  Shaft 
Made  of  Ash 
Light  of  Weight 
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Rehabilitation  Traineeships 


«i 

re 

10  \  LIMITED  NUMBER  of  rehabilitation 
traineeships,  under  authority  of  the  1954 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act,  are  avail¬ 
able  to  students  in  accredited  schools  of 
'•  social  work,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
he  supply  of  qualified  social  workers  in 
a  he  vocational  rehabilitation  agencies,  in 
hospital  or  clinic  programs  of  rehabilita- 
1  :ion,  in  rehabilitation  centers,  in  sheltered 
•  workshops,  and  in  other  agencies  of  insti¬ 
tutional  programs  concerned  with  rehabil- 
.  tation  of  the  physically  and  mentally  hand¬ 
icapped. 

1  Any  person  interested  in  securing  a 
1  traineeship  must  apply  to  one  of  the  fol- 
»  owing  schools  of  social  work: 

i 

University  of  CaBfornia 
iSchool  of  Social  Welfare 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
School  of  Social  Welfare 

University  of  Southern  California 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

University  of  Denver 
School  of  Social  Work 

Howard  University 

Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 

Florida  State  University 
School  of  Social  Welfare 

Atlanta  University 
School  of  Social  Work 

University  of  Chicago 

School  of  Social  Service  Administration 

University  of  IPinnis 
School  of  Social  Work 

State  University  of  Iowa 
|  School  of  Social  Work 

Tulane  University 
School  of  Social  Work 


Louisiana  State  University 
School  of  Social  Welfare 

Boston  College 
School  of  Social  Work 

Boston  University 
School  of  Social  Work 

Simmons  College 
School  of  Social  Work 

Smith  College 
School  for  Social  Work 

Michigan  State  University 
Department  of  Social  Work 

University  of  Michigan 
School  of  Social  Work 

University  of  Minnesota 
School  of  Social  Work 

University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Social  Work 

Washington  University 

George  Warren  Brown  School  of  Social  Work 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work 
New  York  University 

Graduate  School  of  Public  Administration  and 
Social  Service 

Western  Reserve  University 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences 

Bryn  Mawr  College 

Graduate  Department  of  Social  Work  and  Social 
Research 

University  of  Pittsburgh 
School  of  Social  Work 

University  of  Tennessee 
School  of  Social  Work 

University  of  Utah 
School  of  Social  Work 

University  of  Washington 
School  of  Social  Work 

West  Virginia  University 
Department  of  Social  Work 
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Hadley  School  Accredited 


The  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind,  Win- 
netka,  Illinois,  has  been  accredited  by  the 
National  Home-Study  Council,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  which  has  set  quality  standards 
for  home-study  schools  since  1926.  Ac¬ 
creditation  was  granted  after  an  intensive 
examination  by  the  Council’s  Accrediting 
Commission,  composed  of  home-study  and 
subject  specialists.  The  examination  in¬ 
cluded  an  all-day  visit  at  the  Hadley  School 
by  four  representatives  of  the  Accrediting 
Commission. 

Only  schools  which  offer  an  education¬ 
ally  sound  and  up-to-date  curriculum, 
possess  a  competent  faculty,  maintain  con¬ 
structive,  helpful  relationships  with  their 
students,  and  are  financially  responsible 
are  accredited  by  the  National  Home- 
Study  Council. 

The  Hadley  School  has  offered  a  cur¬ 
riculum  of  home-study  courses  for  the 
blind  since  1922.  All  textbooks  and  in¬ 
structions  are  in  braille,  or  recorded,  and 
all  courses  are  offered  without  charge. 
The  present  student  enrollment  is  over 
1300 — in  every  state  of  the  United  States 
and  in  over  forty  other  countries.  The  cur¬ 
riculum  span  is  from  fifth  grade  to  college. 
By  a  special  arrangement  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  selected  college  courses 
from  the  curriculum  of  the  University’s 
Home-Study  Department  are  offered  in 
braille  through  the  Hadley  School. 

The  Hadley  School  for  the  Blind  will 
be  listed  in  the  new  Home-Study  Blue 
Book ,  the  official  index  of  approved  home- 
study  schools,  published  by  the  National 
Home-Study  Council.  The  Hadley  School, 
housed  in  a  new  brick  and  concrete  build¬ 
ing  at  700  Elm  Street,  Winnetka,  Illinois, 
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invites  visitors  to  come  in  and  see  it 
facilities,  which  include  a  three-level  braill 
library  and  modern  recording  studio 
where  textbooks  are  read  by  volunteer 
and  recorded  on  magnetic  tape.  The  schoc 
has  a  faculty  of  twenty,  of  whom  five  ar< 
blind.  The  Hadley  School  is  the  only  home 
study  school  for  the  blind.  All  courses  ant 
services  are  free. 

» 

Learning- Aptitude  Test 
to  be  Developed 

A  two-year  research  grant  of  $12,382  fo: 
developing  a  learning-aptitude  test  for  the 
blind  has  been  made  by  the  America! 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  Professor 
T.  E.  Newland,  University  of  Illinois  Col 
lege  of  Education. 

The  test  being  devised  by  Professor 
Newland  would  be  the  first  to  be  com 
pletely  tactual.  It  does  not  involve  ability 
to  read  braille  but  results  would  indicate 
aptitude  for  braille  reading,  Professoii 
Newland  said. 

The  grant  will  cover  expenses  of  tw<; 
research  assistants,  stenographic  assist 
ance,  and  travel.  Data  on  540  blind  chil 
dren  in  the  Midwest  has  already  been  col 
lected  by  Professor  Newland  under  ; 
grant  from  the  University  of  Illinois  Re 
search  Board.  Under  the  new  grant  he  wil 
collect  similar  material  in  the  East,  West 
and  South. 
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Newsweek  Magazine  Recorded 


ne- 


The  new  recorded  edition  of  Newsweek 
^magazine  is  making  its  initial  appearance 
!  with  the  January  5  issue. 

10J  The  inauguration  of  this  service,  oper¬ 
ated  by  the  American  Printing  House  for 
00  the  Blind  in  cooperation  with  Newsweek 
3rf  magazine,  marks  the  first  time  that  the 
contents  of  a  news  magazine  have  been 
Recorded  for  blind  readers.  Through  an 
unprecedented  high-speed  recording  and 
shipping  operation,  blind  persons  will  now 
he  able  to  hear  recordings  of  each  issue 
jjust  two  days  after  the  magazine  is  avail¬ 
able  at  the  newsstands.  Advance  copies  of 
Newsweek  will  be  rushed  each  Monday 
morning  to  the  American  Printing  House. 
Four  professional  readers  will  immediately 
record  on  tape  the  entire  editorial  content. 
It  will  then  be  proofread,  and  re-recorded 
on  acetate  to  produce  a  set  of  master  rec¬ 
ords. 

1fi*  Each  issue  will  consist  of  four  long- 
playing,  unbreakable  twelve-inch  records, 
)r|a  total  of  eight  sides.  The  records  will  be 
shipped  each  Thursday  to  blind  individ¬ 
uals  and  to  schools  and  circulating  li¬ 
braries. 

Finis  E.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the 
American  Printing  House,  commented 
that,  “The  Newsweek  Talking  Magazine 
r;  will  fill  one  of  the  great  voids  in  the  intel¬ 
lectual  lives  of  thousands  of  blind  Ameri¬ 
cans.  I  am  sure  that  friends  of  the  blind 
and  persons  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
the  blind  will  realize  both  the  scope  and 
possibilities  of  the  new  project,  and  I  am 
3  equally  sure  that  they  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  Newsweek 
Talking  Magazine  Fund  for  the  Blind.” 

Production  cost  of  the  sets  of  records, 
with  mailing  cases,  is  $3.50  for  one  week 


and  $182  for  a  full  year.  A  contribution 
of  $182  permits  the  donor  to  designate  the 
individual  to  receive  the  Newsweek  Talk¬ 
ing  Magazine  for  fifty-two  weeks  as  his 
personal  property.  Contributions  of  $100 
or  more  permit  the  designation  of  an  in¬ 
dividual  to  receive  the  Talking  Magazine 
for  his  own  use  each  week  before  sending 
it  on  to  a  circulating  library  for  the  blind. 
Contributions  of  $91  provide  the  records 
for  twenty-six  weeks;  $45.50  for  thirteen 
weeks;  $35  for  ten  weeks  and  $17.50  for 
five  weeks. 


Guild  Institute 
Proceedings  Available 


Bound  volumes  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Third  Annual  Institute  of  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  held 
February  21,  1958,  are  now  available  on 
request.  A  large  volume  contains  complete 
proceedings  of  the  Institute’s  four  panels : 
“Working  With  the  Family  of  the  Aged 
Client”;  “Two  Approaches  to  the  Problem 
of  the  Visually  Handicapped  Child”; 
“Diagnosis  and  Evaluation  in  Vocational 
Rehabilitation”;  and  “Group  Work  in  an 
Integrated  Setting.”  A  smaller  volume  con¬ 
tains  only  the  third  and  fourth  panels. 
Either  volume  can  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Public  Relations  Department,  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  1880 
Broadway,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
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Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


FOUR  OF  A  KIND 

Yes,  they  were  four  of  a  kind.  It  would 
be  happier  to  say  that  they  are,  rather 
than  that  they  were.  Migel  .  .  .  Ziegler  .  .  . 
Kleber  .  .  .  Powers — four  men  of  impor¬ 
tance  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind;  four  men  of  consequence  in  mat¬ 
ters  affecting  the  blind  in  general;  four 
men  of  decidedly  definite  ideas — four  men 
who  died  in  1958. 

The  “Hindsight”  manuscript  for  Janu¬ 
ary  originally  was  to  have  been  devoted 
to  an  appraisal  of  the  year  just  ended — 
an  appraisal,  that  is,  of  its  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  the  history  of  efforts  on  behalf 
of  blind  persons.  An  obituary  of  a  calen¬ 
dar  year,  however,  might  not  attain  the 
elements  of  a  eulogy.  “Hindsight”  prefers 
to  eulogize  in  its  own  way  those  men — 
four  of  a  kind  when  it  came  to  zeal  and 
dedication  in  our  field. 

Actually,  you  might  say  that  they  were 
two  pairs,  or  two  sets,  of  two  of  a  kind. 
The  lives  and  works  of  Moses  Charles 
Migel  and  William  Ziegler,  Jr.,  were  oddly 
similar — each  outstanding  as  a  financier- 
philanthropist-lay  board  leader  in  profes¬ 
sional  social  welfare.  J.  0.  (“Jack”) 
Kleber  and  Manuel  Powers  also  followed 
oddly  similar  careers.  Their  interests  were 
in  engineering — and  each  specialized  in 
sound  recording  and  reproduction.  The 
shape  and  scope  of  the  Foundation  and 
work  for  the  blind  in  general  would  be 
vastly  different  without  the  influences  of 
the  first  pair.  The  shape  and  scope  of 
American  talking  book  and  library  serv¬ 
ices  for  the  blind  in  general  would  be 
vastly  different  and  perhaps  less  success¬ 
ful  without  the  contributions  of  the  other 
pair. 

In  terms  of  acquaintance  in  the  field, 
the  name  and  personality  of  Manuel 


I  j 

Powers  probably  was  the  least  known  o 
the  four.  A  perfectionist  in  his  work,  h< 
was  a  man  whose  own  imperfections  were 
of  the  least  important  kind.  A  Cuban  b} 
birth,  he  never  really  got  the  hang  of  the 
English  language,  and  I  am  sure  that  his 
problem  of  communicating  bothered  hin 
a  great  deal — a  great  deal  more  than  il 
did  his  friends.  The  reputation  of  Latins 
for  warmth  and  affection  could  have  beer 
started  by  Manuel,  and  I  daresay  he  corn 
tributed  his  bit  as  well  to  their  reputatior 
for  temper.  His  worst  imperfection  wasf 
his  health — the  health  that  began  to  fail 
a  long  time  ago.  Who  can  say  whether  he 
was  his  own  greatest  enemy  —  working 
without  sleep  many  nights  and  week-ends 
as  he  pursued  for  the  thousandth  time  a 
new  idea  for  a  tone-arm  or  a  turntable 
mechanism.  Did  his  nervous  energy  drive 
him  to  interminable  labor,  or  did  the  labor 
create  the  condition  that  finally  claimed 
his  body  bit  by  b?t? 

Manuel  essentially  was  a  serious-mind¬ 
ed  man.  In  the  Foundation,  he  considered 
it  his  inescapable  duty  to  perfect  a  talk¬ 
ing  book  record  “that  would  sound  just 
like  the  reader  is  in  the  room  with  the 
listener.”  He  was  convinced  that  it  was 
an  attainable  objective,  and  while  he  did 
not  have  time  enough  in  life  to  achieve 
it,  his  efforts  in  that  direction  helped  im¬ 
measurably  to  make  the  talking  book — 
whether  in  conventional  pressed  record 
form  or  in  embossed  plastic  discs — of  a! 
quality  unequalled  for  many  years  by 
private  industry.  His  official  task  during 
the  last  few  years  was  the  combined  work 
of  technical  superviser  of  talking  book 
record  production  and  consultant  to  the 
AFB  laboratory  in  reproducer  design,  and 
it  will  be  a  long  time  before  other  tech¬ 
nicians  will  come  up  with  improvements 
that  will  obsolete  his  touch. 
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Manuel  probably  would  like  to  be  re- 
nembered  just  as  much  for  his  lighter 
noments.  When  it  came  to  Latin  dancing 
—well,  just  ask  the  cha-cha-cha  set  at  the 
foundation  about  his  leadership  at  Christ- 
nas  parties. 

if  When  it  comes  to  the  lighter  side,  this 
f  vas  J.  0.  Kleber’s  trademark.  Jack  was 
t|i  man  who  thoroughly  enjoyed  anecdotes 
vj»f  all  kinds,  seemingly  one  of  those  occa- 
tjional  men  who  can  retain  hundreds  in 
;;iis  mind  and  produce  several  suitable  for 
sjmy  occasion  without  strain.  Some  of  the 
tories,  of  course,  were  risque,  as  we  say. 
ack,  however,  had  the  ability  to  tell  such 
okes  even  in  the  midst  of  mixed  com- 
>any  without  coarseness  or  offense.  It  is 
:asy  to  understand  how  —  he  intended 


lone. 


e 


Jack  could  be  said  to  be  famous  among 
lis  numerous  friends  for  many  things, 
imong  them  his  card  tricks.  He  was  some- 
liing  of  a  frustrated  magician.  I  charac- 
erize  him  most  of  all,  however,  as  the 
loggonedest  collector  of  odds  and  ends 
ever  knew.  Anything  that  looked  as  if 
t  might  be  useful  in  some  Rube  Goldberg 
xperiment  would  be  pried  loose  from  a 
unk  pile  and  carted  off  to  his  house.  Espe- 
ially  fascinating  to  him  were  things  like 
lectric  motors,  pumps,  old  amplifiers  and 
peakers,  and  probably  anything  else  that 
lad  wires  going  to  and  from  it. 

It  may  have  been  this  trait  in  Jack 
Cleber  that  made  his  attention  become  at- 
racted  to  the  availability  some  years  ago 
>f  some  RCA  recording  equipment.  Be- 
ore  that  time,  the  Foundation  had  not 
ittempted  to  complete  the  entire  talking 
>ook  process  in  its  own  plant,  and  much 
>f  the  production  was  done  by  commercial 
irms  at  the  cost  of  speed,  efficiency  and 
conomy.  Working  closely  with  the  late 
lobert  B.  Irwin,  then  director  of  the 
foundation,  and  with  the  help  of  others, 
te  managed  the  task  of  establishing 
.  complete  studio-to-shipping-department 
process.  The  equipment  he  secured  and 
nstalled  at  low  cost  was  later  to  be  super- 
eded  by  advanced  design  components, 


but  it  was  with  his  ingenuity  that  the 
fundamental  plant  was  put  into  operation 
and  began  to  gain  valuable  experience. 

For  the  past  few  years,  Jack  worked  on 
the  staff  of  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind.  His  assignment  there  was  to  de¬ 
vote  much  time  to  the  production  engi¬ 
neering  required  in  workshops  employing 
blind  persons  in  the  manufacture  of  nu¬ 
merous  kinds  of  merchandise.  As  such, 
he  became  involved  in  looms  and  cutting 
tables,  sorting  apparatus,  automatic  safety 
gadgets  for  sewing  machines — and  quite 
a  list  of  other  things.  Nevertheless,  he 
couldn’t  prevent  Providence  from  turning 
him  once  again  into  the  area  of  sound 
recording  and  reproduction.  This  time,  he 
began  serving  on  behalf  of  NIB  as  con¬ 
sultant  to  shops  which  produce  talking 
hook  machines,.  It  was  his  conviction  and 
determination  to  perfect  a  machine  design 
that  could  be  assembled  without  hot  sol¬ 
dering  operations.  His  idea  has  advanced 
to  a  practical  realization. 

You  may  have  gotten  the  impression 
by  now  that  in  describing  these  men  as 
I  knew  them,  I  have  more  interest  in  them 
as  people  than  in  evaluating  their  lives. 
I  have  wondered  often — but  without  con¬ 
clusion — why  those  of  us  in  this  field  are 
in  it,  and  have  never  failed  to  find  among 
people  in  this  field  the  most  interesting 
personalities  anywhere.  Take  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  as  an  example. 

William  Ziegler  ostensibly  was  a  very 
shy  man.  Master  of  large  financial  enter¬ 
prises,  philanthropist  of  unusual  propor¬ 
tions  notwithstanding  a  liking  for  cold, 
hard  facts,  he  was  a  very  human  indi¬ 
vidual.  His  love  for  sports,  especially 
horses  and  sailing,  was  quite  obvious. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  he 
had  an  intense  love  for  music,  and  in  his 
way  attempted  to  advance  the  arts  of  music 
and  drama  without  profit  motivation.  The 
song  When  Day  Is  Done,  somewhat  pop¬ 
ular  in  the  States,  was  imported  by  him 
after  he  had  heard  it  played  on  one  of 
his  numerous  trips  to  France. 

I  would  say  that  William  Ziegler  loved 
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love.  He  couldn’t  stand  unnecessary  con¬ 
flict  and  discord — and  perhaps  he  hoped 
in  life  to  achieve  the  harmony  he  found 
in  beautiful  music.  As  president  of  the 
Foundation,  he  conducted  its  board-level 
affairs  in  a  manner  calculated  to  achieve 
that  harmony.  Coupled  with  the  natural 
desire  of  his  colleagues  to  pull  together 
for  the  good  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Ziegler’s 
insistence  upon  unity  before  action  is 
probably  one  of  the  basic  keys  to  the 
solidarity  of  the  Foundation  in  program 
and  finance.  This  man  never  had  to  give 
an  order — you  just  liked  working  for  him 
and  followed  his  suggestion  without  a 
thought  that  it  was  obedience. 

Moses  Charles  Migel — although  similar 
in  many  characteristics — was  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  temperament.  The  Major,  as  everyone 
knew  him,  believed  in  getting  right  to  the 
heart  of  a  matter  and  solving  a  problem 
with  direct  action.  Conflict  did  not  bother 
him — he  thrived  on  it  if  it  promised  to 
produce  something  good  and  constructive. 
He  never  was  satisfied  with  achievement, 
and  while  cautioning  on  the  one  hand  that 
everything  at  the  Foundation  must  be 
planned  on  a  long-range  basis,  he  still 
would  demonstrate  keenly  his  impatience 
over  tasks  not  yet  completed. 

One  day  not  long  ago  I  proceeded  up¬ 
town  for  an  appointment  with  the  Major 
— chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees.  I  was 
tired.  On  the  way,  I  reflected  on  the  tre¬ 


mendous  array  of  activities  going  on  in 
and  around  the  Foundation  that  required 
constant  attention.  I  wearily  reflected,  and 
yet  began  feeling  some  pride,  about  the 
reports  I  would  make  to  the  Major  oi 
progress  and  accomplishment.  After  greet¬ 
ing  me  in  his  normally  warm  but  business¬ 
like  way,  he  fixed  me  with  his  hearing  aid 
and  strong-lens  glasses  —  he  was  pasl 
ninety  years  old — and  said:  “Tell  me,  are 
you  doing  anything  these  days?” 

The  Major’s  often-noted  sense  of  humoi 
probably  appreciated  my  reaction.  I  am 
equally  sure,  however,  that  he  was  missing 
the  days  of  dramatic  activity  through 
which  he  lived  and  in  which  he  partici¬ 
pated — such  as  the  controversies  ovei 
adoption  of  braille  in  the  twenties  and  the 
arguments  over  federal  legislation  thal 
provided  the  base  for  most  of  this  coun¬ 
try’s  services  to  and  benefits  for  the  blind 

The  death  of  each  of  these  four  met 
was  something  of  a  personal  shock.  Il 
was  a  shock,  too,  to  many  others.  The 
death  of  anyone  in  a  family,  it  is  said, 
is  psychologically  the  natural  time  foi 
introspection  and  remembering.  As  I  re 
fleet  upon  these  four — men  whom  I  knew 
only  through  professional  friendships — 1 
am  happy  to  have  known  them.  As  foi 
work  for  the  blind — well,  when  the  Good 
Lord  dealt  out  the  hand  that  our  field 
was  to  hold  He  certainly  delivered  four  oi 
a  kind — four  aces  of  hearts. 


Research  in  Review 


Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


“Attitudes  of  Educators  Toward  Exceptional 
Children,”  by  Norris  G.  Haring,  George  G. 
Stern  and  William  M.  Cruickshank.  Syracuse 
University  Press,  1958.  238p. 

Within  the  past  decade,  there  has  been 
a  surge  of  interest  in  public  and  profes¬ 
sional  attitudes  toward  disabled  people. 
Two  major  influences  have  added  impor¬ 
tant  fuel  to  this  trend.  In  the  first  place, 


there  has  been  a  marked  change  in  philos¬ 
ophy.  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  the 
reasons  for  segregating  handicapped  chil 
dren  and  adults  from  the  non-disabled  are 
less  compelling  than  they  used  to  be.  Ir 
fact,  leaders  of  educational  thought 
through  integrating  service  to  the  disabled 
with  current  psychological  and  social  re¬ 
search,  have  made  a  clear  case  for  the 
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opacity  of  most  disabled  individuals  to 
rticipate  in  community-wide  activities 
ch  as  education  and  employment.  Sec- 


idly,  special  education  and  rehabilita- 
>n  have  taken  giant  steps  forward, 
irough  improved  approaches  and  tech- 
5'  ques,  increasingly  large  proportions  of 
a  sabled  children  and  adults  are  being 
spared  to  remain  in  their  communities 
e  td  to  function  effectively  in  most  areas 
:  living. 

r  As  increasing  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
tegration  of  the  disabled  individual  into 
s  community,  attention  is  being  focused 
Don  the  attitudinal  structure  of  that  corn- 
unity.  Whereas  progress  has  been  made 
r  evolving  a  philosophy,  an  educational 
ructure,  and  a  rehabilitation  service 
ivorable  to  this  goal,  instances  are  re- 
3atedly  recorded  of  communities  which 
ck  the  readiness  to  emotionally  accept 
1  ie  disabled  individual  and  to  provide 
im  with  a  place  in  its  educational  and 
)cial  milieu.  In  some  cases,  the  student 
id  the  client  are  ready  but  the  com- 
mnity  is  not.  Theoreticians  and  experi- 
lenters  have  developed  a  literature  around 
us  problem.  As  yet,  their  findings  have 
ot  been  translated  into  organized  con- 
~ete  attempts  to  modify  community  at- 
tudes  on  a  broad  scale. 

In  service  to  the  blind,  vocational  place- 
lent  in  industry  has  embodied  many  of 
lese  problems.  Despite  advances  in  em- 
loyer  acceptance  of  blind  workers,  there 
ill  are  numbers  of  blind  clients,  appar- 
ntly  capable  of  holding  their  own  in 
lected  occupational  situations,  who  are 
nemployed  or  in  sheltered  workshops, 
lowever,  an  equally  vital  problem  area 
as  emerged  from  recent  developments  in 
inerant  teaching  of  blind  children  in  the 
sgular  public-school  classes.  The  key  to 
lese  programs  is  the  regular  class  teacher, 
f,  within  a  particular  school  system,  in- 
ividual  teachers  and  staff  groups  respond 
egatively  to  blind  children,  and  if  at- 
3mpts  to  modify  such  attitudes  are  inef- 
3ctual,  the  itinerant  teaching  program 
lay  be  expected  to  face  real  problems. 


Most  of  the  regular  teachers  in  whose 
classes  blind  children  are  placed  are  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  special  problems  of 
visually  handicapped  children.  As  products 
of  the  general  culture,  they  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  share  some  of  the  general  at¬ 
titudes  toward  blindness  held  by  lay  per¬ 
sons. 

In  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  effects  of 
one  method  of  modifying  attitudes  within 
a  population  of  classroom  teachers,  Har¬ 
ing,  Stern,  and  Cruickshank  established  a 
design  for  an  action  research.  A  plan  was 
developed  through  which  attitudes  were 
measured  prior  and  subsequent  to  an 
educational  experience.  Then,  through  sta¬ 
tistical  and  analytical  means,  changes  in 
attitude  and  information  were  identified 
and  interpreted. 

THE  STUDY.  One  hundred  forty-one  staff 
members  of  four  schools  were  registered 
for  the  program.  These  four  schools 
ranged  from  rural  to  city,  and  from  sub¬ 
stantial  special  education  programs  to 
limited  ones  with  very  few  exceptional 
children.  During  the  first  and  last  sessions 
of  the  experiment,  the  participants  were 
asked  to  complete  four  instruments:  1) 
The  General  Information  Inventory;  2) 
The  Classroom  Integration  Inventory;  3) 
The  Activities  Index;  and  4)  The  Picture 
Judgment  Test. 

During  the  last  session  only  a  fifth  in¬ 
strument  was  administered:  the  Critical 
Incident  Technique. 

The  heart  of  the  experiment  was  a  series 
of  two-hour  “workshops”  conducted  for 
fifteen  sessions  in  each  of  the  four  schools. 
These  “workshops”  ran  from  October  to 
May,  each  requiring  about  thirty  weeks  to 
complete.  In  each  “workshop,”  a  con¬ 
sultant  lectured  for  the  first  hour.  These 
lectures  covered  eight  areas  of  exception¬ 
ality:  intellectual  retardation,  orthopedic 
or  neurological  impairments,  impaired 
hearing  and/or  speech,  academic  retarda¬ 
tion,  visual  impairments,  superior  talent 
and/or  intelligence,  emotional  distur¬ 
bances,  and  slow  learning  ability.  After 
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the  first  hour,  the  lecture  group  was  di¬ 
vided  into  smaller  groups,  not  exceeding 
eighteen  teachers  in  each.  These  smaller 
groups  had  an  hour  of  free  discussion 
under  appointed  leaders.  In  addition,  each 
participant  was  requested  to  spend  one 
half  day  during  the  study  period  visiting 
a  facility  for  exceptional  children. 

When  comparisons  were  made  of  the 
results  obtained  from  the  evaluation  in¬ 
struments  administered  in  the  first  and 
last  sessions,  the  following  changes  were 
noted : 

1.  The  teachers  from  each  of  the  four  schools 
increased  significantly  in  their  information  and 
understanding  of  exceptional  children. 

2.  Increases  in  information  do  not  necessarily 
effect  increases  in  attitude  •  of  acceptance  on  the 
part  of  teachers. 

3.  The  teachers  became  significantly  more 
accepting  of  exceptional  children  as  a  result  of 
the  workshop  experiences. 

4.  The  teachers  from  the  two  schools  which 
enrolled  the  largest  number  of  handicapped 
children  demonstrated  the  greatest  modification 
in  their  attitudes  of  acceptance  toward  these 
children. 

5.  The  teachers  did  not  become  more  realistic 
in  their  judgments  of  the  most  accurate  place¬ 
ment  of  exceptional  children  as  a  result  of  the 
workshop. 

6.  Changes  in  attitudes  toward  exceptional 
children  did  not  involve  measurable  changes  in 
the  basic  personality  characteristic  of  the 
teachers. 

7.  The  responses  of  the  teachers  became  more 
positive,  i.e.,  they  responded  with  less  sympathy 
or  rejection  and  more  concrete  procedures  for 
working  with  exceptional  children. 

8.  The  workshop  did  not  effect  positive  re¬ 
sponses  from  the  teachers  with  regard  to  their 
own  adjustment  or  their  adjustment  to  their 
superiors  or  peers. 

9.  The  teachers  were  able  to  incorporate  the 
increased  acceptance  and  understanding  they 
experienced  from  the  workshop  in  their  day-to- 
day  teaching  relationship  with  exceptional 
children. 

In  the  light  of  these  findings,  the  au¬ 
thors  draw  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  The  changes  in  teachers’  attitudes  were  on 
an  emotional  level  and  did  not  render  them 
more  effective  in  making  decisions  about  the 
educational  placement  of  exceptional  children. 

2.  It  is  possible  to  modify  teachers’  attitudes 
toward  exceptional  children  even  though  there 


are  no  basic  changes  in  teachers’  personalill1 
structures. 

3.  Increased  acceptance  of  handicapped  ch|§: 

dren  seemed  to  be  greater  in  groups  in  whi<||i 
feelings,  attitudes,  and  tensions  were  freely  dill., 
cussed.  However,  such  group  dynamics  tend* 
to  appear  more  frequently  among  teachers  wl  “ 
had  had  actual  teaching  experience  with  e 
ceptional  children.  I' 

4.  The  most  effective  results  in  modifying  a 
titudes  occurred  when  the  workshops  accor 
panied  actual  experience  with  exceptional  chi 
dren.  Thus,  this  approach  cannot  be  used  as  ( 
substitute  for  experience,  but  as  an  adjunct  1 
it,  preferably  occurring  simultaneously  wilj 
teaching  contacts  with  exceptional  children. 

IMPLICATIONS.  It  seems  that  any  edi 

cational  or  rehabilitation  project  whicff, 
attempts  to  integrate  blind  children  an 
adults  into  a  setting  populated  by  seein 
persons  must  take  into  account  the  a 
titudes  of  the  latter.  If  it  has  been  estal 
lished  that  these  attitudes  may  constitut 
barriers  to  the  success  of  the  service,  se\ 
eral  alternatives  are  suggested: 

1.  A  crash  program.  Under  this  type  o 
program,  the  blind  person  is  placed  ii 
the  situation  regardless  of  the  emotiona 
climate  which  may  greet  him.  It  is  hoped 
in  this  way,  that  the  impact  of  the  blin* 
person  upon  the  attitudes  of  the  seeinj 
will  sooner  or  later  make  itself  felt,  lead 
ing  to  greater  acceptance. 

2.  A  program  of  gradualism.  Under  thi; 
program  seeing  persons  are  given  time  t< 
“get  used”  to  the  idea  of  having  the  blim 
child  or  adult  admitted  into  their  situa 
tion.  On  an  educational  level,  teachers  ma] 
be  given  several  months’  notice  that  < 
blind  child  will  enter  the  classroom.  Dur 
ing  this  period,  the  teachers  will  have  ai 
opportunity  to  express  feelings  and  tc 
make  preparations  for  the  appearance  o 
the  blind  child. 

3.  A  program  of  education.  As  in  th(fl 
study  currently  reviewed,  a  systemath 
plan  is  developed  through  which  selectee 
experiences  are  shared  by  the  group.  These 
experiences  are  chosen  on  the  basis  ol 
their  probable  effect  upon  attitudes. 

In  service  to  the  blind,  we  have  had 
relatively  few  instances  of  an  organized 
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Ingram  of  education  in  the  area  of  at- 
udes.  We  have  had  innumerable  in- 
ances  of  theoretical  postulations,  reports 
isolated  experience,  and  sheer  conjec- 
re.  Since  attitudes  toward  the  blind  are 
ucial  in  shaping  the  success  of  many 
i  Ograms,  it  seems  clear  that  we  need  a 
rvice-oriented  type  of  research  and  plan- 
ng.  For  example,  an  experiment  in  the 
ea  of  attitudes  is  being  carried  on  in 
jew  York  City  under  the  auspices  of  a 
Ijhool  of  social  work.  It  may  add  con- 
derable  depth  to  our  understanding  of 
e  dynamics  of  public  attitudes.  How- 
er,  there  is  also  need  for  local  and  spe- 
fic  research  in  practical  everyday  matters 
lating  to  public  attitudes.  For  example, 
le  can  envision  the  outlines  of  a  research 
isign  in  which  an  agency  studies  the 
ipact  of  its  public-relations  programs 
3on  public  acceptance  of  blind  persons 
:  the  influence  of  certain  appeals  to  the 
)mmunity  for  funds  upon  the  readiness 
:  employers  to  hire  blind  workers  or  the 
ifluence  on  attitudes  of  community  con- 
cts  made  by  superior  blind  persons  work- 
ig  on  the  staffs  of  social  agencies. 

We  have  had  a  long-range  awareness  of 
e  importance  of  attitudes  in  service  to 
ind  persons.  We  are  now  accumulating 
ddence,  such  as  that  presented  in  the 
aring,  Stern,  and  Cruickshank  study, 
at  certain  procedures  can  be  effective  in 
odifying  attitudes.  The  way  seems  open 
>r  us  to  gather  more  data  as  we  begin  to 
Dply  the  findings  now  on  hand  to  the 
dution  of  attitude  problems  in  our  field. 

Current  Literature 

'  “The  Development  and  Testing  of  an 
ttitude  to  Blindness  Scale,”  by  Emory 
.  Cowen,  Rita  P.  Underberg,  and  Ron- 
d  T.  Verrillo.  The  Journal  of  Social 
sychology,  November  1958.  This  study 
as  done  at  the  University  of  Rochester. 

series  of  propositions  dealing  with  at- 
tudes  to  blindness  were  given  to  a  group 


of  workers  with  the  blind,  to  be  judged 
in  terms  of  whether  they  reflected  a  posi¬ 
tive  or  negative  attitude  toward  this  dis¬ 
ability.  Items  were  selected  for  which 
there  was  100  per  cent  judges’  agreement 
with  respect  to  direction.  The  items  were 
then  given  in  group  tests  to  several  adult 
education  classes  in  psychology.  A  table 
presents  the  final  thirty-item  scale  which 
was  worked  out.  Subsequent  testing  of 
the  same  subjects  showed  significant  cor¬ 
relations  between  negative  attitudes  to 
blindness  and  anti-minority,  anti-Negro, 
and  pro-authoritarian  attitudes,  which  was 
interpreted  as  consistent  with  the  view 
that  the  psychological  position  of  the  blind 
and  minority  group  members  are  similar 
in  some  significant  ways. 

★  The  Specialized  Agency:  Focal  Point 
in  Bettering  Community  Service .  Proceed¬ 
ings,  The  Third  Institute,  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind,  February  21,  1958. 
The  introduction  is  an  address  by  Irving 
M.  Friedman,  secretary  of  the  Governor’s 
Committee  on  Employment  of  the  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped,  in  which  he  discusses 
“The  Responsibility  of  the  Community  to 
the  Handicapped  Person.”  Four  panels 
on  the  following  topics  are  included:  I. 
Working  with  the  Family  of  the  Aged 
Client;  II.  Two  Approaches  to  the  Prob¬ 
lem  of  the  Visually  Handicapped  Child 
(the  segregated  setting  and  the  non- 
segregated  setting);  III.  Diagnosis  and 
Evaluation  in  Vocational  Rehabilitation; 
IV.  Groupwork  in  an  Integrated  Setting. 

★  “Auditory  Skills  of  Blinded  Individ¬ 
uals  with  Pilot  Dogs,”  by  John  J.  O’Neil, 
Herbert  J.  Oyer,  and  Donald  J.  Baker. 
Journal  of  Speech  and  Hearing  Research , 
September  1958.  The  purpose  of  this 
study,  which  was  supported  by  the  Ohio 
State  University,  was  to  determine  whether 
a  significant  relationship  existed  between 
the  ability  of  blinded  individuals  to  use 
a  guide  dog  successfully  and  their  hearing 
acuity,  hearing  discrimination,  and  sound 
localization  ability.  A  battery  of  tests  was 
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administered  to  fifty-three  sightless  per¬ 
sons  drawn  from  Pilot  Dogs,  Inc.,  of 
Columbus,  Ohio.  Each  person’s  ratings 
on  the  sound  tests  were  compared  with 
his  relative  skill  in  the  use  of  a  guide 
dog.  Results  indicated  that  the  subjects 
who  were  above-average  in  their  use  of  a 
pilot  dog  had  better  hearing  than  the  aver¬ 
age  and  below-average  groups. 

★  “Cooking  Without  Looking  offers  rec¬ 
ipes  in  Braille,”  by  Esther  Tipps  and 
Jennie  S.  Wilmot.  Journal  of  Home 
Economics ,  June  1958.  An  announcement 
and  description  of  the  new  braille  cook¬ 
book  by  Miss  Tipps,  foods  teacher,  Texas 
School  for  the  Blind.  The  article  lists 
some  of  the  differences  in  cooking  tech¬ 
niques  for  sighted  and  blind  persons. 

r 

★  “America’s  House  of  Braille  and  Talk¬ 
ing  Books,”  by  Blake  Clark.  Reader  s 
Digest,  October  1958.  Commemorates  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  describes  the  varied  activi¬ 
ties  in  providing  reading  material  and 
aids  for  the  blind. 

★  “Your  Product  Can  Help  the  Blind  to 
Lead  a  More  Nearly  Normal  Life,”  by 
Etna  M.  Kelley.  Sales  Management,  Sep¬ 
tember  5,  1958.  A  discussion  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  listed  in  the  catalog  “Aids  for  the 
Blind,”  issued  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 


Appointments 

★  The  appointment  of  William  0.  McGill 
as  executive  director  of  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  became  effective 
December  15,  1958. 

A  native  of  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Mr. 
McGill  received  his  B.A.  degree  at  Mary¬ 
ville  College  in  Maryville,  Tennessee, 
where  he  did  honors  work  in  psychology. 


He  received  his  B.D.  degree  from  Mnf 
Cormick  Theological  Seminary  and  1® 
had  further  study  at  the  University 
Chicago  and  Garrett  Biblical  Institute,  p 
addition  to  pastorates  in  Indiana,  C|p 
cago,  and  his  present  church  in  Wheelii|i 
Illinois,  he  was  head  resident  at  Samarit  to 
Neighborhood  House  and  program  <  f1 
rector  at  Christopher  House,  both  i 
Chicago. 

Mr.  McGill  has  a  wide  interest  in  t  a 
area  of  social  ethics.  He  has  served  as 
voluntary  citizen  member  on  the  Comm 
sion  of  Human  Relations,  Camping  I i 
partment  of  the  Presbytery  of  Chicag  i 
Special  Committee  on  Chicago  Pub.  ! 
Schools,  and  Special  Committee  on  Ra 
Relations.  His  articles  and  writings  ha 
been  included  in  various  church  public 
tions,  Dun  s  Review  and  Modern  Businei 
and,  in  addition,  he  was  editor  and  authc 
in  part,  of  Pattern  of  Race  Relations 
Chicago,  published  in  1947. 

He  is  a  member  of  Theta  Alpha  Phi  ai 
the  Wheeling  Lions  Club  and  is  on  tl 
Executive  Board  of  the  Northwest  Su 
urban  Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Mr.  McGill  is  married  and  has  thr< 
children. 


News  Briefs 

★  A  new  chemical  factory,  erected  . 
Enskede,  near  Stockholm,  by  the  Swedis 
Society  for  the  Blind,  at  a  cost  of  thr< 
million  kroner,  is  reported  to  be  a  uniqi 
establishment  in  many  ways.  It  has  six! 
employees,  of  whom  one-half  are  blim 
and  the  enterprise  is  entirely  self-suppor 
ing,  receiving  no  subsidies  of  any  kin< 
The  annual  production  is  2,000  tons  ( 
detergents  for  various  home  and  industri; 
purposes,  and  the  plant  is  competing  i 
the  open  market  on  the  same  conditior 
as  other  firms  in  the  business.  The  worl 
ers  belong  to  a  trade  union,  and  thei 
wages  are  guaranteed  by  collective  agre< 
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nents.  The  office  work  and  the  transport 
f  raw  materials  and  the  finished  prod- 
y  tcts  is  handled  by  seeing  persons,  while 
e.  he  sightless  do  the  major  part  of  the 
C  nanufacture.  The  establishment  has  an 
lii  dtramodern  checking  and  research  labora- 
rit  lory,  where  pupils  from  the  nearby 
( Tomteboda  Institute  for  the  Blind  re- 
i  ;eive  further  training  for  employment  in 
pwedish  industry.  Sales  are  managed  by 
t  i  special  company,  which  at  the  same  time 
as  |  unctions  as  a  service  enterprise  for  about 
milfiOOO  blind  workers,  employed  all  over 
D  Sweden.  The  company  handles  its  own 
aj>  import  of  raw  materials,  from  China, 
1)  South  America,  and  Africa.  Among  those 
la  present  at  the  opening  was  thirty-nine- 
lai  year-old  Hans  Gedin,  first  blind  member 
iejof  the  Stockholm  City  Council.  As  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Stockholm  Society  for  the 
10  Blind  and  editor  of  its  magazine,  he  is 
i  expected  to  attack  with  special  energy  the 
problems  concerning  Stockholm’s  30,000 
in  blind  men  and  women, 
tl 

u  ★  More  than  800  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities,  including  some  in  every  state,  have 
|indicated  in  response  to  a  questionnaire 
that  they  intend  to  participate  in  the  new 
National  Defense  Student  Loan  Program 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  The  in¬ 
stitutions  reported  they  would  seek  ap¬ 
proximately  the  full  amount  of  federal 
funds  authorized  for  the  loans  during  the 
first  year,  or  about  $47.5  million.  Replies 
were  received  from  1,077  institutions,  and 
836  said  they  intended  to  participate  in 
tf  the  program. 

ii|  The  federal  money  would  go  into  stu¬ 
dent  loan  funds  in  educational  institutions 
from  which  students  in  need  of  financial 
assistance  may  borrow  at  reasonable 
terms.  Special  consideration  is  to  be  given 
students  of  proven  academic  ability,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  interested  in  teaching  after 
completing  their  college  work. 

A  participating  college  or  university 
is  required  to  contribute  to  the  Loan  Fund 
one-ninth  of  the  amount  loaned  by  the 
federal  government  through  the  Office  of 


Education.  The  colleges  and  universities 
will  select  the  students  who  may  obtain 
the  loans. 

Thus  far,  Congress  has  authorized  an 
interim  appropriation  of  $6  million  to 
initiate  this  program,  an  important  phase 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
signed  into  law  by  President  Eisenhower 
last  September. 

★  The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  celebrated  its  Centennial  on  October 
27,  1958.  At  an  open  house  held  that  day, 
visitors  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
the  operations  and  products  of  the  largest 
publishing  house  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
In  addition  to  publishing  braille  and  large- 
type  books,  the  Printing  House  manu¬ 
factures  many  educational  aids  for  the 
blind,  and  also  records  and  produces  talk¬ 
ing  book  records.  The  organization  is  the 
official  textbook  printery  for  the  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind  throughout  the 
United  States,  its  territories  and  posses¬ 
sions. 

★  Richard  Kinney  was  elected  assistant 
director  of  the  Hadley  School  for  the 
Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois,  on  October  30, 
1958,  by  the  board  of  trustees.  Mr.  Kin¬ 
ney,  a  teacher  at  the  school,  was  also  a 
Hadley  student  for  a  number  of  years. 
He  was  commended  both  for  his  work  as 
a  teacher  and  for  his  public-relations  ac¬ 
tivities,  which  have  helped  to  make  the 
school  nationally  known  and  have 
promoted  wider  support  from  Lions  Clubs. 

★  Throughout  the  week  of  November  10, 
1958,  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 
Blind,  in  Baltimore,  observed  its  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  continuous  operation.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  week  the  general  public  was  in¬ 
vited  to  visit  the  shop  and  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  work  being  done  there. 

Over  the  fifty  years  of  its  operation,  the 
Workshop,  in  addition  to  its  contract 
work  for  industry  and  government,  has 
developed  products  and  departments  for 
manufacturing  and  marketing  various 
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products  of  its  own.  However,  broom 
manufacturing,  first  begun  100  years  ago 
by  the  blind  in  Baltimore,  and  mop-mak¬ 
ing  are  the  basic  activities  of  the  Work¬ 
shop.  Vending  stands  are  the  largest  sin¬ 
gle  business  operation  of  the  organization. 
In  1957  some  twenty-eight  stands  grossed 
approximately  $666,000  with  a  net  profit 
to  the  operators  of  $110,000. 

★  The  President’s  Award  of  the  National 
Rehabilitation  Association  was  presented 
to  Congressman  John  E.  Fogarty  of  Rhode 
Island  on  September  24,  1958.  Mrs.  Vivian 
Shepherd,  NRA  president,  stated  that  Mr. 
Fogarty  was  selected  in  recognition  of 


‘‘his  deep  sympathy  for  the  handicappei 
people  of  this  country  and  his  persistence 
intelligence,  and  industriousness  in  pro 
moting,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  th< 
rehabilitation  of  handicapped  people.” 

★  Voyle  C.  Scurlock,  director  of  the  Ok 
lahoma  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabili 
tation,  was  elected  president  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  Council  of  State 
Directors  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Iasi 
fall.  Mr.  Scurlock,  who  has  long  been 
prominent  in  Council  and  NRA  affairs 
and  served  as  president  of  NRA,  succeeds 
retiring  president  Harry  Simmons,  ol 
Tampa,  Florida. 


Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of  posi¬ 
tions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those  who 
are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  permit.  The 
publishers  do  not  vouch  for  statements  of 
advertisers. 

W e  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional  work¬ 
ers  which  are  of  a  non-commercial  nature.  All 
other  advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Outj.ook 
for  THE  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  Nezv 
York  11,  N.  Y. 


Position  Open  :  Executive  director,  Youngs¬ 
town  Society  for  the  Blind,  to  begin  as  soon  as 
possible.  Preference  will  be  given  to  persons 
having  experience  and  academic  preparation 
most  in  keeping  with  a  multi-service  community 
organization  for  the  blind.  Major  services  of  the 
organization  include  prevention  of  blindness,  so¬ 
cial  casework  and  special  services,  educational- 
recreational  and  employment  programming.  Sal¬ 
ary:  $5,500.  Write  Robert  Langford,  640  Sher¬ 
wood  Ave.,  Youngstown  11,  Ohio;  telephone 
STerling  2-9606.  Additional  information  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Position  Open:  Caseworker,  graduate  accredited 
school  of  social  work.  Unusually  interesting 
opportunity  in  multiple-service  agency  serving 
adult  blind  persons  in  metropolitan  Cleveland 
area.  Board  and  administration  support  high¬ 
est  professional  standards.  Excellent  personnel 
practices,  medical  and  psychiatric  consultants 
on  staff.  Agency  is  field  work  training  center 
for  graduate  school  of  social  work.  Salary 
range  $4620-$6240.  Write  to  Director,  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind,  1958  E.  93rd  St., 
Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 


Position  Open:  Itinerant  teacher  to  serve  as 
consultant  to  legally  blind  children  in  new 
program  in  Hartford  public  schools.  Write 
Ellis  D.  Tooker,  Director  of  Guidance  and 
Pupil  Adjustment,  Hartford  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  249  High  St.,  Hartford  3,  Conn. 

Position  Open:  Partially  sighted  social  worker, 
preferably  graduate  accredited  school  of  social 
work.  College  graduate  with  experience  and 
some  social  service  background  might  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Write  Ethel  Heeren,  Director  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Services,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,  1850  West  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  8,  Ill. 

Position  Wanted:  Vocational  or  prevocational 
counseling,  placement  work,  stand  trainer  or 
supervisor  of  concessions.  Twelve  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  these  fields,  plus  some  public  rela¬ 
tions  experience.  B.A.,  major  in  social  welfare. 
Write  Carlos  Gattis,  Township  Rd.,  Rte.  8,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Ark. 


Position  Wanted:  Registered  nurse,  48,  B.A. 
degree,  postgraduate  workshop  with  deaf  chil¬ 
dren,  volunteer  work  with  preschool  blind 
children.  Desire  position  as  nurse  or  nurse- 
assistant  instructor  in  blind-deaf  school  in  warm 
climate.  Write  Miss  Edith  Freeman,  2007  Ala 
Wai,  Honolulu,  Hawaii. 


Applications  Open:  For  campers  at  Seeing 
Hand  Camp  for  week  of  August  16,  1959.  Out- 
of-state  friends  welcome.  For  information  con¬ 
tact  Miss  Ethel  Clare  Elikan,  Executive  Director, 
Seeing  Hand  Association,  737  Market  St.,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  #lt  can  not  be  done7 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


Vocational  Rehabilitation 
of  Deaf-Blind  Persons 

PETER  J.  SALMON,  LL.D. 
HERBERT  RUSALEM,  ED.D. 

j  Some  Observations  by  Dr.  Salmon 


The  preparation  of  this  paper  was  the 
culmination  of  the  convergence  of  many 
forces  contributing  to  a  lifetime  of  inter¬ 
est  in  the  problems  of  deaf-blind  individ¬ 
uals.  This  interest  was  sparked  during  my 
attendance  at  Perkins  Institution.  The 
spark  became  an  intense  flame  when  I 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  in  1917.  Since  then,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  participating  in  a 
number  of  developments  which  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  heightened  interest  in  the  po¬ 
tentialities  of  persons  who  have  no  useful 
hearing  and  who  are  legally  blind.  Among 
these  crucial  developments  have  been: 

a.  The  creation  of  departments  for  the 
deaf-blind  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

b.  The  establishment  of  a  Committee  on 
Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind  by  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  and 
the  subsequent  sponsorship  by  that  group 
of  a  conference  on  communication  for  the 
deaf-blind  in  Summer,  1957. 

c.  The  sponsorship  by  the  Office  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  of  a  two-year  re¬ 
search  and  demonstration  project  in  serv¬ 
ices  to  deaf-blind  adults  from  1956  to 
1958.  This  paper  is  a  distillation  of  a 
small  part  of  the  data  derived  from  this 


This  article  is  an  adaptation  of  an  address  by 
Dr.  Salmon,  delivered  at  the  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association  at 
Asheville,  North  Carolina,  in  1958.  Dr.  Salmon 
is  executive  director,  and  Dr.  Rusalem,  director 
of  professional  training,  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


study  to  be  reported  in  a  total  of  seven 
volumes.  One  of  these  volumes,  A  Man¬ 
ual  For  Professional  Workers ,  has  already 
appeared  and  has  been  widely  distributed. 

In  participating  in  this  report  on  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  of  deaf-blind 
persons,  I  am  keenly  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  deaf-blindness  constitutes  a  physical 
disability  of  great  magnitude  and  chal¬ 
lenge.  The  loss  of  sight  and  hearing, 
coupled  with  probable  limitations  in 
speech  and  language  development,  con¬ 
stitutes  a  social  and  vocational  situation 
which  transcends  the  mere  summation  of 
the  individual  constituent  disabilities. 
Deaf-blindness  is  a  highly  complex  dis¬ 
ability  involving  massive  segments  of  an 
individual’s  life  functioning.  In  assisting 
deaf-blind  persons  to  attempt  to  overcome 
the  staggering  losses  which  they  suffer,  a 
strong  professional  program  is  essential. 
Our  IHB  studies  indicate  that  the  greatest 
skill  is  demanded  of  members  of  all  of 
the  disciplines  who  work  with  deaf-blind 
persons  as  well  as  an  administration  which 
is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  this  group. 
However,  an  additional  factor  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Deaf-blind  persons  need  warmth  and 
acceptance.  Without  it,  even  the  best  pro¬ 
fessionally  oriented  program  may  not 
produce  the  optimum  service. 

The  effects  of  a  well-integrated  service 
program  leavened  with  warmth  have  been 
noted  in  our  OVR  study.  In  a  vocational 
frame  of  reference,  it  was  found  that 
thirty-five  of  the  sixty-three  deaf-blind 
persons  in  our  study  were  employed  in 
industry  or  special  workshops.  This  paper 
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offers  some  of  the  concepts  which  were 
learned  during  our  long  history  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  deaf-blind  people  and  which  were 
crystallized  and  refined  during  our  re¬ 
search  program.  It  is  my  personal  hope 
that  they  will  promote  a  wider  interest  in 
providing  vocational  rehabilitation  serv¬ 
ices  to  deaf-blind  individuals  throughout 
the  United  States  and  overseas. — P.  J.  S. 


The  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the 
deaf-blind  individual  does  not  differ  in 
basic  approach  from  the  process  employed 
with  all  disabled  persons.  However,  there 
are  differences  in  emphasis  and  special 
approaches  which  are  made  necessary  as 
a  result  of  the  unique  degree  of  limitation 
experienced  by  the  person  without  hear¬ 
ing  who  is  legally  blind.  This  paper  will 
focus  upon  these  differences.  However, 
this  focus  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  that  they  constitute  the  primary 
consideration  in  service  to  this  group. 
On  the  contrary,  readers  should  accept 
the  fact  that  all  vocational  service  to  the 
deaf-blind  is  built  upon  a  foundation  of 
sound  generic  vocational  counseling.  Be¬ 
cause  of  space  and  time  limitations,  these 
fundamental  vocational  guidance  prin¬ 
ciples  are  not  discussed  in  any  detail  in 
this  paper,  but  their  presence  is  constantly 
felt.  This  discussion  is  delimited  to  the 
special  considerations  professional  work¬ 
ers  should  have  in  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  deaf-blind  as  they  im¬ 
pinge  upon  sound  vocational  counseling, 
in  general.  The  material  will  be  presented 
in  the  following  framework:  1 )  V ocational 
Diagnosis;  2)  Vocational  Counseling;  3) 
Prevocational  Training;  4)  Vocational 
Training;  5)  Vocational  Placemen!;  and 
6)  Some  General  Observations. 

1 .  V ocational  Diagnosis 

An  acceptance  of  the  concept  of  the  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  deaf-blind  person  and 
his  right  to  make  his  own  choices  and 


plans  necessitates  a  diagnostic  process  in 
which  the  counselor  and  the  client  attempt 
to  learn  the  relevant  facts  about  vocational 
potentialities.  Among  the  instruments 
used  is  the  case  history,  which  should 
be  as  complete  as  that  prepared  for  all 
vocational  counseling  clients;  but  which, 
in  addition,  should  contain  medical  data 
on  the  degree  of  sensory  loss  during  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  the  work  history.  These 
clients  may  require  more  carefully  devised 
instructions,  highly  specific  assignments, 
concrete  experiences  prior  to  verbal  dis¬ 
cussions,  considerable  repetition  of  in¬ 
structions  and  activities,  assistance  in  de¬ 
veloping  group  awareness  and  group  rela¬ 
tionships,  and  planned  efforts  to  integrate 
the  deaf-blind  person  into  the  center  s  so¬ 
cial  structure.  This  integration  is  crucial 
to  the  deaf-blind  client’s  feelings  of  be¬ 
longing  and  consequently  to  his  rehabil¬ 
itation  motivation.  Integration  may  be 
fostered  by  orienting  blind  clients  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  deaf-blind  person  at 
the  center,  warm  and  careful  introduc¬ 
tions,  staff  supervision  of  early  social  con 
tacts,  and  careful  planning  of  group  rec¬ 
reational  activities  in  which  the  deaf-blind 
can  participate. 
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Caution  Required  ti 

in  Comparing  Clients  a 

In  a  diagnostic  center,  the  performance  8 
of  the  deaf-blind  person  takes  on  meaning  [ 
as  comparisons  are  made  with  the  per-  fl 
formance  of  other  clients.  Since  such  0 
comparisons  assume  a  similarity  between  ^ 
the  deaf-blind  client  and  those  with  whom  0 
we  are  comparing  him,  it  is  essential  that  1 
the  vocational  counselor  should  be  aware  1 
of  the  limits  of  similarity  and  difference.  1 
If  it  is  clear  that  in  background,  life  ; 
experience,  and  current  status  the  deaf-  1 
blind  person  is  quite  like  the  hearing 
blind  persons  for  whom  we  have  com¬ 
parative  norms,  comparisons  are  more 
possible.  In  the  absence  of  a  considerable 
degree  of  similarity,  comparisons  should 
be  made  with  great  caution. 

Even  when  comparisons  are  possible 
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with  the  norms  commonly  used  in  the 
:enter,  some  additional  precautions  are 
indicated.  For  example,  comparisons  of 
he  learning  process  should  be  avoided 
because  the  time  and  steps  required  in 
mastering  an  operation  may  be  differ¬ 
ential  in  the  hearing  blind  and  deaf-blind 
groups.  Comparisons,  if  made,  should  be 
based  upon  the  level  of  readiness.  If  a 
client  is  ready  for  home  employment,  his 
performance  should  be  evaluated  in  that 
rubric.  If  he  is  ready  for  industrial  em¬ 
ployment,  comparisons  should  be  made 
with  blind  persons  of  similar  readiness. 
For  each  level,  it  is  possible  to  set  up 
relevant  criteria  of  performance.  Thus, 
an  examination  by  the  center  team  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  deaf-blind  client  may 
be  made  in  the  framework  of  what  is  re¬ 
quired  in  different  types  of  employment 
situations.  Depending  upon  how  the  client 
fits  into  this  structure,  prediction  can  be 
made  of  his  vocational  adjustment.  At 
this  stage  of  our  knowledge,  it  is  wise  to 
adopt  an  experimental  attitude  in  the 
vocational  diagnosis  of  the  deaf-blind. 


I 


2. 


Vocational  Counseling 


Virtually  all  the  principles  of  vocational 
counseling  of  the  non-handicapped  apply 
to  the  deaf-blind.  With  this  latter  group, 
as  with  all  other  clients,  vocational  coun- 
,  seling  may  be  informational,  supportive, 
corrective,  and  therapeutic.  Although  voca¬ 
tional  counseling  is  a  key  service  through¬ 
out  the  total  rehabilitation  process, 
there  are  certain  crisis  points  in  the  life 
of  the  deaf-blind  person  when  this  serv¬ 
ice  seems  essential.  Among  these  crisis 
points  are:  when  the  onset  of  blind¬ 
ness  begins  to  influence  the  vocational 
| adjustment  of  the  deaf  person;  when  the 
work  career  is  disrupted;  when  the  in¬ 
dividual  can  no  longer  use  the  resources 
of  the  community  to  find  successful  place- 
I  ment  in  his  customary  occupation ;  and 
when  all  useful  vision  is  lost.  At  most  of 
these  crisis  points,  the  deaf-blind  person 
may  continue  to  see  himself  as  a  deaf 
person,  unwilling  and  unable  to  accept 


the  visual  handicap.  Thus,  at  a  time  when 
specialized  counseling  services  are  most 
desperately  needed,  he  may  be  unable  to 
bring  himself  to  work  with  the  specialized 
services  available  for  blind  persons.  In 
view  of  this,  it  is  essential  to  secure  a 
complete  and  current  medical  report,  ac¬ 
curate  descriptions  of  the  work  performed 
on  previous  jobs  and  how  the  work  was 
performed,  the  nature  of  vocational  train¬ 
ing,  the  level  of  language  development  and 
speech,  and  data  on  vocational  choices. 
The  latter  item  seems  to  be  especially 
significant.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
deaf-blind  adults  tend  to  avoid  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  vocational  choice  by  job 
title.  They  perceive  their  need  as  a  job 
having  particular  characteristics,  such  as 
good  financial  rewards,  easy  work,  pleas¬ 
ant  conditions,  and  good  fringe  benefits; 
but  they  do  not  readily  identify  specific 
jobs.  One  of  the  key  aspects  of  vocational 
counseling  with  the  deaf-blind  is  to  pro¬ 
vide  exploratory  experiences  and  counsel¬ 
ing  which  may  help  them  to  narrow  down 
the  range  of  choice  and  to  encourage  the 
realistic  selection  of  a  vocational  objective. 

In  addition  to  the  case  history,  stand¬ 
ardized  aptitude  tests  are  sometimes  used. 
Because  of  limited  experience  with  them, 
their  current  applicability  to  the  deaf- 
blind  client  is  not  assured.  At  present, 
they  are  more  useful  as  research  tools 
than  as  instruments  of  counseling,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  deaf-blind  persons  who  re¬ 
tain  little  or  no  vision.  As  our  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  applicability  and  usefulness  of 
standardized  tests  used  with  the  hearing- 
blind  grows  and  as  vocational  guidance 
studies  of  the  deaf-blind  move  forward, 
we  may  expect  to  find  such  tests  an  in¬ 
creasingly  helpful  resource. 

Diagnostic  interviews  with  deaf-blind 
clients  are  essential  to  the  total  process 
of  studying  vocational  fitness.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested  that,  despite  earlier  intake  activi¬ 
ties  by  the  social  caseworker  or  other 
professional,  the  vocational  counselor 
should  conduct  his  own  intake  interview 
at  the  proper  time.  The  value  of  such 
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interview  is  that  it  enables  the  counselor 
to  collect  specialized  vocational  data  not 
ordinarily  sought  by  other  professional 
workers.  Furthermore,  it  gives  him  a  first¬ 
hand  experience  with  the  client  which  en¬ 
ables  the  counselor  to  observe  interview 
behavior  and  the  quality  of  relationships 
established.  In  developing  a  counseling 
relationship  with  the  deaf-blind  client,  the 
vocational  counselor  faces  such  initial 
problems  as:  establishing  a  means  of 
communication;  making  certain  that  the 
client  and  he  share  the  same  meanings  for 
common  words  and  concepts;  attempting 
to  enter  and  participate  in  the  psycholog¬ 
ical  field  of  the  client;  developing  a  com¬ 
mon  frame  of  reference;  understanding 
the  quality  of  client  feelings;  interpreting 
agency  functions  and  procedures  (many 
of  which  may  be  on  a  high  level  of  ab¬ 
straction);  eliciting  attitudes;  and  com¬ 
municating  to  the  client  the  functions  of 
counseling. 

Supplementing  Available  Data 

Medical  and  social  data  play  a  major 
role  in  the  counseling  of  the  deaf-blind 
client.  Ideally,  physicians  and  social  work¬ 
ers  functioning  on  the  same  team  would 
provide  and  interpret  such  data.  In  some 
instances,  the  counselor  may  have  to  rely 
on  community  resources  for  the  data;  in 
others,  he  may  have  to  gather  these  data 
himself.  For  example,  in  obtaining  oph- 
thalmological  reports,  the  vocational  coun¬ 
selor  has  the  responsibility  of  communi¬ 
cating  to  the  physician  the  need  for  fairly 
exact  data  on  visual  acuity,  including 
visual  fields,  the  working  conditions 
which  are  consistent  with  the  client’s  eye 
condition,  and  some  indication  of  the 
future  course  of  the  eye  disorder.  Being 
able  to  use  some  degree  of  residual  vision 
on  the  job  can  make  a  significant  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  vocational  planning  for  the 
deaf-blind  person.  Often,  the  counselor 
will  need  to  supplement  the  medical  data 
with  his  own  observations  of  how  the 
client  functions  visually  in  different  situa¬ 
tions  and  varying  lighting. 


The  vocational  diagnosis  of  a  deaf-blind 
person  is  a  highly  specialized  and  skilled 
procedure.  There  is  some  question  as  to 
whether  non-specialized  persons  can  do 
it  and  whether  it  can  be  done  outside  a 
diagnostic  center.  The  problems  of  deaf¬ 
blindness  seem  so  manifold  and  complete 
that  less  exhaustive  studies  may  ignore 
sources  of  potential  strength  in  the  deaf- 
blind  person.  In  fact,  non-specialized 
vocational  personnel  in  non-soecialized 
evaluation  settings  may  tend  to  be  over¬ 
whelmed  by  the  dimensions  of  the  problem. 
At  the  IHB  and  other  special  diagnostic 
centers,  the  capacities  of  the  deaf-blind 
person  are  thoroughly  explored  by  a 
team  which  takes  infinite  pains  and 
long  periods  of  time  to  evolve  a  suitable 
and  adequate  diagnosis.  Yet,  a  rehabilita¬ 
tion  center  for  blind  persons  which  has 
good  facilities  may  do  a  creditable  diag¬ 
nostic  job,  given  an  interest  in  the  deaf- 
blind,  a  full  complement  of  competent 
professional  personnel,  and  the  assistance 
of  consultants  who  may  be  brought  in  to 
work  with  special  problems.  In  time,  more 
of  the  existing  centers  for  the  blind  may 
be  able  to  broaden  their  programs  to 
accommodate  deaf-blind  clients  and  pro¬ 
vide  them  with  dependable  diagnostic 
services. 

Observation  of  a  deaf-blind  client  in  a 
diagnostic  center  may  provide  the  follow¬ 
ing  vocational  data:  employability,  voca¬ 
tional  preferences,  emotional  approach  to 
work  tasks,  manual  and  other  skills,  learn¬ 
ing  ability,  and  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships  in  a  work-like  setting.  When  the 
diagnosis  is  performed  in  a  rehabilitation 
center  designed  for  the  hearing-blind, 
some  adjustments  may  have  to  be  made 
to  accommodate  the  deaf-blind.  Among 
these  are :  training  of  members  of  the  staff 
in  communication  skills,  longer  training 
and  diagnostic  periods,  special  efforts  to  I 
integrate  the  deaf-blind  person  into  the 
social  life  of  the  center,  identification  of 
the  hearing  components  of  center  activi¬ 
ties  and  substitution  of  activities  for  those; 
which  rely  on  hearing,  and  additional 
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instructional  and  counseling  time.  In 
working  with  the  deaf-blind  client,  diag¬ 
nostic  center  personnel  may  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  almost  continual  attention 
at  the  beginning  of  the  diagnostic  period. 

Period  of  Dependency 

In  counseling  the  deaf-blind,  the  initial 
attitudes  of  the  counselor  toward  deaf¬ 
blindness  and  the  client’s  perception  of 
what  he  may  expect  from  an  authority 
may  tempt  the  participants  in  the  coun¬ 
seling  process  to  enter  into  a  continu¬ 
ing  dependency  relationship.  Initially ,  the 
counseling  process  may  have  to  focus  on 
this  dependency  without  directly  reducing 
it  as  the  counselor  gives  information,  in¬ 
terprets  the  environment,  and  describes 
the  functions  and  limits  of  the  counseling 
relationship.  However,  as  the  content  of 
interviews  moves  from  an  abstract  con- 
fysideration  of  the  quality  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  and  the  facts  of  the  environment  to 
an  exploration  of  client  feelings  about  the 
total  rehabilitation  experience,  the  focus 
can  change  to  one  which  promotes  free 
expression  on  the  part  of  the  client  and 
^greater  self-direction  and  freedom  of  de¬ 
cision.  This  process  may  be  hastened  if 
the  counselor  and  the  client  are  really 
sharing  the  interview  experience  and  if 
the  client  is  actually  engaged  in  an  activ¬ 
ity  program  in  a  rehabilitation  center. 
Usually,  the  client’s  response  to  the  cen¬ 
ter  experience  is  a  valuable  source  of 
learning  and  growth  as  he  examines  this 
experience  and  evaluates  it  in  counseling. 
In  effect,  the  center  experience  may  be¬ 
come  a  laboratory  for  living  in  which  new 
understandings  may  be  gained  and  new 
patterns  of  response  may  be  tried.  With 
the  help  of  counseling,  the  successes  and 
failures  of  these  client  experiments  may 
lead  to  greater  client  maturity  and  inde¬ 
pendence. 

3.  Prevocational  Training 

Many  deaf-blind  clients  require  an  ex¬ 
perience  which  is  designed  to  help  them 
il  evaluate  their  capacities  and  interests; 


improve  work  habits  and  attitudes;  and 
prepare  for  vocational  choice,  training, 
and  placement.  The  content  of  the  pre¬ 
vocational  training  program  need  not  be 
directly  related  to  the  client’s  goals  and 
interests,  but  it  appears  to  be  more  ef¬ 
fective  if  it  has  “face”  validity  for  the 
client.  In  many  instances,  deaf-blind  cli¬ 
ents  fail  to  grasp  the  meaning  of  the 
prevocational  program  and  perceive  it  as 
vocational  preparation.  It  is  one  of  the 
functions  of  the  counseling  process  to 
help  clients  develop  an  understanding  of 
the  role  of  prevocational  training. 

Deaf-blind  clients  often  have  special 
needs  for  prevocational  training.  These 
needs  include:  the  need  to  assess  work 
capacities,  particularly  if  there  has  been 
a  long  layoff  from  work  or  a  marked 
change  in  the  physical  status  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  a  lack  of  previous  work  experi¬ 
ence,  or  work  experience  which  has  been 
gained  in  a  highly  sheltered,  protected 
setting;  the  need  to  understand  the  self- 
concept,  test  it  against  reality,  and  modify 
it,  if  necessary ;  the  need  to  learn  the 
techniques  of  functioning  with  reduced 
sensory  capacity;  the  need  to  explore  new 
areas  of  work  and  social  experience;  the 
need  for  the  therapeutic  benefits  of  ac¬ 
tivity;  and  the  need  for  being  confronted 
by  real  standards  coming  from  an  ex¬ 
ternal,  vocationally  oriented  environment. 

Individualized  Program 

A  sound  prevocational  program  for  the 
deaf-blind  is  an  individualized  one.  It 
avoids  exposing  the  client  to  a  rigid  pre¬ 
determined  set  of  experiences  based  on 
the  assumption  that  all  clients  need  the 
same  program.  Among  the  activities  which 
may  be  included  in  the  client’s  individual 
program  are:  physical  orientation  to  the 
prevocational  training  center;  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  structure,  regulations,  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  center;  physical  condition¬ 
ing;  foot  travel;  self-care  activities; 
domestic  science;  home  repair,  communi¬ 
cations  skills;  industrial  tools  and  proc¬ 
esses;  and  socialization  activities. 
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Although  the  content  of  the  prevoca¬ 
tional  training  program  will  be  individual 
for  each  client,  certain  basic  principles 
may  guide  professional  workers  who 
plan  these  programs.  The  program  should 
avoid  being  a  casual  and  spontaneous  one. 
It  should  be  formally  organized  so  that 
purposes  are  clearly  defined,  the  program 
is  planned  on  an  hour-by-hour  basis,  and 
there  is  ample  opportunity  to  evaluate  the 
contributions  of  the  program  and  the  rate 
of  client  growth.  Although  the  program 
should  be  highly  organized  and  scien¬ 
tifically  planned,  it  should  permit  adjust¬ 
ment  as  a  client  needs  change.  In  effect,  it 
is  suggested  that  inserting  the  deaf-blind 
client  into  a  center  program  which  is 
either  rigidly  stereotyped  or  is  without  an 
adequately  planned  structure  may  fail  to 
give  the  client  the  stability  and  direction 
he  requires.  It  would  be  well  for  all  cen¬ 
ters  to  develop  a  manual  of  procedures. 
In  any  event,  there  is  limited  value  in  the 
deaf-blind  client’s  merely  serving  a  pre¬ 
determined  number  of  weeks  in  unstruc¬ 
tured  activity. 

Resource  Requirements 

The  prevocational  resources  of  the  typi¬ 
cal  good  rehabilitation  center  for  the  blind 
may  be  used  with  the  deaf-blind  without 
major  alterations  in  physical  structure  or 
procedures.  Basically,  a  constructive  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  deaf-blind  is  required, 
along  with  a  staff  which  has  had  training 
in  working  with  the  deaf-blind.  Small 
prevocational  centers  for  the  blind  may 
not  be  able  to  cope  with  the  complex  prob¬ 
lems  of  some  deaf-blind  individuals.  They 
may  lack  the  range  of  activities,  the  in¬ 
tensive,  highly  organized  program,  and 
the  skilled  personnel  which  some  deaf- 
blind  persons  need.  In  these  instances, 
smaller  agencies  should  have  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  use  the  resources  and  consultative 
help  of  national  groups  or  larger  regional 
rehabilitation  centers. 

The  heart  of  the  prevocational  training 
experience  is  a  work  setting  which  can  be 
manipulated  in  terms  of  activities,  degree 


of  supervision,  and  tightness  of  structure 
to  meet  client  needs.  At  first,  the  variables 
in  the  center  environment  may  be  made 
relatively  permissive  and  flexible.  As  train¬ 
ing  moves  toward  termination,  the  en¬ 
vironment  should  take  on  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  industry,  with  the  im¬ 
position  of  realistic  standards  of  indus¬ 
trial  productivity  and  behavior.  Through¬ 
out  the  prevocational  training,  the  client 
is  likely  to  face  problems  which  will  re¬ 
quire  the  services  of  social  caseworkers, 
psychologists,  and  counselors.  The  team 
approach  is  especially  valuable  with  the 
deaf-blind.  Sometimes,  the  team  will  draw 
its  members  from  community  agencies. 
At  other  times,  a  small  group  may  have  to 
function  in  a  variety  of  team  roles  because 
of  limitations  of  agency  and  community 
resources. 

4.  V ocalional  Training 

In  the  few  instances  in  which  deaf- 
blind  persons  enter  professional,  clerical, 
and  skilled  occupations,  they  require  the 
same  level  of  pre-service  training  as  see¬ 
ing  and  hearing  workers  in  the  same  vo¬ 
cations.  Ordinarily,  this  training  takes 
place  outside  the  specialized  agency  which 
is  unlikely  to  offer  this  service.  When  deaf- 
blind  persons  require  vocational  train¬ 
ing  in  the  communitv,  the  specialized 
agency  will  often  have  to  initiate  the  pro¬ 
gram,  enroll  the  student,  serve  as  consult¬ 
ant,  provide  continuing  counseling,  and 
take  responsibility  for  his  placement. 

The  majority  of  employed  deaf-blind 
persons  in  the  IHB  sample  entered  special 
workshops.  When  workshop  placement  is 
part  of  the  vocational  plan,  some  voca¬ 
tional  training  or  orientation  may  be 
initiated  during  the  rehabilitation  center 
experience.  However,  the  specific  on-the- 
job  training  is  often  provided  in  the  shops. 
The  transition  from  training  to  employ¬ 
ment  for  this  group  will  be  eased  if  the 
training  center  incorporates  some  of  the 
shop  activities  in  its  curriculum.  In  the 
absence  of  this  type  of  situation,  the  work¬ 
shop  should  have  procedures  which  pro- 
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vide  special  instruction,  supervision,  and 
guidance  of  the  deaf-blind  trainee. 

Special  problems  of  vocational  training 
may  be  anticipated  when  the  goals  are 
other  than  workshop  or  industrial  place¬ 
ment.  Vocational  instruction  for  home 
jemployment  is  usually  carried  on  in  the 
client’s  home.  On  this  level,  the  initial 
instruction  of  the  deaf-blind  person  must 
he  highly  intensive,  with,  perhaps,  daily 
visits  to  the  home  until  it  is  ascertained 
that  the  job  is  being  performed  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  acceptable  standards.  In 
training  for  some  types  of  self-employ¬ 
ment,  the  technique  most  often  used  is 
that  of  placing  the  trainee  in  a  situation 
where  he  may  work  under  the  continual 
supervision  of  an  experienced  entrepre¬ 
neur.  The  persons  to  whom  the  training 
is  entrusted  are  often  well-prepared  in 
their  commercial  fields,  but  may  lack 
Reaching  skills.  This  is  especially  relevant 
for  the  deaf-blind  trainee.  In  placing  a 
deaf-blind  client  in  such  a  situation,  the 
counselor  will  normally  have  to  provide 
some  orientation  to  the  trainer,  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  his  taking  on  instructional 
duties. 

Teaching  Principles  Applied 
in  Training  the  Deaf-Blind 

In  vocational  training,  some  simple 
teaching  principles  seem  relevant  to  the 
deaf-blind : 

1.  Orient  the  deaf-blind  person  to  the 
whole  task. 

2.  Use  demonstration  methods  tc  in- 
|  troduce  him  to  the  various  elements  of  the 
job. 

3.  Move  from  the  simple  to  the  com¬ 
plex. 

4.  Break  up  the  job  into  manageable 
elements  and  teach  them  as  interrelated 
job  tasks. 

5.  Teach  the  job  in  a  real  work  setting. 

6.  During  early  training,  make  super¬ 
vision  continual.  Gradually  lessen  this 
supervision  as  client  progresses. 

7.  Be  prepared  for  a  longer  than  usual 
training  period,  in  some  cases. 


8.  Continue  social  casework  and  coun¬ 
seling  services  during  vocational  training, 
if  needed. 

9.  Terminate  training  when  the  client 
has  attained  efficiency  considered  the  min¬ 
imum  for  the  level  of  employment  for 
which  he  is  preparing. 

10.  Maintain  complete  training  records. 

11.  At  the  termination  of  training,  the 
client  should  be  capable  of  adjusting  to 
the  work  conditions  he  will  have  to  face 
in  his  first  post-training  work  experience. 

5.  Vocational  Placement 

Some  deaf-blind  persons  have  entered 
and  succeeded  in  industry.  Those  who 
have  done  so  seem  to  possess  the  follow¬ 
ing  characteristics: 

1.  They  are  emotionally  ready  for  com¬ 
petitive  employment. 

2.  They  have  mobility. 

3.  Their  skills  are  adequate. 

4.  They  retain  some  useful  vision. 
(Relatively  few  totally  blind-deaf  persons 
continued  to  maintain  successful  com¬ 
petitive  employment.) 

5.  Their  blindness  is  slowly  progres¬ 
sive  rather  than  of  sudden  onset. 

6.  They  tend  to  be  emotionally  stable 
and  well-integrated  individuals. 

We  have  observed  a  number  of  instances 
in  which  a  deaf-blind  person  lacking  one 
or  more  of  these  characteristics  has  still 
been  able  to  achieve  success  in  industry. 
In  these  instances,  the  deaf-blind  indi¬ 
vidual  had  some  special  assets.  Some  of 
these  assets  were: 

1.  A  special  skill  or  talent,  highly  de¬ 
sired  by  industry,  and  usually  developed 
prior  to  the  onset  of  blindness. 

2.  Unusually  good  manual  dexterity. 

3.  Special  transportation  resources. 

4.  Employers  with  special  needs  and 
interests. 

5.  Labor  shortages. 

The  placement  of  the  deaf-blind  does 
not  vary  greatly  from  the  placement  of 
the  blind  and  the  severely  disabled,  in 
general.  The  “buckshot”  approach  of  seek¬ 
ing  out  jobs  wherever  they  may  be  found 
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and  then  selecting  persons  from  the  client 
file  who  may  fit  into  these  jobs  is  likely 
to  be  unproductive  for  the  deaf-blind. 
What  is  needed  is  a  highly  intensive 
selective-placement  process  which  pin¬ 
points  the  capacities  of  the  deaf-blind 
client  and  concentrates  upon  exploring 
areas,  industries,  and  plants  which  give 
the  greatest  promise  of  possible  employ¬ 
ment  for  him.  There  is  the  danger  that 
the  deaf-blind  client  may  get  lost  in  the 
caseload  of  blind  persons  who  may  be 
easier  to  place.  The  placement  of  deaf- 
blind  persons  requires  long  periods  of 
backbreaking  job  solicitation  and  selling. 
Employer  resistance  to  hiring  the  deaf- 
blind  individual  may  be  great.  Conse¬ 
quently,  such  placements  are  often  pre¬ 
ceded  by  long  periods  of  spadework  and 
the  development  of  relationships  with  em¬ 
ployers. 

Placement  in  a  special  workshop  may 
not  entail  problems  as  acute  as  those  faced 
in  industry.  However,  it  requires  consid¬ 
erable  in-service  training  of  workshop 
supervisors.  Their  attitudes  toward  the 
deaf-blind  may  mirror  the  ones  which  we 
expect  to  find  in  the  general  culture.  The 
key  to  such  placements  is  often  the  ascer¬ 
tained  readiness  of  the  client  for  the  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  care  exercised  in  orient¬ 
ing  the  staff  and  in  paving  the  way  for 
the  entrance  of  the  worker  into  the  shop. 

6.  Some  General  Observations 

1.  Too  few  deaf-blind  persons  are  be¬ 
ing  reached  by  the  vocational  services  of 
community  agencies. 

2.  Even  where  a  specialized  agency 
exists,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
existing  non-specialized  agencies  could  be 
more  extensively  used  for  the  deaf-blind. 
These  include  community  vocational  coun¬ 
seling  agencies,  local  workshops  for  the 
disabled,  and  community  training  facili¬ 
ties. 

3.  There  is  a  current  need  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  more  regional  rehabilitation 
centers  for  the  deaf-blind.  These  centers 
could  provide  for  the  difficult  functions  of 


the  evaluation  and  prevocational  training 
of  the  deaf-blind  and  the  serving  of  more 
difficult  and  complex  cases  at  all  levels  of 
service.  Such  centers  could  meet  needs 
which  cannot  be  adequately  met  in  the 
local  community  and  would  serve  as  a 
source  of  consultation,  study,  and  re¬ 
search. 

4.  There  is  a  need  to  open  more  of  the 
existing  sheltered  workshop  facilities  to 
the  deaf-blind.  Our  evidence  does  not  in¬ 
dicate  a  need  for  special  workshops  set 
up  exclusively  for  the  deaf-blind.  With 
relatively  few  adjustments,  the  deaf-blind 
individual  tends  to  fit  comfortably  into 
the  typical  shop  for  the  blind. 

5.  Communication  remains  the  funda¬ 
mental  problem  of  the  deaf-blind.  It  is 
expected  that  the  rising  tide  of  interest  < 
in  this  group  will  result  in  research  and 
experimentation  in  the  area  of  developing 
improved  means  of  communication. 

6.  Because  deaf-blind  persons  are  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  country  and  may 
be  found  in  any  community,  there  is  a 
need  for  all  vocational  workers,  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  specialize  in  work  with 
the  blind,  to  be  familiar  with  the  basic 
problems  of  deaf-blindness.  They  should 
be  able  to  make  a  tentative  vocational  di¬ 
agnosis  and  carry  forward  a  process  of 
counseling,  and,  perhaps,  other  vocational 
services.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
problems  of  deaf-blindness  are  so  complex 
and  difficult  that  there  may  be  a  need,  in 
some  cases,  for  the  specialist  in  vocational 
problems  of  deaf-blindness.  These  special¬ 
ists  would  function  out  of  the  regional 
rehabilitation  centers  for  the  deaf-blind 
and  would  also  serve  as  consultants  to  the 
local  community. 

7.  Both  generalists  and  specialists  re¬ 
quire  pre-service  and  in-service  training 
in  the  area  of  deaf-blindness.  There  is, 
however,  a  need  for  the  offering  of  more 
work  in  this  area  under  appropriate  aus¬ 
pices  capable  of  reaching  many  of  the 
state  and  local  agencies  whose  client  loads 
contain,  or  are  likely  to  contain,  deaf- 
blind  individuals. 
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In  the  New  Outlook  for  September  1958,  Jane  Miller  Kerind, 
Dr.  Rebekah  Shuey,  and  Dr.  Wilfred  C.  Hulse  discussed 
the  values  and  problems  in  segregated  and  non-segregated  settings 
in  the  early  education  of  blind  children.  In  the  following  two 
papers,  Robert  Glass  carries  the  discussion  into  day-camp  programs, 
and  Sidney  Saul  describes  other  experiments  in  integration. 
All  five  papers  were  originally  presented  at  the  Third  Institute  of  the 
Recreation  and  the  Social  Service  and  Groupwork  Departments 
of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind  last  spring. 

Guild  Institute :  IV 

Report  of  an  Integrated 


Day-Camp 


During  the  summer  of  1957,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  New  York  Guild  for 
the  Jewish  Blind,  Bronx  House  integrated 
ten  blind  children  in  its  eight-week  sum¬ 
mer  day  camp.  In  sharing  with  you  the 
highlights  of  this  experience,  we  are  hope¬ 
ful  it  will  encourage  other  agencies  to  take 
the  same  step. 

As  I  think  back  to  the  first  contact  with 
Mr.  Saul,  I  recall  I  felt  two  ways  about 
going  ahead.  It  would  be  wonderful  to 
extend  service  but — and  then  a  great  many 
unanswered  questions.  Would  it  be  safe? 
(It’s  pretty  hilly  and  rocky  at  our  country 
site.)  How  would  the  sighted  youngsters 
accept  these  children?  How  would  the 
parents  accept  the  idea?  How  would  their 
presence  affect  or  alter  program?  What 
about  special  skills  needed  by  leadership? 
— and  many  more  questions. 

Nevertheless,  we  went  ahead  and  set  up 
an  intake  procedure.  All  blind  children 
would  come  through  the  Guild.  It  was 
agreed  that  we  also  see  each  family  at 
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Program 

ROBERT  GLASS 

Bronx  House  to  orient  them  to  becoming 
part  of  the  agency.  In  the  main,  we  looked 
to  the  Guild  to  screen  out  children  who 
had  not  made  a  good  adjustment  to  their 
handicap  or  who  had  other  formidable 
problems  or  another  handicap.  We  were 
trying  to  judge  the  capacities  for  integra¬ 
tion  of  sightless  children.  We  felt  we 
would  have  a  better  opportunity  of  doing 
this  if  sightless  children  who  were  also 
very  disturbed  or  spastic  were  not  ad¬ 
mitted.  As  things  worked  out,  this  proved 
to  be  a  sound  approach.  We  enrolled  ten 
children.  In  all  but  two  instances,  the 
children  were  able  to  productively  use  the 
experience.  In  the  two  instances,  where 
the  child  could  not  use  the  program,  we 
could  see  our  errors  in  the  screening 
process.  With  the  successes  and  the  fail¬ 
ures  in  screening  behind  us,  I  think  we 
should  be  in  a  position  to  come  close  to 
100  per  cent  of  success. 

Of  the  ten  children  served,  three  were 
in  the  four-  to  seven-year  group  and  were 
served  in  a  play-school  setting  at  a  site 
in  the  city.  This  report  will  deal  with  the 
seven  children  who  were  served  at  our 
country  site  at  the  Henry  Kaufmann  Camp 
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grounds,  at  Pearl  River,  New  York.  These 
children  were  transported  by  bus  daily. 
It  is  an  hour’s  trip  each  way. 

Our  camp  consisted  of  eight  co-ed 
groups  from  seven  through  eleven  years 
with  approximately  twenty  in  a  group. 
Each  group  had  two  leaders.  We  had  five 
sightless  children,  four  boys  and  one  girl 
with  two  leaders,  one  male  and  one  fe¬ 
male  supplied  by  the  Guild,  along  with  a 
young  volunteer.  Our  plan  was  to  keep  the 
sightless  children  as  a  separate  group  and 
to  use  the  first  week  to  help  the  sightless 
group  get  used  to  their  new  surroundings. 
In  the  second  week,  we  merged  them  with 
our  eight-year  group  in  a  ceremony  in 
which  the  children  presented  the  sighted 
children  with  a  tree  for  planting  at  their 
campsite,  while  both  groups  sang  songs 
to  each  other.  The  significant  thing  about 
the  structure  we  used  was  that  there  was 
leadership  for  both  sighted  and  sightless, 
for  boys  and  girls,  so  that  the  total  unit 
could  break  down  into  subgroups  at  times 
to  pursue  different  interests.  The  sightless 
subgroup  was  therefore  never  an  obstacle 
to  others  pursuing  their  interests.  There 
were,  of  course,  many  more  things  that 
they  could  do  together  than  separately. 

Programming  for  this  group  provided 
no  great  difficulties.  The  group  engaged 
in  a  wide  variety  of  activities  which  in¬ 
cluded  swimming,  gardening,  nature, 
camp-craft,  singing,  dancing,  arts  and 
crafts,  and  hiking.  Even  when  it  came  to 
ball  playing,  a  few  of  our  sightless  children 
with  limited  vision  participated.  Our 
weekly  camp-wide  programs  with  each 
group  presenting  something  before  the 
entire  camp  was  a  strong  motivating  force 
in  the  lives  of  the  groups.  A  puppet  show 
offered  by  the  integrated  group  was  one 
of  the  high  points  of  the  program. 

Interaction  of  Children 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  im¬ 
portant  part  of  this  report  should  center 
around  the  observation  made  of  the  in¬ 
teraction  between  sighted  and  sightless 
children. 


Phase  1.  At  the  outset  the  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  observing  from  the  outside  asked 
their  counselors  many  questions  such  as, 
“Are  they  sick?”,  “Why  did  God  make 
him  blind?”,  etc.  A  wonderful  discussion 
of  differences  in  people  ensued  from  this. 

Phase  2.  As  they  merged,  the  sighted  i 
children  often  were  overly  concerned  and  i 
over-protective  of  the  blind  children. 

Phase  3.  As  they  played  and  worked 
together,  the  sighted  children’s  attitude 
can  be  seen  in  some  of  the  following  state¬ 
ments  culled  from  the  record: 

Sighted  girl:  “They  see  in  ways  we 
cannot  see  because  they  see  things  in  a 
different  way.”  Asked  to  elaborate,  she 
pointed  out  how  careful  two  blind  boys 
had  to  be  in  using  a  saw. 

Sighted  girl:  “It  has  been  nice  know¬ 
ing  the  .  .  .”  (at  this  point,  she  stumbled 
on  the  word  “blind,”  but  finally  blurted 
it  out  and  continued) :  “I’ve  had  lots  of 
fun  playing  with  them.  I  know  I’ve  learn¬ 
ed  from  them  as  they  have  from  us.” 

Sighted  boy  :  “I  remember  when  we 
were  first  learning  how  to  use  tools  in  the 
woods.  I  thought  they  might  get  hurt  but 
you  showed  them  how  to  use  the  hatchet. 

I  was  scared  they  were  going  to  be  hurt.” 
Then  he  added,  “I  know  that  blind  chil¬ 
dren  can  do  things  like  us  kids  that  can 
see  and  sometimes  better.” 

Sighted  girl:  “I’ve  made  friends  with 
children”  (she  also  hesitates  to  say  “blind”) 
“and  I  would  like  to  continue  after  camp 
is  over.” 

Sightless  boy  (makes  this  interesting 
point  after  saying  he  has  made  new 
friends) :  “They  do  not  compare  me 
against  themselves  because  they  have  more 
sight  than  I.” 

Sighted  boy  :  “I  find  that  blind  children 
do  things  as  well  as  we  can,  especially 
they  can  hear  and  use  their  fingers  well.” 

Here  we  see  pity  changing  to  apprecia¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  some  common  experi¬ 
ences.  That  they  were  becoming  well  in¬ 
tegrated  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
excerpt  taken  from  the  group  worker’s 
record:  “In  the  pool  today,  the  camp- 
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grounds  director  approached  me  asking 
where  the  blind  children  were.  I  told  him 
to  look  for  himself.  It  took  him  fifteen 
minutes  to  find  the  sightless  children  in 
lithe  water.” 

Phase  4.  Finally  we  came  to  a  fairly 
i  free  and  fuller  kind  of  a  peer  relationship. 
They  were  free  enough  to  quarrel  as  we 
see  in  the  following  excerpt: 

Eddie:  “I’ll  knock  your  block  off.” 

Randy:  “I’ll  push  you  through  a  water 
bucket !  ” 

We  hear  a  casual  discussion  wherein 
I  a  sighted  child  asks  a  sightless  boy :  “How 
far  can  you  see?”  As  we  can  see,  this 
program  had  a  profound  effect  on  our 
youngsters. 

One  hunch  that  we  did  come  to  was 
that  health  attracts  health  and  ill  health 
attracts  ill  health.  Translated  it  means 
!  that  the  emotionally  healthy  children  were 
attracted  to  the  sightless  children  and  saw 
them  as  people.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
|  sighted  child  who  was  quite  disturbed 
seemed  only  to  see  their  visual  handicap 
and  this  activated  his  anxiety.  We,  there- 
I  fore,  see  the  need  to  control  the  number 
and  degree  of  disturbances  in  our  sighted 
children  when  we  integrate  them  with 
sightless  children. 

Effects  on  Blind  Children 

We  have  stressed  the  impact  of  these 
sightless  children  on  their  sighted  peers. 
But  what  about  the  effect  of  the  program 
on  the  sightless?  First  of  all,  we  must 
point  out  that  although  we  had  only 
seven  children,  there  was  a  wide  range 
of  differences  in  this  group — differences 
in  intelligence,  in  social  experience,  in 
amount  of  emotional  instability.  The  child 
with  whom  we  felt  we  had  the  least  suc¬ 
cess  was  a  sightless  child  who  was  also 
retarded.  It  was  difficult  for  sighted  or 
I  sightless  children  to  accept  her,  and  this 
was  due  to  her  retardation  rather  than  her 
blindness.  For  all  the  others,  this  was  a 
very  important  and  meaningful  experi¬ 
ence.  They  met  new  people,  close  to  their 
own  age.  They  participated  in  many  new 


and  stimulating  experiences.  They  had 
the  opportunity  to  test  themselves  with 
new  people  and  new  things.  The  testing 
helped  develop  for  them  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  image  of  themselves  and  a  great 
desire  to  try  to  do  more.  At  the  same  time 
that  they  were  growing  in  all  of  these 
directions,  they  also  had  to  come  to  grips 
in  a  new  situation  with  the  reality  limita¬ 
tions  imposed  by  their  handicap.  That 
children  can  sometimes  be  cruel  to  each 
other  can  be  ieei)  in  the  blind  boy’s  state¬ 
ment  that  the  sighted  children  had  not 
compared  their  vision  to  his,  but  a  boy 
with  partial  vision  had  taunted  him  in 
this  way.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
there  was  only  one  instance  of  a  sighted 
child  doing  such  a  thing  and  he  was  re¬ 
buked  by  the  others. 

Parents  Cite  Gains 

Perhaps  we  can  best  see  what  the  pro¬ 
gram  meant  to  these  sightless  children 
through  the  eyes  of  their  parents.  Before 
we  do,  I  would  like  to  interject  that  any¬ 
one  watching  these  parents  waiting  at 
Bronx  House  for  their  children  to  arrive 
would  have  seen  a  wonderful  sight.  It  was 
a  tremendous  morale-booster  for  these 
mothers  to  see  their  children  arriving  in 
the  middle  of  an  ocean  of  children,  just 
like  any  other  children.  At  the  last  parent 
meeting,  here  were  some  of  the  things  they 
thought  they  saw  in  this  eight-week  period : 

1.  The  children  had  learned  how  to 
get  on  and  off  buses. 

2.  They  had  learned  how  to  walk  on 
hilly,  rocky  terrain. 

3.  The  children  had  learned  how  to  use 
a  swimming  pool. 

4.  One  mother  saw  improvement  in  her 
child’s  speech. 

5.  One  mother  reported  her  boy  could 
now  walk  down  the  street  by  himself. 

6.  Another  whose  boy  was  partially 
sighted  reported  her  child  had  begun  to 
ride  a  bicycle. 

7.  The  mother  of  one  of  the  boys  said 
he  was  dressing  and  undressing  much  bet¬ 
ter  as  a  result  of  going  swimming. 
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Guild  Institute :  V 


Groupwork  and  Integration 


Professional  groupwork  at  the  Guild 
has  come  a  long  way  during  the  past 
decade.  Its  origins,  like  those  of  group- 
work  programs  in  dozens  of  settlement 
houses  throughout  the  city,  lay  in  highly 
developed  recreation  programs. 

In  fact,  not  so  long  ago,  this  depart¬ 
ment  was  known  as  the  “recreation”  de¬ 
partment.  Over  the  years,  the  changes  in 
philosophy  and  content  gave  the  depart¬ 
ment  the  name  of  “recreation  and  group- 
work.”  Until  three  years  ago,  it  boasted 
only  one  trained  groupworker.  Today  we 
are  known  as  the  “groupwork  and  recrea¬ 
tion  department.”  We  boast  four  full-time 
trained  groupworkers,  two  graduate  stu¬ 
dents,  six  full-time  skilled  activities  lead¬ 
ers,  and  a  host  of  session  workers.  This 
growth  in  trained  staff  was  in  part  the 
result  of  a  general  development  of  profes¬ 
sional  social  groupwork  practice  in  the 
Guild,  and  as  a  corollary,  the  philosophy 
developed  with  the  introduction  of  profes¬ 
sional  staff  members. 

Today  our  program  offers  a  groupwork 
service  to  blind  people  which  is  as  broad 
and  inclusive  as  any  program  one  would 
find  in  any  of  the  better  community  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  country.  Our  social  clubs,  our 
house  council,  and  our  skills  groups  are 
all  focused  toward  one  end  result — the 
social  and  emotional  rehabilitation  of  our 
blind  members.  We  recognize  and  plan  for 
the  therapeutic  effect  of  our  program  upon 
our  members. 

As  part  of  the  development  of  this  ap- 
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proach  to  serving  blind  people,  the  Guild 
has  gone  through  several  expensive  and 
at  times  painful  periods  of  change  and 
growth.  Our  contract  shops,  for  example, 
have  moved  from  the  typical  sheltered 
workshop,  where  blind  people  work  all 
day  long  at  outmoded  skilled  crafts  such 
as  weaving,  to  the  modern  technique  of 
training  blind  people  for  return  to  regular 
industry  emphasizing  the  assembly  line 
technique.  Our  casework  department  also 
has  gone  through  the  stages  of  learning 
that  blind  people  belong  in  the  general 
community.  The  casework  department  now 
places  as  many  aged  blind  people  in 
boarding  homes  as  in  the  Guild’s  Home 
for  the  Aged  Blind,  Yonkers,  New  York. 

We  in  the  groupwork  department  see 
clearly  that  we  will  achieve  the  ultimate 
in  service  when  we  are  able  to  help  blind 
members  to  become  a  part  of  the  sighted 
community  in  which  they  live  and  belong. 
This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  “social 
rehabilitation.” 

To  achieve  this,  we  must  first  help  our 
members  to  accept  themselves,  with  their 
handicap,  as  people;  to  accept  one  an¬ 
other  as  people;  and  to  overcome  their 
fears,  feelings,  and  resentment  of  the 
sighted  world.  Herein  lies  the  “emotional 
rehabilitation.” 

Ultimately  the  groupwork  department 
of  the  Guild  sees  itself  as  a  center  where 
newly  blind  people  will  come  for  basic 
social  and  emotional  rehabilitation,  and 
where  preparations  would  be  made  for 
their  groupwork  and  recreation  needs  to 
be  met  by  community  center  services  in 
their  own  neighborhoods.  We  see  our 
agency  providing  consultant  services,  staff 
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orientation,  and  basic  education  to  the 
communities. 

Besides  our  day  camp  and  nursery 
school  experimental  programs  in  integra¬ 
tion,  already  described,  I  would  like  to 
fgive  a  descriptive  sketch  of  other  experi¬ 
ences,  without  going  into  detail. 

Various  Groups  Functioning 

We  have  a  rather  active  young-adult 
group  (aged  twenty  to  forty)  that  has 
been  functioning  for  a  full  year  now.  At 
the  start  they  asked  if  we  could  arrange 
for  them  to  meet  with  sighted  young 
adults,  perhaps  even  in  a  sighted  com¬ 
munity  center.  However,  as  soon  as  we 
began  to  help  them  make  plans  and  con¬ 
tacts,  they  withdrew.  They  indicated  that 
they  were  not  ready  to  go  out  to  the 
sighted  community.  They  said,  “Let  us 
first  get  to  know  one  another  better — let 
us  become  stronger  as  a  group,  before  we 
go  out  of  the  agency.”  We  have  been  work¬ 
ing  with  this  group  along  those  lines, 
using  our  groupwork  skills.  An  active  pro¬ 
gram  committee  was  formed  which  has 
been  meeting  weekly.  They  organized  and 
executed  plans  for  a  young  adult  week-end 
camping  trip  and  a  series  of  four  dances. 
They  have  gained  strength  and  confidence 
with  each  successful  venture.  Social  skills 
have  been  developed.  Discussions  concern¬ 
ing  the  attitudes  of  sighted  people,  and 
of  blind  toward  sighted,  have  been  held. 
At  many  meetings,  experiences  were  ex¬ 
changed  and  problems  of  everyday  living 
shared.  It  is  the  feeling  of  the  professional 
staff  that  there  has  been  a  slow  and  steady 
movement  toward  deeper  understanding 
of  their  own  problems  and  of  those  in¬ 
volved  in  the  broader  adjustment  implied 
by  an  integrated  experience.  We  fully  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  initiative  will  have  to  be 
ours,  but  it  will  have  to  be  based  on  group 
readiness. 

In  another  age  level,  our  plans  included 
an  experimental  program  with  older  adults 
in  a  neighborhood  community  center.  For 
this  experiment  we  made  extensive  prep¬ 
arations.  There  were  several  meetings  with 


the  director  and  staff  of  the  Bronx  River 
“Y.”  We  met  with  the  membership  and  in¬ 
terpreted  to  them  what  it  was  we  were 
trying  to  achieve.  At  the  Guild  we  spent 
much  time  interpreting  the  program  to 
the  people  who  would  be  participating  in 
it.  Before  long  we  had  forty  volunteers 
from  among  our  blind  membership  who 
said  they  were  willing  to  participate. 

When  we  had  completed  our  plans  and 
were  ready  to  start  our  program,  our  forty 
volunteers  fell  to  only  four,  and  we  had 
to  start  once  more  to  help  our  people 
make  the  adjustment. 

Our  staff  has  discussed  and  analyzed 
this  experience  and  decided  on  some  pre¬ 
liminary  measures.  In  the  next  monthly 
letter  to  the  membership,  there  were  allu¬ 
sions  to  some  problems  of  integration. 
Discussion  on  this  letter  was  requested  in 
the  groups  and  clubs.  Then  we  planned 
limited  contacts  with  sighted  groups  prior 
to  any  real  move  into  the  center.  Thus,  we 
made  the  next  step  —  integration  of  a 
group  of  blind  people  into  a  community 
center — an  easier,  more  logical,  and  more 
natural  one. 

Our  “Beta”  Club  was  a  group  of  blind 
people  who  lived  in  Brooklyn,  but  be¬ 
came  friends  at  the  Guild.  Many  of  them 
had  sighted  mates,  and  soon  began  to 
meet  at  one  another’s  homes  in  Brooklyn 
on  Sundays.  Here  we  had  a  natural  group 
of  sighted  and  blind  people.  It  was  a 
friendship  group,  and  was  an  example  of 
the  kind  of  thing  toward  which  we  were 
working. 

They  came  to  me  one  day  and  asked 
if  we  could  help  them  find  a  center  in 
Brooklyn,  where  they  could  meet.  They 
wanted  to  be  completely  independent  of 
the  Guild.  They  said,  “We  want  to  be  on 
our  own.” 

Arrangements  were  made  with  the  Shore 
Front  Center.  Representatives  of  the  group 
met  with  the  director  of  the  Center,  and 
the  Guild  agreed  to  supply  the  necessary 
funds  to  pay  a  leader  since  the  Center 
had  no  additional  budget.  A  date  was  set, 
but  the  group  never  showed  up. 
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They  made  all  sorts  of  excuses:  “We 
have  no  way  of  getting  there,”  they  said. 
“Can  you  provide  us  transportation?” 
“There  is  a  membership  fee.  Will  you  pay 
it?”  (Many  community  centers  require 
that  people  who  use  their  facilities  become 
members.)  A  small  fee  was  asked  of  every¬ 
one  and  this  could  have  been  adjusted  to 
income  or  lack  of  income  of  the  people 
who  applied  for  membership.  “We  don’t 
want  to  become  members  of  any  center!” 

After  some  discussion  they  were  soon 
able  to  see  that  these  were  only  excuses. 
By  using  the  technique  of  confrontation, 
we  were  finally  able  to  meet  the  real  prob¬ 
lem  face  to  face.  They  were  really  afraid 
to  go  into  a  sighted  center.  They  were 
concerned  about  what  the  sighted  people 
would  say  and  do;  in  short,  they  were 
not  ready  to  make  the  move. 

Programs  Expose  Critical 
Problems  of  Integration 

These  program  experiences  point  up 
some  of  the  real  problems  that  we  face 
when  we  talk  about  integration.  In  at¬ 
tempting  to  realize  this  goal,  we  have 
laid  bare  some  very  deep-seated  feelings, 
both  in  our  blind  members  and  in  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  sighted  community.  These 
feelings  must  be  scrutinized  and  analyzed 
scientifically  so  that  we  can  make  future 
plans  with  more  success.  Acceptance  by 
sighted  people  and  trust  by  sightless  folks 
are  the  twin  offspring  of  feelings  of  secur¬ 
ity.  Conversely  stated,  and  important  to 
be  seen  in  this  way,  is  the  fact  that  feel¬ 
ings  of  insecurity  and  inadequacy  result 
in  fear,  mistrust,  and  non-acceptance.  We 
must  therefore  study  and  determine  what 
can  promote  a  secure  feeling  in  the  blind 
individual,  and  in  the  sighted.  For  the 
former,  program  experiences  must  go 
hand  in  hand  with  social  casework.  The 
team  approach  is  of  primary  importance. 
Program  experiences  must  be  specially  de¬ 
signed  with  this  goal  in  mind.  Preparation 
must  be  planned  and  continued  over  a 
period  of  time  in  a  guided  and  controlled 
manner. 


We  at  the  Guild  must  find  ways  of 
helping  our  members  to  understand  the 
viewpoint  of  sighted  people,  how  to  handle 
and  parry  their  remarks  and  their  reac¬ 
tions.  We  must  help  them  accept  sighted 
people  as  human  beings  with  faults  and 
virtues.  We  must  show  blind  people  that 
they  carry  the  obligation  of  helping  sight¬ 
ed  people  to  accept  and  understand  them. 
In  short,  we  must  help  them  gain  con¬ 
fidence,  to  the  point  where  they  accept 
their  own  handicap  as  well  as  others’ 
shortcomings.  And  we  must  find  ways  to 
help  them  outgrow  their  dependence  upon 
the  agency,  to  the  point  where  they  will 
see  us  as  only  one  step  in  their  continued 
progress  toward  integration  into  the  total 
community. 

For  the  sighted  people,  program  ex¬ 
periences  are  similarly  important.  Con¬ 
tact  with  blind  people  in  a  healthy  set¬ 
ting  will  promote  understanding,  security, 
and  ultimate  acceptance. 

Also,  members  of  the  community  cen¬ 
ters,  and  the  general  sighted  community, 
require  interpretation  and  education.  The 
dispelling  of  fears,  superstitions,  and  mis¬ 
conceptions  about  blind  people  by  the 
general  public  is  long  overdue.  Basic  to 
this  is  the  concept  that  each  human  being 
owes  his  fellow  man  at  least  as  much  as 
he  asks  for  himself,  in  understanding,  in 
acceptance,  and  in  assistance. 

Integration  is  a  two-way  street,  and 
implies  an  understanding  and  a  will  from 
both  groups  involved.  The  Guild  sees  it¬ 
self  as  a  specialized  agency  helping  to 
develop  local  facilities  so  that  it  may  de¬ 
centralize  services.  To  achieve  this  goal  it 
must  first  embark  on  a  program  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  help  the  community  recognize  its 
responsibility  toward  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  person,  and  to  understand  the 
ways  in  which  this  responsibility  may  be 
met. 

All  of  these  problems  lie  in  a  vast  and 
unexplored  area  of  group  relations,  and 
invite  profound  and  detailed  study.  The 
results  in  human  values  would  be  tremen¬ 
dous. 
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AESTHETIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 


While  vocational  rehabilitation  has  as 
its  primary  goal  the  gainful  employment 
of  the  handicapped  person,  it  has  long 
been  recognized  that  the  restoration  of 
the  handicapped  person  to  his  highest 
level  of  productivity  cannot  be  achieved 
without  due  regard  to  any  of  the  facets 
of  his  life  situation  which  may  be  in¬ 
hibiting  his  achievement  of  maximum 
productivity  and  enjoyment. 

Thus  we  have  become  concerned  with 
the  blind  adult  who,  having  achieved  some 
degree  of  financial  independence,  mani¬ 
fests  no  zest  for  life.  We  are  also  con¬ 
cerned  with  those  who  are  given  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  learn  the  skills  of  daily  living 
and  to  acquire  occupational  skills,  but 
who  are  not  motivated  to  do  so  because 
the  rewards  which  they  believed  would 
come  to  them  through  self-sufficiency  fall 
far  short  of  their  expectations  of  normal 
living.  While  it  is  sometimes  true  that  a 
job,  any  job,  or  the  prospect  of  gainful 
employment  is  enough  to  motivate  an  indi¬ 
vidual  to  overcome  all  of  the  inherent 
difficulties  which  blindness  presents,  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  personal,  social,  and 
avocational  needs  of  some  individuals  are 
more  easily  satisfied.  Other  persons  who 
may  have  been  adventitiously  blinded  had 
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sas  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind.  This 
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convention  of  the  International  Council  for  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children,  held  in  Kansas  City,  Mis¬ 
souri,  in  April  1958. 
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learned  to  enjoy  a  complex  pattern  of 
satisfactions  which  together  composed 
their  primary  motivations.  Such  motiva¬ 
tions  as  the  acquisition  of  prestige,  the 
freedom  to  direct  one’s  own  activities,  and 
the  pursuit  of  aesthetic  satisfactions  are 
not  usually  restored  to  the  individual  sim¬ 
ply  by  placing  him  on  any  job  that  he 
happens  to  be  able  to  do.  Normal  living 
for  a  blind  person  includes  doing  all  the 
things  he  can  that  other  people  do,  and 
having  gratifying  emotional  experiences 
through  participation  in  whatever  human 
endeavors  he  may  elect. 

In  support  of  the  foregoing  remarks, 
a  demonstration  at  the  Kansas  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Center  for  the  Blind*  is  presented.  All 
of  the  participants  in  this  demonstration 
were  blind  adults  from  sixteen  to  sixty. 
It  also  seems  quite  feasible  that  other  dis¬ 
ability  groups  might  well  respond  to  sim¬ 
ilar  levels  of  motivational  stimulation  if 
the  necessary  adaptations  were  made  in 
program  planning. 

From  June  1955  to  July  1957  the  Kan¬ 
sas  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind 
was  engaged  in  a  music  therapy  research 
project.**  The  Kansas  Department  of 

*  Dauterman,  William,  “ The  Scope  and  Limi¬ 
tations  of  the  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Adult 
Blind.”  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  January 
1953,  pp.  16-21. 

**  Unkefer,  Robert  F.,  “ Music  Therapy  in  the 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Adult  Blind.”  A  research 
project  report.  Services  for  the  Blind,  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Welfare,  Topeka,  Kansas.  Re¬ 
viewed  in  New  Outlook,  September  1958,  pp. 
275-77. 
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Social  Welfare,  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  joint¬ 
ly  sponsored  the  music  therapy  program, 
which  was  designed  to  test  the  applicabil¬ 
ity  of  such  a  program  to  rehabilitation. 
The  music  therapy  project  was  the  first 
planned  effort  to  introduce  a  new  activity 
program  supported  by  the  concepts  and 
skills  of  an  embryonic  professional  disci¬ 
pline.  The  results  of  that  project,  even  in 
its  earlier  stages,  were  entirely  gratifying 
and  extremely  stimulating.  Subsequently, 
the  quest  for  another  area  of  investigation 
led  to  the  study  of  various  three-dimen¬ 
sional  art  forms.  It  was  felt  that  if  music 
could  be  made  a  useful  tool  in  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process,  other  art  forms  might 
well  have  the  same  possibility.  With 
music,  the  blind  person  can  compose,  per¬ 
form,  or  listen.  With  the  space  arts,  the 
blind  person  can  design,  fabricate,  and/ 
or  observe  tactually.  It  had  become  evi¬ 
dent  that  rehabilitation,  at  least  in  a  con¬ 
trolled  setting,  could  be  facilitated  by 
appeals  to  client  motivations  other  than 
just  to  their  needs  for  practical  methods 
of  meeting  the  demands  of  daily  living 
and  vocational  opportunities.  Further,  it 
was  increasingly  evident  that  no  single 
channel  of  emotional  expression  and  aes¬ 
thetic  gratification  could  possibly  meet 
the  needs  presented  by  the  variety  of  in¬ 
dividuals  served  by  any  rehabilitation 
program. 

Experimental  Project 
Presented  to  Center 

In  May  1956  a  communication  from 
Allen  H.  Eaton  of  OVR  indicated  that 
there  was  already  an  existing  project 
which  might  hold  the  answer  to  our  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  the  nature  and  form  of 
our  next  area  of  investigation.  Mr.  Eaton 
wrote  in  reference  to  a  project  he  was 
working  on  in  terms  of  “communication 
between  the  sighted  and  the  blind  through 
sharing  the  experience  with  objects  of 
beauty  that  appeal  to  the  sighted  and 


which  are  of  such  size,  character  and 
significance  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  blind 
through  touch,  and  the  other  senses  of 
perception.”  We  decided  it  was  impera¬ 
tive  that  we  learn  what  Mr.  Eaton  had  in 
mind  and  how  it  might  fit  into  our  own 
vaguely  formulated  concepts  concerning 
unmet  aesthetic  needs  among  those  bereft 
of  sight  and  yet  still  seeking  a  full  life. 

On  Mr.  Eaton’s  first  visit  at  the  Center 
shortly  thereafter,  our  first  reaction  was 
that  of  amazement  in  finding  an  individ¬ 
ual  whose  professional  background  was 
so  different  from  ours,  and  yet  who  had 
discerned  and  appraised  the  need  of  the 
majority  of  blind  persons  for  greater  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  gratification  of  their 
aesthetic  appetites,  the  overcoming  of  so¬ 
cial  barriers  and  the  development  of  their 
individuality  through  a  broader  variety  of 
personal  experiences.  Much  of  what  he 
proposed  to  do  through  the  “special  proj¬ 
ect”  closely  matched  our  own  efforts  to 
bring  “beauty”  into  the  lives  of  our  clients 
simultaneously  with  our  quest  for  richer 
and  fuller  aesthetic  development.  We 
found  all  of  the  values  he  was  placing  inn 
the  appreciation  of  objects  of  beauty  to  be 
the  same  that  we  were  seeking  through  i 
minor  investigative  projects,  such  as  the 
development  of  a  superior  and  pleasing: 
white  cane,  other  attractive  tools  and  aids 
for  the  blind,  and  a  more  aesthetically 
gratifying  physical  plant  in  which  to  con¬ 
duct  the  rehabilitation  process.  All  who 
were  exposed  to  the  collection  of  “Objects 
of  Beauty  for  the  Sighted  and  the  Blind” 
were  pleasantly  surprised,  remarkably  im¬ 
pressed  and  tremendously  stimulated  by 
the  infinite  number  of  possibilities  they 
could  see  in  this  embryonic  beginning 
toward  the  enrichment  of  the  aesthetic, 
social,  and  educational  opportunities  it 
might  make  available  if  properly  used 
and  adequately  supported. 

Among  the  forty  items  carefully  se¬ 
lected  by  Mr.  Eaton  with  regard  to  their 
appropriateness  for  tactual  appreciation 
were:  a  stone  hand  ax,  a  Babylonian  clay 
tablet,  an  Egyptian  basket,  carved  ivory 
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balls  within  ball  from  China,  wooden 
animals  from  Africa,  a  lacquered  box,  a 
quartz  crystal  ball,  ceramic  figurines,  and 
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numerous  artifacts  from  the  American 
scene. 

Several  methods  of  group  and  individ¬ 
ual  presentations  of  the  collection  were 
tried  and  evaluated.  Suggestions  were 
made  concerning  the  improvement  of  the 
techniques  in  order  to  meet  the  special 
requirements  of  a  group  of  blind  persons 
as  well  as  the  extraordinary  requirements 
presented  by  individuals  who  have  mark¬ 
ed  personality  or  adjustment  difficulties. 
Some  suppositions  were  made  as  to  how 
a  traveling  collection  and  parts  of  a  per¬ 
manent  collection  could  be  used  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  regular  client  group  or  in¬ 
dividual  clients  in  a  typical  rehabilitation 
center  setting.  As  in  other  group  situa¬ 
tions,  certain  personality  characteristics 
were  determined  to  be  undesirable  in  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  group  enjoyment,  and  it  was 
also  agreed  that  homogeneity  of  many 
characteristics  raises  the  opportunity  for 
the  group  leader  to  gauge  and  to  serve 
the  needs  of  the  group  and  the  individuals 
therein  more  adequately.  Conversely,  in¬ 
dividual  differences,  within  normal  limits, 
seem  to  become  much  less  significant 
when  such  a  project  is  presented  to  one 
person  at  a  time,  enabling  the  presenta¬ 
tion  to  become  more  flexible  and  more 
sensitive  to  the  interests,  abilities,  and 
comprehension  of  the  individual. 

As  the  full  impact  of  the  possibilities 
of  such  a  collection  and  of  the  concepts 
it  represents  was  felt  by  the  staff,  ideas 
began  to  emerge  concerning  the  imme¬ 
diate  adoption  of  the  practices  which 
would  implement  the  appeal  to  pleasur¬ 
able  motivations  as  a  means  to  effecting 
rehabilitation  goals.  The  first  step  had 
already  been  taken,  that  is,  the  calling  of 
the  staff’s  attention  to  the  importance  of 
noticing,  contemplating,  and  appreciating 
the  possibilities  of  “seeing”  beauty  every¬ 
where  and  making  the  aesthetic  experi¬ 
ence  a  part  of  “daily  living”  rather  than 
an  occasional  “treat.”  The  second  step 


seemed  obvious,  and  was  begun  imme¬ 
diately  through  the  acquisition  of  a  few 
rather  choice  objects  which  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Center’s  own  collection. 

Learning  Process  Stimulated 

From  the  beginning  of  the  active  dem¬ 
onstrations  at  the  Center  it  became  ob¬ 
vious  that  there  was  an  extremely  impor¬ 
tant,  though  often  secondary,  gain  avail¬ 
able  through  this  approach.  This  was  the 
educational  value  of  the  objects  them¬ 
selves  and  the  information  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  them.  We  soon  discovered 
that  the  interest  stimulated  by  the  pleasur¬ 
able  contact  with  certain  items  fostered 
further  inquiry  which  frequently  began 
an  endless  chain  of  learning  events  which 
can  be  identified  as  a  positive  educational 
process.  Our  subsequent  observations  have 
continued  our  belief  that  this  method  of 
instigating  and  stimulating  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  is  an  extremely  valuable 
one  in  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  adults, 
where  our  philosophy  of  “the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  person”  prevails. 

For  the  next  several  months  the  Center 
staff  continued  to  be  on  the  alert  for  every 
opportunity  to  observe  and  to  acquire, 
wherever  possible,  objects  of  beauty  and 
objects  of  interest  which  were  available 
for  the  appreciation  of  persons  who  had 
to  observe  them  through  their  hands.  As 
a  result,  many  formerly  unnoticed  or  un¬ 
known  specimens  of  art  and  nature  in 
the  immediate  environment  became  sig¬ 
nificant  and  were  utilized  to  involve  the 
rehabilitation  clients  in  greater  contact 
with  sensitivity  to,  and  appreciation  for, 
the  world  in  which  they  live. 

Simultaneously,  the  Center’s  collection 
of  objects,  some  of  which  are  more  curi¬ 
osities  than  “beauties,”  grew  to  approxi¬ 
mately  fifty  items.  Typical  among  them 
were  a  cypress  knee,  a  redwood  bowl, 
Caribbean  sea  shells,  a  Chinese  opium 
pipe,  a  wooden  shoe,  polished  petrified 
wood,  an  assortment  of  small  bells,  a  set 
of  three-dimensional  geometrical  figures, 
and  a  set  of  scale  models  of  famous  dia- 
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monds  done  in  glass.  Since  less  than  a 
hundred  dollars  had  been  accumulated 
and  spent  for  that  purpose,  most  of  the 
items  were  of  very  little  monetary  value 
or  were  gifts  to  the  Center  by  interested 
persons.  It  was  learned  that  time  and  ef¬ 
fort  could  take  the  place  of  an  appropria¬ 
tion  if  the  staff  were  willing  to  sell  the 
project  to  persons  who  had  money  or 
objects  of  beauty  they  wished  to  con¬ 
tribute  because  of  their  own  interest  in 
sharing  the  aesthetic  experience  with  their 
blind  friends. 

Those  months  also  were  used  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  the  practical  application 
of  the  specific  items  in  the  Center’s  col¬ 
lection  to  the  everyday  problems  encoun¬ 
tered  in  such  a  rehabilitation  setting.  To 
do  this,  a  dozen  or  so  selected  objects 
were  presented  to  the,  client  group  during 
one  hour  each  week.  Discussion  of  the 
items  with  full  client  participation,  rather 
than  lectures,  accompanied  the  presenta¬ 
tions.  (This  and  other  group  activities  in 
this  Center  have  conclusively  demons¬ 
trated  that  the  heterogeneous  nature  of 
the  client  group  prevents  effective  use  of 
the  “lecture  method”  and  that  the  “par¬ 
ticipation  method”  is  generally  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  stimulating  the  intellectual  and 
emotional  involvement  of  the  individuals 
who  compose  the  group.) 

Assignments  were  frequently  given 
which  required  individual  clients  to  seek 
out  and  bring  back  impressions  of  objects 
of  interest  and  beauty  either  on  the  Center 
grounds,  in  the  community,  in  specific 
stores  or  public  buildings,  and  in  their 
homes  and  home  communities  whenever 
possible.  The  reports  which  they  brought 
back  to  the  meeting  the  following  week 
indicated  all  degrees  of  personal  invest¬ 
ment  interest  and  energy,  and  indicated 
a  generalized  upswing  in  the  desire  and 
willingness  to  observe  the  environment 
with  their  hands,  and  a  very  definite 
growth  in  their  desire  to  share  their  ob¬ 
servations  and  experiences  with  their  fel¬ 
low  clients  and  the  staff. 

A  few  of  these  individualized  projects 


were  suitable  for  further  development,  i 
with  staff  encouragement,  and  culminated  |  i 
in  a  later  creative  activity  and  the  pro-  f 
duction  of  an  original  object  of  beauty  j  1 
by  the  client. 

A  specific  case  which  has  unusual  in-  j  t( 
terest  was  that  of  a  twenty-one-year-old ;  fi 
partially  sighted  man  who  had  an  unusual  i  1 
combination  of  abilities,  skills  and  inter-  j  P 
ests  in  both  mechanical  and  artistic  en-  \  a 
deavors,  but  who  was  unable  to  formulate  » 
a  “vocational  objective”  utilizing  these 
valuable  assets.  In  the  general  environ-  |> 
ment,  with  the  appreciation  of  the  beauti-  s 
ful  emphasized,  we  were  able  to  guide  him  e 
through  the  designing  and  modeling  of  a  ( 
miniature  ceramic  sports  car.  The  model  I  ( 
which  he  created  was  truly  an  object  of 
beauty  in  every  way.  Through  the  per-  ( 
sonal  and  vocational  counseling  along  1 
with  the  creative  activity,  the  client  was  f 
able  to  formulate  his  vocational  objective  1 
— auto  body  and  fender  repair — which  r 
utilized  all  of  his  assets  in  a  practical  ap-  i 
plication  and  would  afford  the  desired  I 
opportunity  for  individualized  expression  t 
of  the  creative  urge  through  the  sideline  i 
activity  of  building  customized  sports  t 
cars.  Following  the  rehabilitation  center  i 
experience,  the  client  was  enrolled  in  a  i 
good  vocational  school  where  he  con-  i 
tinued  to  do  excellent  work  in  the  body  I 
and  fender  repair  department.  Not  less  | 
important  was  the  general  personality  ; 
maturation  which  accrued  from  the  ex-  i 
perience  of  having  arrived  at  a  workable  i 
decision  concerning  his  vocation  through  t 
a  satisfying  emotional  and  intellectual  1 
process. 

Early  in  1957  Mr.  Eaton  returned  io 
the  Center  for  another  week  of  presenta-  I 
tions  of  his  collection  to  a  group  of  blind  I 
persons  from  the  community,  to  the  Center 
group,  and  to  individuals  in  the  Center,  i 
as  well  as  for  consultation  with  the  staff. 
Although  the  attending  group  was  rela¬ 
tively  small  (approximately  twelve  indi¬ 
viduals),  great  interest  and  appreciation 
were  expressed.  The  emphasis  on  this 
occasion  was  placed  on  working  with  in- 
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Hividual  clients  of  the  Center,  rather  than 
Idealing  with  the  group  as  a  whole.  This 
proved  to  be  a  most  rewarding  procedure 
,in  that  the  clients  were  able  to  spend  more 
time  observing  objects  of  specific  interest 
to  them  and  were  able  to  express  more 
freely  and  fully  their  reactions  to  the 
[objects,  the  total  experience,  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  re-introduction  of  the 
aesthetic  experience  into  their  lives.  The 
most  significant  case  is  typified  by  a 
client’s  own  words  when  he  said,  “I  had 
put  the  whole  world  of  beauty  on  the 
shelf  when  I  lost  my  sight;  but  the  exped¬ 
iences  I  have  had  since  coming  to  the 
Center  have  made  me  realize  that  beauty 
is  still  available  to  me.” 

Mr.  Eaton  helped  the  Center  staff  to 
evaluate  the  objects  which  had  been  col¬ 
lected  thus  far  and  to  plan  for  future  re- 
jfinement  and  expansion  of  the  collection. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  need  for  a 
rather  generalized  basic  collection  was 
identified;  and  that  in  addition  to  the 
three  broad  categories  of  items — objects 
of  art,  objects  of  nature  and  objects  of 
;  industrial  arts  —  a  rehabilitation  center 
collection  might  advantageously  expand 
its  selections  along  certain  specific  lines 
|  which  seem  to  offer  unusual  aesthetic  and 
educational  values.  It  was  felt  that  a  col¬ 
lection  of  bells  might  be  particularly  ap- 
I  propriate  because  of  the  opportunity  for 
I  auditory  perception  which  they  would 
afford,  because  of  the  infinite  variety  of 
forms,  materials  and  decoration  which 
they  utilize,  and  because  of  the  many  cul¬ 
tural  implications  which  they  bear.  It  was 
!  also  hypothesized  that  a  collection  of  tac¬ 
tually  interesting  geometrical  forms  would 
be  appropriate  for  its  aesthetic  and  educa¬ 
tional  value. 

One  of  the  activities  during  the  most 
recent  contact  by  Mr.  Eaton  was  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  his  collection  to  some  of  the 
participants  in  the  1957  Topeka  meeting 
of  the  Midwestern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers.  Like  any  other  collection  of 
individuals,  some  were  immediately  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  stimulated  by  the  poten¬ 


tialities  they  could  see  in  it;  others  felt  that 
it  might  be  extremely  difficult  for  them  to 
make  practical  application  of  the  concepts 
which  they  found  difficult  to  formulate  for 
themselves  in  such  a  brief  contact  with 
the  project.  In  addition  to  the  usual  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  collection  to  the  new 
clients  at  the  Center,  several  specialized 
items  were  shown  to  individual  clients. 
The  most  outstanding  of  these  was  the 
collection  of  beautifully  executed  glass 
models  of  important  diamonds  showing 
actual  sizes,  shapes,  optical  characteristics, 
and  cutting  methods.  This  stimulated 
nearly  universal  interest  and  seemed  to 
yield  aesthetic  experiences  which  hereto¬ 
fore  were  beyond  the  reach  of  blind  per¬ 
sons.  Also  shown  were  fine  examples  of 
bells  and  of  geometrical  forms. 

As  on  each  occasion,  much  time  was 
spent  discussing  and  exploring  what  might 
be  the  specific  applications  and  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  total  project.  Through  this 
collective  thinking  process,  more  ideas 
were  developed  and  more  possibilities  for 
the  future  were  conceived. 

A  Major  Result 

Possibly  one  of  the  most  important 
results  of  this  whole  project  was  felt  to 
be  whatever  effect  it  might  have  in  break¬ 
ing  down  the  resistance  of  blind  persons 
toward  using  their  hands  to  see  the  phys¬ 
ical  environment.  It  is  generally  known 
and  accepted  that  many  blind  people  are 
resistant  and  reluctant  to  observe  objects 
manually  in  the  presence  of  sighted  people. 
It  is  less  well-known,  but  sometimes  true, 
that  sighted  people  frequently  restrain 
their  blind  associates  from  doing  so  be¬ 
cause  of  their  own  discomfort  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  blindness.  While  it  is  assumed 
that  tactual  exploration  follows  naturally 
upon  the  full  emotional  acceptance  of 
blindness,  it  is  not  known  how  effectively 
the  encouragement  of  this  activity  by  the 
sighted  and  the  participation  in  it  by  the 
blind  may  eventually  facilitate  emotional 
acceptance  of  blindness,  which  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  process  in  total  rehabilitation. 
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ARTS  AND  CRAFTS 

as  related  to  vocational  opportunities 

MILDRED  DERGANC 


The  term  “arts  and  crafts”  means  many 
things  to  many  people.  Irwin  Edman,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  philosophy  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  states  in  his  book,  Arts  and  the  Man : 
“In  a  broad  sense,  the  key  instances  of 
art  are  to  be  found  not  in  the  concert  hall 
or  the  museum,  but  in  the  field,  the  pas¬ 
ture,  and  the  plow.  In  a  world  full  of 
perils  and  uncertainties  man  had  to  learn 
to  live  before  he  could  learn  to  live  beauti¬ 
fully  or  bother,  as  it  were,  to  create  beauti¬ 
ful  things.  Yet,  as  anthropologists  deep  in 
the  study  of  primitive  life  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
the  necessary  came  before  the  beautiful, 
or  that  the  essential  preceded  the  merely 
decorative.  It  seems  rather  that  in  the  very 
midst  of  doing  what  had  to  be  done,  the 
primitive  imagination  found  or  made  the 
leisure  to  add  a  gratuitous  grace,  a  charm¬ 
ing  and  unnecessary  fillip.  Pots  and  bas¬ 
kets  were  not  only  made  but  designed. 
Men  not  only  dug  themselves  caves  but 
made  paintings  upon  their  walls.  The  hu¬ 
man  artisan,  seduced  by  the  possible  de¬ 
lights  of  color  and  line,  came  to  linger 
upon  them;  in  primitive  pottery  and  bas- 
ketwork  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the 
artisan  and  the  artist  are  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  at  all.” 

Carl  Bridenbaugh,  author  and  teacher, 
connected  with  the  Institute  of  Early 
American  History  and  Culture  at  Wil¬ 
liamsburg,  Virginia,  states,  “When  they 
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spoke  of  a  craft,  our  forefathers  and  their 
English  and  German  ancestors  thought  of 
a  skill,  an  art,  an  occupation.” 

Also  I  recall  reading  in  an  essay  on 
early  twentieth  century  American  de¬ 
sign:  “An  ‘Arts  and  Crafts’  touch  was 
added  by  little  books  bound  in  limp 
suede.”  I  believe  some  of  this  and  other 
derogatory  implications  still  carry  over 
despite  the  renaissance  of  the  creative 
craftsman  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
We  seem  to  hold  on  to  this  bit  of  snobbery, 
thoughtlessly.  A  man  who  works  with  his 
hands  is  looked  down  upon  by  those  who 
do  not.  He  is  thought  to  be  intellectually 
inferior,  even  though  in  many  instances 
his  earning  power  is  greater.  In  today’s 
advanced  technical  civilization,  as  in  the 
past,  to  work  skillfully  with  one’s  hands1 
first  requires  intelligence,  a  good  basic 
education,  long  training  in  a  specific  skill 
and  judgment  to  perform  the  task  prop¬ 
erly.  We  seem  to  have  forgotten  oura 
craftsmen  forefathers  were,  by  and  large,! 
literate  folks,  eager  to  learn  not  only,' 
better  ways  to  ply  their  craft,  but  actively 
engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits,  helping 
to  further  education  and  provide  wider 
knowledge  for  all.  In  short,  they  were  re¬ 
spected  members  of  their  communities. 
Skilled  craftsmen  must  again  be  given  this 
status  or  else  our  young  people  will  not 
be  attracted  to  this  type  of  endeavor,  and 
where  then  are  we  to  find  capable  work¬ 
ers  necessary  to  our  way  of  life.  Accord-! 
ing  to  a  recent  report,  many  jobs  calling 
for  craft  skills  now  go  begging,  despite! 
the  recession,  because  we  lack  the  young 
men  and  women  to  fill  them. 

Some  of  this  feeling  of  inferiority  has 
also  been  transferred  to  work  for  the 
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blind.  For  a  blind  person  to  be  associated 
with  certain  types  of  manual  or  craft 
activities  is  to  wear  the  badge  of  blindness. 

Why  has  this  happened?  Perhaps  in 
our  eagerness  to  advance,  we  ourselves 
have  allowed  and  fostered  this  thinking. 
The  laborer,  the  working  man,  wants  for 
his  son  something  better — education,  with 
an  eye  on  the  professions.  Because  of  this, 
how  many  of  our  children  have  been 
“round  pegs  in  square  holes?”  Are  we 
not,  in  too  many  instances,  lacking  a  skill¬ 
ed  craftsman  only  to  be  burdened  with 
an  ineffectual  lawyer?  How  does  this  bene¬ 
fit  society?  To  carry  this  thought  further, 
earning  power  may  be  greater  for  the 
skilled  worker  than  for  the  ineffectual 
lawyer  who  lacks  clients  willing  to  pay 
for  second-rate  services.  For  those  capable 
of  going  on  to  higher  education  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  achieving  professional  status, 
how  much  better  for  them  to  be  able, 
avocationally,  to  relax,  performing  a  skill 
just  for  the  sheer  joy  of  creating  a  useful 
object  or  accomplishing  the  necessary  re¬ 
pair?  How  long  can  one  watch  television? 
How  often  can  one  go  to  the  movies, 
visit  with  friends,  etc.?  I  believe  our  edu¬ 
cational  system,  for  both  blind  and  sight¬ 
ed  persons,  is  unrealistic  when  it  does  not 
train  our  children,  from  the  beginning, 
to  learn  to  use  their  hands  skillfully.  The 
learning  of  crafts  need  not  be  presented 
to  children  in  a  static  fashion,  a  hateful 
necessity  to  be  pushed  aside  as  quickly  as 
possible,  but  rather  it  can  be  presented  in 
a  most  stimulating  way.  The  history  and 
culture  of  countries  can  be  taught  simul¬ 
taneously  and  in  this  way  a  real  under¬ 
standing  of  craftsmanship  and  its  proper 
and  necessary  place  in  our  society  will 
come  into  focus.  No  longer  will  we  con¬ 
sider  craft  workers  as  almost  second-class 
citizens. 

Today,  because  of  longer  life  expec¬ 
tancy,  earlier  retirement,  made  possible 
through  our  social  security  provisions, 
and  a  more  favorable  economic  situation, 
increasing  numbers  of  older  people  are 
looking  for  satisfying  ways  to  occupy 


their  new  leisure  time.  For  many  of  these 
folks,  the  process  of  aging  brings  with  it 
diminishing  vision  and  sometimes  total 
blindness.  For  the  sighted  senior  citizen, 
fortunate  is  he  who  somewhere  along  the 
line  learned  to  work  with  his  hands.  He 
will  find  many  satisfying  outlets.  A  number 
of  communities  have  centers  where  these 
older  members  of  our  families  can  renew 
their  acquaintance  with  crafts  learned  in 
youth,  and  develop  new  skills. 

What  of  the  older,  newly  blinded  in¬ 
dividual?  As  we  all  know,  a  blind  per¬ 
son’s  hands  can  be,  in  large  part,  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  sight.  Therefore,  one  of  the 
fjrst  problems  faced  in  the  training  of 
the  newly  blinded  adult  is  to  get  him  to 
use  his  hands,  and  what  more  effective 
and  interesting  way  than  through  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  arts  and  crafts? 

Crafts  and  the  Total  Program 

The  scope  of  the  Lighthouse  program 
for  adults  is  wide  and  varied.  The  train¬ 
ing  center  offers  a  program  of  personal 
adjustment  and  prevocational  as  well  as 
vocational  training.  The  recreation  divi¬ 
sion  offers  a  program  of  active  as  well  as 
passive  choices.  The  largest  percentage  of 
passive  activities  are  those  involved  in 
acquiring  new  skills — whether  it  be  learn¬ 
ing  to  play  a  guitar  or  achieving  some 
proficiency  in  one  of  the  crafts.  All  this 
requires  the  ability  to  work  with  one’s 
hands. 

The  home  teacher,  through  whose  min¬ 
istrations  the  newly  blind  find  the  en¬ 
couragement  and  stimulus  to  attend  the 
group  activities  at  the  center,  also  utilizes 
arts  and  crafts  as  a  medium  to  encourage 
this  first  step  forward. 

In  our  training  division  alone  there  are 
fifteen  types  of  craft  projects.  For  the 
person  interested  in  employment,  before 
training  commences,  a  battery  of  psycho¬ 
logical  tests  is  given  to  assess  his  poten¬ 
tial  and  to  assist  the  counselor  in  formu¬ 
lating  a  training  program  to  suit  the 
individual’s  needs. 

It  is  after  the  testing  and  before  specific 
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vocational  training  is  initiated  that  crafts 
play  a  most  important  and  many-sided 
role.  Learning  a  craft  is  relaxing.  It 
teaches  limited  motion  control,  it  helps 
develop  dexterity,  it  indicates  to  the  in¬ 
structor  the  trainee’s  ability  or  lack  of 
ability  to  think  clearly  and  to  carry  out 
verbal  instructions,  and  gives  the  indi¬ 
vidual  the  satisfaction  of  achievement, 
which  in  turn  brings  about  a  feeling  of 
well-being  and  contentment. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  in  the  sighted 
world  many  jobs  exist,  indeed  some  go 
begging,  for  the  trained,  capable  craft 
worker.  What,  then,  is  the  situation  for 
the  blind  worker?  Many  have  been  train¬ 
ed  to  do  skilled  jobs  in  modern  factories. 
Some  have  been  successful  in  the  field  of 
massage.  Others  have  gone  into  the  com¬ 
mercial  world  as  transcribing-typists.  Still 
others  earn  their  livelihood  in  the  field 
of  music.  It  is  questionable  if  these  work¬ 
ers  could  have  achieved  the  high  level  of 
skill  necessary  to  the  performance  of  these 
jobs  had  they  not  developed  earlier  in 
life  the  controlled  and  effective  use  of 
their  hands  —  very  likely  through  some 
kind  of  instruction  and  training  in  arts 
and  crafts.  This  training  has  many  indi¬ 
rect  applications  as  you  will  note  from 
the  above  illustrations. 

In  the  teaching  profession,  the  com¬ 
bined  use  of  intellect  and  manipulative 
skill  is  even  further  advanced.  The  blind 
training  instructor,  the  home  teacher,  the 
recreation  crafts  worker,  all  must  be  high¬ 
ly  skilled  in  their  ability  to  perform  be¬ 
fore  they  attempt  to  convey  this  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  individual. 

Finding  a  qualified  home  teacher,  train¬ 
ing  instructor  or  recreation  craft  worker 
today  is  a  major  task.  Although  many 
potential  workers  in  these  fields  have 
achieved  degrees  in  higher  education,  they 
do  not  have  the  required  skills  to  perform 
successfully  in  these  areas.  Frequently, 
when  training  is  offered  to  develop  these 
skills,  the  potential  worker  just  cannot 
learn  to  function  with  his  hands. 

In  certain  instances,  we  at  the  Light¬ 


house  have  always  thought  blind  teachers 
are  more  effective  than  sighted  ones.  It  is 
they  who  can  provide  the  disheartened 
newly-blind  person  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  necessary  for  the  sometimes  lengthy 
process  of  achieving  a  level  of  indepen¬ 
dence.  No  doubt  many  other  agencies  and 
training  centers  for  the  blind,  both  public 
and  private,  throughout  the  country  hold 
this  same  view,  and  are  constantly  seeking 
capable  qualified  home  teachers,  instruc¬ 
tors,  recreation  craft  workers,  etc.,  for 
their  ever-expanding  programs.  These 
workers  are  becoming  a  rarity  and  this  is 
too  bad  when,  if  training  in  arts  and 
crafts  were  accepted  as  the  exciting,  stimu¬ 
lating  and  truly  creative  work  it  is,  pre¬ 
sented  effectually,  it  could  be  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  happy  way  of  life  as  well  as 
providing  a  means  of  livelihood  for  quali¬ 
fied  blind  persons. 

5 

Multiple  Benefits  Noted 

Mrs.  Vanderbilt  Webb,  leader  in  the 
field  of  handcrafts  today  and  founder  ol 
the  Museum  of  Contemporary  Crafts. 
America  House,  the  School  for  American 
Craftsmen  (a  division  of  the  Rochester 
Institute  of  Technology),  and  of  Craft 
Horizons  Magazine,  believes  that  just  as 
fine  antiques  displayed  in  our  museums 
today  are  the  work  of  the  craftsmen  ol 
yesterday,  so  the  designer  craftsman  ol 
today  creates  the  heirlooms  of  tomorrow. 
This  dynamic  lady,  who  is  brilliantly  in¬ 
formed  and  eager  to  impart  knowledge 
gained  over  many  years,  recently  ex¬ 
pressed  her  belief  that  handcrafts  play  an 
important  role  in  improving  the  products 
of  mass  manufacture  and  will  continue  tc 
do  so  to  an  even  greater  extent  as  industry! 
adapts  the  creative  concepts  of  the  crafts¬ 
man.  Who  can  deny  that  handcrafts  en 
rich  our  culture  and  provide  pleasurable 
hours  to  all  who  work  with  their  hands? 

You  will  note  I  have  used  the  definition 
of  arts  and  crafts  as  offered  by  Carl 
Bridenbaugh,  “a  skill,  an  art,  an  occupa  l 
tion.”  Why  not?  It  is  this  and  more — 
much  more. 
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Sheltered  Workshops 

a  conceptual  framework 


Many  recent  publications  and  studies, 

!  both  empirical  and  scientific,  bear  testi- 
'iinony  to  the  effectiveness  of  sheltered 
vvorkshops  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
'  of  the  handicapped.  For  those  of  us  who 
[many  years  ago  struggled  to  get  commun¬ 
ity  acceptance  of  such  workshops,  the  cur- 
rent  trend  toward  more  and  better  ones  is 
most  heartening. 

Today’s  increasing  direction  of  rehabil¬ 
itation  efforts  toward  the  more  severely 
handicapped,  whose  vocational  rehabilita- 
;  tion  a  decade  ago  would  have  been  con- 
1  sidered  not  feasible,  places  an  even  greater 
i  emphasis  upon  the  utilization  of  specially 
developed  sheltered  workshop  programs. 
Much  additional  research  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  are  needed  to  determine  the  specific 
workshop  techniques  and  programs  which 
can  be  most  effective  with  the  different 
categories  of  the  severely  handicapped. 
The  current  research  demonstration  pro¬ 
grams  for  such  groups  as  epileptics,  cere¬ 
bral  palsied  persons,  and  the  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  are  excellent  examples  of  what  can 
i  be  done  in  this  area,  given  the  requisite 
!  courage  and  imagination. 

With  all  the  progress  that  has  taken 
place  there  is  still  a  great  deal  of  work 
required  to  develop  a  much-needed  sound 
conceptual  framework  for  the  operation 
of  sheltered  workshops.  What  takes  place 
with  the  majority  of  sheltered  workshop 
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clients  that  accounts  for  the  results 
achieved  by  these  programs?  The  better 
we  understand  the  basic  psychosocial  dy¬ 
namics  of  sheltered  workshop  processes 
and  environments,  the  more  effectively 
will  we  be  able  to  adapt  current  sheltered 
workshop  techniques  to  the  severely  handi¬ 
capped,  who  are  unable  to  obtain  and  keep 
employment  in  regular  industry. 

Since  the  environments  and  objectives 
of  sheltered  workshops  differ,  it  is  not 
possible  to  cover  all  aspects  of  all  shelter¬ 
ed  workshops  with  one  over-all  set  of 
concepts.  Yet,  in  this  writer’s  opinion, 
there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  common 
elements  to  form  the  basis  of  a  conceptual 
framework  for  explaining  the  effectiveness 
of  sheltered  workshops  in  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation.  What  are  some  of  these  ele¬ 
ments? 

1.  Relief  from  Social  Isolation 

Among  the  most  serious  effects,  in  our 
culture,  of  extended  periods  of  involuntary 
unemployment  are  the  loss  of  morale  and 
the  gradual  social  isolation  of  the  indivi¬ 
dual.  Having  lost  status  as  a  wage  earner 
and  feeling  inadequate  and  unwanted  as 
a  result,  the  individual  often  compensates 
for  these  feelings  through  over-aggressive¬ 
ness  or  extreme  passivity.  These  feelings 
tend  to  become  particularly  acute  in  the 
case  of  the  severely  handicapped,  who  are 
already  subjected  to  unusual  stresses  re¬ 
sulting  from  their  damaged  self-concept 
and  body  image.  The  resulting  gradual 
breakdown  of  normal  communication  very 
often  creates  the  social  isolation  character- 
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istic  of  so  many  of  this  group.  The  serious¬ 
ness  of  this  situation  is  stressed  by  Lewin 
in  his  statement  that  when  such  an  indi¬ 
vidual  ceases  to  hope  “he  stops  actively 
reaching  out;  he  loses  his  energy,  he 
ceases  planning,  and  finally,  he  even  stops 
wishing  for  a  better  future.  Only  then 
does  he  shrink  to  a  primitive  and  passive 
life.”2 

A  prime  contribution  of  most  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  is  the  paid  work  experi¬ 
ence  they  provide  their  clients.  The  loss 
of  morale  from  unemployment  can,  at  least 
partially,  be  overcome  by  furnishing  the 
handicapped  with  the  opportunity  of  work¬ 
ing,  even  if  it  is  in  a  sheltered  workshop. 
Such  clients  learn  once  again — or,  in 
some  cases,  for  the  first  time — the  satis¬ 
faction  that  comes  from  working  and  earn¬ 
ing  their  own  money  instead  of  having  to 
depend  upon  others  for  financial  assist¬ 
ance.  Such  paid  work  experience  of  a  use¬ 
ful  nature  helps  clients  to  establish  or 
reestablish  their  status  as  wage  earners 
by  helping  them  to  overcome,  at  least  par¬ 
tially,  their  feeling  of  being  unwanted  and 
useless. 

2.  Improved  Communication 

Second,  and  equally  important,  is  the 
permissive  group  setting  provided  by  most 
sheltered  workshops,  in  which  the  handi¬ 
capped  learn  to  work  and  get  along  with 
other  people.  In  our  society  the  ability  to 
get  along  with  others  is  a  basic  require¬ 
ment  for  social  adjustment  as  well  as 
vocational.  The  permissive  climate  that 
prevails  in  most  sheltered  workshops  helps 
to  break  down  the  communication  barriers 
which  exist  among  so  many  severely 
handicapped  people.  The  increasing  social 
interaction  p'-ong  clients,  both  inside  and 
outside  of  die  workshop,  with  the  result¬ 
ing  improvement  in  communication,  grad¬ 
ually  helps  them  break  through  the  social 
isolation  previously  experienced.  Thus  the 
sheltered  workshop  has  much  in  common 
with  the  workshop  program  of  education 
conducted  at  Wayne  University  by  E.  C. 
Kelley  and  his  co-workers.  Among  the 
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purposes  of  that  program  Kelley  mentions 
its  aim  to  put  participants  in  situations 
and  in  a  climate  which  will  break  down 
the  barriers  between  them  which  interfere 
with  ready  communication.  In  his  own 
words,  “The  individual  lives  by  himself 
and  is  isolated  unless  he  is  put  in  a  situa¬ 
tion  that  brings  him  out  of  isolation  and 
into  communication.  .  .  .  We  cannot  learn 
from  each  other  until  isolation  is  mitigated 
and  communication  is  improved.”1 

The  sheltered  workshop  program  also 
resembles,  in  some  basic  ways,  the  activity 
group  therapy  program  for  children  con¬ 
ducted  by  Slavson,  who  makes  this  state¬ 
ment:  “Emotional  reorientation  comes 
from  the  very  fact  that  the  child  experi¬ 
ences  actual  situations,  lives  and  works 
with  other  children,  comes  into  direct 
and  meaningful  interaction  with  others, 
and  as  a  result  modifies  his  feeling  tones 
and  habitual  responses.”0  Slavson  points 
out  that  among  the  conditions  that  aid  the 
therapeutic  process  is  the  discovery  by  the 
children  that  they  are  not  as  unique  and 
as  different  as  they  had  thought,  since 
other  members  of  the  group  acted  as  they 
did  and  had  the  same  difficulties. 

3.  Better  Work  Habits 

A  third  contribution  of  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  is  the  help  it  gives  clients  in  acquir-| 
ing  good  work  habits.  The  idiosyncracies 
of  behavior  and  the  poor  work  habits  of 
many  handicapped  persons,  who  have 
either  never  worked  or  have  been  out  of 
the  labor  market  for  long  periods  of  time, 
are  generally  understood  and  tolerated  by 
the  workshop  staff.  Such  behavior  does 
not  usually  form  the  basis  for  immediate 
dismissal,  as  it  would  in  private  industry. 
Workshop  supervisors  and  counselors 
working  with  such  clients  generally  help 
their  clients  to  improve  their  work  habits 
through  understanding,  acceptance,  and 
emotional  support.  In  this  connection  it  is 
interesting  to  note  how  many  workshop 
clients  learn  to  feel  some  concern  and 
responsibility  for  one  another.  If  a  client 
is  ill  or  comes  unusually  late,  his  co-work  - 
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31s  will  often  let  him  know  that  he  was 
missed.  Gradually,  in  this  atmosphere, 
many  of  the  clients  learn  to  modify  irreg¬ 
ular  work  habits. 

Re-education  cannot  be  merely  a  ra¬ 
tional  process,  since  the  possession  of  cor¬ 
rect  knowledge  does  not  necessarily  suffice 
to  rectify  false  perceptions.  This  principle 
is  emphasized  by  Lewin  and  Grabbe,  who 
point  out  that  re-education  has  its  best 
chance  in  an  atmosphere  of  freedom  and 
spontaneity.  They  add  this  observation: 

“The  chance  of  re-education  seems  to  be 
increased  whenever  a  strong  ‘we-feeiing’ 
is  created.  The  establishment  of  this  feel¬ 
ing,  that  everybody  is  in  the  same  boat, 
has  gone  through  the  same  difficulties,  and 
speaks  the  same  language,  is  stressed  as 
one  of  the  main  conditions  facilitating  the 
re-education  of  the  alcoholic  and  the  de¬ 


linquent.”3 

The  climate  of  most  sheltered  work¬ 
shops,  whose  clients  have  many  things  in 
M  common,  fosters  this  “we-feeling.”  As  the 

I  feeling  of  group  belongingness  develops, 
they  are  better  able  to  replace  poor  work 
habits  and  attitudes  with  new,  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  ones. 


4.  Benefits  to  Client  and  Counselor 

A  fourth  contribution  of  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  is  that  they  build  up  the  confidence 
of  many  clients  in  their  increasing  ability 
to  meet  industrial  production  standards. 
While  most  workshops  do  not  have  as  their 
objective  the  teaching  of  high-level  skills, 
most  clients  do  nevertheless  acquire  the 
ability  to  do  simple  manipulative  tasks. 
Many  who  produce  very  little  in  the  early 
days  of  their  workshop  experience  produce 
normal  or  close  to  normal  amounts  months 
later.  Furthermore,  a  point  which  is  gen¬ 
erally  emphasized  with  most  sheltered 
workshop  clients  is  that  the  work  they  are 
doing  has  not  been  created  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  them  busy.  They  come 
to  appreciate  that  the  work  they  are  per¬ 
forming,  though  on  a  simple  level,  is  the 
same  operation  as  is  being  performed  by 
workers  in  regular  industry.  With  this 


realization,  and  the  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  seeing  their  productivity  and  wages 
increase  from  week  to  week,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  that  many  clients  show  a 
markedly  increased  confidence  in  their 
ability  to  meet  the  production  demands  of 
competitive  industry. 

5.  Increased  Value  of  Counseling 

A  fifth  contribution  of  sheltered  work¬ 
shops  in  the  rehabilitation  process  is  the 
increasing  effectiveness  of  vocational  and 
psychological  counseling  when  integrated 
with  sheltered  workshop  programs.  With 
the  opportunity  provided  them  to  observe 
their  clients  in  real  work  situations,  plus 
the  ability  at  times  to  manipulate  their 
clients’  immediate  environment  in  the 
workshop,  counselors  are  generally  able 
to  make  counseling  more  meaningful  to 
their  clients  in  terms  of  real-life  situations. 
Theoretical  concepts  and  values  may  have 
little  meaning  to  such  clients  when  dis¬ 
cussed  in  interview  situations,  unless  they 
have  the  opportunity  of  trying  out  their 
new  orientations  under  actual  working 
conditions.  Aided  by  the  re-educative  po¬ 
tential  of  the  permissive  group  experience 
provided  by  most  workshop  environments, 
counseling  can  become  more  effective  in 
helping  clients  modify  negative  attitudes 
which  are  interfering  with  their  vocational 
and  social  adjustment. 

A  major  limitation  of  traditional  coun¬ 
seling  with  “difficult”  clients  is  that  un¬ 
less  they  are  provided  with  an  opportunity 
to  work  or  to  participate  in  a  group  setting 
during  the  counseling  process  they  are 
unable  to  try  out  their  new  feelings  and 
attitudes  under  real-life  conditions.  As 
Slavson  indicates,  when  describing  the 
dynamics  of  the  group  therapy  process, 
“If  we  were  to  remove  a  client  from  all 
social  contacts  and  restrict  him  to  asso¬ 
ciation  only  with  the  therapist,  there  would 
be  no  improvement.  Improvement  comes 
from  cooperation  in  the  set  therapy  situa¬ 
tion  and  the  client’s  participation  in  life.”6 

In  addition,  counselors  are  able  to 
observe  their  clients  as  they  participate 
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in  the  workshop  program  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  their  counseling  is  effective 
in  favorably  modifying  poor  work  habits 
and  negative  attitudes,  in  increasing  pro¬ 
ductivity,  and  in  improving  the  ability  of 
clients  to  get  along  with  each  other  and 
with  the  workshop  supervisor.  In  this 
regard,  the  sheltered  workshop’s  program 
illustrates  the  milieu  therapy  described  by 
Rusk  and  Taylor:  “Instead  of  trying  to 
reach  the  end  objective  of  adjusting  the 
patient  to  his  environment  immediately, 
in  milieu  therapy  the  environment  is  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  patient.”4 

These  then  are  some  of  the  specific  con¬ 
tributions  of  sheltered  workshops  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped.  Today’s 
emphasis  upon  improved  counseling  tech¬ 


niques  in  the  vocational  and  psychosocial 
counseling  of  the  handicapped,  justified 
as  it  is,  sometimes  causes  us  to  overlook 
the  adjustment  possibilities  in  situational 
techniques  and  environmental  manipula¬ 
tion.  The  attitudes  and  personality  struc¬ 
tures  of  far  too  many  people  are  so  rigid 
that  they  are  not  amenable  to  direct  modi¬ 
fication  by  traditional  counseling  methods, 
even  when  the  counseling  is  based  upon 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  individual  be¬ 
havior.  The  use  by  counselors  of  con 
trolled  and  graduated  work  situations 
such  as  those  which  can  be  provided  ir 
sheltered  workshops,  in  hospital  environ 
ments,  or  in  special  work  projects  for  the 
handicapped  initiated  as  part  of  regulai 
industry,  should  be  encouraged,  wherevei 
they  are  required. 
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New  Superintendent 
at  Virginia  School 


Last  November  1  Joseph  E.  Healy,  for 
reasons  of  health,  resigned  as  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind.  Superintendent  Healy 
had  served  with  distinction  in  that  capac¬ 
ity  for  nineteen  years. 

Mr.  Healy  did  much  to  improve  the 
Virginia  School  plant,  as  well  as  its  gen¬ 


eral  acceptability  by  state  authorities 
His  resignation  was  greatly  regretted  by 
the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  institution 
The  Board  of  Visitors  unanimously 
elected  Joe  Roy  Shinpaugh,  Jr.,  to  sue 
ceed  Mr.  Healy.  Mr.  Shinpaugh  had  beer 
assistant  superintendent  of  the  Connecti 
cut  School  for  the  Deaf,  at  West  Hartford 
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i'  The  publication  within  the  last  year  of 
a  book  of  reminiscences  by  Robert  Smith- 
1,  Idas,*  a  book  of  poetry  by  Richard  Kin¬ 
ney,**  and  a  book  of  the  selected  writ¬ 
ings  of  Helen  Kellerf  brings  to  mind  the 
observation  that  poetic  and  philosophical 
writing  provides  the  one  true  artistic  and 
creative  outlet  for  those  handicapped  by 
both  deafness  and  blindness.  The  blind 
[historically  have  found  their  outlet  in  the 
world  of  music,  while  for  the  deaf  there 
'ire  many  creative  outlets,  but  the  deaf- 
blind  must  find  their  appreciation  of  form 
(other  than  tactual)  in  the  careful  de¬ 
signs  of  poetry,  while  their  need  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  must  come  from  the  quiet 
j  cerebrations  of  an  enforced  introspection. 


Mr.  Coon,  librarian  of  the  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind,  in  W atertown,  Massachusetts,  con¬ 
tinues  here  his  series  of  sketches  of  notable  blind 
personalities. 

*  Life  at  My  Fingertips.  Garden  City,  New 
York:  Doubleday  &  Co.,  1958. 

*  *  Encore.  The  author:  1954. 

f  The  Open  Door.  Garden  City,  New  York: 
Doubleday  &  Co.,  1957. 


If  intelligence  is  keen,  reading  wide,  and 
contacts  reasonably  normal,  it  is  then  not 
hard  to  see  why  we  find  that  poetry  does 
become  their  special  artistic  outlet. 

The  contemporary  writers  whom  we 
have  mentioned  have  all  had  varying  de¬ 
grees  of  acclaim  for  their  thoughtful  writ¬ 
ings,  so  much  so  that  it  has  tended  to 
obscure  the  works  of  previous  generations. 
Yet,  in  his  time  and  generation,  similar 
favorable  notice  was  taken  of  the  writings 
of  another  deaf-blind  man,  Morrison 
Heady,  whose  works  should  be  re-ex¬ 
amined  today. 

So  notable  was  the  writing  of  Heady 
that,  in  a  day  of  poetic  giants,  so  great 
a  poet  as  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  publicly 
recommended  the  inclusion  of  some  of  the 
Heady  poetry  in  an  anthology  of  the  time 
(1886).  Further,  it  was  this  same  man 
who  first  invented  and  used  with  success 
among  his  friends  the  “talking  gloves,” 
just  as  today  Richard  Kinney  demon¬ 
strates  the  use  of  the  telephone. 

Morrison  Heady  was  born  to  a  Jewish 
family  in  Spencer  County,  Kentucky,  in 
July  1829.  One  eye  was  destroyed  by  a 
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flying  woodchip  when  he  was  but  a  lad, 
and  at  sixteen  he  lost  the  sight  of  the 
other  through  a  blow  from  a  playmate. 
Then,  at  eighteen,  his  hearing  failed.  The 
son  of  a  doctor,  he  was  fortunate  enough 
to  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  intellectual 
stimulation,  and  had  the  benefit  of  the 
programs  of  the  Kentucky,  and  later  the 
Ohio,  School  for  the  Blind. 

His  active  mind  led  him  into  develop¬ 
ing  inventions  which  would  improve  his 
own  condition  as  well  as  solve  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  others,  and,  in  addition  to  the 
talking  gloves,  he  devised  a  folding  bed, 
an  automatic  gate-opener,  a  pedometer 
and  a  writing  machine  for  the  use  of  the 
blind.  His  reading  interests  were  wide, 
and  he  maintained  his  own  large  library 
of  braille  books.  From  childhood  he  was 
a  lover  of  the  out-of-doors,  and  his  literary 
career  began  with  his  habit  of  gathering 
school  children  together  and  telling  them 
stories  of  Indians  and  pioneer  days.  Final¬ 
ly  some  of  these  stories  were  gathered 
together  and  published.  It  was  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  the  most  outstanding  poem 
of  his  mature  years  should  have  been  an 
epic  poem  of  Indian  life  (Y  oonemskota) 
in  which  we  find  not  only  an  interesting 
story  but,  woven  into  it,  some  of  the  un¬ 
happiness  of  a  sensitive,  doubly  handi¬ 
capped  man.  Such  threads  run  through 
much  of  his  work,  but  usually  they  show 
resignation  rather  than  bitterness,  as,  for 


instance,  this  passage  from  his  poem 
Double  Night: 

This  death  of  sense  makes  life  i\ 
breathing  grave , 

A  vital  death,  a  waking  slumber! 

Tis  as  the  light  itself  of  God  were 
fled —  | 

So  dark  is  all  around,  so  still,  sc 
dead; 

Nor  hope  of  change,  one  ray  1  find 

Yet  must  submit.  Though  fled  fore’ei 
the  light. 

Though  utter  silence  bring  me  double 
night. 

Though  to  my  insulated  mind, 

Knowledge  her  richest  pages,  ne’ei 
unfold, 

And  “human  face  divine ”  I  ne’er  be 
hold — 


Yet  must  submit,  must  be  resigned ! 

For  one  short  period  in  mid-life,  ar 
operation  performed  in  Europe  gave  hirr 
a  glimpse  of  light;  the  respite  was  briei 
and  he  lived  on  until  his  eighty-sixtl  |t 
year,  dying  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in 
1915,  remembered  then  only  by  those  ii 
grown  children  who  had  loved  the  kindly 
man  and  his  many  stories. 

The  ripples  of  the  life  of  Morrison 
Heady  soon  died  out  in  the  ocean  of  life, 
but  he  left  an  example  of  the  ability  ol 
one  deaf-blind  man  to  find  personal  re¬ 
wards  through  the  creation  of  gems  ol 
poetic  expression. 


Summer  Courses  Announced 


A  number  OF  colleges  and  universities 
have  announced  their  1959  summer  school 
courses  for  teachers  and  other  professional 
personnel.  A  schedule  of  these  courses, 
with  their  locations  and  dates,  is  presented 
here  to  provide  a  quick  reference  for  pros¬ 
pective  students  who  are  seeking  their  first 
courses  as  well  as  for  people  who  wish  ad¬ 
ditional  preparation  for  their  work. 

Colleges  and  universities  which  offer  a 


full  sequence  of  courses  have  been  selected 
for  this  list,  and,  where  the  information 
has  been  available,  certain  specialized 
courses  offered  by  other  universities  are 
included.  The  term  “sequence  of  courses’1 
is  used  to  indicate  that  the  institution  is 
offering  at  least  two  courses  in  braille,  one 
or  more  in  methods  and  procedures,  ands 
one  in  visual  impairment  or  physiology 
and  hygiene  of  the  eye,  plus  an  opportu- 
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ity  for  students  to  observe  blind  children 
l  a  demonstration  school. 

Further  information  about  the  courses 
/ill  be  supplied  in  a  brochure  to  be  cir- 

Calendar 


culated  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  to  agencies,  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  of  education.  Copies  will  also 
be  sent  to  individuals  on  request. 

of  Courses 


I 


une  8-July  11 

une  22-July  24 
uly  13-August  12 


uly  6- July  31 


George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

First  Session — with  full  sequence  of  courses  offered  for  teachers  of 
blind  children. 

Mid  Term — sequence  of  courses  available. 

Second  Term — sequence  of  courses  available. 

Northwestern  University 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Specialized  Workshop,  “Potentialities  and  Problems  of  Severely  Dis¬ 
turbed  Young  Blind  Children.”  This  is  the  first  time  that  this 
course  has  been  offered.  It  is  made  possible  through  the  financial 
support  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  is  de¬ 
signed  for  psychologists,  teachers,  social  workers,  and  other 
professional  personnel  concerned  with  appraisal,  treatment  and 
program  planning  for  blind  children  who  present  special  problems. 


une  15-June  19 
une  22-July  31 
une  29-July  17 


June  15- July  18 


June  29-August  7 
July  27-August  7 


San  Francisco  State  College 
San  Francisco,  California 

Specialized  Workshop  in  Instructional  Materials  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped. 

Six-weeks’  summer  session  with  full  sequence  of  courses  offered  for 
teachers  of  blind  children. 

Specialized  Workshop  on  Orientation  and  Mobility  for  Blind  Children. 
Workshop  is  three  weeks  in  length  and  special  permission  must  be 
granted  for  admission.  This  course  is  financed  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Five-weeks’  summer  session  with  full  sequence  of  courses  offered  for 
teachers  of  blind  children. 

Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Six-weeks’  summer  session  with  full  sequence  of  courses  offered  for 
teachers  of  blind  children. 

Specialized  Workshop  in  Guidance  and  Counseling  for  Adolescent 
Blind  Children.  This  two-weeks’  Workshop  is  developed  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
and  Syracuse  University. 


For  further  information  concerning  the 
above-mentioned  courses,  the  following 
persons  should  be  contacted  at  each  of  the 
institutions: 

Dr.  Jerome  Cohen,  Northwestern  Medical 
School,  Ward  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Ashcroft,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Special  Education,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville  5,  Tennessee. 


Mr.  Robert  A.  Bowers,  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education,  San  Francisco  State  College,  1600 
Holloway  Avenue,  San  Francicso  27,  California. 

Miss  Jeanne  R.  Kenmore,  Instructor  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Psychology,  University  of  Minnesota,  15-A 
Pattee  Hall,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota. 

Mrs.  Feme  K.  Root,  Coordinator,  Center  for 
the  Development  of  Blind  Children,  Syracuse 
University,  School  of  Education,  805  South 
Crouse  Avenue,  Syracuse  10,  New  York. 
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World  Council  to  Meet  in  Rome 


Eric  T.  Boulter,  secretary-general  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  has  issued  details  concerning  the 
1959  meeting,  in  Rome,  from  which  the 
following  items  are  extracted: 

The  quinquennial  World  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  will  be  held  in  the  conference  hall 
of  the  United  Nations  Food  and  Agricul¬ 
tural  Organization,  Rome,  Italy,  from 
July  21  to  30,  1959.  It  is  the  earnest  hope 
of  the  officers  and  members  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  that  all  representative 
members  of  the  Council  and  others  who 
serve  on  its  standing  and  consultative 
committees  will  make  every  effort  to  at¬ 
tend  as  delegates  and  official  observers 
respectively.  In  addition,  a  warm  invita¬ 
tion  is  extended  to  all  who  are  concerned 


ad 


with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  in  any  counj  !" 
try  to  attend  as  observers. 

The  general  theme  of  the  Assembly  wi 
be  “Employment  of  the  Blind, ”  althougl 
a  number  of  important  questions  whicl  ll; 
have  a  bearing  on  employment  will  als< 
be  considered  during  the  general  profes  ' 
sional  sessions.  In  addition,  reports  wil 
be  received  from  each  of  the  Council’:  11:1 
Standing  and  Consultative  Committee: 
and  general  discussions  on  all  aspects  o 
the  Council’s  work  will  occur. 

All  those  who  have  been  selected  tc 
present  papers  at  professional  session 
have  been  asked  to  submit  their  state 
ments  to  the  secretary-general  well  in  ad 
vance  of  the  assembly  date.  These  will  bf 
circulated  in  English  to  all  members  prioi 
to  the  assembly.  During  the  meetings,  the 
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BUY  WHITE  CANES 


Made  in  Our  Workshop  with  100%  BLIND  LABOR 


Prices  F.O.B.  Bedford 


Straight  Shaft  —  $15.00  per  doz. 
Tapered  —  $18.00  per  doz. 

5%  discount  on  orders 
of  one  Gross  or  more. 
Shipping  weight  per  doz.  —  7-8  lbs. 


We  Invite  Your  Orders 


Bedford  Branch 

PENNA.  ASS'N  FOR  THE  BLIND 


P.  O.  Box  572 


Bedford,  Penna. 


Quality  White  Canes 
Curved  Handle 
Refrigerator  White 
8"  Flame  Red  Tip 
Hard  Enamel  Finish 

Metal  Glider  Ferrule 
18  to  20  Inch  Taper 
or 

Straight  Shaft 
Made  of  Ash 
Light  of  Weight 
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jeakers  will  present  a  short  verbal  sum- 
lary  of  their  papers,  after  which  dele- 
ates  will  withdraw  to  language  groups 
3r  full  discussion.  The  agreed  findings 
f  each  language  group  will  be  presented 
b  the  plenary  towards  the  close  of  each 

Iession.  This  final  discussion  will  lead  to 
he  preparation  of  firm  conclusions  on 
ach  topic. 

During  all  plenary  sessions,  simultane- 
us  interpretation  will  be  available  in 
if,  English,  French,  German,  Italian,  and 
s  Spanish.  It  is  anticipated  that  only  limited 
nterpretation  assistance  will  be  required 
luring  group  discussions,  as  these  will 
>e  conducted  in  each  of  several  languages. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  constitution,  any 
mting  member  who  is  unable  to  attend 
he  Assembly  in  person  may  grant  his 
s[:>roxy  vote  to  another  member  of  his 
national  delegation  to  be  named  by  him. 
Should  his  country  be  unrepresented,  the 
Droxy  vote  may  be  granted  to  a  repre¬ 
sentative  member  from  a  neighboring 
jountry.  Official  notification  of  the  mem¬ 
ber’s  desire  to  grant  proxy  to  another 
nember  must  be  submitted  in  advance  of 
:he  Assembly.  At  a  later  date,  proxy 
forms  will  be  circulated  to  all  members 
for  completion  and  return  to  the  secretary- 
general.  These  will  be  examined  during 
the  Assembly’s  opening  session  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  established  for  that  purpose. 

As  the  meetings  will  occur  at  the  height 
of  Rome’s  tourist  season,  it  is  essential 
that  firm  hotel  reservations  be  made  with¬ 
out  delay  and  that  the  local  organizing 
committee  be  in  possession  of  the  names 
of  all  attendees  so  that  they  may  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  plans  for  local  functions  and 
events. 

The  FAO  building  contains  a  number 
of  facilities  which  will  be  of  value  to  those 
attending  the  Assembly.  These  include:  a 
post  office,  bank,  lounges,  restaurant,  caf¬ 
eteria,  and  travel  agency.  It  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  delegates  to  purchase  mid-day 
meals  in  the  restaurant  or  cafeteria,  al¬ 
though  our  numbers  must  be  divided  in 
order  to  avoid  the  exclusion  of  FAO  per¬ 


sonnel.  All  meetings  must  end  by  5  p.m. 
each  day.  Should  committee  chairmen  or 
other  individuals  wish  to  arrange  evening 
meetings,  these  must  be  held  in  hotel 
rooms  or  other  convenient  locations. 

Home  Teachers  Report 
1958  Convention 

Fifty-five  home  teachers  and  from 
twenty  to  forty  guests,  at  various  meet¬ 
ings,  convened  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
October  5-8,  1958,  for  the  seventeenth 
biennial  convention  of  the  Eastern  Con¬ 
ference  of  Home  Teachers.  They  report 
exceedingly  interesting  sessions. 

Miss  Sarah  Gissendanner,  home  teacher 
in  Virginia,  and  AAWB  board  member 
representing  Group  C,  presided  at  the 
opening  meeting.  Hon.  Horace  Edwards, 
city  manager  of  Richmond,  Dr.  Douglas 
C.  MacFarland,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Visually 
Handicapped,  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Conner, 
retired  home  teacher  in  Connecticut  and 
president  of  the  Conference,  opened  the 
convention  with  appropriate  addresses. 

In  the  ensuing  days,  discussions  and 
formal  papers  covered  a  helpful  and  wide 
range  of  subjects.  These  included  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  new  developments  in  diag¬ 
nosis  and  treatment  and  in  visual  aids, 
social,  economic  and  psychological  aspects 
of  blindness,  the  effects  of  changes  in 
the  federal  social  security  law,  the  con¬ 
tinuing  and  varied  services  of  agencies 
for  the  blind,  and  topics  of  spontaneous 
interest  relative  to  the  daily  work  of  home 
teachers. 

Ethel  I.  Parker,  home  teacher  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  honored  at  the  meeting  with 
an  award  in  recognition  of  her  many 
years  of  outstanding  service  to  blind 
persons  in  her  state. 

New  officers  were  elected  as  follows: 
president,  Sophy  L.  Forward,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania;  vice-president,  Mrs.  Evelyn  Me- 
credy,  Virginia;  secretary,  Gladys  K.  Nor¬ 
man,  Pennsylvania;  and  treasurer,  Roy 
J.  Ward,  New  York. 
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Dr.  Philip  Clive  Potts 
Retires  from  Foundation 


Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  consultant  in  education 
at  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
retired  on  December  31,  1958,  after 
twenty-one  years  of  service  with  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

In  recent  issues,  and  over  the  years, 
New  Outlook  readers  have  been  provided 
with  material  from  Dr.  Potts’  pen.  As 
assistant  director  of  the  Foundation  for 
many  years,  beginning  in  1937  when  he 
succeeded  Dr.  Eber  L.  Palmer,  and  as 
consultant  in  education,  he  administered 
the  scholarship  program  up  to  the  time 
of  his  retirement,  and  kept  the  field  in¬ 
formed  of  this  program  through  his  re¬ 
ports  in  the  New  Outlook.  For  a  number 
of  years  he  was  editor  of  the  Teachers 
Forum  for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children, 
and  subsequently  of  the  combined  publi¬ 
cation,  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind  and 
Teachers  Forum.  He  relinquished  these 
duties  in  1951  to  devote  his  full  time  to 
professional  consultation. 

A  native  of  Parkesburg,  Pennsylvania, 
Dr.  Potts  started  his  professional  career 
in  his  home  state  as  supervising  principal 
of  the  schools  of  Cochranville  and  of 
Yardley,  and  later  as  head  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  department  in  the  Kane  high 
school.  In  1924  he  became  supervising 
principal  of  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind,  where  he  inaugurated  the  plan  of 
sending  eleventh-  and  twelfth-grade  stu¬ 
dents  to  public  high  schools.  He  intro¬ 
duced  the  same  policy  at  the  Idaho  State 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  where 
he  served  as  superintendent  from  1933  to 
1937.  Soon  after  becoming  associated 
with  the  Foundation  in  1937,  he  served 


concurrently  as  director  of  courses  fo 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf  at  th< 


'! 


West  Virginia  State  College,  followed  K 
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a  similar  position  at  Hampton  Institut<  |n 
from  1942  to  1946.  During  summers  h< 
was  lecturer  in  various  teacher  training 
departments  in  educational  institutions. 

While  serving  at  the  Maryland  school 
he  received  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  educa 
tional  administration  at  Johns  Hopkin: 
University.  He  had  earned  his  B.Pd.  de 
gree  at  the  Bloomsburg  (Pennsylvania 
State  Normal  School,  and  his  A.B.  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 


He  has  long  been  a  member  of  th< 


American  Association  of  Instructors  o 
the  Blind  and  the  American  Associatiorj 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  held  of 
ficial  positions  in  the  former,  serving  fo 
a  time  as  chairman  of  the  executive  com 
mittee.  At  the  1932  convention  of  the 
AAIB  he  was  instrumental  in  securing 
greater  recognition  of  teachers  in  tha 
Association.  At  the  1934  conventior 
he  presented  a  paper  on  the  certificatior 
of  teachers  in  schools  for  the  blind;  aftei 
considerable  discussion  during  the  next 
four  years,  this  plan  was  adopted  at  the 
1938  convention  almost  unaltered. 

His  professional  duties,  principall} 
since  joining  the  Foundation,  took  Dr 
Potts  to  schools  for  the  blind  and  teachei 


training  schools  from  coast  to  coast  as 


director  of  surveys  related  to  the  prob 
lems  of  schools  for  the  blind.  His  surveys 
covered  such  areas  as  residential  schools 
education  of  the  Negro  blind,  education 
of  the  deaf,  and  the  Foundation  scholar¬ 
ship  program. 
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Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


GOING  UP? 

The  trip  to  Washington  that  Sunday 
irned  out  to  be  one  of  those  that  make 
au  wish  you  had  taken  the  train  instead 
f  a  plane.  Weather  and  traffic  conditions 
aused  delays  upon  delays,  and  it  was 
juite  late  when  I  finally  reached  the  Con- 
nental  Hotel. 

|  Now,  for  those  of  you  whose  lives  have 
ot  included  frequent  stays  at  the  Con- 
nental,  I  have  to  explain  that  this  is 
hotel  that  has  become  more  of  a  habit 
dan  a  habitation.  For  well  over  a  decade 
-possibly  two — folks  in  the  rehabilita- 
j  on  field  have  been  using  it  as  something 
f  an  unwritten  law  as  to  where  one 
lays  on  the  occasion  of  Washington 
isits.  Needless  to  say,  many  of  us  who 
re  blind  have  gotten  to  know  both  the 
ersonnel  and  the  physical  arrangement 
uite  well,  and  the  personnel  and  the  phys- 
3al  arrangement  have  gotten  to  know  us 
ust  as  intimately — probably  wishing  at 
imes  that  we  would  find  accommodations 
lse  where. 

After  years  of  accepting  the  unchang- 
ng  Continental  at  its  face  value,  and  after 
ears  of  contentment  in  its  confines  and 
vith  its  service,  one  neither  asks  for  nor 
expects  changes.  And  so  that  night  I  rush- 
:d  from  my  cab  to  the  desk  with  the  cus- 
omary  friendly  help  of  the  doorman — 
ate  for  a  dinner  engagement  on  the  out- 
kirts  of  town.  Registration  and  the  send- 
ng  of  the  luggage  upstairs  required  but 
i  minute,  and  I  returned  immediately  to 
he  waiting  taxi  outside. 

Later  that  evening  I  returned.  A  night 
nan  on  the  door  “cued”  me  to  the  eleva- 
or  with  the  customary  ease  of  manner, 
fe  indicated  briefly  that  he  would  take 
ne  to  the  fourth  floor — that  being  where 
ny  room  was. 


It  also  is  customary  to  be  running  a 
bit  late  the  following  morning — a  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  HEW,  and  someone  picking 
you  up  in  a  cab  downstairs,  “Please  be 
ready,”  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  And  so 
I  finished  the  cup  of  room-service  coffee, 
combed  the  hair,  struggled  into  topcoat 
and  located  white  cane.  Deftly  I  strolled 
down  the  corridor  to  the  elevator  and 
just  as  gracefully  and  confidently  found 
the  call  button. 

I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  prompt¬ 
ness  with  which  the  elevator  responded. 
It  slid  rather  more  quietly  than  usual  to 
a  position  in  front  of  me  and  the  door 
opened  with  only  the  nicest  of  sounds.  I 
stepped  aboard  —  moving  steadily,  but 
with  that  sense  of  on-the-ready-just-in- 
case-the-cage-is-full-of-other-guests.  It  was 
empty. 

Stepping  sensibly  back  to  the  rear  of 
the  cage,  I  spoke  with  early-morning 
cheerfulness:  “Lobby,  please,  and  how 
are  you  today?”  There  was  a  rather  no¬ 
ticeable  silence,  and  as  I  wondered  what 
had  happened  to  the  operator’s  spirit  of 
friendliness,  the  door  slid  back  across  the 
entrance. 

Being  something  of  the  quick-witted 
type,  I  knew  instantly  what  had  happened. 
The  Continental  had  gone  modern  and 
put  in  self-service  elevators  in  the  month 
since  I  had  been  there  last.  Pleased  with 
my  alertness — even  at  that  early  hour — I 
moved  immediately  to  locate  the  push 
buttons. 

About  fifteen  minutes  later  I  stopped 
briefly  in  the  course  of  several  trips  up 
and  down.  By  now,  my  confidence  was 
shot  and  I  would  no  more  attempt  to  leave 
the  semi-comfort  of  the  cage  to  brave  the 
strange  outside  world  than  think  of  flying. 
Two  men  started  into  the  cage,  and  I 
jauntily  covered  my  growing  embarrass- 
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ment  by  saying  in  chipper  style — “Come 
right  in  and  watch  your  step.  What  floor, 
gentlemen?” 

The  gentlemen  apparently  were  also  the 
quick-witted  type  —  probably  guessing 
from  my  white  cane  that  I  am  blind. 
‘  What  floor  do  you  want,  fellow?”  “The 
lobby,”  I  said,  with  some  of  the  old  as¬ 
surance  returning  now  that  I  was  no 
longer  alone  in  this  impossible  vertical 
horror  chamber. 

Quickly  grabbing  the  already-returning 
door  to  prevent  its  closing,  one  man  said 


the  timetable  to  have  the  elevator  some 
what  under  control  the  following  morning 

PASS  THE  SALT 


with  what  I  thought  later  was  real  under¬ 


standing  in  his  tone,  “That’s  right  where 
you  are,  buddy.” 

P.S.  Upon  returning  to  the  hotel  that 
afternoon,  I  made  it  a  point  to  secure 
instruction  in  the  arrangement  of  the  two 
vertical  rows  of  push  buttons.  It  really 
was  quite  helpful  on  the  nerves  as  well  as 


Irvin  Schloss  likes  to  tell  the  one  abou 
the  time  that  he  and  several  others  ii 
the  Blinded  Veterans  group  were  enjoying 
one  of  those  luncheons  where  the  pre 
ponderance  of  participants  are  blind 
Crowded  tables  being  what  they  are,  am 
since  everybody  pretty  much  was  smok|: 
ing,  ash  trays  were  in  demand  and  a 
usual  very  elusive.  Irv’s  neighbor  wa 
quite  content  with  an  ash  tray  that  seeme( 
convenient  for  him,  and  it  was  not  unti 
the  fellow  on  the  other  side  found  th< 
ashes  in  his  lettuce  that  it  was  discoverec 


to  be  his  salad  dish.  The  other  neighbo 
said  he  didn’t  really  mind  the  ashes — i 
was  the  cigarette  butts  that  tipped  him  t( 
the  truth. 
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AFB  Fellowship  Program  Announced 


ll 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
announces  its  1959  program  of  social 
work  fellowships.  The  purpose  is  to  as¬ 
sist  men  and  women  who  are  serving 
blind  persons  and  who  wish  to  secure 
professional  education  in  the  field  of 
social  work.  Those  who  intend  to  work 
in  programs  that  serve  blind  persons  are 
also  eligible.  The  fellowships,  in  the 
amount  of  $2,000  each,  are  available  to 
sighted  and  blind  persons  for  one  aca¬ 
demic  year  of  full-time  training  in  an  ac¬ 
credited  graduate  school  of  social  work. 
Fellowships  are  renewable. 

The  Foundation  also  offers  a  general 
scholarship  program  to  blind  persons 
undertaking  graduate  study  in  any  field. 
The  scholarships  are  in  the  amount  of 
$800  each  and  are  renewable.  Applicants 
must  be  under  thirty-five  and  must  have 
exhausted  whatever  resources  are  avail¬ 
able  to  them  through  their  state  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  services. 


Applications  for  general  scholarships 
must  be  submitted  by  April  1,  and  foi 
social  work  fellowships  by  April  15 
Candidates  will  be  notified  of  decision 
by  July  15.  For  further  information  an 


e 


application  forms  write  to  Miss  Car^ 
Lamb,  Supervisor  of  Scholarships  ant 
Fellowships,  American  Foundation  foi 
the  Blind,  15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  Ne^ 
York  11,  New  York. 


Delta  Gamma  Scholarships 

Applications  for  1959  Delta-Gamm 
scholarships  must  be  filed  by  May  1.  Th 
scholarships  are  for  the  training  of  or 
thoptic  technicians,  teachers  of  partiall)! 
seeing  children,  and  specialists  for  blinc 
children. 

Further  information  may  be  obtainec 
by  writing  to  Delta  Gamma  Central  Of 
flee,  1820  Northwest  Boulevard,  Columbus 
12,  Ohio. 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Study  of  the  Adaptability  of  Disabled  W ork- 
ers,  by  W.  J.  Campbell,  R.  R.  Leizer,  and 
H.  E.  Yuker.  Albertson,  New  York:  Human 
f Resources  Corporation  Division  of  Abilities, 
Inc.,  1958.  26  p.  plus  illustrations  and  descrip¬ 
tions. 

The  attention  of  rehabilitation  agen- 
es  is  shifting  significantly  in  the  direc- 
on  of  the  severely  disabled.  Ten  years 
50,  the  possibilities  of  vocational  place- 
ent  for  the  cerebral  palsied,  the  quadri- 
egic,  the  deaf-blind,  and  other  physically 
jinited  groups  were  slim.  The  literature 
pports  isolated  instances  of  the  success- 
tl  vocational  rehabilitation  of  very  se- 
3rely  disabled  persons,  but  only  recently, 
mrred  by  research  and  program  develop- 
lent,  have  opportunities  for  remunerative 
ork  opened  for  individuals  whose  physi- 
d  capacities  are  markedly  restricted.  At 
le  heart  of  this  shift  in  interest  lies  the 
ancept  of  selective  placement.  This  con- 
apt  suggests  that  every  job  can  be  stud- 
:d  with  a  view  to  identifying  the  physical, 
itellectual,  and  emotional  demands  which 
makes  upon  prospective  workers.  It 
Iso  assumes  that  every  prospective  worker 
-  disabled  or  not  —  can  be  assessed  in 
:rms  of  the  physical  capacities  which  he 
ossesses.  By  knowing  worker  capacities 
nd  job  demands,  it  is  possible  to  effect  a 
matching.”  In  this  way,  the  worker  is 
laced  upon  a  job  which  he  can  safely  and 
ffectively  perform  and  the  employer  ob- 
uns  a  worker  who  can  be  productive  on 
le  job. 

Selective  placement  has  been  the  key- 
one  of  vocational  rehabilitation  during 
le  past  generation.  This  is  the  concept 
f  identifying  the  physical,  intellectual 
nd  emotional  demands  of  a  job  and 
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“matching”  them  to  the  capacities  of  the 
prospective  worker.  One  criterion  of  its 
effectiveness  has  been  the  growing  tide  of 
disabled  persons  who  have  entered  indus¬ 
try  and  have  succeeded  on  the  job.  In 
fact,  selective  placement  has  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  there  is  no  longer  any  contro¬ 
versy  about  it.  As  an  accepted  modus 
operandi  for  placement  workers  with  the 
disabled,  it  has  attracted  the  interest  of 
personnel  managers,  business  executives, 
and  industrial  psychologists.  There  is 
some  evidence  that  the  basic  principles  of 
selective  placement  are  permeating  per¬ 
sonnel  recruitment  and  selection  among 
the  non-disabled.  Yet,  as  with  all  basically 
sound  concepts,  the  usefulness  of  selective 
placement  as  a  vocational  rehabilitation 
tool  may  dwindle  when  working  with  se¬ 
verely  disabled  individuals. 

A  basic  construct  of  selective  placement 
is  that  a  disabled  person  should  be  placed 
only  on  those  jobs  on  which  he  can  com¬ 
pete  with  other  workers  without  undue 
burden  upon  the  employer.  In  a  sense,  the 
“fit”  must  be  close  between  the  worker 
and  the  job.  The  employer  may  not  be 
asked  to  undergo  special  expenses  or  re¬ 
tooling  merely  to  serve  the  needs  of  an 
individual  worker.  Yet,  if  this  approach 
is  adhered  to  rigidly,  a  proportion  of  the 
severely  disabled  population  may  not  be 
placed  in  industry.  Without  attempting  a 
value- judgment  as  to  whether  this  may 
or  may  not  be  socially  desirable,  it  is 
possible  to  examine  an  alternative  to  nar¬ 
rowly  conceived  adherence  to  selective 
placement.  In  effect,  the  question  is:  May 
we  continue  to  subscribe  to  the  customary 
selective  placement  approach  for  some  dis- 
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abled  persons  and  use  a  modification  of 
that  approach  for  individuals  who  are  so 
severely  disabled  that  selective  placement 
may  not  eventuate  in  competitive  indus¬ 
trial  employment?  One  possible  answer 
may  lie  in  this  study  of  adaptability  of 
disabled  workers  conducted  at  Abilities, 
Inc.,  under  a  grant  from  the  Office  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation. 

THE  STUDY.  Campbell,  Leizer,  and 
Yuker  approached  the  problem  through  a 
two-pronged  study  of  jobs  at  Abilities, 
Inc.  One  prong  was  concerned  with  the 
adaptation  of  disabled  workers  to  jobs 
and  the  other  was  devoted  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  adaptation  of  jobs  to  disabled 
workers.  Certain  hand-  and  machine-skill 
jobs  being  successfully  performed  by  dis¬ 
abled  workers  were  selected  for  study  and 
review.  Among  the  departmental  areas  of 
skills  which  were  investigated  were:  har¬ 
ness  and  cable  work,  coil-winding,  me¬ 
chanical  work,  electronic  assembly, 
material-handling,  and  process  packaging. 

In  the  course  of  introducing  new  work¬ 
ers  and  new  processes  into  the  plant,  a 
process  of  training  and  job  modification 
was  followed.  As  a  certain  process  came 
under  survey,  it  was  studied  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  fashion  of  industrial  management. 
In  addition,  each  disabled  operator  re¬ 
ported  his  own  first-hand  experience  with 
the  equipment  and  the  process.  Out  of 
these  reports  came  valuable  ideas  for  re¬ 
vised  job  design.  In  many  instances, 
changes  were  based  upon  “common  sense” 
and  good  management  rather  than  upon 
the  nature  of  the  disability.  In  other  cases, 
jobs  were  tailored  to  meet  particular 
needs  of  disabled  workers.  From  this  ex¬ 
perience  there  emerged  a  number  of  in¬ 
stances  of  successful  “custom  tailoring”  of 
jobs.  The  modifications  were  felt  to  have 
sufficient  general  interest  to  warrant  their 
being  reported  in  the  study.  Each  report 
is  accompanied  by  a  picture  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  the  equipment,  supplemented  by 
a  narrative  which  includes  the  following 
data:  job  description,  problem,  adapta¬ 


tion,  technical  information,  and  commei 
Not  all  the  reports  have  all  of  these  s( 
tions.  The  reports  are  classified  into  fo 
groups:  examples  of  jobs  where  no  ada 
tation  of  machinery  or  equipment  is  nec< 
sary ;  examples  involving  adapted  machi 
ery;  jobs  in  which  special  tools  or  fixtui 
are  required ;  and  personal  adaptatio  f 
for  comfort,  health,  and  safety. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  composition  l] 
the  reports,  an  example  is  offered  bel< 
which  has  special  relevance  for  the 
interested  in  service  to  the  blind. 


Assembler. 


Puts  togetl 
driver 


Job  Description 

small  metal  parts ;  uses  air  screw 
tighten  entire  assembly. 

Problem:  How  can  this  job  be  performed  b}§ 
blind  operator? 

Comment:  A  totally  blind  worker  is  shown 
sembling  connectors  on  jet  engine  analy: 
leads  by  means  of  a  holding  jig  and  an  air  scr 
driver.  Using  the  forefinger  of  his  left  hand  he 
able  to  locate  the  head  of  each  screw  and  gui 
the  screw  driver  accordingly.  A  small  metal  c  ,, 
shields  the  head  of  the  screw  driver  and  preve: 
possible  injury  to  the  finger.  His  performance 
this  job  was  found  to  be  comparable  to  the  sa 
factory  performance  of  a  sighted  operator. 


it 


Other  reports  are  more  complex  and  c 
tailed. 

Some  of  the  most  important  data  in  t  1 
study  may  be  found  in  the  section  de 
ing  with  adaptations  of  machinery  a| 
equipment.  Each  adaptation  was  careful 
studied  in  relation  to  three  factors  befcl 
being  adopted :  cost,  practicability,  at 
flexibility.  Costly  adaptations  were  avoid| 
because  it  was  felt  that  such  procedu 
might  discourage  the  ultimate  emplc 
ment  of  disabled  persons.  Even  thou 
certain  steps  toward  partially  or  fu 
automatic  machinery  might  have  broug 
certain  operations  within  the  physii 
capacities  of  certain  disabled  worke 
they  were  avoided  if  they  constituted 
prohibitive  initial  investment  in  spec 
equipment. 

A  job  modification  was  considered  pr< 
tical  if  it  enabled  the  disabled  person 
function  successfully  in  the  work  siti 
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i.  Success  was  perceived  as  occurring 
;n  the  disabled  employee  performed  as 
l  on  the  adapted  equipment  as  a  non- 
ibled  worker  operating  the  same  equip- 
it  without  the  adaptation.  Flexibility 
>  achieved  in  the  modification  when  it 
j  possible  for  a  non-disabled  worker  to 
rate  the  adapted  machine  without  loss 
efficiency.  To  meet  the  criterion  of 
iptability,  a  modification  had  to  be 
ily  removed  or  replaced,  had  to  be  free 
hampering  influence  on  the  conven- 
lal  operation  of  the  machine,  and,  in 
ne  cases,  had  to  contribute  to  the  pro- 
3tivity  of  the  non-disabled  worker 
ough  reducing  fatigue  and  wasted  mo- 
n.  One  approach  to  the  latter  goal  was 
ough  studying  the  optimum  height  of 
chines  and  providing  for  seating  at 
job  whenever  possible. 

In  evaluating  this  experimental  expen¬ 
se  in  adapting  workers  and  jobs,  the 
thors  arrived  at  the  following  conclu- 
ns: 


8 


it 


Cven  the  slightest  changes  in  the  job  design 
some  occupations  would  make  it  possible  to 
ploy  thousands  of  workers  who  are  now  dis- 
ilified  because  of  such  selective  placement 
tors  as  heavy  lifting,  standing  and  walking, 
mechanical  and  other  hazards.  It  will  be  seen 
m  some  of  the  examples  given  in  this  study 
t  the  elimination  or  reduction  of  these  dis- 
alifying  factors  almost  invariably  involves 
y  a  simple  and  inexpensive  procedure.  In 
ll  ter  examples  it  was  found  that  workers  could 
dorm  their  jobs  safely  and  successfully  with- 
:  any  alteration  in  the  standard  job  design 
rely  by  adapting  their  personal  approach  to 
:  situation.  It  is  significant  that  these  same 
rkers  would  not  have  been  considered  employ¬ 
ee  at  these  jobs  if  job  lists  or  limited  selective- 
icement  methods  had  been  used  in  the  hiring 
ocedure. 


;r 


In  a  final  statement,  the  authors  note: 


the  one  essential  factor  is  an  open-minded  and 
.aginative  attitude.  Both  men  and  jobs  are 
'"angeable  and  changing  commodities.  No  rigid 
'inula  is  possible  for  their  continued  relation 
each  other. 

It  is  not  as  simple  as  square  pegs  in  round 
les  or  round  pegs  in  square  holes.  There  is 


more  to  it  than  just  that.  What  we  need  is  not 
only  a  good  system  for  filling  jobs  and  getting 
men  started  in  an  organization.  We  must  not 
stop  there.  It  takes  a  lot  of  study  to  find  a  peg’s 
true  dimensions,  for  human  pegs,  like  jobs,  are 
many  sided,  and  just  about  the  time  we  think  we 
have  them  accurately  gauged,  another  side  turns 
up.  We  must  recognize  the  changing  character¬ 
istics  in  our  men  as  well  as  our  machines  and 
the  need  to  relate  them  to  one  another. 

IMPLICATIONS.  The  author  of  this  re¬ 
view  had  occasion  to  present  verbally 
some  of  the  ideas  in  the  Abilities,  Inc., 
study  to  a  group  of  state  rehabilitation 
workers.  Their  immediate  reaction  to  the 
concept  of  employers  modifying  jobs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  disabled  workers  was 
negative.  Reared  in  the  tradition  of  basic 
selective  placement,  they  felt  that  there 
was  little  practicality  to  any  expectation 
that  employers  would  engineer  jobs  to 
meet  individual  requirements.  Further¬ 
more,  in  accordance  with  their  belief  that 
disabled  workers  should  be  presented  for 
employment  as  capable  of  doing  a  job  on 
a  competitive  basis  with  non-disabled 
workers  without  requiring  additional  costs 
from  industry,  they  could  not  subscribe  to 
a  philosophy  which  demands  concessions 
from  management. 

Does  this  point  of  view  place  rehabilita¬ 
tion  workers  in  a  dilemma?  Committed, 
as  most  of  them  are,  to  a  belief  in  placing 
disabled  workers  where  adaptations  are 
not  required  by  industry,  what  alterna¬ 
tives  do  counselors  offer  for  severely  dis¬ 
abled  clients  who  may  work  competitively 
only  if  modifications  can  be  made?  Are 
such  individuals  eligible  for  workshop 
placement  only?  The  dilemma  is  a  diffi¬ 
cult  one.  In  our  community-relations  pro¬ 
grams,  we  have  hammered  home  the  con¬ 
cept  that  disabled  workers  require  little 
attention  in  terms  of  additional  employer 
costs.  This  has  been  a  strong  selling  point 
and  it  has  been  effective.  Even  employers 
who  practice  discrimination  against  dis¬ 
abled  workers  verbalize  the  concepts  which 
we  have  taught  them.  All  the  devices  of 
reaching  the  public  have  reiterated  the 
message  that  it  pays  to  hire  the  handi- 
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capped  and  that  employers  do  not  have  to 
“put  themselves  out”  to  achieve  this  goal. 

Now,  we  are  confronted  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  problems  of  severely  disabled  re¬ 
habilitation  clients.  The  total  impact  of 
our  services  may  bring  them  to  a  point 
from  which  successful  industrial  employ¬ 
ment  may  be  feasible  if  industry  can  make 
the  necessary  modifications.  Is  it  more  de¬ 
sirable  for  such  clients  to  enter  special 
workshops  where  the  necessary  adapta¬ 
tions  can  be  made?  Or  shall  we  relinquish 
the  long-term  success  we  have  had  in 
working  with  industry,  requiring  no  mod¬ 
ifications,  and  begin  to  demand  special 
concessions  on  behalf  of  severely  disabled 


persons?  If  we  decide  to  do  the  latter,  th 
Abilities,  Inc.,  study  suggests  the  follov 
ing: 

a.  Minor  modifications  can  make  it  po; 
sible  for  many  severely  disabled  person 
to  work  in  industry. 

b.  After  the  initial  cost  of  making  th 
modification,  the  disabled  worker  tend 
to  function  as  a  profitable  employee. 

c.  The  cost  of  the  modification  may  b 
more  than  offset  by  the  fact  that  man 
adaptations  are  found  to  be  applicable  t 
non-disabled  workers.  If  adopted,  the 
tend  to  raise  the  productivity  of  the  nor 
disabled  and  to  contribute  to  the  safet 
and  comfort  of  all  workers. 
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This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  ser¬ 
vice  to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices 
of  positions  open  for  application  as  well  as 
those  who  are  seeking  employment  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind  or  deaf-blind. 
No  charge  is  made  and  we  will  print  as 
many  as  space  will  permit.  The  publishers 
do  not  vouch  for  statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge  mis¬ 
cellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  profes¬ 
sional  workers  which  are  of  a  non-com¬ 
mercial  nature.  All  other  advertising  will 
be  accepted  at  rates  which  are  available 
on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Position  Open:  Executive  director,  Youngs¬ 
town  Society  for  the  Blind,  to  begin  as  soon  as 
possible.  Preference  will  be  given  to  persons 
having  experience  and  academic  preparation 
most  in  keeping  with  a  multi-service  community 
organization  for  the  blind.  Major  services  of  the 
organization  include  prevention  of  blindness,  so¬ 
cial  casework  and  special  services,  educational- 
recreational  and  employment  programming.  Sal¬ 
ary:  $5,500.  Write  Robert  Langford,  640  Sher¬ 
wood  Ave.,  Youngstown  11,  Ohio;  telephone 
STerling  2-9606.  Additional  information  on  re¬ 
quest. 

Position  Wanted:  Due  to  recent  loss  of  vision, 
wish  to  teach  blind  people  physical  education, 
physical  culture,  cane  travel,  camping.  Also 
qualified  in  agriculture  teaching  field.  Thirteen 


years  business  experience,  17  years  teaching  ii 
eluding  athletic  coaching,  basic  sciences,  phys 
cal  education,  vocational  agriculture  and  FF 
and  4-H  work.  B.S.  degree  in  agriculture.  Wri 
V.  M.  Sullivan,  516  3rd  Ave.,  S.E.,  Waseca,  Min 

Position  Wanted:  Twenty-four-year-old  woma 
pianist  (concert  and  jazz  fields),  teacher,  guit; 
and  folk-singing  instructor,  B.A.  Brooklyn  Co 
lege,  desires  summer  position  as  music  counseh 
at  a  camp  or  as  cocktail  lounge  pianist  at  a  r 
sort.  Experience  and  good  references.  Write  Ma 
cia  Mendelson,  5410  Beverly  Road,  Brooklyn 
N.  Y. 

Position  Wanted:  Middle-aged  married  ma 
B.A.  degree,  much  experience  as  teacher  of  En; 
lish,  history,  library  in  public  high  school.  Desk 
connection  with  similar  school,  or  school  for  tl 
blind  or  related  position  in  other  organizatio 
Recently  lost  vision.  Well  adjusted.  Credentia 
on  file  AFB.  Best  references.  Write  Emme 
Walsh,  Box  234,  Pine  City,  Minn. 

Position  Wanted:  Vocational  or  prevocation 
counseling,  placement  work,  stand  trainer 
supervisor  of  concessions.  Twelve  years’  expel 
ence  in  all  these  fields,  plus  some  public  rel 
tions  experience.  B.A.,  major  in  social  welfar 
Write  Carlos  Gattis,  Township  Rd.,  Rte.  8,  Fa 
etteville,  Ark. 

Applications  Open:  For  campers  at  Seeii 
Hand  Camp  for  week  of  August  16,  1959.  Oi 
of-state  friends  welcome.  For  information  co 
tact  Miss  Ethel  Clare  Elikan,  Executive  Directc 
Seeing  Hand  Association,  737  Market  St.,  Whei 
ing,  W.  Va. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 


Helen  Keller 
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A  round-table  discussion  called  "What  the  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
Have  to  Offer  Today"  was  held  at  the  convention  of  the 
Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  in  October  1958 
at  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  following  three  papers,  which 
made  up  the  discussion,  cover  the  subject  in  terms  of 
state  programs,  community  relations,  and  direct  services. 


I.  Blind  People 
and  the  Community 


I  he  challenges  that  face  those  whose 
responsibility  and  vocation  it  is  to  assist 
3lind  persons  are  many  and  changing. 
It  is  not  surprising,  then,  and  perhaps 
lealthy,  that  many  points  of  view  exist, 
;ome  conflicting  with  others.  At  this 
period,  perhaps  we  ought  to  expose  our¬ 
selves  to  the  variety  of  concepts  as  to  how 
to  help  people  who  are  blind,  and  to 
judge  and  evaluate  these  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  believe  the  needs  to  be,  and  not 
necessarily  on  the  basis  of  what  we  have 
already  done.  This  is  something  I  would 
say  for  all  social  workers — that  we  need 
constantly  to  re-examine  what  we  do  in 
the  light  of  the  needs  of  those  whom  we 
try  to  assist. 

My  concern  at  this  moment  is  with 
what  we  think  the  appropriate  role  of 
blind  persons  should  be  in  the  community, 
and  what  we  do  about  it.  From  this  point 
of  view,  I  should  like  to  examine  the  role 

Mr.  Finestone,  associate  professor  of  social 
work  at  the  New  York  School  of  Social  Work, 
represented  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  at  the  convention. 


SAMUEL  FINESTONE 

of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  and  to  consider  the  role  of  social 
workers  in  specialized  agencies — and  here 
1  include  home  teachers. 

My  comments  are  based  on  long  asso¬ 
ciation  with  the  Foundation  in  the  course 
of  doing  research  related  to  aspects  of 
blindness,  and  in  participating  in  a  mono¬ 
graph  now  in  process,  on  casework  with 
blind  persons.  I  assume  you  already  have 
considerable  knowledge  of  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  activities,  so  that  a  summary  really 
would  not  be  useful.  What  I  have  to  offer 
is  my  own  interpretation  of  one  aspect  of 
the  Foundation’s  approach,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it  from  my  discussions  with  its  staff 
and  my  review  of  its  literature. 

To  me  the  most  striking  thing  about 
the  Foundation  is  its  ultimate  goal:  the 
fullest  possible  development  of  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  blind  persons,  and  their  fullest 
possible  participation  in  and  contribution 
to  the  community.  Now  this  is  precisely 
the  goal  of  social  work  with  any  group, 
and  with  people  in  general. 

Closely  related  to  this  statement  of  pur- 
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pose  is  the  Foundation’s  belief  that  the 
needs  of  blind  persons  are  appropriately 
served  by  provision  of  all  social  and 
rehabilitative  agencies.  Moreover,  what¬ 
ever  services  are  involved  should  be  of 
the  highest  possible  quality.  Perhaps  I 
can  select  some  of  the  Foundation’s  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  particularly  relevant  to 
the  goal  of  full  community  participation 
for  blind  persons. 

The  Foundation’s  own  research,  the  re¬ 
search  it  is  encouraging,  and  its  publica¬ 
tions,  are  related  to  these  goals.  Flere  I 
think  of  studies  like  Dr.  Alan  Gowman’s 
The  War  Blind  in  American  Social  Struc¬ 
ture  and  Dr.  Douglas  Mac  Farland’s  Study 
of  Work  Efficiency  of  Blind  and  Sighted 
Workers  in  Industry.  Our  own  research 
in  progress  at  the  Research  Center  of  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work  deals 
with  the  travel  adjustment  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  and  includes  a  good  deal  on  attitudes 
of  blind  to  sighted  persons.  Also,  a  grant 
from  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  has  been  made  for  studies  in  atti¬ 
tudes  of  sighted  to  blind  persons,  a  grant 
which  the  Foundation  assisted  in  making 
possible.  Under  active  consideration  at 
the  Foundation  are  further  studies  in 
travel  training  and  home  teaching.  Under¬ 
lying  all  this  research  is  a  value  assump¬ 
tion:  that  it  is  appropriate  to  work  for 
full,  equal-status  membership  of  blind 
persons  in  the  general  community. 

Public  education  through  literature, 
radio,  television,  and  presentations  to  lay 
and  professional  groups  are  also  geared 
to  increasing  the  understanding  of  blind 
persons  as  individuals,  not  as  a  type,  and 
capable  of  full  social  participation. 

The  Foundation’s  concern  for  high 
quality  of  service  is  carried  out  in  many 
ways.  These  include  its  field  service  and 
consultation  to  general  and  specialized 
agencies,  its  community  surveys,  its 
scholarships  for  training,  its  sponsorship 
of  professional  conferences,  and  its  in¬ 
terest  in  development  of  material  which 
sets  principles  and  standards  of  service 
for  blind  persons. 


So  much  for  the  Foundation.  Now 
would  like  to  ask  what  we,  as  homj 
teachers,  can  do  about  this  goal  of  con 
munity  participation  by  blind  person:! 
Perhaps  we  might  start  with  the  relatior! 
ship  we  have  with  the  blind  persons  bein 
served. 


Points  to  Evaluate 


Do  we  have  an  interest  in  helping  ou 
clients  to  relate  themselves  actively  t 
the  general  community?  If  so,  we  nee 
a  picture  of  the  client’s  social  situatior 
what  he  does  in  it  and  his  attitude  towar 
it.  What  is  the  extent  and  quality  of  t 
blind  person’s  relationships  with  friend 
schoolmates,  co-workers?  Does  he  belon 
to  groups,  and  what  is  his  role  and  stat 
in  them? 

Also  we  ought  to  try  to  understan 
why  the  client’s  social  perceptions  an 
participation  are  what  they  are.  Ho 
have  his  previous  life  experiences,  hi] 
reactions  to  blindness,  and  the  attitud 
of  others  around  him  shaped  the  qualit 
of  relationships  to  them?  In  thinking  o||! 
improved  social  relationships  and  com] 
munity  participation  are  we  thinkin 
about  how  we  can  help  blind  person 
relate  with  security  and  gratification  t 
sighted  and  visually  handicapped  persons' 

We  might  raise  the  question  of  th 
model  which  the  home  teacher  wh 
happens  to  be  blind  presents  to  his  client 
to  other  agencies,  and  to  the  communit 
in  general.  It  is  not  news  to  you  tha 
many  sighted  persons  have  confused  o 
distorted  notions  which  they  think  appl 
to  all  blind  persons.  One  of  the  interest 
ing  findings  of  research  into  the  natur 
of  prejudice  is  that  it  is  best  dissipate 
by  experience,  in  equal-status  contact* 
with  the  objects  of  prejudice.  The  visuall 
handicapped  home  teacher  has  the  oppoi 
tunity  of  presenting,  in  his  own  persor 
an  individual  who  does  not  fit  stereotype* 
beliefs.  Thus  he  may  make  a  direct  con 
tribution  to  better  understanding  of  pei 
sons  who  are  blind. 

He  can,  through  his  example,  am 
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irough  his  interpretation  of  his  client, 
pen  the  doors  of  other  agencies;  and 
lore  important,  prepare  the  way  for 
onsideration  of  his  client  as  a  person 
ith  certain  problems  who  happens  to 
e  blind  and  who  has  strengths  as  well 
s  needs. 

In  all  of  this,  I  see  the  need  for  caution, 
fot  every  sighted  person  can  be  helped 
o  this  point  where  he  achieves  the  ability 
o  maintain  himself  on  an  equal  status 
/ith  all  others,  nor  can  every  blind  per- 
on.  Certainly,  there  is  room  in  our  con- 
ept  of  helping  to  see  the  validity  of 
imited  goals,  where  these  are  realistic, 
fowever,  we  ought  to  be  certain  that 
he  limitations  are  realistic. 

Scope  of  Participation 

Of  course  there  is  a  broader  aspect 


k 


lere.  The  home  teacher’s  experience  case 
>y  case  permits  a  wider  level  of  contribu- 
ion  to  the  community.  He  may  partici- 
)ate  in  programs  of  interpretation  to  the 
:ommunity  even  if  he  does  not  direct 
hem.  The  objectives  of  such  interpreta- 
ion  are  perhaps  threefold:  1)  to  provide 
nformation  as  to  available  services;  2) 
To  transmit  an  understanding  of  the 
leeds  and  assets  of  blind  persons;  and 
>)  to  gain  support  for  needed  community 
iction  in  the  field  of  legislation,  expan¬ 
sion  or  improvement  of  needed  services. 


We  might  raise  the  question  here  of  the 
home  teacher’s  own  pattern  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  community.  Does  his  profes¬ 
sional  identification  extend  beyond  the 
specialized  organizations?  Does  he  par¬ 
ticipate  in  general  community  organiza¬ 
tions  such  as  parent-teacher  associations 
and  the  like?  This  question  might  be 
asked  of  all  home  teachers,  whether 
sighted  or  visually  handicapped — and  all 
social  workers.  In  other  words,  oppor¬ 
tunities  exist  for  both  formal  and  in¬ 
formal  interpretation  to  the  community 
which  presents  a  positive,  individualized 
image  of  blind  persons. 

We  ought  to  be  alert  to  fund-raising 
appeals  from  this  point  of  view.  Home 
teachers  have  a  stake  in  seeing  to  it  that 
such  appeals  do  create  an  appropriate 
image  of  blind  persons  as  characterized 
by  dignity  and  strength  as  well  as  need, 
rather  than  an  image  which  reinforces 
the  stereotype  of  helplessness  and  despair 
presumed  by  many  to  hold  for  all  blind 
persons.  This  is  a  point  of  view  with 
which  you  are  already  familiar.  State¬ 
ments  at  the  Foundation  and  the  AAWB 
express  this  principle. 

There  are  other  interests  beyond  in¬ 
terpretation  to  the  community.  Social 
workers  have  concern  for  an  appropriate 
range  of  services  and  an  appropriate  level 
of  quality.  Moreover,  coordination  of 


A  REMINDER 

to  applicants  for  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
scholarships  and  fellowships  in  graduate  study: 

The  deadline  for  applications  for  Social  Work 
Fellowships,  available  to  blind  or  sighted  persons, 
is  April  1  5. 

The  deadline  for  applications  for  General  Schol¬ 
arships,  available  to  blind  persons  for  graduate 
study  in  any  field,  is  April  1 . 

For  information  and  application  forms  write: 

Miss  Cary  Lamb,  Supervisor  of  Scholarships  and  Fellowships, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 
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services,  rather  than  wasteful  duplication 
and  competition  among  agencies,  is  im¬ 
portant.  Social  workers  know  that  this 
situation  is  not  only  inefficient,  but  has 
unhelpful  consequences  for  blind  persons 
using  community  services. 

As  I  think  over  the  things  I  have  said 
hurriedly,  I  am  even  more  conscious  that 
fundamentally  I  would  say  the  same 


things  to  any  group  of  social  caseworkers 
Here  you  see  my  point  of  view,  or  limited 
viewpoint— whatever  you  wish  to  call  it 
I  do  think  that  the  field  of  attention  oi 
the  home  teacher,  as  that  of  any  socia 
worker,  necessarily  includes  both  tht 
client  and  the  community,  and  that  the 
home  teacher  has  a  contribution  to  make? 
at  both  levels. 


II.  Program  Developments 
from  the  State’s  Viewpoint 


In  my  opinion,  the  state  programs  for 
the  blind  should  and  must  carry  the  prime 
responsibility  of  serving  that  group  of 
individuals.  It  is  the  link  between  national 
agencies  and  local  agencies  and  as  such 
is  in  the  best  possible  position  to  bring 
to  bear  all  available  services  and  knowl¬ 
edge  to  the  advantage  of  the  blind.  There 
is  something  administratively  wrong  with 
a  state  program  which  offers  a  separate 
service  each  in  vocational  rehabilitation, 
home  teaching,  business  enterprises  and 
a  host  of  other  individualized  areas  of 
activity  between  which  there  is  no  co¬ 
ordination  and  open  rivalry  may  well 
exist. 

It  would  seem  only  good  business  that 
from  the  state  point  of  view  a  coordinated 
integrated  program  of  service  under  the 
direction  of  one  individual  affords  the 
maximum  opportunities  to  the  blinded 
individuals,  and,  hopefully,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  cost  to  the  taxpayer.  Based  on 
our  experience  in  Pennsylvania,  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  these  points  are  essential  in 
providing  service  from  the  state  point 
of  view : 

1.  That  all  fields  of  service  coordinate 

Dr.  Yoder  is  acting  director  of  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  in  Harrisburg . 
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their  skills  and  activities  and  provide 
interaction  between  themselves  to  serve 
the  blind. 

2.  That  the  activities  of  the  state  agency 
be  adequately  decentralized  in  all  cate 
gories  of  service  to  bring  this  service  tel 
the  community  level  in  which  the  client: 
live. 

3.  That  the  state  agencies  assume  the 
primary  responsibility  for  developing 
new  ideas,  demonstration  projects  anc 
research  to  further  the  over-all  develop 
ment  of  improved  services. 

Let  us  therefore  examine  each  of  these  I 
items  to  evaluate  the  responsibility  o  I 
the  state  in  the  performance  of  its  obliga 
tions  to  the  blind. 

1.  Coordination  of  Skills 

In  our  agency,  the  State  Council  fo 
the  Blind,  we  have  endeavored  to  inte 
grate  our  services  to  this  exfhnt.^  First 
all  referrals  received  are  reviewed  by  ; 
screening  team  in  each  of  our  six  distric 
offices.  This  team  is  composed  of  a  VI 
person,  a  home  teacher  and  a  caseworker 
with  a  manager  or  an  assistant  manage 
chairing  the  session.  They  meet  at  leas 
weekly  and  as  a  result  of  their  reviev 
cases  are: 

a.  Assigned  directly  to  a  specialty 
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3rvice  such  as  VR,  home  teaching,  etc. 

b.  Screened  out  on  the  basis  of  the 
lformation  at  hand. 

c.  Assigned  to  a  caseworker  for  addi- 
onal  investigatory  work  before  a  deci- 
lon  is  made  regarding  assignment  to  a 
pecial  service  or  rejecting  the  case  for 
ny  service. 

This  screening  technique  has  had  the 
allowing  results: 

a.  It  has  helped  each  specialist  to  bet- 
3r  understand  the  skills  and  ability  of 
is  fellow  workers. 

b.  It  has  brought  into  the  active  case- 
oad  many  more  cases  which  hitherto 
lave  fallen  through  the  proverbial  slats. 

.  It  has  made  for  a  freer  exchange 


] 


if  information  regarding  cases  in  the 
listrict  office  between  all  professional 
taff,  because  now  there  is  a  developing 
>hilosophy  that  each  category  of  service 
las  its  part  to  play  in  fulfilling  the  obliga- 
ions  of  the  state  agency. 

The  net  result  of  this  activity  has  been 
o  reduce  materially  the  time  lag  between 
f  eferral  and  the  establishment  of  eligi¬ 
bility  for  service.  It  has  reduced  unneces¬ 
sary  field  investigation  which  is  costly 
an  staff  time  and  travel,  but  more  impor- 
antly,  it  has  truly  developed  the  team 
bhilosophy  at  our  district-office  level,  and 
his  has  resulted  in  improved  service  to 
ndividuals.  This  we  believe  is  the  most 
valuable  result. 

2.  Decentralization  of  Activities 

Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the 
iecond  point  in  the  state  program,  namely, 
01  ;hat  of  decentralizing  services.  It  has  been 
e  bur  experience  over  the  years  that  the 
establishment  of  district  offices  in  key 
areas  of  population  manifestly  has  im¬ 
proved  the  service  to  the  client.  It  reduces 
die  travel  problem,  it  reduces  the  time 
'Ifrom  referral  to  the  initiation  of  action 
?1  and  the  closure  of  the  case,  and  more 
importantly,  it  materially  improves  the 
"  development  of  local  community  facili¬ 
ties  as  ancillary  services  to  programs  for 
mhe  blind.  It  is,  therefore,  at  the  district 
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level  that  we  see  the  closely  coordinated 
functioning  of  our  home  teaching  staff 
with  that  of  our  other  services.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  it  provides  specialized  services  on 
a  planned  basis  for  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  Home  teachers  have  shown  a  par¬ 
ticular  effectiveness  in  working  with  pros¬ 
pective  business  -  enterprise  candidates, 
brushing  them  up  on  mathematics, 
routine  or  basic  bookkeeping,  communi¬ 
cations,  travel,  grooming  and  the  other 
essentials  necessary  to  produce  a  good 
vending  stand  operator  or  manager  of 
some  other  small  business. 

More  recently  we  have  received  ap¬ 
proval  from  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  to  use  the  home  teacher 
in  difficult  cases  as  a  diagnostic  tool. 
Now  let  us  state  for  the  record  that  our 
agency  has  been  doing  this  in  the  past, 
but  we  have  not  been  able  to  secure  the 
approval  of  the  OVR  to  make  a  charge 
for  this  service.  At  the  moment,  we  are 
doing  it  on  a  pilot  study  basis.  The  pur¬ 
pose  is  simply  to  serve  those  individuals 
who  live  in  remote  areas,  who,  because 
of  family  ties,  lack  of  experience,  and  for 
other  reasons,  find  it  difficult  or  impos¬ 
sible  to  go  to  an  adjustment  training 
center  or  other  facility  to  determine  the 
degree  of  motivation  and  potential  lead¬ 
ing  to  vocational  rehabilitation.  In  our 
opinion  the  home  teacher  as  a  diagnostic 
instrument  can  in  these  difficult  cases 
provide  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor  with  valuable  information,  and 
at  the  same  time  can  stimulate  the  re¬ 
luctant  or  poorly  motivated  client  into 
self-action  which  should  lead  to  sound 
vocational  rehabilitation  as  the  case 
progresses.  Such  service  will  be  provided 
on  a  concentrated  basis  and  will,  we 
believe,  be  a  step  forward  in  our  agency 
in  more  thoroughly  using  the  skills  and 
ability  of  a  qualified  and  certified  home 
teacher. 

Our  experience  in  decentralization  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  team  approach  at  the 
district-office  level  is  functioning  and 
that  as  a  result  we  are  achieving  mutual 
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respect  for  the  professional  skills  of  our 
respective  staff  members. 

3.  State  Agency  Leadership 

Point  three  indicated  that  the  state 
agency  should  and  must  take  the  lead 
in  the  development  of  new  ideas,  demon¬ 
stration  projects  and  research.  It  is  in¬ 
cumbent  upon  the  state  agency  to  incor¬ 
porate  some  of  this  planning  in  its 
long-range  activities  to  better  serve  the 
individual.  It  seems  that  most  states  are 
desperately  trying  to  resolve  the  needs 
of  the  blinded  individual  living  in  the 
rural  area.  Some  states  have  instituted 
programs  in  rural  rehabilitation.  Without 
planning  and  the  determination  to  move 
ahead  in  this  field,  most  states  are  literally 
cheating  the  blinded  individual  living  in 
a  rural  or  semi-rural  locale. 

The  OVR  through  its  grants  has  made 
possible  a  number  of  demonstration 
projects,  to  add  to  the  fund  of  knowledge 
to  provide  better  service  by  state  agencies 
for  the  blind.  Too  many  administrators 
read  the  reports,  file  them  and  forget 
them.  In  our  opinion,  this  type  of  state 
administrator  has  no  more  right  to  exist 
than  does  the  field  staff  member  who 
fails  to  serve  an  individual  on  his  or 
her  caseload. 

In  our  state  we  have  recognized  an 
area  needing  research  and  are  supporting 
a  two-year  program  with  the  hope  that 
we  may  come  up  with  some  solutions  to 
the  problem.  This  comes  of  our  concern 
about  the  blinded  individual  who  of 
necessity  must  remain  at  home,  or  who 
at  best  can  go  to  a  nearby  private  work¬ 
shop  to  earn  either  a  full  or  a  partial 
salary.  Now  it  can  be  argued  that  if  an 
individual  can  earn  a  full  salary  either 
at  home  or  at  a  private  workshop,  why 
can’t  he  do  the  same  in  competitive  in¬ 
dustry?  But  we  recognize  that  there  are 
many  factors  which  limit  the  person  to 
one  or  other  of  these  conditions  of 
employment. 

Thus  the  purpose  of  our  research  has 
been  to  find  a  product  or  products  which 


will  provide  a  minimal  weekly  income  oi 
fifteen  dollars  with  no  limit  as  to  the  toj 
amount  that  the  individual  can  earn.  Hen 
we  are  differentiating  between  productive 
home  industry  or  shop  activity  versus 
therapeutic  home-bound  or  sheltered-shoj 
work.  It  is  our  belief  that  if  a  state  agenc) 
provides  this  type  of  program,  the  in 
dividual  must  be  expected  to  produce 
commensurately  with  his  physical  capac 
ity,  his  home  surroundings  and/or  that  o 
the  shop.  For  example,  if  conditions  per 
mit  him  to  work  only  two  hours  a  day 
then  production  should  be  scheduled  or 
that  basis.  However,  if  he  can  work  sh 
or  eight  hours  a  day,  then  the  assignee 
quota  of  production  should  be  done  or 
this  basis.  We  are  firmly  convinced  tha 
at  all  times  the  state  agency  and  those 
involved  in  its  program  must  clearly  de 
fine  the  industrial  programs  versus  thera 
peutic  programs.  We  believe  they  an 
distinct  and  separate;  however,  each  o 
necessity  must  have  its  place  in  over-al 
services  to  the  blind. 

We  have  found  in  our  preliminary  re 
search  that  many  items  in  the  area  o 
sporting-goods  manufacture  lend  them 
selves  readily  to  production  by  the  blind 
In  most  instances,  sig  ht  is  not  requirecj 
to  do  the  entire  job.  In  some  cases,  o 
course,  sight  is  a  distinct  advantage  ir 
stepping  up  production.  The  research  w< 
have  undertaken  includes  a  complex 
market  analysis  of  the  products  in  orde] 
to  determine  their  marketability,  the  neec 
for  replacement,  and  the  going  marke 
potential.  With  this  in  mind,  we  are  look 
ing  for  products  that  have  a  stable  sales 
demand  year  in  and  year  out;  products 
which,  although  durable,  must  be  re 
placed  from  time  to  time,  and  finally 
products  not  classified  as  novelties — foi 
example,  the  hula  hoop. 

Our  research  undertakes  pilot  opera 
tions  using  blind  people  with  varying 
skills  to  make  a  final  determination  as  tc 
the  potential  speed  of  production  anc 
other  related  factors. 

One  final  word:  The  strength  of  am 
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program,  whether  it  is  national,  state  or 
1 1  trivate,  is  only  as  strong  as  its  leadership 
nd  as  strong  as  those  who  are  members 
,f  the  program  staff.  Thus,  unless  there 
s  a  harmonious  understanding  between 
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upervision  and  staff  and  unless  all  of  the 


staff  are  aware  of,  and  are  desirous  of, 
seeking  the  common  goals  with  the 
administration,  then  and  only  then  will 
we  honestly  serve  the  blind  of  our  respec¬ 
tive  states,  as  well  as  our  employer,  the 
taxpayer. 


III.  Social  Work  Function 
in  an  Agency  for  the  Blind 
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Vhen  ONE  STUDIES  the  broad  service 
functions  carried  on  by  both  public  and 
(private  agencies  for  the  blind,  it  is  often 
difficult  to  see  what  essential  differences 
ra.  jsxist  between  the  two.  However,  more 
3rt  important  than  differences  is  the  one  vital 
0|  question  of  how  can  we,  most  effectively, 
a|  serve  the  clients  who  need  our  help. 

It  may  help  in  our  considerations  if 
Jwe  begin  to  think  of  agencies  as  either 
j  voluntary  or  public.  The  older  term 
private,”  somehow,  seems  to  have  just 
a  hint  of  snobbishness  and  condescen¬ 
sion.  Voluntary,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
,j  the  sense  that  it  identifies  an  agency  as 
stemming  from  the  conscious  desire  of 
community  groups  to  provide  service  for 
leftheir  less  fortunate  neighbors,  places  the 
agency  in  a  very  special  relationship  to 
the  public  which  supports  it  and  to  the 
clients  it  serves. 

There  is  general  agreement  on  the 
function  of  a  social  agency  as  being  that 
of  providing  enlightened  human  kindness, 
of  helping  individuals  handle  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  various  types,  providing  better 
ways  of  living  and  of  eliminating,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  causes  of  social  break¬ 
down.  Within  the  structure  of  agencies 
for  the  blind  it  is  the  home  teacher  or 
0I  the  social  worker  who  most  commonly 

Miss  Maloney  is  director  of  social  services  at 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 
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is  the  first  point  of  contact  between  the 
blind  person  and  his  community,  and 
who  for  the  longest  period  of  time  may 
be  alternately  in  the  forefront  or  the 
background,  following  the  path  of  re¬ 
adjustment  with  him.  Therefore,  it  be¬ 
comes  the  task  of  the  home  teacher  or 
the  social  worker  to  fulfill  part  of  the 
community’s  trust  to  the  client. 

How  do  we  do  this,  how  can  we  be 
more  effective,  what  are  our  strengths 
and  our  weaknesses,  and  where  can  we 
get  the  help  that  we  need  ?  These  are 
the  important  questions  for  us  to  con¬ 
sider.  In  trying  to  think  with  you  about 
these  questions,  I  must  talk  against  the 
background  of  the  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind,  where  for  the  past  several  years 
I  have  been  trying  to  answer  these  self¬ 
same  questions  with  the  help  of  a  very 
progressive  administration  and  a  very 
wonderful  staff.  Ours  is  a  large,  private 
agency  serving  both  the  highly  congested 
urban  areas  and  more  distant  rural  ones. 
True,  we  have  wonderful  facilities  and 
programs,  but  we  still  face  the  most 
important  part  of  our  planning  in  the 
question  of  how  to  use  these  facilities 
and  programs  with  the  greatest  efficiency 
and  provide  the  most  meaningful  service 
to  our  clients.  Although  we  are  a  large 
agency  we  do  not  have  a  large  social 
service  staff,  and  we  are  constantly  beset 
with  the  question  of  how  to  use  the  staff 
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we  have  most  effectively;  how  to  place 
protective  limits  on  the  worker  without 
limiting  the  help  to  the  client  and  without 
making  ourselves  inaccessible  to  the 
community. 

Major  Areas  of  Service 

When  one  tries  to  achieve  quality 
within  limits,  certain  areas  of  service 
stand  out  as  having  the  greatest  signifi¬ 
cance.  First  and  most  important  of  these 
is  knowing  the  client.  This  cannot  follow 
any  set  method  or  procedure,  except  that 
it  must  be  a  study  in  depth.  In  fairness 
to  the  client,  it  must  be  a  study  in  which 
his  blindness  is  not  the  central  factor, 
for  if  we  see  the  blindness  as  primary, 
we  may  not  see  the  person  who  is  blind 
at  all.  Besides  its  informational  value, 
social  study  has  merit  in  that  the  interest 
and  true  concern  of  the  worker  is  com¬ 
municated  to  the  client  and  helps  to  re¬ 
build  his  sense  of  self-value,  so  often 
damaged  by  blindness.  It  sets  a  stage  and 
establishes  a  feeling  tone  against  which 
further  change  can  be  accomplished. 
Conversely,  if  poorly  handled,  social 
study  may  create  hostility  between  client 
and  worker  and  may  establish  impossible 
barriers  against  further  service.  This 
initial  phase  of  contact  becomes  a  place 
for  testing  out,  on  both  sides,  how  far 
the  individual  can  become  involved  in 
a  helping  process.  For  this  reason  there 
has  been  constantly  increasing  emphasis 
on  training  for  workers  in  the  dynamics 
of  human  behavior,  since  such  knowledge 
helps  us  to  sort  out  what  it  is  the  client 
really  needs  from  us,  how  far  he  can  go 
in  using  help  in  achieving  constructive 
goals,  and  of  equal  importance,  how  we 
can  use  ourselves  as  the  medium  through 
which  such  help  can  become  available 
to  him.  Such  understanding  prevents  pre¬ 
mature  planning,  prevents  false  reassur¬ 
ance  to  clients  and  helps  to  channel  the 
worker’s  energies  into  purposeful  activity. 

Therefore,  we  seek  to  understand  the 
client  in  his  social  situation,  in  the  light 
of  his  interactions  with  family  members 


and  others  in  his  environment.  We  have 
to  understand  both  internal  pressures  V 
upon  him  (and  here  blindness  looms  I 
large),  and  external  pressures  as  well  as 
the  methods  he  may  have  developed  foi  « 
meeting  them. 

In  an  agency  for  the  blind,  we  face  i 
both  community  concepts  about  blind 
ness  and,  at  times,  agency  policies  aboul 
service,  which  confuses  the  establishmenl 
of  social  diagnosis.  There  is  an  almosl 
predetermined  focus  of  service  by  virtue! 
of  the  fact  that  we  represent  the  agency 
for  the  blind.  It  is  expected  that  we  will 
have  answers  for  the  blind  person.  It  is 
not  assumed  that  we  will  want  to  get  tc 
know  the  family  and  to  know  about  the 
family  interaction  with  the  blind  person 
We  are  “to  get  on  with  the  blindness.’ 
It  takes  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  shift  the 
spotlight  from  the  blind  family  membei 
to  the  family  as  a  whole,  yet,  until  the 
family  is  understood  as  a  whole,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  understand  the  pre 
cise  place  of  the  client  within  it.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  need  clearer  understanding  ol 
what  a  home  teacher  or  social  worker  is 
or  does.  The  home  teacher  has  beenj 
described  as  a  person  who  does  “inspira¬ 
tional  visiting”  to  the  newly  blind, 
“friendly  visiting”  to  the  older  blind, 
talking  book  and  vocational  referrals, 
and  some  preschool  counseling.  Until  a 
determination  is  made  of  the  role  of  the 
home  teacher  or  social  worker,  the  agency 
cannot  expect  to  achieve  a  high  degree 
of  sound  professional  service.  Our  prob¬ 
lems  are  heightened  by  the  fact  thal 
entirely  too  many  professional  workers  in 
other  social  work  areas  behave  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  lay  manner  when  confronted 
with  blindness.  The  Child  Guidance 
Clinic  “does  not  have  the  skills  necessary 
to  work  with  the  blind  child,”  so  they 
refer  to  the  agency  for  the  blind,  which 
is  in  no  way  a  clinical  setting.  Flattered 
by  the  tribute  to  our  superior  knowledge, 
we  allow  ourselves  to  be  manipulated 
into  giving  disservice  rather  than  service. 
Perhaps  more  expert  use  of  ourselves  as] 
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onsultants  could  provide  more  lasting 
enefits.  It  is  interesting  that  the  one 
gency  that  most  easily  provides  direct 
ervice  to  the  blind  person  is  the  Depart- 
aent  of  Welfare.  This  undoubtedly  stems 
rom  the  legal  provision  of  a  function  of 
iid  to  the  blind,  but  is  it  not  also  true 
hat  basic  maintenance  is  the  one  service 
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Secondly,  we  need  to  know  ourselves 
tnd  to  realize  what  influence  our  own 
eelings  and  reactions  have  upon  our  work 
vilvith  clients.  To  illustrate  this: 

As  many  of  you  know,  The  Industrial 
dome  for  the  Blind  has  been  involved  for 
several  years  now  in  developing  a  profes¬ 
sional  training  service  for  staffs  of  agen- 
:ies  for  the  blind.  Trainees  must  have 
some  basic  professional  training  and  then 
hey  come  to  us  for  a  practical  experience 
lijmder  good  supervision.  Part  of  that  ex¬ 
perience  consists  of  spending  one  day 
3ach  week  in  the  field  as  social  workers. 
These  young  students  have  usually  started 
out  with  an  extremely  lay  approach  to 
service.  They  said  in  effect,  “I  am  your 
friend,”  or  “What  can  I  give  you?, 
even 

first  visit?” 
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or 

How  can  I  get  in  the  door  on  this 
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All  of  this  is  rather  typical  of  many 
helping  endeavors  and  most  frequently 
stems  from  a  lack  of  definition  of  role 
within  the  helping  process.  What,  then, 
is  our  role?  Part  of  it  we  have  already 
described — that  of  diagnosis.  Beyond  this 
lies  the  ultimate  challenge  in  all  work 
with  human  beings:  that  of  finding  ap¬ 
propriate  solutions.  These  may  include 
the  simplest  giving  of  information  or  the 
most  intensive  relationship  therapy.  Im¬ 
parting  of  specific  skills,  emotional  sup¬ 
port,  environmental  manipulation,  inter¬ 
pretation  and  referral  within  or  outside 
the  agency,  all  have  a  place  provided  they 
are  adequate  in  quantity  and  timely  in 
view  of  the  client’s  ability  to  use  the  help. 

Beyond  this,  our  role  must  be  related 


to  the  specific  services  of  the  agency,  or 
the  specific  needs  of  the  client  group  it 
serves.  For  all  persons  who  are  blind, 
problems  around  acquisition  of  or  re¬ 
storation  of  feeling  of  self-worth,  ade¬ 
quacy  in  everyday  living,  communica¬ 
tion,  mobility,  leisure  time  activity  and 
employment  can  be  anticipated.  This  does 
not  make  one  person  the  source  of  emo¬ 
tional  strength,  instruction  in  techniques 
of  daily  living,  braille,  travel  technique, 
recreation  and  vocational  guidance. 
Rather,  the  client  is  entitled  to  the  best 
service  available  in  any  of  these  areas 
from  the  agency  or  person  most  effectively 
equipped  to  provide  it.  The  social  worker 
must  find  the  resource  and  enable  the  cli¬ 
ent  to  use  it  to  the  fullest  degree.  He  does 
not  have  to  be  that  resource.  Perhaps  his 
greatest  contribution  to  his  client  is  the 
service  of  knowing  when  to  step  forward 
to  help  the  client  over  a  hurdle  and  when 
to  remain  in  the  background. 

Let  me  use  some  of  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  services  to  illustrate 
my  point.  Many  of  you  are  familiar  with 
the  work  of  the  Vision  Rehabilitation 
Service.  The  initial  social  study  has  been 
done,  including  securing  medical  data. 
The  client  is  given  information  about 
optical  aids — what  they  may  or  may  not 
do  in  a  general  sense,  what  they  may  cost, 
what  is  involved  in  examination  and  fit¬ 
ting.  Hope  for  help  must  be  kept  alive  but 
expectation  of  miracles  must  be  sup¬ 
pressed.  We  deal  with  reality.  If  the  client 
wishes  the  service,  referral  is  made  and 
whatever  social  information  is  appropri¬ 
ate  is  given  to  the  vision  rehabilitation 
coordinator.  Normally,  it  is  now  up  to 
the  vision  rehabilitation  counselor  to  take 
over.  He  will  work  closely  with  the  client 
until  appropriate  aids  are  provided  and 
training  in  their  use  is  given.  Only  after¬ 
ward,  in  follow-up  with  the  use  of  aids 
at  home,  or  in  school,  etc.,  does  the  social 
worker  return  to  the  picture.  This  is  the 
average  situation.  However,  when  the  cli¬ 
ent  experiences  difficulty  in  using  the  help 
of  the  vocational  rehabilitation  service, 
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the  counselor  brings  the  social  worker 
back  into  the  picture  at  once,  for  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  symptoms  of  resistance  as  ori¬ 
ginating  not  in  the  optometric  examina¬ 
tion  but  in  the  client’s  basic  psycho-social 
functioning.  He  recognizes  this  to  be  the 
particular  sphere  of  competence  of  social 
work. 

Likewise,  in  the  rehabilitation  center, 
consciousness  of  role  becomes  vital.  Here, 
under  one  roof,  are  massed  all  the  means 
of  helping  a  blind  person  cope  with  the 
complex  problems  of  living  with  his  blind¬ 
ness.  Skills  of  personal  care,  household 
management,  braille  prevocational  activi¬ 
ties,  and  travel,  are  all  presented  to  the 
client  in  an  intensified  daily  program. 
Some  clients  are  strong  individuals,  ready 
for  this  training  and  able  to  move  ahead 
in  it.  Others  are  far,  less  able,  physically 
and  psychologically,  to  be  so  totally  in¬ 
volved  in  readjustment  to  blindness.  The 
social  worker’s  role  beyond  initial  social 
study  is  to  help  the  client  to  become 
involved  profitably  in  the  rehabilitation 
center  experience.  It  is  to  give  information 
to  the  client  and  his  family  and  social 
information  to  the  center  staff,  to  main¬ 


tain  liaison  with  family  and  community 
during  training,  to  sustain  the  client’s 
emotional  ability  to  use  this  training,  to 
help  delineate  for  him  roles  of  other  staff 
in  helping,  sometimes  to  help  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  termination  as  a  positive  value  and 
to  refer  back  into  the  community. 

These  are  merely  two  instances  of  social 
work  function  in  an  agency  for  the  blind. 
In  each,  however,  there  is  a  structure; 
within  which  the  worker  can  operate : 
successfully.  He  is  not  expected  to  be  all 
things  and  to  take  on  every  facet  of 
treatment.  He  recognizes  that  human  need 
can  be  and  is  met  in  many  ways  and  by 
many  professions.  Yet  he  knows  his  own 
area  of  service  is  interwoven  into  the 
fabric  of  many  services.  He  can  identify 
his  work  as  material,  in  that  it  deals  with 
the  everyday  problems  of  the  individual, 
and  as  spiritual,  in  that  it  is  concerned 
with  the  deepest  and  most  crucial  feelings 
and  relationships  of  his  client.  His  is  a 
job  that  can  be  performed  successfully 
because  1)  he  knows  his  client,  2)  he 
knows  himself  both  in  his  limitations  and 
his  abilities,  and  3)  he  knows  his  agency 
and  identifies  with  its  goals. 


Observations  on 

Work  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Philippines 


Work  for  the  blind  in  the  Philippines 
started  in  1907,  when  Miss  Delight  Rice, 
herself  a  daughter  of  deaf  parents,  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  government  the  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind.  It  is  still  the  only 
one  of  its  kind  in  the  Philippines,  and  is 
located  in  Pasay  City. 

Miss  Cruz  is  senior  braille  instructor  at  the 
Pilot  Adjustment  and  Training  Center,  Manila, 
The  Philippines. 


GLORIA  V.  CRUi 

As  in  all  pioneering  projects,  the  school 
was  faced  with  serious  problems.  It  was 
a  residential  school  where  everything  was 
given  free,  including  tuition,  board  and 
lodging,  laundry  and  school  supplies, 
These  were,  of  course,  great  boons  tc 
families  with  blind  or  deaf  children,  and 
one  might  have  expected  that  these  handi¬ 
capped  children  would  flock  to  the  school; 
from  all  over  the  country,  a  situation 
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vhich  would  probably  have  solved,  even 
hen,  many  of  the  social  problems  arising 
)ut  of  blindness  and  deafness. 

But  such  was  not  the  case.  In  the  first 
Diace,  very  few  people  knew  of  its  ex¬ 
istence.  Communication  was  poor  in  those 
lays.  Of  the  few  parents  of  blind  and 
leaf  children  who  knew  of  the  school, 
anly  a  small  minority  were  willing  to  take 
advantage  of  the  school’s  benefits.  The 
reasons  were  many.  It  was  a  newfangled 
notion  in  this  country  then  that  physically 
handicapped  children  should  be  educated 
at  all.  The  occurrence  of  blindness  was 
thought  of  by  many  as  the  will  of  God, 
and  it  was  the  duty  of  blind  people’s  rela¬ 
tives  to  feed,  clothe  and  shelter  them;  no 
less,  but  also  no  more.  Then  there  was  the 
normal  objection  to  the  idea  of  parting 
with  the  child  for  ten  months  of  the  year, 
the  school  being  a  residential  one.  Only 
those  who  know  the  closeness  of  Filipino 
family  ties  can  fully  appreciate  the  honest 
horrors  with  which  parents  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  viewed  the  idea  of  sending  their 
helpless  children  away  to  school.  In  fact, 
parents  of  normal  students  were  reluctant, 
in  those  days,  to  send  them  to  far-off 
Manila  to  study. 

All  these  factors  resulted  in  a  very 
small  enrollment  of  blind  children. 

Educational  Philosophy  Shaped 
by  National  Objectives 

The  pervading  philosophy  in  public 
schools  until  immediately  before  the  war 
was  to  gear  education  to  meet  as  rapidly 
as  possible  the  needs  of  Philippinization 
of  the  government.  Philippinization  of 
the  government  was  the  political  ambition 
of  our  leaders  in  preparation  for  ultimate 
independence.  American  officials  helped 
them  enthusiastically  in  this  direction. 
Because  of  this,  the  emphasis  in  public 
schools  was  academic  preparation,  in  or¬ 
der  to  produce  rapidly  the  biggest  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors,  and 
other  professionals  who  would  spread  the 
precepts  of  democracy  in  the  hinterlands, 
and  who  would  also  man  the  government 


posts  in  towns  and  cities.  Emphasis  on 
academic  education,  though  wise  at  the 
time,  was  later  to  create  the  imbalance  in 
our  social  structure. 

Through  no  fault  of  its  own,  therefore, 
being  a  public  school  itself,  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  also  had  to 
follow  an  academic  curriculum.  There 
was  practically  nothing  offered  that  would 
develop  into  a  vocational  pursuit.  Upon 
graduation,  therefore,  no  blind  graduate 
was  ready  to  earn  his  own  living  and  be¬ 
come  economically  independent.  Although 
many  of  these  graduates  were  highly  pre¬ 
pared  to  continue  in  higher  schools,  very 
few  ventured  to  battle  their  way  through 
high  schools  with  seeing  classmates. 

Numerous  Obstacles 

Many  problems  had  to  be  confronted. 
Systematic  travel  technique  was  unknown 
among  the  blind  of  this  country.  A 
sighted  companion  had  to  assist  the  blind 
student  to  commute  between  home  and 
school.  No  braille  copies  of  textbooks  and 
references  were  available,  and  so  a  reader 
was  indispensable.  The  expenses  incurred 
by  hiring  these  assistants,  plus  the  cost  of 
tuition,  books,  transportation  and  others, 
were  too  heavy  for  the  parents  of  blind 
students,  considering  that  the  incidence 
of  blindness  is  greater  among  the  poor 
than  among  the  well-to-do. 

Public  attitude  was  another  big  prob¬ 
lem  that  had  to  be  contended  with.  The 
educated  blind  person  was  considered  a 
freak,  a  social  curiosity,  and  someone  who 
should  be  pitied.  Attitudes  varied  from 
overt  marvel,  to  condescension,  to  indif¬ 
ference.  Considering  the  very  sensitive 
nature  of  handicapped  individuals,  espe¬ 
cially  those  just  out  of  isolation  first  in 
in  the  home  and  then  in  the  residential 
school,  it  would  be  easy  to  understand 
why  so  few  blind  graduates  of  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  gathered 
enough  courage  to  continue  their  studies 
in  regular  schools. 

The  handful  that  undertook  the  adven¬ 
ture  did  attain  successes.  Some,  however, 
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who  for  one  reason  or  another  could  not 
continue  their  studies  nor  land  jobs,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  line  of  least  resistance.  They 
formed  associations  of  blind  people  which 
solicited  donations  in  cash  or  in  kind  for 
outright  distribution  to  members.  It  was 
really  just  an  organized  form  of  begging. 
Often  they  solicited  such  donations  for 
non-existent  projects;  still  worse,  they 
took  advantage  of  the  emotions  of  people 
by  misrepresentation.  Most  of  the  associ¬ 
ations  were  led  by  selfish  leaders  who 
pocketed  a  lion’s  share  of  the  funds.  As  a 
result  members  became  discontented  and 
broke  up  into  more  and  more  splinter 
groups,  each  following  the  same  course 
that  the  older  associations  did.  Their  ac¬ 
tivities  became  so  infamous  that  many 
philanthropists  started  shunning  them. 
The  government  itself  tried  to  regulate 
their  activities.  As  a  result,  all  the  blind 
people  of  the  country  suffered. 

The  Japanese  occupation  suspended  ac¬ 
tivities  among  the  blind  both  in  education 
and  in  association  work.  There  was  a  little 
teaching  of  braille  to  blinded  servicemen, 
sponsored  by  the  Associated  Charities,  the 
government  unit  which  formed  the  nu¬ 
cleus  for  what  is  now  Social  Welfare 
Administration.  Aside  from  this,  no  effort 
was  made  to  advance  work  for  the  blind 
in  the  Philippines. 

Effects  of  Liberation 

Liberation  brought  great  changes  in 
the  life  of  our  people.  One  of  these,  edu¬ 
cation,  mushroomed  into  the  most  flour¬ 
ishing  of  activities.  Everyone,  even  the 
blind,  was  thirsty  for  knowledge  after 
three  years  in  a  cultural  void.  Parents 
freed  from  prewar  fears  and  inhibitions 
were  now  willing  to  send  their  sightless 
children  to  school. 

But,  in  tragic  irony,  in  this  time  when 
more  blind  children  were  willing  to  be 
educated,  the  school  was  operated  as  a 
day  school  due  to  lack  of  government 
funds.  Only  those,  therefore,  who  lived 
nearby,  or  who  could  afford  to  board 
away  from  home,  could  attend  school. 
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During  one  school  year  enrollment  wen! 
down  to  only  seven. 

Only  two  years  ago,  realizing  the  sac 
plight  of  the  blind  children,  the  govern 
ment  provided  dormitory  facilities  fo 
forty  blind  students.  But  even  with  thest! 
facilities,  the  school  is  still  in  great  neecj 
of  specially  trained  teachers.  There  is  alsc 
a  crying  need  for  dormitory  personnel 
who  fully  understand  the  problems  o 
children  without  sight  and  who  can  mak<i 
the  dormitory  a  not-too-undesirable  place 
to  live  in. 

Rehabilitation  Program  Launched 

With  the  arrival  of  Victor  J.  Baltaza 
from  the  States  five  years  ago,  an  entirely 
new  phase  in  the  field  of  work  for  thi 
blind  took  form  in  this  country — rehabil 
itation  of  the  adult  blind  and  training  fo 
a  useful  life.  Through  ingenuity  and  hard 
work,  Mr.  Baltazar  succeeded  in  selling 
his  ideas  to  the  government,  which  re 
suited  in  Congress  passing  Republic  Acj 
1179  in  June,  1954.  It  is  noteworthy  t< 
mention  that  Eric  Boulter,  field  directo 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Oversea 
Blind,  assisted  Mr.  Baltazar  in  convincing 
high-ranking  members  of  Congress  abou 
the  need  of  such  a  law.  This  rehabilitatioi 
act  was  a  real  milestone  in  the  history  o 
work  for  the  blind  in  the  Philippines  ami 
in  our  social  institutions. 

By  virtue  of  this  act  the  Office  of  Voj 
cational  Rehabilitation  for  the  Blind  ami 
Other  Physically  Handicapped  was  establ 
lished.  From  a  little  one-room  office  in  if 
lonely  nook  in  the  Central  Office  of  thi 
Social  Welfare  Administration,  where  i 
had  its  humble  beginnings,  OVR  ha: 
grown  to  what  it  is  now — an  imposing 
Center.  The  story  of  its  growth  and  devel 
opment  is  also  the  story  of  the  efforts  and 
the  heartaches  and  the  successes  of  it: 
supervisor,  Mr.  Baltazar,  and  his  equally 
earnest  and  hardworking  staff.  It  is  alsd 
the  story  of  the  moral  support  and  th< 
technical  and  material  aid  with  which 
AFOB  has  helped  it  through  its  struggles 

From  three  or  four  blind  trainee: 
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working  at  stereotyped  projects  of  chair- 
waning,  basket-making  and  teaching  a 
ittle  simple  braille  using  borrowed  ma¬ 
terials,  OVR  has  developed  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  program  of  adjustment  and  training 
which  includes  more  than  twenty  projects, 
and  almost  an  equal  number  of  cultural 
offerings  and  other  special  services.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  all  the  offerings  OVR 
lias  at  present  from  which  some  200 
trainees  may  choose  those  that  best  suit 
their  inclinations: 

Academic:  braille,  typewriting,  script¬ 
writing,  and  grammar. 

Manual:  brick-making,  carpentry,  metal 
working,  electronics,  masonry,  basketry, 
ichair-caning,  leathercraft,  hand-loom 
(weaving,  power-loom  weaving,  sewing, 
crocheting,  knitting,  carpentry,  doormat- 
ijmaking,  fish-net  weaving,  doll-making, 
gardening,  pig-raising,  poultry-raising, 
home-making. 

Cultural:  music,  travel  technique,  paint¬ 
ing  and  dancing. 

The  medical  service  and  psychological 
(testing  determine  the  nature  of  the  dis¬ 
ability,  any  possible  physical  restoration, 
and  the  mental  abilities  and  limitations 
jthe  trainee  has.  There  is  an  extensive  pro¬ 
gram  of  recreation  and  student  govern¬ 
ment  to  provide  the  trainee  with  social 
'participation  and  citizenship  training. 
Along  the  course  of  his  work  he  is  assisted 
toward  a  social  and  emotional  adjustment 
by  such  services  as  intensive  casework 
and  vocational  counseling  so  that  finally, 
I  after  he  has  become  a  fully  rounded  indi¬ 
vidual,  he  may  avail  himself  of  the  place¬ 
ment  service  of  the  Center  which  is  the 
j  ultimate  goal  of  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram. 

Results  of  Training  Period 

For  a  blind  adult  who  has  led  a  life  of 
!  inactivity,  the  six  months’  free  training 
as  prescribed  by  law  is  not  enough  to 
really  develop  skill  in  a  particular  trade 
i  to  such  a  degree  that  he  might  live  by  it 
alone.  However,  one  thing  may  surely  he 
accomplished:  OVR  enables  him  to  as¬ 


sume  a  healthy  attitude  toward  himself 
and  toward  society.  He  realizes  the  great 
importance  of  the  training  and  adjustment 
process  in  OVR.  So  even  after  graduation 
from  the  six  months  of  training,  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  come  to  the  Center,  knowing  that 
there  is  greater  value  in  what  he  can  learn 
than  the  financial  benefits  he  had  been 
receiving. 

To  be  able  to  sign  his  own  name,  to  be 
able  to  type  a  short  letter  to  his  mother  or 
wife  back  home,  to  be  able  to  jot  down 
in  braille  a  few  notes  or  numbers,  to  be 
able  to  move  about  outside  the  home  any 
time  he  desires  with  little  or  no  assistance, 
and  to  be  awakened  to  the  realization  that 
he  can  be  of  some  use  to  both  himself  and 
others — to  him  who  lost  his  sight  late, 
these  mean  the  happy  finding  of  abilities 
and  freedom  he  had  lost;  and  to  him  who 
lost  his  vision  early  in  life  these  abilities 
and  freedoms  are  earth-shaking  discov¬ 
eries  which  impel  him  to  press  on  to  more 
exciting  ones. 

Through  the  efforts  of  OVR  the  Philip¬ 
pine  public  witnessed  for  the  first  time 
blind  citizens  casting  their  votes  at  the 
polls  in  local  and  national  elections.  En¬ 
couraged  by  the  OVR,  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  young  blind  students  are  now 
studying  in  schools  for  the  sighted.  Some 
business  concerns  have  recognized  the 
capabilities  of  OVR  graduates  by  either 
giving  them  employment  in  their  estab¬ 
lishments,  or  placing  job  orders  with  the 
OVR  workshop  or  giving  them  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  self-employment. 

The  general  public  is  now  aware  that 
this  agency  for  the  blind  merits  its  recog¬ 
nition  and  support.  The  situation,  how¬ 
ever,  has  become  unfortunate  for  the 
associations;  for,  what  has  been  the  gain 
of  OVR  has  been  their  loss.  The  day  is 
not  far  off  when  those  organizations  which 
have  encouraged  social  parasitism  will 
either  die  or  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf  by 
becoming  little  OVRs  themselves  and  be¬ 
ing  of  real  service  to  their  members.  That 
will  be  a  happier  day  for  the  blind  of  our 
country. 
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Is  All  Well 

With  the  American  Family? 

JOSEPH  H.  REID 


Social  workers  who  serve  blind 
people  will  perceive  the  importance 
of  this  basic  sociological  discussion 
and  its  application  to  their 
specific  field. 


The  program  committee  has  posed  the 
question:  “Is  all  well  with  the  American 
family?”  There  is  a  quick  and  accurate 
answer  —  “NO!”  We  could  simply  say 
“No,”  file  as  proof  copies  of  today’s 
newspapers,  and  thus  move  on  quickly 
to  the  business  of  following  sessions — 
examining  ways  of  preventing  family 
breakdown  and  ways  to  treat  it. 

However,  to  me  that  would  be  but  a 
partial  answer.  I  believe  that  essentially 
the  family  is  in  remarkably  good  shape 
considering  the  rapidity  with  which  it 
has  had  to  make  major  adjustments  to 
the  surging  social  and  economic  forces 
that  in  the  past  200  years  have  trans¬ 
formed  our  country  from  a  wilderness 
to  the  world’s  most  productive,  most  in¬ 
dustrialized  nation.  Today  the  family  is 
a  structure  in  transition,  reflecting  the 
stresses  and  confusion  of  a  nation  still 
seeking  new  values  and  ideals  to  replace 
those  it  has  had  to  modify  or  discard. 
Just  as  we  as  a  country  have  not  yet 
fully  recognized  that  all  nations  are  in¬ 
terdependent,  we  have  not  yet  accepted 

Mr.  Reid,  who  is  executive  director  of  the 
Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Inc.,  pre¬ 
sented  this  paper  last  May  at  a  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare. 


the  fact  that  rugged  individualism  in 
family  life  is  an  anachronism. 

Many  will  not  agree  that  the  family  i 
in  good  shape.  Some  scientists  believe 
that  the  family  is  disintegrating  in  a  sick 
society.  Others  have  pointed  out  that  the 
family  has  accommodated  itself  remark 
ably  well  to  radically  changed  economic 
demands.  The  latter  view  seems  to  b 
closest  to  the  truth.  However,  in  making 
the  adjustments  demanded  of  it,  the 
family  has  lost  many  of  the  effective 
characteristics  that  formerly  prevented 
family  breakdown,  such  as  the  support 
contained  within  the  extended  kinship- 
family  of  rural  America  and  most  Euro 
pean  countries.  Many  of  the  buttresses 
protecting  the  family  have  not  been  re¬ 
placed  by  society.  As  a  consequence  there 
are  significant  rising  indices  of  family 
breakdown. 

Today  the  conference  will  be  concen¬ 
trating  on  the  5  to  10  per  cent  of  oui 
families  where  obviously  all  is  not  well: 
on  the  3  to  4  per  cent  of  our  population 
currently  receiving  public  assistance;  on 
the  sixteen  million  Americans  who  are 


suffering  from  serious  mental  illness;  on 


the  six  million  children  in  the  United 
States  who  do  not  live  with  both  parents; 
on  the  378  thousand  couples  who  divorced 
last  year;  on  the  190  thousand  illegiti 
mate  births  in  1957;  on  the  thousands 
of  juvenile  delinquents. 

Obviously,  all  is  not  well.  Cruelly 
buffeted  by  the  accelerated  pace  of  oui 
American  life,  many  families  are  bank¬ 
rupt;  others  are  in  desperate  need  o 
bolstering  if  they  are  to  be  effective 
social  organisms.  The  waste  of  precious 
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tuman  resources  is  obvious  to  any  who 
vill  look  around.  For  it  is  not  statistics 
jhat  mark  the  extent  of  family  break - 
lown;  it  is  each  child  or  adult  who  does 
lot  realize  his  full  potential — whether  he 
Is  self-supporting  or  whether  he  is  a 
public  charge.  It  is  the  family,  barren 
}f  the  emotional  vitality  needed  to  nur¬ 
ture  properly  its  children.  It  is  the  root¬ 
less,  those  who  lack  purpose  and  con¬ 
viction,  the  cynical,  the  afraid  and  the 
weak. 


Causes  of  Breakdown 

What  lies  behind  these  statistics?  What 
are  the  causes?  Where  are  the  answers? 
A  thousand  treatises  have  been  written 
jjon  the  subject.  For  the  last  twenty  years, 
every  National  Conference  meeting  has 
had  a  session  comparable  to  this  one. 

! Several  major  theses,  however,  demand 
attention  as  a  base  for  understanding  as 
well  as  action. 

The  most  important  single  cause  of 
family  breakdown,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the 
Industrial  Revolution  and  all  of  the  con¬ 
comitant  changes  which  have  taken  place 
in  social  structure,  values,  morals  and 
mores.  “Revolution”  is  here  a  precise 
term,  for  the  family  has  been  through, 
and  still  is  caught  in,  a  revolution. 

Of  late  some  of  us  have  seemed  to 
ignore  it.  Economic  determinism  as  an 
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:  explanation  has  yielded  popularity  to 
n  psychological  explanations.  For  while  the 
n  economic  revolution  was  well  under  way, 
e  a  revolution  in  the  understanding  of 
n  human  personality  was  fired  by  Freud 
d  and  his  colleagues.  Freud  did  not  ignore 
.  the  economy  and  culture  in  which  man 
d  found  himself,  but  many  of  us  have, 
j.  Too  often,  lately,  our  profession  and 
5  our  society  as  a  whole  have  tried  to  lay 
upon  two  individuals  —  a  father  and  a 
j-  mother  —  blame  and  cause  for  whatever 
r  is  maladjusted,  neurotic  and  unaccepta- 
.  ble  in  themselves  or  their  children.  We 
f  seem  to  be  saying  that  most  of  the  psychic 
e  ills  of  the  human  personality,  and  thus 
s  the  family,  must  be  laid  to  whatever  may 
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transpire  behind  the  doors  of  15  Main 
Street.  If  a  divorce  takes  place,  it  is  be¬ 
cause  of  what  happened  twenty  years 
before  in  the  Oedipal  relationships  within 
15  Main  Street.  If  a  boy  steals  a  car,  the 
father  at  15  Main  Street  obviously  failed 
as  a  disciplinarian;  an  illegitimacy  of  a 
nineteen-year-old  girl  had  its  roots  fifteen 
years  before  in  her  mother’s  refusal  to 
accept  her  daughter’s  dependency.  Much 
of  this  is  true.  But  if  we  examine  the 
broad  social,  cultural  and  economic 
forces  that  have  molded  our  family  struc¬ 
ture,  just  as  surely  as  they  molded  the 
corporate  organization  of  business,  it 
would  be  just  as  valid  to  lay  the  illegiti¬ 
macy,  the  delinquency,  the  divorce,  at 
the  door  of  Henry  Ford’s  radical  “five- 
dollar  day”  as  at  the  door  of  the  Oedipal 
conflicts,  the  repressions  and  the  psycho- 
sexual  distortions  of  15  Main  Street. 

No  change  has  affected  the  family  more 
than  our  transition  from  a  rural  and 
small-town  culture  to  an  essentially  urban 
society.  Over  the  entrance  of  the  Union 
Station  in  Washington,  D.C.,  are  in¬ 
scribed  these  words — “The  farm:  best 
home  of  the  family:  main  source  of 
national  wealth:  foundation  of  civilized 
society:  the  natural  Providence.”  This 
building  is  but  a  little  over  fifty  years 
old.  At  the  time  it  was  built,  one-third 
of  our  families  lived  in  rural  areas.  Fifty 
years  before  that  two-thirds  of  our 
families  were  farmers.  But  by  1930,  only 
one-quarter  of  the  population  lived  on 
and  from  the  land;  today  just  12  per  cent 
do  so. 

In  the  past  two  years  alone,  over  two 
million  farm  residents  have  migrated  to 
the  cities.  The  effects  of  this  transition 
are  far-reaching  for  the  family,  because 
traditional  rural  or  small-town  family  life 
and  the  life  of  the  family  in  the  city  have 
few  similarities.  We  all  know  what  that 
rural  family  was,  but  let  us  look  at  it 
again.  To  grossly  oversimplify,  it  was  a 
family  that  tended  to  stay  put.  It  was 
usually  composed  of  several  generations 
as  contrasted  with  the  nuclear  family  of 
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today — husband,  wife,  children  and  per¬ 
haps  a  mother-in-law.  It  was  the  kinship 
or  extended  family  that  enjoyed  the  sup¬ 
port,  companionship  and  cultural  con¬ 
tinuity  of  grandparents  and  great-grand¬ 
parents,  of  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins.  It 
was  a  life  of  interdependence.  People 
knew  each  other  and  aided  one  another. 
It  was  the  small  town  where  there  were 
no  strangers.  It  was  a  church  with  a 
pervading  and  powerful  moral  force  on 
its  constant  congregation.  It  was  a  family 
in  which  each  member  had  a  recognized, 
essential  job,  where  the  roles  of  wife  and 
husband  and  child  were  well  defined  and 
vitally  important.  It  was  a  family  which 
spent  almost  all  of  its  time  together,  found 
its  own  mutually  shared  recreation,  car¬ 
ried  on  much  of  its  own  education,  trans¬ 
mitted  its  own  cultural  values,  and  was 
largely  dependent  upon  itself  for  the 
production  of  food  and  clothing. 

This  family  had  its  own  built-in  un¬ 
employment  insurance  and  OASI  in  its 
new  generations.  The  elders  were  the 
home-grown  marital  counselors.  This 
family  provided  its  own  baby-sitters, 
homemakers  and  foster  homes.  When  one 
of  its  members  married,  the  new  couple 
rarely  left  to  fend  for  themselves.  They 
simply  became  junior  members  of  a  well- 
established  firm.  Advice  and  supervision 
were  always  available  and  given  freely. 
The  family’s  social  status  was  clear— to 
achieve  and  maintain  respect,  it  simply 
had  to  support  itself  in  decency,  provide 
the  essentials  of  life,  be  God-fearing.  Its 
moral  codes  were  clear  and  unrelenting, 
and  enforced  by  all  the  community.  It 
was  not  necessarily  the  perfect  family. 
While  it  is  true  that  its  divorce  rate  was 
less  than  one-third  of  what  it  is  today, 
I  suspect  the  number  of  husbands  and 
wives  who  did  not  talk  to  each  other  for 
ten  years  was  several  times  higher  than 
it  is  today.  But  whatever  its  psychic  dif¬ 
ficulties,  it  was  so  constructed  that  it  did 
not  easily  become  disorganized  and  it 
was  seldom  subject  to  complete  break¬ 
down. 


This  was  a  good  family,  but  for  the  - 
most  part  it  has  become  a  museum  piece  H 
for  the  same  reason  that  dinosaurs  are  l< 
museum  pieces.  It  could  not  survive  a  it 
radical  change  in  environment. 

And  what  of  today’s  family?  Of  course,  > 
no  more  than  there  was  a  hundred  years  n 
ago,  there  is  no  single  description  that  is  J 
comprehensive.  There  are  forty-three  mil¬ 
lion  American  families,  and  they  vary 
with  all  the  richness  that  human  differ¬ 
ences  and  opportunities  in  a  democracy 
permit.  But  all  have  been  and  still  are 
subject  in  some  measure  to  the  radical 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  all 
aspects  of  American  life  in  the  past 
hundred  years.  Some  families  have  had 
three,  four,  or  five  generations  to  assimi¬ 
late  and  adjust  to  that  change.  Others, 
like  the  Puerto  Ricans,  have  felt  its  full 
force  in  the  few  hours  it  takes  to  fly  from 
San  Juan  to  New  York,  or,  like  the 
southern  Negro,  in  the  time  it  takes  a 
bus  to  travel  from  the  Mississippi  Delta 
to  Chicago. 

Areas  of  Contrast 

Today’s  family  is  a  very  different 
family.  The  couple  married  out  of 
romantic  love.  Their  marriage  was  not 
arranged,  as  it  once  would  have  been, 
by  their  parents.  This  couple  see  their 
own  parents  perhaps  once  a  year,  and 
the  rest  of  the  relatives  for  the  most  part 
exist  only  as  an  annual  Christmas  card. 
They  expect  to  move  at  least  two  or  three 
times  while  their  children  are  growing 
up,  not  infrequently  to  other  states  or 
even  across  the  country.  Our  cultural 
pattern  is  such  that  it  is  almost  taken 
for  granted  that  the  family  will  move  if 
better  opportunity  is  found  elsewhere  — 
a  job  with  increased  status,  a  better 
climate,  or  better  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  children.  Family  friends  must  be 
newly  made,  perhaps  every  two  or  three 
years. 

The  family  must  establish  its  own 
status.  Few  know,  and  fewer  care,  what 
the  grandfather  had  achieved  or  who  the 
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reat-grandfather  had  been.  No  genera- 
ion-established  reputation  follows  the 
amily.  Its  status  is  almost  wholly  de- 


ermined  by  the  husband’s  achievement 
n  his  occupation.  He  cannot  gain  status 
amply  by  being  a  good  provider  of  the 
lecessities  of  life.  He  is  expected  to 
advance,  to  “be  somebody”  and  provide 
he  necessary  symbols  of  success — a  car, 
a  color  TV  set,  a  better  neighborhood  for 
tiis  family  to  live  in.  What  he  does  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  his  waking  hours  is  almost 
unknown  to  his  family,  for  in  addition  to 
working  long  hours  to  get  ahead,  he  must 
often  spend  a  good  part  of  his  day  com¬ 
muting.  The  more  ambitiously  he  re¬ 
sponds  to  the  goals  of  his  culture,  the 
more  apt  he  is  to  become  detached  from 
his  family  responsibilities.  Even  if  the 
status  of  women  had  not  changed,  the 
husband  could  not  realistically  be  the 
head  of  his  household. 

Recreation  and  education  (including 
religious  education)  are  provided  by 
someone  else.  The  children  of  the  family 
are  no  longer  an  economic  asset.  The 
traditional  roles  of  husband  and  wife  are 
no  longer  distinct,  and  each  family  must 
find  its  own  balance.  The  wife  no  longer 
has  a  clear-cut  role.  The  demand  for  in¬ 
dustrial  workers  has  taken  millions  of 
mothers  into  industry.  At  the  same  time 
her  role  as  mother  and  housewife  has 
been  devalued — it  is  of  low  status.  Often 
from  her  employment  she  may  earn  as 
much  or  more  than  her  husband.  The 
mores  of  the  community,  its  patterns  of 
sexual  conduct,  its  standards  and  values 
are  not  so  clear  or  so  socially  enforced 
as  they  once  were.  In  essence,  the  family 
is  alone,  isolated,  separated  from  rela¬ 
tives  or  those  to  whom  it  would  be  natural 
to  turn  for  counsel.  It  must  in  large  part 
make  its  own  choices,  vote  its  own  de¬ 
cisions,  establish  its  own  values. 

The  strength  of  today’s  family  is  not 
derived  from  its  being  a  vital  economic 
unit,  not  from  the  number  of  persons 
having  an  investment  in  it.  Its  success, 
its  strength  stems  rather  from  the  de¬ 


termination  of  two  people  to  find  satis¬ 
faction  and  fulfillment  in  their  own  com¬ 
panionship  and  in  the  nurture  of  their 
children. 

It  is  a  family  that  is  ideally  suited  to 
modern,  industrial  democratic  life.  It  is 
mobile,  it  builds  its  strength  within  it¬ 
self.  It  is  not  authoritartian.  Its  members, 
including  its  children,  usually  have  a 
democratic  part  in  making  its  necessary 
choices  and  decisions.  It  considers  one 
of  its  main  responsibilities  to  be  the 
attainment  of  happiness,  enabling  its 
children  to  develop  their  capacities  and 
their  personalities  to  the  fullest. 

There  are  many  indications  that  a 
stronger  family  is  developing  and  that 
there  has  been  no  loss  of  faith  in  mar¬ 
riage.  One  indication  is  the  increased 
number  of  children  in  young  middle-class 
families.  Another  is  the  intense  inter¬ 
community  life  developing  in  the  new 
suburb.  The  lowering  age  at  which  people 
are  marrying  today  is  also  indicative. 
Too,  it  is  significant  that  although  we 
have  a  very  high  divorce  rate,  almost  all 
who  divorce  marry  again,  and  the  rate 
of  success  for  second  marriages  is  quite 
high.  The  fact  is  that  never  before  in  our 
country’s  history  has  so  large  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  nation’s  population  been  mar¬ 
ried  and  living  together. 

While  the  family  has  been  subjected 
to  severe  change  by  industrialization,  it 
has  also  benefited  enormously.  It  has 
made  great  gains  in  its  health,  its  use  of 
leisure  time,  its  knowledge  of  the  world 
around  it.  Its  educational  opportunities 
are  greater,  it  enjoys  the  products  of 
electronic,  chemical  and  other  industrial 
research. 

Society  has  not  been  static;  it  has  not 
been  oblivious  to  the  changes  in  our 
economy  or  to  the  changing  needs  of  the 
family.  Some  of  the  elements  of  support 
which  disappeared  with  the  extended  kin¬ 
ship-family  have  been  replaced  at  least 
in  part.  We  do  have  a  steadily  improving 
social  security  system  which  includes 
unemployment  insurance,  OASI  and  ADC. 
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We  have  a  growing  network  of  private 
and  public  social  services.  Laws  have 
been  passed  to  protect  women  in  indus¬ 
try.  Renewed  vigor  in  our  church  or¬ 
ganizations  and  the  creation  of  new  social 
units — parent-teacher  associations,  do-it- 
yourself  clubs,  adult  education  programs 
— all  play  a  new  important  part  in  family 
life.  Labor  unions  have  done  much  to 
provide  status  and  a  sense  of  dignity  for 
the  employee,  even  though  his  job  may 
not  provide  the  same  sense  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  a  craftsman  enjoyed.  Industry 
is  giving  major  attention  to  human 
engineering. 

But  too  much  of  what  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  is  token  only.  The  level  of  support 
provided  to  dependent  children  in  ADC 
families  is  a  mockery  in  most  parts  of 
the  nation.  No  family  dependent  upon  it 
can  live  in  dignity  and  self-respect;  the 
very  level  of  subsistence  provided  is 
practically  a  guarantee  of  family  break¬ 
down.  The  current  recession  is  already 
pointing  up  the  inadequacies  of  our  safe¬ 
guards  around  unemployment.  We  have 
only  begun  to  study  and  plan  for  those 
family  members  who  have  become  the 
most  isolated,  the  most  left-without-func- 
tion  —  the  “stranded  aged.” 

Understanding  Social  Services 

One  of  the  greatest  deterrents  to 
strengthening  today’s  family  is  the  con¬ 
fused  notion  that  still  exists  concerning 
charity  and  social  services.  Basic  social 
services  are  not  charities;  they  are  public 
utilities.  With  the  advent  of  industrializa¬ 
tion,  including  the  development  of  the 
large  commercial  farm,  the  extended  kin¬ 
ship-family  had  to  be  broken  up.  That 
family  did  have  much  of  its  social  security 
system  built  in.  For  society  to  replace 
what  it  took  away  is  as  much  or  more  in 
society’s  interest  as  it  is  in  the  individual 
family’s.  For  example,  day  care  and 
homemaker  services  cannot  be  regarded 
as  palliatives  to  relieve  the  lives  of  the 
poor,  to  be  provided  solely  through 
efforts  of  private  philanthropy.  These  are 


essential  public  services  which  are  as 
much  needed  to  protect  the  health  of  j 
children  and  families  as  is  pure  water. 
We  still  are  a  long  way  from  facing 
clearly  the  implication  of  social  change.  * 
Seven  million  mothers  are  employed  in  | 
industry,  2.5  million  with  children  under  jl 
six  years  of  age.  Whether  this  is  good  4i 
or  bad  in  terms  of  child  development,  it 
the  trend  exists.  It  is  not  likely  to  be 
reversed  unless  we  as  a  people  develop  | 
a  clear  understanding  of  the  importances 
of  a  sustained  mother-child  relationship,! 
particularly  for  the  young  child. 

Women  work  for  many  reasons.  They! 
work  for  status,  to  gain  personal  satisfac-  j 
tion,  to  obtain  the  luxuries  that  have  be¬ 
come  necessities  in  so  many  communities 
—  and  millions  work  to  enable  their 
families  to  survive.  When  we  do  not  pro¬ 
vide  adequate  substitute  care  for  children, 
we  are  promoting  the  breakdown  of  a 
certain  number  of  families  because  of  the 
resultant  stresses  and  strains.  Also,  in¬ 
dustry  and  business  have  done  little  to 
develop  flexible  working  hours  that 
recognize  the  mother’s  family  responsi- 
bilities. 

We  have  not  begun  to  wake  up  to  the  j 
implications  of  fifteen  million  families 
moving  each  year.  Neighborhood  busi- 1: 
ness  associations  have  provided  the 
“Welcome  Wagon,”  but  the  community 
itself  has  organized  few  counterparts  to 
enable  the  new  family  to  obtain  the  j 
security  of  quickly  becoming  an  active 
participant  in  community  life.  Neighbor¬ 
hood  community  organization  is  almost 
nonexistent.  Where  it  does  exist,  it  is 
because  of  the  imagination  of  individual  p 
families  themselves,  not  because  those  of  | 
us  who  call  ourselves  social  workers  or  I 
community  organizers  have  provided  the 
leadership  so  sorely  needed.  Readily  ! 
available  services  are  needed  to  provide 
counsel  for  the  family  in  the  difficult  and 
inevitable  problems  of  adjustment.  Family 
agencies  and  child  guidance  clinics  are 
again  not  a  charitable  luxury;  they  are 
essential  public  services,  the  necessity  for 
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hich  has  been  created  by  the  same 
>rces  that  have  made  our  economy  so 
rong. 

Fundamental  to  the  strength  of  tomor- 
;>w’s  family  is  a  sense  of  emotional 
3curity,  of  worth  and  dignity.  Whatever 
estroys  a  child’s  confidence  in  society’s 
5gard  for  him,  within  the  family  or 
dthin  the  community,  destroys  tomor- 
ow’s  family.  For  unless  children  receive 
lie  emotional  nurture  they  require  as 
hildren,  they  have  nothing  to  give  to 
heir  own  children  when  they  become 
parents. 

Somehow  we  must  convey  more  clearly 
o  the  public  what  the  isolation  of  the 
American  family  means,  particularly  to 
jhe  family  that  is  in  trouble — the  terrible 
Seeling  of  being  alone,  of  hopelessness 
khen  society  does  not  seem  to  care.  When 
ve  fail  to  provide  a  public  assistance 
>udget  adequate  for  decent  existence, 
vhen  we  ignore  the  slums  that  still  blight 
inost  of  our  cities,  when  we  regard  the 
Negro,  the  Spanish-American,  the  Puerto 
dican,  the  Indian,  the  migrant  worker 
is  third-class  citizens,  when  we  point 
‘alien”  at  new  families  through  residence 
laws  that  deny  them  access  to  our  com¬ 
munity  resources  —  each  time  we  invite 
family  breakdown.  Not  just  today’s 
family,  but  tomorrow’s. 

Unfortunately  there  are  still  many 
among  use  who  would  like  to  believe  that 
nothing  is  changed,  who  seem  to  think 
that  if  we  just  refuse  to  coddle  the  errant 
ifamily  by  denying  decent  standards  of 
public  assistance,  or  by  getting  tough 
with  the  juvenile  delinquent  and  throw¬ 
ing  him  in  jail,  somehow  we  will  force 
the  family  to  recapture  the  self-sufficiency 
of  the  traditional  American  family.  As 
we  continue  to  blind  ourselves  to  change, 
we  blind  children  to  what  democracy  is, 
what  we  want  for  and  from  them. 

There  has  been  much  public  discussion 
of  the  need  for  research  on  the  causes  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  illegitimacy. 
There  is  no  mystery  about  many  of  the 
contributory  causes.  What  is  required  is 


research  on  why  society  is  so  uncon¬ 
scionably  slow  in  removing  them  and 
why  our  professions,  including  social 
work,  lag  in  leadership. 

There  are  no  panaceas  for  what  our 
society  must  accomplish  to  strengthen 
the  family.  We  cannot  ignore  the  im¬ 
mense  complexities  of  both  the  social 
forces  within  our  society  and  human 
personality;  there  is  no  easy  way.  We 
must  do  everything  that  can  be  done  to 
prevent  family  breakdown.  We  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  provide  treatment  and  cure,  help 
to  those  for  whom  prevention  is  too  late. 

But  most  of  all,  as  a  society  we  must 
strive  to  find  our  way,  the  reason  for 
our  existence.  The  Industrial  Revolution, 
the  Darwinian  Revolution  and  the 
Freudian  Revolution  have  all  blurred 
and  obscured  for  many  what  that  purpose 
is.  The  family’s  roots  are  no  longer  in 
the  soil,  and  neither  is  its  God  so  firmly 
fixed  in  His  firmament.  And  a  family  that 
does  not  know  its  purpose  for  being,  an 
adolescent  who  cannot  determine  what  he 
is  expected  to  become,  a  nation  that  does 
not  always  seem  to  know  the  difference 
between  a  Robert  Taft  and  a  Joe  Mc¬ 
Carthy  needs  to  find  much  more  than 
the  best  way  to  provide  unemployment 
insurance. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  today’s 
family  is  a  family  in  transition.  It  is  con¬ 
fused,  but  it  has  vitality.  It  is  searching, 
but  it  has  faith.  It  is  often  battered  and 
broken,  but  it  is  not  afraid.  It  is  having 
to  find  new  values  and  new  purpose, 
function  and  form,  but  it  is  not  paralyzed 
while  it  does  so.  It  is  a  family  that  has 
responded  to  the  demands  of  our  indus¬ 
trial  culture  and  has  given  up  tradition 
and  security  in  pursuit  of  a  better  life 
for  its  members.  But  it  is  still  often 
unmercifully  isolated  and  exposed.  Its 
protection  and  defense  are  as  vital,  if 
not  more  so,  to  our  country’s  security  as 
is  the  defense  of  the  free  world  against 
the  atom  bomb.  Let  us  take  our  share  of 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  it  gets  it. 
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AFB  SCHOLARSHIPS 

1 ' 

P.  C.  POTTS,  Ph.D 


In  connection  with  every  program  in 
any  field,  evaluation  is  desirable.  This  is 
particularly  necessary  in  such  areas  as 
social  welfare  and  rehabilitation,  in  which 
such  great  and  rapid  progress  has  been 
made  within  the  past  few  years.  It  is  also 
especially  helpful  in  cases  where  a  pro¬ 
gram  is  somewhat  different  from  most  of 
the  work  being  carried  on  by  an  agency. 
The  scholarship  program  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  a  case  in 
point;  it  is  one  of  the  few  direct  services 
which  the  Foundation  renders. 

The  Foundation  has  been  awarding 
general  scholarships  to  blind  persons 
since  1925.  A  study  of  those  persons  who 
have  received  grants  during  these  past 
thirty-three  years  affords  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  the  after-school  life 
of  blind  college  graduates,  and  supplies 
suggestions  for  ways  in  which  the  scholar¬ 
ship  program  might  be  improved. 

An  interesting  story  began  to  unfold 
when  this  program  was  started.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  then  director  of  research  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Foundation,  had  had  a  hard 
struggle  working  his  way  through  college 
and  had  been  enabled  to  continue  his 
graduate  work  by  means  of  a  scholarship. 
He  wished  to  extend  such  an  opportunity 
to  other  ambitious  blind  youths  and  this 
wish  was  shared  by  M.  C.  Migel,  then 
president  of  the  AFB  board  of  trustees. 

In  1925,  with  the  assistance  of  Felix 
Warburg,  Charles  W.  Brown,  readers  of 
the  Christian  Herald ,  and  others,  the  first 
five  scholarships,  of  $250  each,  were 
awarded.  Since  then  the  program  not 

Dr.  Potts ,  who  retired  from  the  staff  of  the 
American  F oundation  for  the  Blind  at  the  end  of 
1958,  had  been  in  charge  of  the  scholarship 
program  for  a  number  of  years. 


only  has  been  continued  but  has  beent 
expanded — to  eight  scholarships  in  1926.’ 
and  to  from  fourteen  to  twenty-four  since{ 
1928.  In  1944  the  amount  of  the  grants! 
was  increased  to  $300  each,  in  1956  tcj 
$500,  and  in  1958  to  $800.  In  all,  28CI 
students  from  forty-six  states,  the  Districl 
of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico,  Can¬ 
ada,  Mexico,  Cuba  and  Brazil  have  been 
benefited  by  these  awards  (one  each  from 
the  last  four  named  countries).  From  the 
beginning  it  has  been  customary  to  re 
new  the  scholarships  of  students  whc 
maintained  a  good  record,  until  they  were 
graduated  from  college  or  attained  theii 
objective.  A  total  of  586  scholarship 
grants  have  been  made. 

As  time  has  gone  on,  competition  foi 
the  awards,  and  the  requirements  for  ap: 
plication,  have  been  systematized  and  be 
come  more  fixed.  Originally  the  awards 
were  “for  professional,  vocational,  oijj 
definitely  prevocational  study.”  At  one 
time  there  was  some  discussion  of  thejl 
“possibility  of  limiting  the  scholarship 
awards  to  those  who  had  completed  the 
prerequisite  general  education.”  It  was/ 
decided  that  this  would  work  a  hardship 
on  many  promising  students  who  migh 
need  scholarship  aid.  However,  it  soor 
became  customary,  and  later  a  regulation 
not  to  give  scholarships  to  students  until 
they  had  finished  at  least  two  years  o 
college  work,  or  had  completed  “the  genj 
eral  educational  requirements  for  admisil 
sion  to  the  technical  or  professiona 
schools  of  their  choice.”  This  was  partb 
in  order  that  the  members  of  the  com 
mittee  might  have  more  evidence  of  thi 
students’  ability  to  pursue  college  work 
and  partly  so  that  they  might  see  wha 
state  and  family  resources  could  be  musj 
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jred.  Recently  grants  have  been  limited 
)  students  who  are  college  graduates  or 
j  ho  are  attending  professional  schools. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Barden- 
,aFollette  Act,  it  was  realized  that  “stu¬ 
dents  ready  for  professional  or  vocational 
Iraining  should  be  able  to  secure  financial 
ssistance  from  the  rehabilitation  agen¬ 


cies.”  Consequently,  although  Foundation 
cholarships  were  still  available  to  any 
C»lind  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
earning,  awards  were  limited  to  those 
to  jvdio  could  not  obtain  adequate  help  from 
ehabilitation  or  other  public  funds  in 
ctj  heir  respective  states. 

From  the  beginning,  one  of  the  princi- 
>al  criteria  for  the  awards  was  the  “prac- 
icability  of  the  vocational  objective”  of 
he  student.  Of  course,  with  different 
backgrounds  of  experience,  both  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  with  blind  persons,  the  several 
members  of  the  committee  have  favored 
certain  vocations  and  questioned  the  prac- 
icability  of  others.  Also,  there  have  been 
some  shifts  of  emphasis  with  the  passage 
bf  time.  For  a  number  of  years  the  study 
of  osteopathy  was  favored  because  of  the 
e-  large  number  of  blind  persons  who  were 
successful  in  that  profession.  But  the 
American  Medical  Association  closed  the 


one 


doors  of  the  colleges  of  osteopathy, 
by  one,  to  blind  persons,  and  they  had  to 
ip  find  other  opportunities.  With  the  stimu¬ 
lus  given  to  social  welfare  work  by  the 
federal  government,  many  positions,  such 
ip  as  home  teaching  and  social  casework, 
have  been  created,  and  these  have  been 
hi  among  the  most  promising  professions 
for  blind  persons  for  the  past  several 
11  years.  In  1944,  eighteen  of  the  twenty- 
f  four  students  who  received  scholarships 
njor  grants-in-aid  were  preparing  for  social 
work  or  home  teaching. 

From  the  very  beginning,  in  addition 
1\|  to  the  regular  scholarships,  special  grants- 
n|  in-aid  have  been  made  to  meet  emergency 
if  needs  of  other  blind  students  and  to  enable 
k  some  persons  to  attend  summer  schools, 
ai  In  1951  the  program  was  extended  tc 
provide  special  scholarships  for  the  sum 


mer  sessions  for  teachers  and  workers 
with  the  blind  and  for  teachers  of  deaf- 
blind  children.  These  have  continued; 
most  of  them  are  awarded  to  seeing 
persons. 

Another  scholarship  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  also.  The  Helen  Keller  Scholarship 
for  outstanding  deaf-blind  students,  of 
Si, 000  per  year,  was  first  awarded  to 
Robert  Smithdas,  who  entered  St.  John’s 
University  in  1946  and  was  graduated 
cum  laude  in  1950.  He  continued  with 
graduate  work  and  completed  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  a  master’s  degree  in  1953. 
The  grant  was  next  awarded  to  Richard 
Kinney,  and  it  enabled  him  to  complete 
his  college  course  which  had  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  deafness.  He  held  it  for  two  and 
one  half  years  and  finished  the  require¬ 
ments  for  his  B.A.  degree  at  Mount  Union 
College  in  January  1954,  graduating  as 
valedictorian,  summa  cum  laude,  with  one 
of  the  highest  averages  ever  attained  in 
the  history  of  this  college.  In  February 
1955  the  grant  was  given  to  Miss  Jackie 
Coker,  of  California,  to  enable  her  to 
attend  the  College  of  the  Pacific.  She  has 
been  doing  excellent  work,  and  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  receive  it.  This  past  year  an 
additional  grant  was  made  to  John 
Boyer,  who  made  the  highest  known 
average  ever  attained  by  a  blind  student 
in  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test.  He  is 
studying  engineering  at  St.  Thomas  Col¬ 
lege,  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

Breakdown  of  Students 

Of  the  247  students  during  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  program,  128  were 
young  men  and  119  were  young  women. 
The  former  averaged  25.1  years  in  age 
and  the  latter  24.6.  Recently,  preference 
has  been  given  more  and  more  to  ad¬ 
vanced  and  graduate  students.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  it  seems  strange  that  the  aveiage 
age  has  not  increased.  This  may  indicate 
better  foundational  preparation  at  lower 
grade  levels,  or  that  the  program  is  at¬ 
tracting  the  younger,  brighter  students. 

During  the  history  of  this  program  the 
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largest  number  of  students,  106,  enrolled 
in  liberal  arts  courses,  selecting  seventeen 
different  major  fields  of  concentration. 
These  students  in  most  instances  chose 
teaching  as  their  vocational  objective.  The 
field  of  music  attracted  thirty-one  during 
the  period.  Students  interested  in  music 
as  a  profession  are  encouraged  to  study 
at  an  accredited  college  or  university 
such  courses  as  will  lead  to  a  degree  or 
certificate. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program 
until  1947,  when  the  last  college  of  oste¬ 
opathy  was  closed  to  blind  students, 
twenty  of  the  young  men  receiving  schol¬ 
arships,  and  one  young  woman,  attended 
accredited  schools  of  osteopathy.  Twenty 
of  the  osteopathy  graduates  have  reported 
successful  practice. 

The  first  law  students  were  accepted  in 
the  program  in  1938.  Of  the  seventeen 
who  have  studied  law,  ten  have  graduated 
from  law  schools  and  been  admitted  to 
the  bar,  three  have  completed  their  course 
work  recently  and  are  awaiting  a  license 
to  practice,  and  three  are  students  at  the 
present  time.  Five  of  these  men  report 
successful  private  practice  as  well  as  spe¬ 
cial  judicial  appointments.  Others  have 
transferred  their  interest  to  the  teaching 
of  government,  administrative  work  and 
the  ministry. 

Eighty-one  scholarship  holders  have 
chosen  some  phase  of  social  work  as  their 
vocational  objective.  This  has  been  a 
rather  consistently  promising  field  for 
blind  students  throughout  the  entire  pe¬ 
riod,  as  chances  for  employment  are  rela¬ 
tively  good. 

The  280  students  who  have  received 
AFB  scholarships  have  been  enrolled  in 
eighty-three  accredited  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges  and  universities;  thirty-one  schools 
of  social  work;  fifteen  schools  of  law; 
eight  schools  of  music;  eight  schools  of 
theology;  three  foreign  schools;  three 
schools  for  the  blind;  two  schools  of  oste¬ 
opathy;  a  business  college;  a  professional 
school  of  journalism;  a  school  of  speech; 
a  school  of  chiropractic;  a  school  of  physi¬ 


cal  therapy;  and  a  school  of  agriculture 
Twenty-five  of  the  scholarship  recipient; 
have  received  training  for  home  teachin: 
at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind 
This  is  the  largest  number  of  AFB  scho] 
ars  to  have  studied  in  any  one  school. 

Many  of  those  who  received  scholar 
ships  have  had  further  training  sines 
their  original  period  of  study.  Enrollmer 
in  some  formal  course  was  reported  b 
119,  and  the  earning  of  extra  degrees  b 
thirty-nine.  Of  the  number  taking  add 
tional  work,  sixty-seven  reported  study  i 
the  same  area  as  that  in  which  they  rt 
ceived  AFB  assistance;  thirty-nine  liste 
work  in  related  areas;  and  only  thirtee 
had  switched  to  unrelated  areas.  Info] 
mation  received  from  questionnaires  ser 
to  247  scholarship  recipients  shows  211  t 
have  found  employment  identical  with  o 
closely  related  to  their  original  area  d 
study. 

Employment  Status 

Two  hundred  twelve  of  the  scholarshi 
recipients  report  present  employment  (ii 
eluding  homemaking),  listing  sixty-si 
job  titles  and  descriptions  ranging  froi 
highly  professional  positions  and  prival 
business  to  unskilled  labor.  In  additio 
to  their  regular  work,  many  former  scho 
arship  students  hold  part-time  or  side-lin 
jobs  in  order  to  obtain  extra  income.  T1 
largest  number,  sixty-five,  report  bein 
engaged  in  some  teaching  field. 

Ninety-seven  scholars  have  gone  ini 
some  kind  of  work  with  blind  people,  bi 
only  four  of  these  are  in  industrial  worl 
shops.  A  much  larger  number  have  bee 
able  to  find  employment  in  areas  n< 
specifically  concerned  with  work  for  blin 
persons.  Ninety-four  are  employed  1 
state  agencies  and  organizations,  ar 
thirty-five  are  self-employed. 

Many  formerly-employed  scholarsh 
recipients  returned  to  previous  jobs  c 
higher  or  comparable  levels.  Only  a  sm£ 
percentage  of  them  returned  to  work  c 
an  unskilled  level,  showing  no  job  ir 
provement  as  a  result  of  the  addition 
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raining.  Some  felt  that  they  had  brought 
01  |l  greater  degree  of  efficiency  to  the  old 
111  job  they  held.  Several  reported  construc¬ 
tive  volunteer  work  through  which  they 
lad  been  able  to  render  service  and  from 
vhich  they  had  received  a  great  deal  of 
^satisfaction. 

Only  four  former  scholarship  holders 
stated  that  they  were  unable  to  find  em¬ 
ployment.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
Four  had  failed  to  complete  the  work 
which  they  had  originally  attempted  dur¬ 
ing  the  study  period.  Reasons  for  leaving 
ej  school  given  by  these  persons  at  that  time 
i  mainly  involved  personal  adjustment 
problems  and  poor  relationships  with 
school  or  agency  advisors.  Similar  reasons 
given  by  them  in  later  statements  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  unemployment  point  up  a 
fcorrelation  which  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

Because  scholarship  recipients  have 
been  selected  partially  upon  the  basis  of 
past  achievement  and  future  promise,  it 
was  to  be  expected  that  many  of  them 
would  attain  notable  success.  Although 
the  available  data  in  regard  to  many  stu¬ 
dents  are  incomplete,  it  is  known  that  nu¬ 
merous  honors  have  been  conferred  upon 
different  students.  At  least  fifteen  have 
been  graduated  cum  laude  or  with  dis¬ 
tinction;  three  others  magna  cum  laude ; 
and  twelve  summa  cum  laude  or  the 
equivalent.  Considering  the  fact  that  so 
many  have  been  graduate  students  or 
have  attended  schools  which  do  not  give 
comparable  grades  for  school  work,  this 
is  quite  remarkable. 

School  records  do  not  usually  mention 
election  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  but  we  know 
that  at  least  seventeen  have  received  this 
honor.  There  would  be  many  others  if  all 
of  the  colleges  and  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  universities  had  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  chapters  or  elected  students  to 
such  membership.  Many  professional 
schools  have  their  own  honorary  societies, 
which  correspond  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and 
a  number  of  the  scholars  have  been 
elected  to  these. 


Practically  all  of  the  scholarship  re¬ 
cipients  have  received  other  scholarships, 
so  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  list  these. 
However,  it  is  noteworthy  that  one  re¬ 
ceived  the  Tew  Award  at  Yale,  another 
the  Leopold  Schepp  Scholarship,  a  third 
the  Root-Tilden  Scholarship  (amounting 
to  $6,600  for  three  years’  schooling),  an¬ 
other  a  Pepsi-Cola  Scholarship  and  later 
the  Johnson  Scholarship,  a  fifth  a  Ful- 
bright  Scholarship  (following  graduation 
from  college),  and  a  sixth  a  Rhodes 
Scholarship.  Some  of  these  awards  are 
given  only  to  the  person  ranking  highest 
in  his  class  or  in  the  entire  school. 

Some  Accomplishments 
of  the  Program 

Since  this  project  has  been  carried  on 
with  comparatively  few  changes  during 
almost  the  entire  life  of  the  Foundation, 
it  is  especially  interesting  to  attempt  to 
evaluate  some  of  its  accomplishments.  It 
has  helped  to  equalize  the  opportunity  of 
280  blind  persons  to  complete  a  college 
or  professional  course.  The  grants  have 
been  small  but  they  have  supplemented 
other  sources  of  assistance  sufficiently  to 
make  it  possible  for  these  students  to 
reach  their  immediate  goals.  The  fact  that 
there  was  someone  to  whom  they  could 
turn  for  a  little  additional  money  without 
too  much  red  tape  to  untangle  in  order  to 
receive  it  has  given  them  great  encour¬ 
agement  as  well  as  assistance. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  endeavoring  to  do  much  more 
than  enable  a  few  individuals  to  graduate 
from  college.  It  is  desired  that  young 
blind  people  feel  that  someone  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  them,  that  someone  is  ready  to 
help  them  make  the  most  of  their  abilities, 
and  to  develop  their  capacity  for  leader¬ 
ship  in  order  that  we  may  have  interested 
and  able  workers  for  the  future.  Much  of 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  in 
work  with  blind  people  has  been  stimu¬ 
lated  and  directed  by  blind  leaders,  and 
we  wish  to  do  all  that  we  can  to  provide 
leaders  for  the  future. 
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JOHN 

METCALF 

1717-1810 


NELSON  COON 

In  these  days  of  the  building  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  highways,  not  only 
in  the  United  States  but  in  every  country 
touched  by  the  automobile,  people  who 
travel  to  Europe  are  almost  always  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  road  building  of  the 
Romans,  and  by  the  obvious  fact  that  the 
knowledge  of  such  fine  highway  con¬ 
struction  was  lost  from  the  time  of  Rome 
until  more  recent  centuries.  Of  real  in¬ 
terest,  then,  to  readers  of  the  l\ew  Outlook 
would  be  the  story  of  the  man  credited 
in  England,  at  least,  with  the  building 
of  the  first  of  the  well-based  and  modern 
highways,  for  (unusual  as  it  may  seem) 
he  was  a  practically  uneducated  blind 
man. 

This  remarkable  man  was  John  Met¬ 
calf,  who  became  better  known  as  Blind 
jack  of  Knaresborough.  Born  in  1717,  he 
lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  six  from  small¬ 
pox,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  have  such 
a  many-faceted  career  as  might  seem 
impossible,  were  the  events  of  his  life 
not  well  known. 


This  is  another  in  a  series  of  sketches  of 
notable  blind  persons  of  the  past ,  by  the  librarian 
at  the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown, 
Massachusetts. 


As  a  boy,  he  learned  to  ride  horse 
owned  by  his  father  and  trained  himsei 
to  be  guided  by  the  sounds  of  the  countr) 
side;  later,  putting  this  knack  to  goo 
use,  he  won  a  famous  race  through  th 
ruse  of  having  friends  ring  bells  at  ever 
turn  in  the  circular  course,  thus  guidin 
him  to  victory.  He  was  also  an  expei 
swimmer  and  diver. 

He  early  learned  to  play  the  violin  an 
found  occupation  in  local  taverns  playin 
for  dances,  and  from  there  he  went  on  t 
a  professional  job  at  the  resort  tow 
of  Harrogate.  There,  with  remarkabl 
ability  as  a  musician,  he  prospered,  an* 
spent  his  money  in  cockfighting,  bowling 
and  owning  and  running  a  thoroughbred 
horse.  Tiring  of  this,  and  with  the  mone 
earned  from  his  music,  he  returned  t 
his  home  town  and  established  a  liver 
stable  and  general  transportation  systerr 
This  acquainted  him  with  the  need  fo 
good  roads,  but  his  interest  in  this  kin< 
of  occupation  did  not  last  long.  H 
engaged  at  various  times  in  storekeepin: 
and  other  trades,  and  at  one  point  in  hi 
life  he  became  very  much  involved  ii 
military  excursions  into  Scotland,  enlist 
ing  troops  through  the  aid  of  his  musi 
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nd  winning  ways.  The  stories  of  his 
;arrow  escapes  (not  to  say  escapades) 
nake  fiction  seem  pale,  for  he  was  the 
;ind  of  man  who  always  came  out  on  top 
hrough  his  quick  wits. 

At  the  age  of  forty-eight,  having  settled 
lown  somewhat,  and  there  being  govern- 
nental  offers  out  for  reconstruction  of 
he  Harrogate  turnpike,  he  undertook  to 
ubcontract  for  building  a  three-mile 
trip.  His  success  in  this  was  such  that 
t  led  to  his  really  major  career,  in  which 
le  was  engaged  for  thirty  years  until  he 
vas  nearly  eighty.  In  spite  of  his  lack  of 
sight,  he  seems  to  have  had  a  remarkable 
ability  to  solve  engineering  problems  con¬ 
cerned  with  building  roads  through 
wamps,  designing  bridges,  and  a  number 
af  technical  problems  which  would  bother 
nany  sighted  people.  Articles  written 
about  him  at  least  one  hundred  years  ago 
onfirm  him  as  the  premier  road  engineer 
•fivhose  constructions  “are  still  unsur¬ 
passed.”  To  build  his  roads,  he  often 
utilized  the  material  in  the  old  Roman 
walls  and  roads  which  were  then  common 
Hlthroughout  the  North  of  England.  He 
i;  was  constantly  thinking  up  ingenious 
olutions  to  minor  problems  and  was 
always  around  and  about  with  the  work- 
limen  guided  by  his  staff,  which  was  not 
r?only  his  trademark  but  his  engineering 
instrument. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  short  sketch  to 
bmore  than  hint  at  his  many  interests.  It 
4would  seem  that  he  was  what  we  would 
now  call  an  extrovert,  a  man  of  extreme 
(Ijnative  intelligence,  a  born  gambler  who 
played  for  the  highest  of  stakes  in  life 
or  in  the  game,  and  who  had,  according 
to  all  accounts,  a  history  of  “amatory 
adventures  which  were  worthy  of  his 
i«°enuity.” 

He  was,  in  short,  a  “whole  man”  who 
looked  on  his  blindness  in  terms  which 
today  would  be  named  “an  inconven¬ 
ience”;  who  took  life  as  it  came  and 
turned  every  opportunity  to  profit.  But 
pleasure  was  ever  a  pursuit,  and  from 
c  boyhood  deviltry  (which  he  has  detailed 
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in  his  autobiography)  to  the  adult  en¬ 
joyment  of  wine,  women,  and  song — to 
everything,  he  gave  himself  completely. 

Our  illustration  shows  him  at  the  age 
of  seventy-nine,  with  his  familiar  staff, 
at  a  time  when  he  yet  had  years  of  retire¬ 
ment  before  him,  as  he  lived  with  full 
enjoyment  of  life  to  the  then  (and  now) 
ripe  old  age  of  ninety-three,  dying  in 
1310. 

Social  Security 
Payments  Rise 

Increased  social  security  checks  to  more 
than  12.5  million  people  were  paid  be¬ 
ginning  in  January  of  this  year,  William 
L.  Mitchell,  commissioner  of  social  se¬ 
curity,  announced  recently. 

The  payments  for  January  amounted 
to  about  $50  million  more  than  those  for 
the  previous  month,  which  totalled  about 
$690  million.  They  were  the  first  to  in¬ 
clude  the  increased  benefit  amounts  for 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur¬ 
ance  provided  by  the  1958  amendments 
to  the  social  security  law.  The  general 
increase  in  benefit  amounts  is  about  7 
per  cent.  More  than  300,000  disabled 
workers  and  their  dependents  are  receiv¬ 
ing  disability  insurance  payments. 

Prior  to  January,  monthly  payments  to 
a  retired  worker,  aged  sixty-five,  ranged 
from  $30  to  $108.50.  Starting  with 
January,  checks  to  workers  who  retired 
at  sixty-five  or  over  ranged  from  $33 
to  $116.  The  maximum  monthly  payment 
to  a  family,  which  was  $200  in  December, 
is  now  $254. 

About  seven  million  of  the  beneficiaries 
are  aged  retired  workers,  two  million  are 
wives  or  dependent  aged  husbands  of  re¬ 
tired  workers,  more  than  1.3  million  are 
widows,  dependent  widowers,  and  de¬ 
pendent  aged  parents  of  deceased  work¬ 
ers,  and  over  two  million  are  widowed 
mothers  and  minor  children. 
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Exchange  Conference  Held 
at  California  School 


Teachers  of  blind  children  in  public 
schools  attended  a  Thought  and  Practice 
Exchange  Conference  held  on  December 
5  and  6  at  the  California  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  conference  was  sponsored  by 
the  Division  of  Special  Schools  and 
Services  and  the  Bureau  of  Special  Educa¬ 
tion  of  the  California  State  Department 
of  Education,  and  by  San  Francisco  State 
College. 

In  preparation  for  the  conference, 
meetings  were  held  by  an  Arrangements 
Committee,  on  which  the  three  sponsor¬ 
ing  agencies,  as  well  as  supervisors  and 
teachers  from  public  schools  in  Berkeley 
and  in  neighboring  communities,  were 
represented. 

On  Friday,  December  5,  all  classes  of 
the  California  School  for  the  Blind  were 
in  session,  and  public-school  teachers 
were  invited  to  observe  the  activities  of 
the  school  during  the  morning  and  after¬ 
noon  sessions.  The  whole  campus  and  all 
buildings  of  the  school  were  open  to  the 
visitors.  On  Saturday,  from  10  a.m.  to 
1  P.M.,  the  teachers  divided  into  “interest 
groups.”  The  following  groups  met: 
primary  (kindergarten  through  third 
grade) — thirty-eight  teachers  attending; 
intermediate  (fourth  through  sixth)  — 
twelve  teachers;  high  school  (seventh 
through  twelfth) — twenty  teachers;  non- 
academic  (crafts,  homemaking,  library 
science,  music,  physical  education,  typ¬ 
ing) — nineteen  teachers;  special  groups 
(multiply  handicapped,  mentally  retard¬ 
ed) — thirteen  teachers.  A  total  of  102 
teachers  attended  the  conference.  Among 
them  were  also  teachers  from  public 
schools  chosen  from  areas  of  interest 


other  than  special  education,  who  serve 
as  resource  personnel  in  the  areas  < 
their  specialization.  Informal  discussioi 
were  held  in  the  afternoon. 

The  meetings  were  highly  successfi 
according  to  the  consensus  of  all  pa 
ticipants.  Teachers  from  public  schoo 
found  that  they  learned  many  things  fro) 
the  residential  school  program,  and  thos 
from  the  residential  school  gained  man 
good  ideas  which  were  successful! 
applied  in  public  school  programs  fc 
the  blind. 

Dorothy  L.  Misbach,  consultant  i 
education  of  the  visually  handicapped  c 
the  Bureau  of  Special  Education,  com 
mented:  “It  was  my  privilege  an 
pleasure  to  roam  from  one  group  to  ai 
other  on  Saturday  morning,  sitting  i 
briefly  at  each  of  the  section  meetings 
The  exchange  of  ideas  in  each  groin 
seemed  sincere  and  in  many  instance 
spirited  as  thoughts  were  expressed  an 
questions  raised  about  visually  hand 
capped  children.  The  California  Schoe;' 
for  the  Blind  is  to  be  congratulated  o 
conducting  this  type  of  meeting  and  ey 
couraging  public-school  participation.” 

Mona  E.  Palmer,  supervising  teache 
of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind! 
said:  “Probably  the  most  important  ou 
come  of  these  meetings  was  the  coopen 
tive  attitude  shown  by  all  who  are  worl 
ing  with  the  blind.  We  feel  that  we  ca 
increase  this  cooperation  through  becon 
ing  better  acquainted  with  those  workin 
in  all  phases  of  education  of  blind  chi 
dren.  Another  result  of  the  meetings  h s 
been  an  exchange  of  materials  betwee 
the  groups  and  an  eagerness  to  wor 
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gether  on  things  that  would  be  useful 
>  both  groups.” 

As  a  result  of  this  most  favorable  re- 
option  of  the  Thought  and  Practice 
xchange  Conference,  preparations  for 
nother  meeting  are  already  on  the  way, 
be  held  in  the  fall  of  1959. 

—  Berthold  Lowenfeld ,  Superintendent 
California  School  for  the  Blind 

Dr.  Rusk  Honored 


loq 

)r.  Howard  A.  Rusk,  director  of  the 
^institute  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Re- 
la  labilitation,  in  New  York,  was  the  1958 
ecipient  of  the  Physician’s  Award  pre- 
ented  by  the  President’s  Committee  on 
Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
apped. 

The  award  was  presented  on  February 
,6,  1959,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Health  in  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Ohio.  It  is  given  annually  to  a 

■  o 


physician  who  has  made  an  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  national  program  to 
widen  job  opportunity  for  physically 
impaired  workers. 

For  many  years,  Dr.  Rusk  has  been 
prominent  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation 
and  physical  medicine,  and  is  well  known 
in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Physical 
Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  at  New  York 
University — Bellevue  Medical  Center,  and 
has  practiced  internal  medicine. 

In  1957  he  received  a  Citation  for 
Meritorious  Service  from  the  President’s 
Committee.  During  World  War  II  he 
served  as  a  colonel  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Army  Air  Force  and  originated 
and  directed  the  Air  Force’s  convalescent 
rehabilitation  training  program,  for  which 
he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal.  He  is  currently  a  brigadier  general 
in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Besides  the  A.B.  and  M.D.  degrees 
Dr.  Rusk  holds  nine  honorary  degrees. 


BUY  WHITE  CANES 

Made  in  Our  Workshop  with  100%  BLIND  LABOR 


Prices  F.O.B.  Bedford 

Straight  Shaft  —  $15.00  per  doz. 
Tapered  —  $18.00  per  doz. 

5%  discount  on  orders 
of  one  Gross  or  more. 

Shipping  weight  per  doz.  —  7-8  lbs. 

We  Invite  Your  Orders 

Bedford  Branch 

PENNA.  ASS'N  FOR  IKE  BLIND 

P.  O.  Box  572  Bedford,  Penna. 


Quality  White  Canes 
Curved  Handle 
Refrigerator  White 
8"  Flame  Red  Tip 
Hard  Enamel  Finish 

Metal  Glider  Ferrule 
18  to  20  Inch  Taper 
or 

Straight  Shaft 
Made  of  Ash 
Light  of  Weight 
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"Helpful  Hints  to  Guide  You 
in  Giving  Wisely ” 


Under  the  above  heading  the  Better 
Business  Bureau  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in 
a  leaflet  titled  “Tru-Facs,”  presents  good 
advice  to  potential  contributors  to  worth¬ 
while  organizations  and  warns  how  to 
check  unworthy  appeals.  Administrators 
of  worthy  agencies  serving  blind  people 
can  take  useful  cues  from  the  leaflet  in 
their  fund-raising  programs  by  observing 
the  principles  that  are  outlined  here  as 
marks  of  good  faith  in  solicitation. 

Potential  givers  are  warned  against 
being  taken  in  by  emotional  appeal. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  offers  its 
service  gratis  and  confidentially,  issuing 
requested  reports  about  solicitors  based 
on  facts  evaluated  in  terms  of  specific 
criteria : 

1.  The  meeting  of  a  recognized  need,  in 
compliance  with  law  and  public  regula¬ 
tions. 

2.  The  providing  of  an  active,  respon¬ 
sible  governing  board,  no  member  of 
which  receives  remuneration  from  the 
organization. 

3.  The  providing  of  a  qualified,  well- 
trained  and  capable  staff. 

4.  The  providing  of  sound  economic 
and  financial  controls,  including  a  con¬ 
trolled  budget,  an  accounting  system 
authenticated  by  an  annual  outside  audit, 
and  published  statements  of  activity  avail¬ 
able  to  contributors. 

5.  The  use  of  ethical  methods  of  fund¬ 
raising  and  publicity. 

Endorsements 

Sometimes  solicitors  may  request  in¬ 
dividuals  for  permission  to  use  their 
names  in  the  group’s  publicity  material  or 
on  its  letterhead,  instead  of  asking  for 
monetary  contributions.  Since  such  use 
of  a  name  in  effect  endorses  the  group  and 
its  goods  and  methods,  the  reputable  or¬ 


ganization  will  welcome  the  individual’ 


checking  with  the  Bureau. 


Fraudulant  organizations  may  use  sucl 


methods  as  the  following  to  mask  thei 


ns 


racket: 

1.  Telephone  appeals  for  funds  by  pai 
solicitors  who  are  not  members  of  th 
organization. 

2.  Entertainment  functions  from  whicl  - 
the  organization  receives  a  disproportion 
ately  low  amount  of  the  gross  income. 

3.  Exploitation  of  clients  in  ways  thail 
will  cause  embarrassment  or  humiliation 
such  as  solicitation  by  children. 

4.  False  or  misleading  statements  con 
cerning  the  organization’s  finances,  pro 
gram,  or  achievements. 

5.  Insufficient  information  to  the  pub 
lie  concerning  expenditures,  program,  oi 


■■ 


achievement  of  goals. 


Mail  solicitations  from  distant  citie 
are  often  suspect.  A  favorite  gimmick  o 
mail  solicitors  is  the  sending  of  unorderec 
merchandise,  with  which  comes  a  reques 
for  a  contribution  by  return  mail. 

Whether  or  not  the  organization  i 
worthy,  the  leaflet  states,  the  recipient 
of  unordered  merchandise  is  under  n( 
obligation  to  return  or  pay  for  it.  Afte:  « 


holding  the  item  for  a  reasonable  time 


the  recipient  may  even  demand  storag< 


charges  if  the  sender  calls  for  the  mer 


:!v 


chandise. 

In  order  to  carry  out  a  fund-raisin* 
project,  the  leaflet  continues,  public  serv 


ice  organizations  must  usually  obtain  tht 
approval  of  a  governing  committee.  I 
any  of  these  methods  are  used,  it  is  ex 
tremely  likely  that  the  organization  ha 
not  properly  consulted  the  committee. 

The  potential  giver  is  cautioned  to  mak 
sure  he  knows  exactly  where  his  gift  i 
going.  No  worthy  group  will  object  t< 
the  giver’s  questioning. 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOK 


Hindsight 

By  M.  Robert  Barnett 


ROUND  AND  ROUND  SHE  GOES 


5° 


Opportunity  presented  itself  not  long 
to  do  some  reading.  I  mean,  of 
>urse,  some  reading  for  a  change  other 
lan  that  required  by  my  job.  The  oppor- 
mity  came  along  with  a  case  of  bron- 
litis,  which  the  doctor  said  could  be- 
)me  pneumonia  if  I  insisted  upon  going 
>  work  too  soon;  and  faced  with  several 
ays  of  relative  idleness  I  decided  to  use 
le  confinement  for  recreational  reading. 
Rafael  Sabatini’s  The  Sea  Hawk  proved 
be  more  than  a  blood-and-thunder 
omance  which  provided  me  with  an 
scape;  Alexander  Scourby’s  reading  of 
;  to  me  via  the  talking  book  made  me 
onder  for  a  time  about  the  miracle  of 
ust  that — the  talking  book.  ’Round  and 
ound  she  goes,  and  where  she  stops  is 
trictly  up  to  me.  Mr.  Scourby  and  the 
ther  readers  may  get  weary  in  the 
tudios  on  occasion,  but  reincarnated  in 
he  form  of  an  LP  record,  ’round  and 
round  they  go  with  delightfully  tireless 
nergy  and  style. 

As  a  result  of  both  personal  and  pro- 
essional  experience  with  the  talking  book 
is  an  aid  to  blind  persons,  I  often  have 
said  that  it  is  the  greatest  single  con- 
rivance  ever  conceived  and  produced  by 
society  other  than  braille.  If  you  question 
he  priority  of  braille,  remember  that  it 
?an  be  written  by  individuals,  the  talking 
oook  cannot;  and  as  such  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  tool  in  education.  Going  further, 
me  might  even  say  that  taken  together, 
provision  of  literature  in  these  forms  to 
the  blind  by  government  and  voluntary 
organizations  may  be  actually  the  only 
social  service  uniquely  meeting  a  prob¬ 
lem  peculiar  to  blindness.  The  fact  that 
there  is  a  problem  to  be  met  is  obvious; 


blindness  closes  the  door  of  direct  access 
to  most  of  the  world’s  storehouse  of 
learning — words  and  pictures  in  printed 
form. 

Translation  of  the  original  printed 
page  into  raised  type  or  into  sound  re¬ 
cordings  represents  an  additional  step  in 
the  process  of  making  that  learning 
accessible.  The  necessity  for  this  addi¬ 
tional  step  presents  in  its  turn  complica¬ 
tions  of  time  and  money  for  production 
and  distribution.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons,  then,  why  the  talking  book 
service  may  be  assumed  to  promise  some¬ 
thing  less  than  perfection,  and  since  this 
is  inescapable  the  system  cannot  com¬ 
pletely  reopen  the  closed  door.  It  can 
and  does,  however,  make  quite  a  dif¬ 
ference  —  a  fact  to  which  over  60,000 
blind  Americans  and  about  half  that 
many  in  other  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries  will  testify. 

My  first  introduction  to  the  use  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  talking  book  service 
was  in  about  1937.  I  was  in  college  then. 
The  reproducing  machine  was  a  bit 
bulky,  but  in  addition  to  its  high-grade 
sound  quality  on  the  voice  records,  ?t 
was  the  best  phonograph  on  the  campus 
for  playing  78-rpm  dance  music.  This 
task  it  performed  quite  easily  and  gen¬ 
erously — but  also  quite  illegally  and  un¬ 
wisely.  In  those  early  days  it  did  not 
take  long  for  the  administrators  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  needles  played  on  dance 
records  soon  wore  to  a  sharpness  that 
quickly  damaged  the  more  sensitive  and 
very  expensive  talking  book  discs. 

In  those  early  years  the  selection  of 
books  and  materials  in  the  catalog  was 
quite  limited.  There  are  those  who  say 
the  total  collection  is  still  limited  today — 
and  by  the  rule  of  the  total  number  of 
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books  in  the  average  American  public 
library  this  is  a  true  statement.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  1937  I  marveled  at  the  extent 
and  quality  of  the  material  available — 
and  in  1959  I  marvel  just  as  much. 

In  the  selection  of  books  to  be  recorded, 
Library  of  Congress  administrators  have 
never  been  able  to  please  everybody  all 
of  the  time,  a  circumstance  not  unknown 
in  other  activities  of  other  administrators 
dealing  with  the  public.  In  general,  how¬ 
ever,  I  take  my  hat  off  to  them  for  adher¬ 
ing  rather  strictly  to  certain  basic  rules 
in  spite  of  occasional  criticisms.  They 
still  provide  the  blind  consumer  with 
unexpurgated,  uncensored  material.  They 
have  avoided  the  trap  of  trying  to  give 
the  blind  “what’s  best  for  them.”  They 
have  in  general  managed  to  be  down-to- 
earth  in  the  recognition  of  the  reading 
needs  of  this  particular  public,  and  have 
refused  to  be  swerved  from  attempting  to 
select  for  recording  those  materials  cal¬ 
culated  to  be  the  best  use  of  public  funds 
to  serve  the  greatest  number. 

Cooperative  studies  are  now  under  way 
between  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
determine  a  bit  more  exactly  just  what 
these  reading  needs  are.  As  that  area 
begins  to  receive  more  research  attention, 
so  does  the  perennial  problem  of  technical 
improvement  continue  to  receive  study. 

The  American  talking  book  program 
over  the  years  has  attempted  to  achieve 
a  high  quality  of  listenability  in  the 
fidelity  and  studio  technique  that  has 
been  put  on  the  record.  The  drive  for 
economy,  however,  sometimes  exerts  a 
great  deal  of  pressure  in  the  direction 
of  more  product  for  the  money  quanti¬ 
tatively  rather  than  qualitatively.  The 
continuing  use,  sporadic  and  organized, 
of  volunteers  and  office-dictating-type 
recording  apparatus  is  an  example.  In 
spite  of  the  best  technical  know-how,  it 
is  still  a  fact  that  most  of  the  embossed 
discs  produced  by  these  dedicated  and 
unselfish  folk  are  hardly  readable.  Appar¬ 
ent  economies  in  the  use  of  embossing 


media  is,  in  my  opinion,  only  superficia 
and  I  believe  rather  more  expensive  i 
the  long  run.  I  mean  no  criticism  of  th 
advocates  of  embossing  —  rather,  a  crit 
cism  of  the  record  itself,  which  has  ir 
herent  and  apparently  insurmountab] 
barriers  to  consistent  tracking  and  lon^ 
wearing  qualities. 

Other  technical  efforts  toward  econom 
are  a  bit  more  promising.  During  tin 
confinement  with  bronchitis  I  also  rea 
another  book,  one  of  a  less  blood-anc 
thunder  nature  than  The  Sea  Hawk 
was  San  Francisco  Bay  by  Harold  Gilliar 
—  a  highly  interesting  book  of  dociM 
mentary  nature.  In  choosing  the  book» 
however,  I  was  not  primarily  motivate  iii 
by  any  special  interest  in  California!!® 
rather  it  was  to  give  a  field  test  of  m  if 
own  to  the  new  16-rpm  release  of  it.  A  i 
the  request  of  the  Library  of  Congresf ' 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blini  I 
recently  recorded  San  Francisco  Bay  of  s 
both  33  and  16 — the  latter  being  less  tha 


ail 


half  the  number  of  pressings. 

This,  then,  is  one  user’s  reaction:  grv 
us  more  16,  if  it  serves  the  purpose  c 
the  administrators.  Its  quality  of  lister 
ability  was  every  bit  as  good  as  the  St¬ 
and  while  others  may  disagree  with  m< 
I  rather  enjoyed  the  hour-long  playin 
time  of  each  side. 


can 


Technicians  of  the  Library,  the  Amer 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Recordin 


for  the  Blind  and  Columbia  Laboratory 
are  all  currently  pursuing  the  idea  of 
disc  that  would  turn  at  8  rpm.  If  intrr 
duced  into  usage,  it  would  have  man 
advantages  in  size  and  cost  —  and  prol 
ably  encounter  as  many  obstacles  in  a< 
ceptability.  However,  as  I  look  back  ovt 
the  quarter  of  a  century  of  talking  boo 
service  in  this  country,  I  should  like  t 
commend  all  those  who  have  had  a  han 
in  its  development — especially  those  coi 
cerned  with  the  discs.  Tape  recording 
are  fine  and  are  getting  better  all  t! 
time,  but  I  rather  think  that  the  roun 
record  will  still  serve  most  happily  th 
largest  number  for  quite  a  while  to  corn* 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


ttitudes  and  Opinions  of  Rehabilitation  Coun¬ 
selors  for  the  Blind  Toward  Blind  Adults,”  by 
Doral  N.  West.  Unpublished  doctoral  disserta- 
||  don,  1957.  University  of  Missouri. 

The  field  of  service  to  the  blind  has 
aditionally  been  hospitable  to  the  idea 
at  professionally  trained  blind  persons 
tve  a  special  role  to  play  on  the  staff  of 
i  agency  for  the  blind.  Consequently, 
ind  social  workers  and  rehabilitation 
jjitunselors  have  found  it  easier  to  obtain 
nployment  in  agencies  serving  blind 
arsons.  Although  employment  opportu- 
ties  in  agencies  serving  general  case- 
ads  are  expanding,  the  tendency  to 
ssociate  the  blind  professional  worker 
ith  an  agency  for  the  blind  continues, 
or  example,  blind  students  in  schools  of 

i>cial  work  are  often  assigned  one  or  two 
eld-work  placements  in  agencies  which 
irve  blind  persons.  It  is  often  difficult  to 
nd  field-work  placement  for  blind  re- 
abilitation  counseling  students  in  a  set- 
ng  which  allows  the  student  to  obtain 
xperience  with  seeing  clients. 

This  tendency  seems  supported  by  fac¬ 
ers  which  extend  beyond  the  actual  avail- 
ble  opportunities.  A  number  of  blind 
rofessional  workers  seek  and  find  em- 
loyment  in  specialized  services  to  the 
>lind  not  only  because  of  the  paucity  of 
pportunities  elsewhere,  but  because  of 
n  attitudinal  structure  among  some  blind 
tudents  and  their  advisers  which  pre- 
lisposes  them  to  focus  upon  opportunities 
n  agencies  for  the  blind.  This  attitudinal 
tructure  suggests  that  an  agency  setting 
n  which  blind  persons  are  served  repre- 
«nts  a  logical  climate  for  the  blind  job- 
eeker.  One  of  the  ideas  implicit  in  this 
dewpoint  is  that  an  agency  for  the  blind 
mderstands  blind  persons  and  may  be 
ixpected  to  make  whatever  job  adjust¬ 
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ments  may  be  necessary  for  the  blind 
caseworker  or  counselor.  For  example,  it 
is  believed  that  the  specialized  agencies 
will  view  sympathetically  the  blind  work¬ 
er’s  probable  need  for  reading  and  addi¬ 
tional  secretarial  service.  Another  con¬ 
notation  of  this  attitude  appears  to  relate 
to  the  belief  that  blind  clients  will  not  be 
as  “traumatized”  by  a  contact  with  a 
blind  worker  as  seeing  clients  may  be. 

One  phase  of  this  complex  attitude 
which  has  been  observed  is  the  belief  that 
agencies  for  the  blind  are  desirable 
sources  of  employment  for  professional 
blind  persons  not  only  because  other  op¬ 
portunities  may  be  lacking  or  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  special  adjustments  will  be 
more  readily  made,  but  also  because  it  is 
thought  that  a  trained  blind  worker  has 
a  special  contribution  to  make.  This  point 
of  view  states,  among  other  things,  that 
given  equivalent  competence  and  personal 
qualifications,  the  blind  professional 
worker  has  something  “extra”  to  offer  in 
service  to  the  blind.  Somehow  associated 
with  his  blindness  are  unique  contribu¬ 
tions  that  a  blind  person  can  make  to 
professional  services  to  other  blind  per¬ 
sons.  This  special  contribution  has  often 
been  described  as  a  special  understanding 
and  insight  insofar  as  the  experience  of 
blindness  is  concerned.  In  some  quarters, 
it  is  believed  that  having  worked  with  his 
own  blindness  and  having  apparently 
achieved  a  measure  of  success  in  his  vo¬ 
cational  and  personal  adjustment,  the 
blind  professional  worker  has  emerged 
from  the  experience  richer  in  his  under¬ 
standings  of  blind  persons,  as  a  group. 

Currently,  those  who  accept  and  those 
who  reject  this  point  of  view  do  so  within 
a  framework  of  “logic,”  belief,  selective 
experience,  and  just  plain  hunch.  A  scien- 
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tific  study  of  this  alleged  special  contri¬ 
bution  is  not  yet  a  part  of  the  literature 
in  this  field.  The  evidence  that  is  available 
is  largely  anecdotal  and  philosophical. 
Consequently,  one  is  likely  to  find  a  di¬ 
versity  of  approaches  in  employment 
policies  in  agencies  for  the  blind.  In  a 
number  of  instances,  there  is  a  clear 
preference  for  qualified  blind  applicants. 
In  other  cases,  this  preference  does  not 
exist. 

Dr.  Doral  West’s  doctoral  thesis  does 
not  address  itself  directly  to  an  explo¬ 
ration  of  this  problem.  However,  in  ex¬ 
amining  the  attitudes  of  blind  and  seeing 
rehabilitation  counselors  in  agencies  for 
the  blind  on  the  state  level,  he  provides 
some  data  which  may  shed  a  little  light 
on  the  periphery  of  this  issue.  At  least,  it 
tests  the  hypothesis  that  blind  counselors 
tend  to  bring  additional  knowledge  and 
more  favorable  attitudes  relating  to  blind¬ 
ness  to  the  work  situation.  If  a  special 
contribution  in  this  limited  context  can 
be  found  for  blind  professional  workers, 
the  door  may  be  opened  for  more  inclu¬ 
sive  investigations. 

THE  STUDY.  Dr.  West  constructed  four 
scales  relating  to  blind  persons.  These 
four  scales  covered  the  general  areas  of: 
1)  Special  privileges;  2)  Independence 
or  adequacy;  3)  Morale;  and  4)  Psycho¬ 
logical  characteristics. 

On  each  item  of  the  scales,  subjects 
were  asked  to  indicate  if  they  strongly 
agree,  agree,  mildly  agree,  mildly  dis¬ 
agree,  disagree,  or  strongly  disagree.  In 
understanding  the  results  of  the  use  of 
the  scales,  it  may  be  helpful  to  report 
random  items  from  each  of  the  four 
scales. 

Under  Special  Privileges ,  subjects  were 
asked  to  indicate  their  degree  of  agree¬ 
ment  or  disagreement  on  such  matters  as: 
“Federal  income  tax  laws  should  be  the 
same  for  us  as  for  everyone  else”; 
“Products  that  we  make  should  compete 
for  sale  like  all  others”;  “We  should  re¬ 
ceive  pensions.” 


Items  appearing  under  Independem 
and  Adequacy  included:  “Is  capable  < 
earning  a  living”;  “Needs  help  in  rearir 
children”;  “Has  a  variety  of  friends 

The  morale  items  were  typified  by  sue 
comments  as:  “It  often  seems  that  thinj 
are  not  worth  the  effort”;  “There  are  lo 
of  people  worse  off  than  I  am”;  “It’s  eas? 
to  be  happy.” 

Finally,  the  items  under  Psychologic 
Characteristics  included:  “Is  quite  sens 
tive  to  the  feelings  of  others”;  “Is  lackiri 
in  initiative”;  “Has  feelings  of 
about  things  done  in  the  past.” 

Each  subject  was  asked  to  make  ratin 
on  each  of  the  four  scales  four  separa 


gufll 


times.  Each  of  these  ratings  was  base 


upon  a  different  set  of  conditions.  Fe 
example,  the  instructions  for  the  fir! 
rating  were  as  follows: 

“You  are  to  predict  for  each  item  tl 
response  which  you  think  best  represen| 
how  the  ‘usual’  totally  blind  adui 
feels.  Do  not  think  of  a  particular  perse 
— try  to  represent  the  ‘usual.’  remembeI 
respond  to  each  item  as  YOU  think  tl 
‘usual’  totally  blind  adult  would 
spond.  Please  respond  to  every  item.” 

The  instructions  for  the  second,  thin 


and  fourth  ratings  on  each  scale  followd 


this  pattern  with  the  exception  that  tl! 
subject  was  asked  to  put  himself  in  threj 
different  situations: 

1.  How  the  “well-adjusted”  totally  blir| 
person  would  respond. 

2.  How  the  “usual”  totally  blind  ad 
should  feel  (in  Scale  2)  or  how  well  t 
item  relates  to  the  “usual”  sighted  ad 
(Scales  3  and  4). 

3.  How  the  “well-adjusted”  totally  blir 
person  should  feel  (in  Scale  2)  or  ho 
well  the  item  relates  to  “well-adjustec 
sighted  adults  (Scales  3  and  4). 

After  the  items  for  the  scales  wet 
selected,  the  scales  were  administered 
a  population  of  graduate  students 
psychology  and  guidance  classes  at  tl 
University  of  Missouri.  On  the  basis  < 
these  returns,  the  scales  were  refined  ar 
subsequently  submitted  to  rehabilitatic 
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junselors  employed  by  state  agencies 
jr  the  blind  in  Federal  Regions  V,  VI, 
jid  VII.  Approximately  80  per  cent  of 
le  counselors  employed  in  the  state 
Jencies  responded,  representing  95  per 
ujnt  of  the  questionnaires  mailed.  The 
||jdy  was  based  upon  scales  from  seventy- 
l-o  state  rehabilitation  counselors  for  the 
[and :  forty-four  sighted  and  twenty- 
ijght  legally  blind. 

|  Among  the  major  findings  and  conclu- 
ons  derived  from  an  analysis  of  the  data 
ere: 

1.  “As  a  group,  the  counselors  did  not 
assess  specific  or  specialized  information 
)out  the  totally  blind  adult,  not  possessed 
Y  the  graduate  student  construction  pop- 
ation,  to  the  extent  that  the  information 
revented  scalability.” 

2.  There  are  some  counselors  who  have 
nfavorable  attitudes  toward  special  privi- 
;ges,  in  general,  but  who  favor  specific 
?tablished  legislative  privileges. 

3.  The  counselor  population  tended  to 
?e  “usual”  totally  blind  persons  as  sig- 
ificantly  different  from  “well-adjusted” 
)tally  blind  persons.  These  differences 
ere  greater  than  the  differences  coun- 
?lors  perceived  between  “usual”  sighted 
dults  and  “well-adjusted”  sighted  adults. 

4.  The  counselors  tended  to  feel  that 
Dtally  blind  adults  should  be  less  favor- 
ble  to  special  privileges  than  the  coun- 
elors  perceive  them  as  actually  being.  In 
ther  words,  the  counselors  feel  that  it 
vould  be  desirable  for  blind  persons  to 
xpect  fewer  privileges  than  the  coun- 
elors  feel  they  are  currently  willing  to 
iccept. 

5.  “The  twenty-eight  legally  blind  and 
orty-four  sighted  counselors  did  not  dif¬ 
fer  significantly  in  mean  attitudes  or 
)pinions  on  any  of  the  .  .  .  sub-scales  to 
vhich  they  responded.”  Dr.  West  com- 
nents  on  this  finding  as  follows:  “The 
iterature  on  the  blind  has  not  been  lack¬ 
ing  in  pronounced  convictions  about  who 
should  work  with  the  blind  —  blind,  or 
sighted.  These  findings  do  not  answer  any 
controversy  which  may  exist;  however, 
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they  suggest  that  attitudes  and  opinions 
do  not  constitute  a  basis  for  making  a 
distinction,  for  the  bulk  of  the  evidence 
indicates  that  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  legally  blind  counselors  differ  in 
their  attitudes  and  opinions  from  the 
sighted  counselors.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  As  Dr.  West  suggests, 
the  data  produced  in  this  study  cast  only 
the  most  oblique  light  on  the  question  of 
the  desirability  of  employing  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  professional  service  to  the  blind. 
The  evidence  that  has  been  presented  im¬ 
plies  that,  in  terms  of  information  and 
attitudes  among  rehabilitation  counselors, 
there  seems  to  be  no  clear  advantage  to 
employing  either  blind  or  seeing  persons, 
exclusively  or  largely,  in  agencies  for  the 
blind.  However,  the  problem  is  much 
more  complex.  It  envelops  such  sub¬ 
problems  as  the  economics  of  hiring  blind 
personnel  who  require  special  clerical  and 
mechanical  aids,  the  influence  of  sight  or 
the  lack  of  it  upon  the  development  of 
professional  relationships  with  clients,  the 
need  for  service  to  the  blind  to  set  an 
example  for  other  fields  by  employing 
blind  persons,  and  the  possible  conse¬ 
quences  to  the  blind  professional  worker 
of  working  with  other  blind  persons, 
exclusively. 

As  in  the  case  of  home  teaching,  there 
is  some  feeling  that  blind  persons  bring 
special  assets  to  the  situation.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  who  deplore 
the  alleged  “professional  isolation”  of  such 
workers  and  doubt  the  real  value  of  their 
blindness  in  contributing  to  the  quality 
of  service  provided  to  blind  clients.  As  in 
many  other  problems  in  service  to  blind 
persons,  the  personal  experience  of  work¬ 
ers  in  the  field  tends  to  support  every 
range  of  opinion.  Many  have  adopted 
philosophical  frames  of  reference  which 
favor  one  position  or  another  and  which 
color  our  interpretations  of  the  small 
amount  of  experiential  and  clinical  evi¬ 
dence  presently  available. 

In  the  long  run,  the  resolution  of  the 
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problem  may  lie  in  the  ultimate  clarifi¬ 
cation  of  the  status  of  blind  persons  in 
our  society  and  the  widening  of  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  them  in  profes¬ 
sional  service  to  groups  other  than  blind 
clients.  Until  then,  however,  it  would  be 
helpful  to  some  employers  of  professional 
personnel  in  service  to  the  blind  to  have 
available  to  them  adequate  research  evi¬ 
dence  pointing  up  the  really  pertinent 
factors  in  the  situation.  For  example,  a 
number  of  states  exclude  blind  persons 
from  taking  examinations  for  the  position 
of  rehabilitation  counselor  on  the  basis 
that  such  jobs  require  the  ability  to  drive 


an  automobile.  Yet,  across  the  state  lin||l 
another  state  agency  for  the  blind  may  ll 
employing  blind  counselors  and  placB 
ment  workers  who  seem  to  function  w« 
despite  the  inability  to  obtain  a  license  fl 
operate  a  motor  vehicle.  As  a  startiJ 
point,  it  would  seem  that  a  modest  inveB 
tigation  of  the  job  demands  of  rehabilitB 
tion  counselors  should  be  planned  wi« 
special  reference  to  the  means  which  blirB 
persons  are  currently  using  to  meet  thefl 
demands  despite  their  inability  to  dri\B 
their  own  cars,  read  records  for  theiM 
selves,  and  use  vision  in  assessing  clieill 
appearance,  personality,  and  attitudes.  | 


Appointments 


★  Roy  J.  Ward  on  February  1  assumed 
his  new  position  of  supervisor  of  home 
teaching  in  the  Virginia  Commission  for 
the  Visually  Handicapped.  Mr.  Ward  was 
formerly  assistant  training  supervisor  at 
the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind, 
where  he  had  been  a  staff  member  for 
twelve  years.  He  joined  that  organization 
in  1947  as  a  home  teacher.  He  is  a 
specialist  in  cane  travel,  and  throughout 
his  service  in  New  York  he  was  also 
engaged  in  teaching  in  that  area. 

★  Cary  Lamb  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  as 
supervisor  of  scholarships  and  fellow¬ 
ships. 

Miss  Lamb  secured  her  A.B.  degree 
from  Stanford  University  and  undertook 
graduate  study  in  the  field  of  medical 
social  work  at  the  University  of  Hawaii 
and  the  University  of  Southern  California. 
Before  coming  to  the  Foundation,  she 
was  associated  with  the  New  York  State 
Society  for  Mental  Health  as  a  field  con¬ 
sultant.  Prior  to  that  she  was  a  program 
consultant  with  the  Junior  League  of  the 
City  of  New  York;  a  caseworker  with  the 
Family  Service  of  the  Los  Angeles  Area 
and  the  Child  and  Family  Service  in 


oi 


Cary  Lamb 


Honolulu;  and  a  case  aide  and  hospitcj] 
social  worker  with  the  American  Natiomj 
Red  Cross.  She  is  a  member  of  th 
American  Association  of  Social  Workenj 
American  Association  of  Medical  Sock; 
Workers,  and  the  National  Association  cn 
Social  Workers.  !  j 

★  David  Schwartz  has  become  a  fiel  I 
representative  in  the  Division  of  Con'l 
munity  Services,  American  Foundatio  I 
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David  Schwartz 


,>r  the  Blind.  Previously  Mr.  Schwartz 
ad  served  as  administrative  assistant  at 
le  Montefiore  Hospital,  in  Cleveland, 
>hio,  since  1954.  Prior  to  that,  he  held 
asework  positions  in  New  York  and 
>hio. 

Mr.  Schwartz  received  his  A.B.  degree 
rom  Queens  College.  His  graduate  study 
as  done  at  the  School  of  Social  Work, 
Iniversity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  at  the 
chool  of  Applied  Social  Sciences,  West- 
rn  Reserve  University.  He  received  his 
S.  degree  in  social  administration  from 
jhe  latter.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Jlssociation  of  Social  Workers  and  the 
imerican  Geriatrics  Society. 

Kenneth  Dupress  has  become  director 
)f  the  Bureau  of  Technological  Research 
it  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
n  this  post  Mr.  Dupress  will  head  the 
oundation’s  broad  program  of  basic, 
comprehensive  and  applied  research  on 
special  devices  for  the  blind  and  the 
leaf-blind. 

Mr.  Dupress  received  his  A.B.  degree 
from  Princeton  University  and  has  pursued 
Dther  studies  at  the  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  Louisiana  State  University  and 
Lehigh  University.  He  also  has  partici- 
oated  in  intensive  training  courses  at 


Franklin  Technical  Institute  and  the 
Armored  Forces  Communications  School. 

Mr.  Dupress  most  recently  has  been 
identified  as  the  co-principal  investigator 
with  the  C.  W.  Schilling  Auditory  Re¬ 
search  Center,  New  London,  Connecticut. 

★  The  appointment  of  William  W.  Dun¬ 
can  as  a  rehabilitation  counselor  with 
the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Blind  became  effective  January  9. 
Mr.  Duncan  will  serve  clients  in  central 
and  northwestern  Connecticut.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Matthew  DeMartino,  who  has  be¬ 
come  supervisor  of  the  Board’s  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Section. 

A  native  of  Roanoke,  Virginia,  Mr. 
Duncan  served  in  the  Army  from  1941 
to  1946.  He  spent  three  years  of  this 
period  in  a  Japanese  prison  camp  in  the 
Philippines,  where  malnutrition  led  to 
severe  visual  disability.  After  his  release 
he  was  enrolled  in  the  training  course 
for  blinded  veterans  at  Avon  Old  Farms, 
and  later  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  with  a  degree  in  economics. 

Mr.  Duncan  has  served  with  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Employment  Service  as  an 
employment  interviewer  in  the  Middle- 
town  office,  from  which  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  employment  counselor. 


William  W.  Duncan 
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News 


★  1  lie  Midwestern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  is  planning  a  spring  meeting 
in  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  April  26-29,  at 
the  Antlers  Hotel.  Reservations  should 
be  made  directly  with  the  hotel.  All  rooms 
with  bath:  $6  single,  $8.50  and  $9.50 
double  and  twins. 

★  A  new  position,  departmental  coordi¬ 
nator  of  international  affairs,  has  been 
established  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare.  This  develop¬ 
ment  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Department’s 
special  interest  in  international  affairs  as 
they  relate  to  the  many  areas  of  social 
welfare. 

The  new  position  will  serve  two  pur¬ 
poses:  it  will  coordinate  the  international 
activities  within  the  Department,  and 
provide  more  effective  liaison  with  other 
government  departments  and  organiza¬ 
tions  concerned  with  international  pro¬ 
grams. 

Robert  A.  Kevan,  who  began  his  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  Department  in  March  1958, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  new  position. 
Mr.  Kevan  is  a  native  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.  He  attended  Westminster 
College,  in  New  Wilmington,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  and  received  a  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  from  George  Washington  Uni¬ 
versity,  in  Washington,  D.C.  He  has 
served  as  special  assistant  to  the  chief 
medical  director  of  the  Veterans  Adminis¬ 
tration,  and  for  two  years  was  assistant 
chief  of  the  Formosa  field  office  of  a 
management  consultant  firm. 


Briefs 


-k  A  highly  successful  one-day  workshc 
conference  on  the  social  and  recreation 
needs  of  blind  children  was  conducte 
by  the  Canadian  National  Institute  f( 
the  Blind,  at  Vancouver,  B.C.,  last  fal 


Parents  of  blind  children  of  all  ages,  an 


> 
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representatives  from  community  agencii 
and  organizations  providing  leisure  tin 
activities  for  children,  teachers,  publ 
health  nurses,  hospital  staff  member  lr 
CNIB  staff  members,  and  others  partic 
pated.  As  a  result  of  the  conference  * 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of  blin 
children  entering  sighted  groups  in  tl 
community  was  noted. 


ill 
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★  Beacon  Lodge — Camp  for  the  Blin< 
in  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania,  will  condu 
its  1959  camp  season  from  June  27  1 
August  29.  Clyde  L.  Downs,  camp  dire<* 


i, 
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tor  for  the  past  six  years,  will  retur 
again  this  year  and  will  be  assisted  b 
a  group  of  counselors  trained  in  wor 
with  the  blind.  The  camp  offers  a  varie 
program,  from  active  sports  to  restfi 


games. 


Applicants  from  Pennsylvania  will  1 
given  first  consideration,  but  blind  pe 
sons  from  other  states  will  be  accepte 
if  accommodations  are  available.  Tl 
camp  fee  is  $40  per  week.  For  thos 
unable  to  pay  this  amount,  sponsorship 
are  usually  provided  by  a  service  club  c 
individual  from  the  applicant’s  area. 

For  further  information,  write  t 
Beacon  Lodge — Camp  for  the  Blind,  Bo 
222,  Lewistown,  Pennsylvania. 
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Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of 
positions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those 
who  are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge 
is  made  and  we  will  print  as  many  as  space 
will  permit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional 
workers  which  are  of  a  non-commercial  nature. 
All  other  advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y. 


0 


•ITION  Open  :  Social  worker,  master’s  degree 
n  accredited  school  of  social  work  with  ex¬ 
it  ience  in  work  for  the  blind,  preferably  with 
j  abilitation  emphasis;  should  be  able  to 
re  a  car.  Starting  salary,  $5,500.  Write  to 
e  Resnick,  S.  F.  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 

]  7  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco  3,  Calif. 

tl 

sition  Open  :  Executive  secretary,  social 
"work  agency  for  the  blind.  Formulates  and 
:cts  programs  with  assistance  of  board  of 
■ctors;  supervises  four-member  staff;  enlists 
11  l  maintains  community  participation  in  pro- 
M  m.  Requirements :  master’s  degree  in  social 
k  plus  experience  in  casework  and  adminis- 
ive  fields,  preferably  in  work  with  the  blind, 
ary  $5,000-$7,200,  depending  on  experience 
l  qualifications.  Car  allowance,  three  weeks’ 
ation,  annual  salary  increment.  Apply,  listing 
ning,  experience,  references  and  brief  per- 
al  history,  to  Mr.  W.  Hill  Smith,  Chairman, 
sonnel  Committee,  Mecklenburg  County 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  704  Louise  Ave., 
rlotte,  N.  C. 

SITION  Wanted:  Twenty-four-year-old  woman, 
nist  (concert  and  jazz  fields),  teacher,  guitar 
1  folk-singing  instructor,  B.A.  Brooklyn  Col¬ 
ie,  desires  summer  position  as  music  counselor 
a  camp  or  as  cocktail  lounge  pianist  at  a  re- 
t.  Experience  and  good  references.  Write  Mar- 
Mendelson,  5410  Beverly  Road,  Brooklyn  3, 
Y. 

siTiON  Wanted:  Due  to  recent  loss  of  vision, 
;h  to  teach  blind  people  physical  education, 
Jiysical  culture,  cane  travel,  camping.  Also 
alified  in  agriculture  teaching  field.  Thirteen 
>'irs  business  experience,  17  years  teaching  in- 
ding  athletic  coaching,  basic  sciences,  physi- 
education,  vocational  agriculture  and  FFA 
1  4-H  work.  B.S.  degree  in  agriculture.  Write 
M.  Sullivan,  516  3rd  Ave.,  S.E.,  Waseca,  Minn. 


Position  Wanted:  Middle-aged  married  man, 
B.A.  degree,  much  experience  as  teacher  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  history,  library  in  public  high  school.  Desire 
connection  with  similar  school,  or  school  for  the 
blind  or  related  position  in  other  organization. 
Recently  lost  vision.  Well  adjusted.  Credentials 
on  file  AFB.  Best  references.  Write  Emmett 
Walsh,  Box  234,  Pine  City,  Minn. 

Position  Wanted:  Vocational  or  prevocational 
counseling,  placement  work,  stand  trainer  or 
supervisor  of  concessions.  Twelve  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  these  fields,  plus  some  public  rela¬ 
tions  experience.  B.A.,  major  in  social  welfare. 
Write  Carlos  Gattis,  Township  Rd.,  Rte.  8,  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Ark. 

Position  Wanted:  Vocational  rehabilitation 
counselor,  preferably  in  an  agency  for  the 
blind.  Master’s  degree  in  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  University  of  Kansas,  and  approximately 
nine  months  of  traineeship  experience  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  and 
rehabilitation  institute,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Write 
to  Richard  Schrempf,  2342  29th  St.,  Moline,  Ill. 

Position  Wanted:  Totally  blind  woman  wishes 
position  as  home  teacher  or  in  public  relations. 
Five  and  a  half  years  experience  as  home  teach¬ 
er.  Read,  write  braille  rapidly;  teach  handi¬ 
crafts.  B.  A.  in  education  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  at  Santa  Barbara.  Prefer  the  East.  Write 
Mary  Hilton,  1828  East  Walnut  Street,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif. 

Position  Wanted:  Totally  blind  man,  38,  B.A. 
in  social  science,  desires  position  as  teacher  or 
in  related  work.  Experience  in  tutoring,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  industrial  work,  public  rela¬ 
tions;  fourteen  years  in  elective  public  office. 
Excellent  traveler.  Willing  to  relocate.  Refer¬ 
ences  furnished  on  request.  Write  James  H. 
Connell,  186  Congress  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Position  Wanted:  Available  for  administra¬ 
tion,  school  or  association  for  the  blind. 
Cornell,  B.A.,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Education,  Ed.M.  Across-the-community  expe¬ 
rience  as  consultant  and  staff  man  in  health- 
welfare  (including  work  with  the  blind)  and 
industry.  Human  relations  approach  that  is 
knowledgeable  and  practical.  Write  Box  57, 
New  Outlook. 

Applications  Open:  For  campers  at  Seeing 
Hand  Camp  for  week  of  August  16,  1959.  Out- 
of-state  friends  welcome.  For  information  con¬ 
tact  Miss  Ethel  Clare  Elikan,  Executive  Director, 
Seeing  Hand  Association,  737  Market  St.,  Wheel¬ 
ing,  W.  Va. 
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KIND  OF  TYPEWRITE 

THE  REMINGTON  QUIET-RITE 

ELEVEN  PORTABL 

The  standard  typewriter  in  portable  siz 

with  exclusive  features  that  can  mal a 
typing  easier  and  faster  for  the  blid 


The  only  Portable  with  the  Fabulous  Four 
Features; 

Standard  11"  carriage  that  accepts  full  size 
letterheads  and  school  notebook  paper  length¬ 
wise-gives  standard  10.3"  writing  line— hoick 
paper,  even  small  cards,  firmly,  so  you  can  type 
right  to  the  very  bottom  edge. 

Standard  keyboard,  44  keys  —  88  characters 
.  .  .  identical  in  every  respect  —  keytop  size, 
between-key  spacing,  overall  dimensions,  key¬ 
board  slope  —  with  the  keyboard  on  a  standard 
office  typewriter. 

Miracle  Tab  —  the  control  key  that  lets  you 
set  and  clear  tabulator  stops  at  the  keyboard 
—  no  fumbling  around  at  back  of  machine. 

Super-strength  Frame  —  for  extra  years  of  de¬ 
pendable  service. 

INCLUDES  STURDY  LUGGAGE-TYPE 
CARRYING  CASE  AND  TOUCH  METHOD 
INSTRUCTION  BOOK. 

For  information  about  the  purchase  of  the 
REMINGTON  QUIET-RITER  ELEVEN  for 
the  blind ,  write: 


Matilda  Ziegler  Publishing  Company  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Monsey,  New  Ycd 
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The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
:  in  May  1951  succeeded  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum. 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  was  founded 
in  1907  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 

;  In  1942  it  absorbed  The  Teachers  Forum 
for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children, 
vhich  had  been  published  by  the  American 

Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  19128. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  #lt  can  not  be  done7 
it  was  done/7 


— Helen  Keller 


The  following  two  papers  deal  with  the  problems  of  parents  of 
blind  children  from  two  points  of  view.  In  the  first,  the  author  indicates 
signs  of  approaching  danger  of  which  professional  persons  need  to  be 
aware  in  working  with  parents  of  handicapped  children. 
The  second,  addressed  directly  to  parents,  discusses  emotional  factors 
underlying  parental  attitudes  toward  blind  children,  and  will  be 
useful  also  to  the  professional  person  "listening  in." 


Helping  Parents 
of  Handicapped  Children 


EANOR  S.  REID 

w,  if  ANY,  parents  know  instinctively 
w  best  to  help  a  handicapped  child, 
d  how  best  to  handle  the  intense  feel¬ 
’s  of  disappointment,  guilt  and  resent- 
:nt  which  pour  over  them  when  they 
dize  that  their  child  may  never  walk 
talk,  or  learn,  or  love  as  other  chil- 
jen  do.  Learning  to  live  with  their  handi- 
pped  child,  and  with  their  feelings 
out  him,  imposes  upon  parents  the 
cessity  for  tremendous  spiritual  growth 
d  intellectual  understanding.  This  does 
t  come  overnight.  Finding  out  what 
3  child  needs  and  how  to  give  it  to  him 
a  slow  learning  process.  Parents  need 
se  and  patient  guidance  if  the  lesson 
to  become  an  integrated  part  of  their 
jinking  and  being. 

Handicapped  children  belong  to  emo- 
>nally  healthy  and  mature  parents  and 
neurotic  and  insecure  parents.  Most 
ten  they  belong  to  average  parents  who 
e  able  to  withstand  a  moderate  amount 
|  stress  and  strain,  but  who  may  develop 

Mrs.  Reid  was  formerly  medical  social  con- 
ltant  at  the  Hospital  School  for  Severely 
nndicapped  Children,  State  University  of  Iowa, 
his  paper  is  reprinted  with  permission  from 
e  J anuary-F ebruary  1958  issue  of  Children, 
ihlished  by  the  Children  s  Bureau  of  the  De- 
irtment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 


serious  problems  of  adjustment  if  the 
stress  becomes  very  great,  in  other  words, 
the  typical  parent  of  a  handicapped  child 
is,  like  most  of  us,  a  person  who  can 
take  just  so  much  and  no  more.  This 
parent  is  subject  to  great  emotional 
strain,  which  may  affect  his  ability  to 
plan  appropriately  for  his  child  and  him¬ 
self  unless  relief  in  the  form  of  counsel¬ 
ing  and  other  professional  services  is 
available. 

Severely  handicapped  children  do  not, 
like  normal  children,  “just  grow.  The 
growth  of  a  normal  child  is  governed  by 
an  inner  law  of  development.  The  child 
will  “just  grow” — as  a  physical  being 
and  as  a  personality — if  granted  a  reason¬ 
ably  favorable  physical  and  emotional 
environment. 

But  the  inner  law  of  development 
which  governs  the  growth  of  a  child  who 
was  born  with  cerebral  palsy,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  has  lost  its  reliability.  Who,  then, 
knows  how  it  will  operate?  Certainly  not 
the  child’s  poor  parents — at  least,  not  at 
first.  They  are  apt  to  be  average — not  ex¬ 
ceptionally  bright,  not  exceptionally  slow. 
They  are  familiar  with  the  way  their 
average  children  grow,  and  they  are  do¬ 
ing  fairly  well  by  them.  But  what  now  ? 
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Their  little  girl  is  eighteen  months  old 
and  she  does  not  even  crawl,  or  say 
“mama,”  or  feed  herself  cookies.  The 
doctors  say  she  will  probably  always  be 
handicapped,  but  hasten  to  add  that 
there  is  much  that  can  be  done  to  help 
her. 

It  is  that  word  “much”  that  does  it. 
Remember,  the  little  girl’s  parents  are 
the  kind  of  people  whose  tolerance  for 
stress  is  just  average.  They  can  take  so 
much  but  no  more.  And  here  comes  much 
more — hours  of  exercises,  speech  stimula¬ 
tion,  assistance  in  feeding  and  dressing, 
plus  days  and  weeks  of  discouragement 
and  frustration  when  there  seems  to  be 
no  tangible  reward  for  such  a  great  in¬ 
vestment  of  effort.  The  goal?  Well,  per¬ 
haps  the  little  girl  may,  at  some  far 
distant  day,  reach  that  goal  her  brothers 
and  sisters  achieved  without  even  trying 
— functional  independence. 

On  whom  will  the  final  responsibility 
for  achieving  this  goal  rest?  Not  on  the 
child  alone ;  only  partially  on  doctors, 
nurses,  social  workers,  and  therapists.  It 
will  rest  chiefly,  in  the  long  run,  on  the 
child’s  parents.  They  are  the  ones  who 
must  face  the  major  responsibility  for 
stimulating  artificially  the  physical  and 
emotional  development  of  a  child  whose 
natural  potentialities  for  development 
have  been  disastrously  tampered  with.  No 
wonder  that  a  handicapped  child’s  parents 
often  say,  in  one  way  or  another:  “This 
is  too  much  to  ask  of  me.” 

Parents  as  People 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  parents 
of  handicapped  children  say  “This  is  too 
much.”  Social  workers  and  nurses  have 
heard  them  all  again  and  again. 

When  a  parent  of  a  handicapped  child 
says,  in  effect:  “But  I  have  my  own  life 
to  lead,”  he  means  that  the  burden  of  his 
handicapped  child  is  becoming  too  heavy 
and  that  he  is  asking,  however  indirectly, 
for  help.  This  reaction  to  stress  is  some¬ 
times  labeled  “parental  rejection.”  On  the 
surface  that  is  what  it  seems,  but  the 


professional  person  who  looks  furthe 
may  find  that  it  is  a  fairly  wholesom 
response  to  an  almost  intolerable  pre: 


sure. 


Twentieth-century  American  paren! 
who  read  a  great  deal  about  child  caii 
in  the  periodicals  are  likely  to  come  t 
the  conclusion  that  our  society  regarc 
them  as  iess  important  than  their  chi 
dren.  Our  child-centered  culture  expecl 
parents  to  make  great  sacrifices  in  orde 
to  provide  their  children  with  “security 
— that  “elusive”  goal  of  modern  living 
So  saturated  are  most  of  us  with  th 
concept  of  the  almightiness  of  the  chili 
that  we  recoil  when  we  hear  a  parei 
protest:  “But  I  have  my  own  life  to  live! 
When  we  hear  the  parent  of  a  hand 
capped  child  say  this,  we  recoil  furthe 
“How  selfish  and  self-centered  can 
parent  be?”  we  ask. 


Understanding  the  Need 
for  Personal  Fulfillment 

A  professional  person  should  not  1 
dismayed  when  a  parent  of  a  hand 
capped  child  protests:  “But  I  have  m 
own  life  to  live!”  After  all,  he  speaks  tl 
truth.  He  is  right,  and  he  needs  to  I 
told  he  is  right.  He  cannot  be  a  goo 
parent  if  he  does  not  have  some  of  tl 
satisfactions  and  rewards  which  he  neec 
as  an  individual  in  his  own  right.  B 
cannot  give  up  his  whole  life  for  h 
handicapped  child  and  expect  to  be 
well-adjusted,  self-respecting,  contribu  \ 
ing  member  of  society. 

Professional  persons  must  accept  tl 
task  of  lightening  the  load  for  sue  | 
parents  and  giving  them  a  chance  to  1 
free — free  of  guilt,  remorse,  and  resen 
ment  and  free  of  a  twenty-four-hour-! 
day  schedule  of  child  care  and  therap 
We  can  say,  in  effect:  “You  do  ha^ 
your  own  life  to  lead,  and  you  should  1 
free  to  lead  it.  We  will  help  you  by  sha 
ing  the  physical  burden,  by  giving  yc 
knowledge  of  why  and  how  this  happene 
so  you  won’t  feel  so  badly  about  it,  an 
by  finding  adequate  financial  assistam 
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or  you  so  that  the  cost  of  medical  care 
ill  not  leave  you  bankrupt.” 

This  approach  involves  the  professional 
erson  in  a  threefold  responsibility: 

1.  Sharing  the  physical  burden  may 
lean  helping  the  parents  secure  adinis- 
ion  for  the  child  to  a  treatment  facility, 

hospital  school,  a  special  camp,  or  a 
lay  center.  In  some  instances,  it  may 
clven  mean  helping  the  parents  to  make 
It  i  decison  in  favor  of  permanent  institu- 
j  ionalization  and  acquainting  them  with 
i  appropriate  facilities  for  long-term  care. 

I  n  either  event,  the  professional  person 
iljnust  share  with  the  parents  a  sound 
:i  knowledge  of  the  resources  available  for 
!  handicapped  children  and  must  pave  the 
Ijivay  toward  referral. 

2.  Supplying  the  “know-why”  and 
‘know-how”  involves  the  professional 
Derson  in  individual  or  group  counsel¬ 
ing  with  the  parents,  usually  over  an  ex¬ 
tended  period  of  time.  In  some  cases,  this 
may  require  the  combined  efforts  of  a 

^professional  team,  including  doctors, 
psychologists,  social  workers,  and  parent- 
education  specialists.  It  also  requires  the 
professional  person  to  participate  in  pub- 
jlic-information  campaigns. 

3.  Securing  adequate  financial  assist- 
jance  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  a 
handicapped  child  means  that  the  profes¬ 
sional  person  will  probably  have  to  refer 
|  the  parents  to  the  services  equipped  or 
responsible  for  meeting  their  needs.  This 
may  be  a  clinic  for  crippled  children, 
run  under  public,  semipublic  or  voluntary 
auspices,  where  medical  care  can  be  se¬ 
cured  free  or  at  low  cost;  or  a  local 
welfare  department,  service  club,  or 
voluntary  social  agency  which  can  help 
out  with  the  expenses  of  braces,  wheel¬ 
chairs,  prostheses,  or  other  appliances. 

Such  services  can  go  far  toward  re¬ 
storing  to  a  parent  his  own  life  to  lead 
as  he  sees  fit.  They  do  not  take  from  a 
parent  any  of  the  rights  or  responsibilities 
which  are  inherent  in  his  parenthood. 
They  merely  give  him  a  little  more  time, 
a  little  more  assurance,  a  little  more  se¬ 


curity,  which  he  can  share  with  his  family 
and  his  community.  Everyone  benefits, 
particularly  the  handicapped  child. 

Unsure  Parents 

Some  parents  have  another  way  of 
saying  that  they  need  help.  They  say, 
“I  do  not  have  the  patience  to  work  with 
a  handicapped  child.  I  cannot  give  my 
little  boy  what  he  needs.  I  am  too 
nervous.” 

A  professional  person  who  looks  be¬ 
hind  this  statement  may  find  that  the 
child’s  parents  are  young  and  unsure  of 
themselves,  and  that  grandma,  experi¬ 
enced  and  very  sure  of  herself,  has  taken 
over:  she  compulsively  follows  every 
order  the  doctor  gives;  having  hours  to 
devote  to  the  child,  she  decides  he  might 
as  well  live  with  her  and  benefit  from  her 
determination  and  devotion;  she  exercises 
limbs,  she  fortifies  diets,  she  stimulates 
speech;  she  does  everything. 

In  such  a  situation,  the  young  parents 
feel  more  helpless  than  ever  and  decide 
that  they  can  never  be  as  adequate  as  they 
must  be  to  meet  the  child’s  needs.  They 
have  had  so  little  chance  to  get  to  know 
their  own  child  that  he  is  a  stranger  to 
them.  They  find  it  increasingly  difficult 
to  find  a  place  in  their  lives  for  him. 
Eventually,  he  is  deprived  of  normal 
family  experiences,  his  parents  feel  guilty 
about  their  rejection  and  withdrawal, 
and  grandma  continues  to  overprotect 
him  because  of  her  own  need  to  control 
and  dominate.  For  this  little  boy  personal 
relationships  are  badly  snarled.  He  gets 
his  therapy  daily  and  his  vitamins  every 
morning.  But  he  does  not  know  who  he 
is  or  where  he  belongs,  and  his  disposi¬ 
tion  is  deplorable. 

This  illustration  does  not  mean  that 
grandparents  are  not  useful  and  necessary 
to  the  family  of  a  handicapped  child.  It 
means,  however,  that  there  are  grave 
dangers  for  the  handicapped  child  in¬ 
herent  in  any  situation  which  takes  on¬ 
going  responsibility  away  from  the  natu¬ 
ral  parents. 
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A  similar  situation  sometimes  develops 
when  a  handicapped  child  is  placed  in 
foster  care  by  official  authorities  because 
his  own  parents  are  neglecting  his  physi¬ 
cal  care.  Like  grandma,  the  foster  parents 
may  be  determined  to  do  everything  just 
right.  But  foster  homes  often  fade  fast, 
since  the  care  of  handicapped  children  is 
more  demanding  than  many  foster 
parents  ever  dream.  So  these  children  all 
too  often  lose  their  foster  parents.  Who 
then  takes  their  place?  Who  has  been 
growing  up  to  the  ongoing  responsibility 
of  meeting  their  emotional  needs?  Not 
the  parents — they  have  no  permanent  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  know  it. 

The  truth  is,  no  one  has  grown  up  with 
the  problem.  The  child’s  own  home  is 
lost;  the  foster  home  is  lost;  the  child, 
unfortunately,  is  probably  lost,  too.  Too 
late  we  may  recognize  the  hard,  cold  fact 
that  half  a  home  of  his  own  is  better  for 
the  child  than  no  home  at  all,  and  that 
ineffective  parents  are  better  than  none. 
The  professional  person’s  task  is  not  to 
find  new  parents  for  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren — except  in  rare  instances,  substitute 
parents  just  don’t  work  out  on  a  long¬ 
term  basis — but  whenever  possible  to  help 
natural  parents  with  their  load  so  that 
they  will  be  better  able  to  carry  it. 

Moral  support  is  what  insecure  parents 
need  and  the  offer  of  concrete  services 
together  with  recognition  that  they  have 
a  hard  row  to  hoe.  Once  granted  respect 
by  the  commuity  and  relief  from  the 
burden  of  ignorance  and  debts  under 
which  some  of  them  stagger,  these  parents 
often  show  a  remarkable  ability  to  handle 
responsibility  which  might  once  have 
been  taken  away  from  them. 

Denial  of  Reality 

There  is  a  third  way  in  which  parents 
of  handicapped  children  tell  us  that  they 
are  beginning  to  crack  under  the  strain 
of  their  responsibility.  With  what  appears 
to  be  unrealistic  optimism  they  say, 
“Billy  is  doing  just  fine.  We  are  pleased 
with  his  progress.” 


Denial  of  reality  as  a  reaction  to  str^J 
is  found  among  the  parents  of  sever€)J 
handicapped  children,  and  especialll 
among  those  whose  physically  hand! 
capped  children  are  also  mentally  il 
tarded.  During  such  a  child’s  infancy,  iJ, 
parents  may  have  gradually  learned 
accept  the  fact  that  he  is  crippled.  Bll 
this  seems  to  be  as  far  as  they  can  go.  il 
the  child  advances  in  chronological  a  I 
but  fails  to  advance  mentally,  the  parer:  | 
cannot  accept  the  additional  stress  of  J 
second  disability,  and,  although  they  ha  I 
been  told  repeatedly  that  their  child  I 
mentally  retarded,  they  say,  “We  are  coj  I 
vinced  that  our  little  boy  is  a  brig|J 
child.  It  is  only  his  physical  handicap  thcl 
holds  him  back.” 

It  is  true  that  the  parents  of  the  hancjj 
capped  must  have  help.  But  it  must  nevJ 
be  given  in  a  patronizing  “I  know  betti  J 
— now  you  listen  to  me”  way.  In  the  fin,  I 
analysis,  the  parents  know  their  chij  1 
better  than  the  professional  person  do  j 
and  they’ll  probably  tell  the  truth  abo  | 
him  if  given  a  chance,  for  a  defen  j 
usually  crumbles  in  time  before  a  trui  I 
sympathetic  listener.  They’ll  need  to  1 1 
absolutely  sure  they  are  not  in  disrepu  j 
for  past  shortcomings,  or  that  an  honej  I 
confession  will  not  be  used  to  cut  off  the!  j 
access  to  services.  The  professional  pe  j 
son  who  understands  that  “he  is  doirf  I 
just  fine”  is  merely  a  defensive  verb;  I 
barricade  against  deeply  feared  realili  | 
and  not  the  expression  of  an  unshakabj 
conviction  will  be  better  able  to  help. 

Of  course,  there  are  parents  who.1!  J 
denial  of  reality  becomes  so  extreme  thi  \ 
only  intensive  psychotherapy  can  he!  j 
them.  The  professional  person  has  to  fin!  j 
out  how  severe  this  reaction  is  before  I|  I 
can  judge  whether  or  not  it  can  1  i 
handled  successfully  without  psychiatr  ; 
help.  Nurses  and  social  workers  kno 
that  they  are  not  competent  to  trei 
severely  aberrant  reactions  in  the  parenj 
they  seek  to  help.  But  recognition  A  ■ 
their  limitations  should  not  block  theij 
from  doing  what  they  can  to  ease  anxietj 
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i  deeply  disturbed  parents.  They  need 


ever  be  afraid  to  listen  sympathetically 
>  persons  in  distress.  This  may  not  help, 
lcfut  it  will  never  hurt.  Afterwards  they 
ill  want  to  consult  with  a  competent 
sychiatrist  about  the  next  step  to  take. 


jhe  Hopeless 


Not  so  different  from  the  unrealistic 
ptimists  are  the  unduly  pessimistic  par- 
nts  who  say,  “It’s  a  lost  cause.”  They 
re  afraid  to  be  hopeful  lest  their  hopes 
<e  dashed.  Fearing  that  they  cannot  sus- 
ain  the  emotional  stress  of  another  disap- 
ointment,  they  say,  “We  expect  nothing, 
f  progress  occurs  in  our  child,  we’ll  re- 
;ard  it  as  a  miracle.” 

These  parents  react  to  stress  with  a 
lefeated  attitude;  they  are  afraid  to  keep 
rying.  A  professional  person  should  re- 
nember  that  when  the  parents  of  a  handi¬ 
capped  child  sound  a  note  of  defeat  they 
ire  probably  trying  to  defend  themselves 
Against  an  overpowering  fear.  He  should 
et  them  know  that  he  knows  how  hard 
t  is  to  be  cheerful  in  the  face  of  cruel 
lisappointment.  But  he  must  turn  the 
ocus  to  the  hopeful  facts — the  child’s 
strengths,  his  potential  for  improvement. 
iCe  should  offer  services  and  let  the  par¬ 
ents  know  that  a  treatment  center,  a  hos¬ 
pital  school,  a  speech  correctionist,  or 
Whatever  is  needed  will  share  the  burden 
)f  their  fears  and  help  them  make  appro¬ 
priate  plans  for  their  child’s  habilitation. 
*fn  such  cases,  nothing  succeeds  like  suc¬ 
cess.  When  such  parents  learn  about  their 
sf:hild’s  potentialities  and  about  the  ser¬ 
vices  available  and  see  the  child  improv¬ 
ing  under  appropriate  treatment,  the 
truth  frees  them  of  their  fear  of  failure. 
But  always  the  professional  person  must 
remember  never  to  deviate  from  the 
1  truth,  never  to  hold  out  unjustified  hope. 


Projection  and  Withdrawal 

There  is  a  fifth  way  in  which  parents 
tell  professional  persons  that  they  need 
11  help.  They  say:  “It  was  all  the  doctor’s 
fault.  He  was  careless  when  the  baby  was 
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born,”  or  “He  should  have  known  I  was 
RH  negative.  The  baby  should  have  been 
transfused  at  birth,”  or  “It  runs  in  my 
husband’s  family.” 

Some  of  these  parents  are  factually 
right.  Some  are  very  wrong.  But  whatever 
the  facts,  they  are  reacting  to  stress  by 
projecting  blame  for  the  cause  of  their 
predicament  upon  someone  else.  This  re¬ 
lieves  them  of  a  sense  of  full  responsi¬ 
bility  for  their  own  actions  and  attitudes, 
and  so  stands  in  the  way  of  their  plan¬ 
ning  a  sound  program  for  their  child. 
Such  parents  need  the  kind  of  counseling 
which  can  help  them  express  their  feel¬ 
ings  and  free  themselves  of  any  sense  of 
guilt  they  might  have  in  regard  to  the 
child’s  retardation. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  which  par¬ 
ents  of  handicapped  children  tell  profes¬ 
sional  persons  that  they  need  help.  They 
simply  do  not  say  a  word.  They  withdraw 
into  their  shells  and  do  not  talk  about 
their  child.  They  seem  ashamed  and 
sometimes  even  try  to  hide  their  imper¬ 
fect  child  from  the  world  to  avoid  em¬ 
barrassment.  Such  parents  are  saying,  in 
their  silent  way,  that  they  cannot  carry 
the  weight  of  their  shame  about  their 
inability  to  produce  a  normal  child.  They 
see  their  offspring  as  a  product  of  their 
own  imperfections.  The  child  is  a  con¬ 
stant  reminder  of  their  inadequacy.  Lest 
this  inadequacy  be  paraded  before  the 
world,  the  parents  keep  themselves  and 
their  child  from  society  and  the  child 
grows  up  without  normal  social  experi¬ 
ences. 

In  its  extreme  forms,  this  type  of  with¬ 
drawal  indicates  deep-seated  mental  ill¬ 
ness.  In  milder  forms,  the  warm  support 
of  a  professional  person  can  do  much  to 
encourage  such  parents  to  make  normal 
social  contacts  for  themselves  and  their 
child.  “Ego-supportive  treatment”  is  the 
term  social  caseworkers  use  to  describe 
the  process  which  seems  to  be  most  help¬ 
ful  in  relieving  the  anxieties  of  those  who 
tend  to  withdraw.  The  parents  are  warmly 
approved  for  any  positive  steps  they  make 
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toward  regaining  contact  with  society. 
They  gain  confidence  in  their  own  worth 
from  the  knowledge  that  their  doctors, 
nurses,  and  social  workers  like  them,  es¬ 
teem  them,  and  care  about  them  as  in¬ 
dividuals.  With  more  self-assurance,  they 
begin  to  appreciate  the  worth  of  their 
child,  however  handicapped  he  may  be. 
Having  learned  10  relate  in  a  new  way 
to  a  person  whose  friendship  offers  them 
longed-for  security,  they  find  confidence 
to  face  the  world. 

Guilt  Reactions 

Some  parents  indicate  when  the  strain 
of  their  burden  is  becoming  too  great  by 
showing  feelings  of  guilt  in  regard  to  the 
child’s  handicap.  “I  blame  only  myself,” 
they  say.  “It  is  not  the  child’s  fault.” 

Some  of  these  parents  know  why  they 
feel  guilty.  They  tell  about  not  having 
secured  proper  medical  care  for  a  sick 
baby,  or  having  allowed  the  child  to  go 
swimming  during  the  polio  season,  or  not 
having  followed  diet  instructions  during 
pregnancy,  or  having  taken  the  child  to 
a  chiropractor  instead  of  to  a  physician. 
Others  are  pervaded  through  their  whole 
being  with  a  sense  of  guilt,  the  source  of 
which  they  cannot  name.  The  guilty  feel¬ 
ing,  then,  may  stem  from  deeply  buried 


fears  of  religious  or  sexual  error,  t) 
child’s  handicap  being  regarded  as 
punishment  from  God  for  the  parent 
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To  care  for  a  crippled  child  under 
heavy  burden  of  guilt  is  a  heavy  tas; 
The  guilt-laden  parent  needs  immedia! 
help.  He  needs  counseling,  educatio 
services — everything  that  will  help  hi 
regard  the  handicapping  condition  not 
a  punishment  but  as  an  accident.  Wh< 
his  energies  are  no  longer  totally  invest*! 
in  inner  conflict  but  free  to  make  pla] 
and  find  care  for  the  child,  then  t] 
whole  family,  including  the  handicapp 
child,  stand  to  gain  immeasurably. 


ia. 


Parental  Attitudes 


These  are  a  few  of  the  ways  in  whi<| 
families  of  handicapped  children  gi1 
warning  that  they  are  faltering  und: 
their  burden  and  ask  for  help.  Let  1 
hope  that  the  ears  of  doctors,  nurses,  ai 
social  workers  will  be  tuned  to  hear  t 
true  meaning  of  what  is  being  said,  ar 
that  their  professional  services  will  1 
broad  enough  and  flexible  enough  to  me} 
the  needs.  For  if  the  families  can  1' 
salvaged  the  children  can  probably  1^ 
salvaged,  too.  But  if  the  parents  are  los 
the  cause  is  lost. 


Guides  to  Improving 


Parental  Attitudes 


THOMAS  E.  CAULFIELD,  M.D. 

Every  blind  child  is  an  individual  blind 
child  with  individual  needs  and  capaci¬ 
ties.  Sometimes  we  categorize  the  blind 
child  and  make  of  him  a  stereotype.  But 

In  addition  to  his  private  practice.  Dr.  Caul¬ 
field  serves  as  the  consulting  psychiatrist  at  St. 
Paul’s  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind, 
Newton,  Massachusetts.  He  presented  this  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Ohio  Institute  for  Parents,  held  in 
Dayton  last  May. 


he  comes  from  an  individual  home,  ar 
his  parents,  like  himself,  have  individu 
needs  and  capacities. 

Your  individual  attitudes  toward  blin 
ness  and  toward  your  own  blind  child  w 
have  to  come  from  within  yourselves.  Is 
one  can  tell  you  what  to  think.  Yoi 
attitudes  will  have  to  come  from  with 
yourselves  and  they  will  not  be  born  ove 
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;ht.  Once  formed,  I  hope  that  they  will 
:  be  rigid  and  unyielding.  Your  own 
aSitudes  toward  experiences  as  a  sighted 
|  son  growing  up  in  a  sighted  world 
mot  change  in  a  twinkling  when  and  if 
a  have  a  blind  infant.  To  discover 
at  your  attitudes  are,  you  will  have  to 
>k  within  yourselves  rather  than  to  me. 
is  most  unwise  to  think  that  we  can 
ijpose  attitudes  on  people;  that  we  can 
educate  people  that  every  parent’s  at- 
ude  toward  his  blind  child  will  be  pre- 
ely  correct  and  identical.  You  can 
agine  the  very  real  horror  of  such  a 
;ture.  We  can  only  thank  the  good  Lord 
it  such  a  result  is  not  only  horrible, 
l]  t  it  is  ridiculous  and  it  is  impossible. 


ijjititudes  and  Emotions 

Not  too  many  years  ago,  we  all  took 
r  attitudes  for  granted,  for  better  or 
r  worse.  If  you  were  angry  at  your 
ighbor  or  critical  with  your  child  this 
as  your  business  and  nobody  could  do 
ything  about  it.  This  was  in  the  days 
the  individual.  People  minded  their 
ra  business.  Attitudes  changed  or  were 
inforced  nearly  always  after  some 
eeply  individual  emotional  experience — 
•me  kind  of  suffering  or  joy;  it  was 
ost  surely  an  internal  experience.  In  all 
is  modern  world  of  change,  discovery 
id  specialization,  in  all  this  world  of 
eling  surrounded  by  experts  who  seem 
have  all  the  answers,  there  is  one  thing 
at  remains  constant:  the  adoption  of  an 
titude  still  involves  you  emotionally.  It 
ill  involves  your  own  guts.  Neither  I 
ir  anyone  else  can  bring  you  to  a 
lange  in  your  attitudes  by  simply  ap- 
3aling  to  your  mind  or  to  your  intelli- 
mce.  Only  what  goes  on  in  your  “in- 
irds”  will  do  that.  And  yet,  I  hope  that 
would  not,  even  if  I  could,  seek  to 
ivolve  you  emotionally  in  a  kind  of 
leap  and  sentimental  appeal  to  your 
notions  alone. 

If  I  seek  to  reach  you  at  all  and  if  I  am 
i  all  successful,  it  can  only  be  by  asking 
ich  of  you  to  consider  your  whole  self, 


your  entire  self,  your  individual  self  when 
you  are  preparing  your  child  for  the 
business  of  living,  and  asking  you  to  con¬ 
sider  that  the  whole  child  is  yours. 

The  first  instinct  of  the  parent  toward 
his  child  is  to  love  it.  And  again,  the 
nineteenth  century  took  this  for  granted. 
Now  in  the  twentieth  century,  people 
seem  to  be  asking  very  impertinent  ques¬ 
tions.  What  kind  of  love  is  it?  It  might 
be,  quite  normally  at  first,  merely  pos¬ 
sessive  love.  I  have  a  child,  therefore  I 
love  it.  I  love  it  because  it  is  mine  and  I 
love  what  is  mine.  It  is  part  of  me;  some¬ 
thing  of  me  is  in  my  child.  Is  it,  after  all, 
so  abnormal  to  want  to  keep  what  is 
mine,  to  protect  what  is  mine,  especially 
when  this  infant  is  so  helpless,  so  de¬ 
pendent  on  me  when  it  is  born?  Quite 
literally  it  cannot  survive  without  me. 
The  first  relationship  with  my  child  is 
one  which  involves  only  its  dependency 
on  me.  It  cannot  love  back.  My  child 
needs  me  but  it  cannot  love  me.  The  love 
is  all  on  my  side.  From  this  helpless  stage, 
my  child  will  grow  up  until  this  need  for 
me  ceases.  Will  I  cease  to  love  him  then? 
It  is  from  me  that  my  child  will  learn 
what  love  and  hate  are;  how  they  are  ex¬ 
pressed  and  how  they  are  controlled. 

Through  me  he  must  learn  that  love  is 
good  and  that  it  satisfies  both  him  and 
me.  He  must  learn  from  me  that  inde¬ 
pendence  is  good,  that  freedom  is  good, 
that  competition  is  good,  that  risk  is 
good,  that  victory  is  won  only  after  a 
long  struggle,  and  that  failure  is  a  blow 
which  is  recovered  from.  Ask  yourselves 
the  questions:  What  are  my  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  all  these  things?  How  do  /  feel 
about  independence?  How  do  I  feel  about 
loss?  How  do  /  feel  about  failure?  Can  I 
allow  my  child  to  grow  up  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  freedom  in  which  he  can  develop 
his  talents  and  skills  without  too  much 
interference  or  too  much  sheltering  from 
me — and  still,  be  at  hand  as  his  advisor, 
his  counselor,  his  teacher? 

Can  I  discipline  him  and  bring  before 
him  the  realities  of  right  and  wrong? 
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Can  I  praise  and  punish  him  with  equal 
composure?  Now,  all  these  things  may  be 
simple  enough  when  I  think  of  my 
sighted  child,  but  what  about  my  blind 
child?  First  I  must  face  the  fact  that  this 
child  presents  me  with  a  difficult  and  dif¬ 
ferent  problem.  What  will  I  do  about  it? 
Will  I  simply  run  to  the  expert  or  will  I 
be  willing  to  look  to  myself  to  find  what 
is  in  me  as  an  individual  that  gives  me 
the  capacities  to  cope  with  this  problem? 

Here  is  my  blind  child.  His  helplessness 
does  not  disappear  as  quickly  for  him  as 
for  my  sighted  child.  He  will  need  me 
longer.  He  will  cling  to  me  more  tightly. 
It  will  be  more  of  a  challenge  to  let  him 
go  or  even  to  urge  him  to  go.  My  attitude 
toward  him  is  going  to  be  different  from 
the  one  which  I  present  to  my  sighted 
child.  It  must  be  different.  But  will  this 
change  be  for  the  better  or  not?  It  can  be 
very  much  for  the  better. 

My  blind  child  can  bring  out  in  me  my 
real  strengths,  my  own  capacities  to  grow. 
It  can  bring  to  life  in  me  the  deepest 
levels  of  my  capacity  to  love,  and  to  be 
courageous  in  this  loving.  It  can  do  the 
reverse.  My  blind  child  can  bring  out  in 
me  all  that  is  sentimental,  all  that  is 
merely  pity,  all  that  is  immature.  He  can 
bring  out  in  me  that  part  of  my  person¬ 
ality  which  contains  only  my  own  wishes; 
which  avoids  facing  facts  especially  when 
they  are  painful.  He  can  bring  out  the 
part  of  me  which  wishes  to  captivate  and 
to  possess,  to  prolong  his  dependence  be¬ 
yond  what  is  good  or  necessary  in  order 
that  I  will  not  have  to  face  my  own 
anxiety. 

I  ask  you  which  will  it  be,  and  this 
is  not  something  that  you  can  learn  from 
any  expert.  It  is  something  that  you  can 
ask  only  of  yourself.  The  expert,  yes,  can 
supply  you  with  factual  information.  He 
can  tell  you  where  the  special  school  is, 
where  the  agency  is,  who  is  available  for 
what.  He  can  give  you  factual  knowledge 
about  devices.  The  expert  can  help  you. 
He  can  guide  you  in  your  feelings,  but 
he  cannot  shove  you  and  he  cannot  make 


up  your  mind  for  you.  This  you  must 
and  you  can,  do  for  yourselves.  I  ask  yoi  f 
to  respond  to  the  challenge  of  discovering 5J' 
yourselves.  In  the  relationship  with  you! 
blind  child,  you  not  only  discover  th<  CI 
child  behind  the  handicap  but  you  dis 
cover  yourselves.  It  is  a  tremendoui 
opportunity. 

Do  not  be  afraid  that  you  are  suri 
rounded  by  experts.  The  experts  do  noF 
know  your  child  as  you  do.  Do  not  b 
afraid  of  your  own  urge  to  move  ahead 
The  very  fact  that  you  are  here  today  indi 
cates  that  all  of  you  are  interested.  Loo 
around  and  see  how  many  of  you  ar<t> 
here  looking  for  strength,  looking  for  in 
formation  not  alone  for  your  child  who  i 
blind  but  I  hope  for  yourself  as  well. 


Self-appraiscsl 


It  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good  if  yoi  11 
simply  amass  a  lot  of  facts  and  informal 
tion  about  agencies  and  special  school 
and  other  available  resources.  It  will  d < 
far  more  good  if  you  examine  your  ow] 
attitude  toward  blindness.  I  am  going  t< 
presume  that  you  have  come  today  out  os 
a  real  hope  that  you  will  gain  usefu 
knowledge.  Your  being  here  at  all  meanf 
you  have  accepted  the  handicap  and  th 
child;  that  you  have  begun  to  see  tha 
there  is  a  child  behind  the  handicap.  Yoi 
are  here  precisely  because  in  a  health  p 
way  you  want  to  exchange  viewpoint! 
and  your  own  attitudes  with  each  other 
Remember  that  the  very  existence  of  thij  p 
organization  and  this  Workshop  is  wort 
It  indicates  to  me  your  willingness  t  - 
look  for  truth.  You  have  banded  togethe 
in  this  kind  of  organization  not  becaus 
“misery  loves  company”  but  because  yo 
yourselves  have  seen  the  opportunitie 
that  are  available  to  your  blind  child  an 
the  opportunities  that  are  available  to  yo 
to  discover  your  own  strength,  your  ow 
growth. 

Now,  it  is  very  easy  to  band  together  i 
a  protective  kind  of  way — and  there  i 
something  of  that  in  every  group  that  ha 
to  do  with  a  blind  child.  It  is  a  protectiv 
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nd  of  device — let’s  face  it.  It  is  also 
e  seat  of  a  great  challenge  for  you.  You 
ive  come  here  to  obtain  information — 
formation  from  the  team,  from  the  ex- 
irts,  information  that  it  might  take 
onths  or  years  to  acquire  by  yourselves, 
ut  you  come  here  also  to  reassert  your 
vvn  identity,  to  make  the  contribution 
iat  results  from  your  own  observations, 
jady  to  listen  equally  well  to  criticism 
r  to  praise. 

When  you  consider  your  attitudes, 
)me  of  you  may  blush  at  your  own  pos- 
ssiveness,  or  your  timidity,  or  your  ex- 
ggerated  desire  to  protect,  not  so  much 
our  blind  child,  but  yourselves.  All 
ight;  if  you  do,  so  much  the  better,  blush 
way.  Also  remember,  no  one  has  a  per- 
ct  attitude.  You  are  as  human  as  the 
erson  who  is  sitting  beside  you,  and  his 
ttitude  isn’t  perfect  either.  We  are  not 
Doking  for  perfection;  we  are  not  look- 
rig  for  a  formula.  Some  of  the  answers 
re  in  books,  yes,  and  you  can  find  out 
diere  those  books  are,  but  the  best  an- 
wers  are  in  you. 

Let  your  child  be  as  free  as  possible, 
^et  him  find  something  of  his  own  way 
n  the  world.  Let  him  be  bumped  and 
>ruised  occasionally  with  the  others.  Can 
mu  comfort  him  without  smothering  him, 
mowing  that  if  you  smother  him  it  is 
yourself  you  are  comforting?  Can  you 
;uide  him  without  diluting  too  much  of 
lis  own  initiative,  knowing  that  over¬ 
riding  can  be  simply  an  expression  of 


your  own  timidity  rather  than  his?  Can 
you  make  real  demands  of  him  knowing 
that  if  you  ask  nothing  of  him,  it  is 
simply  an  expression  of  your  own  wish 
to  be  left  undisturbed  and  unchallenged? 

Remember,  with  very  rare  exceptions, 
you  are  normal,  intelligent,  courageous 
men  and  women  seeking  the  best  that 
can  be  made  available  for  the  progress 
of  your  handicapped  child.  In  your  hearts 
and  in  your  minds  is  the  very  real  goal 
that  your  child  will  be  a  whole  human 
being  save  for  his  visual  failure;  that  he 
will  bring  to  his  adult  life  a  real  experi¬ 
ence  in  dealing  with  danger  and  adven¬ 
ture;  with  hope  and  frustration;  with 
pleasure  and  pain;  and  with  joy  and  sor¬ 
row.  He  will  acquire  this  experience  be¬ 
cause  your  attitudes  provided  for  him  a 
climate  of  freedom:  freedom  to  develop; 
freedom  to  grow  in  his  mind  and  in  his 
skill,  not  as  a  sighted  child  but  as  a  blind 
child;  freedom  to  find  for  himself  a  real 
place  as  a  blind  adult  in  a  sighted  world 
because  you  formed  and  reformed  your 
attitudes,  as  you  struggled  with  your  own 
very  real  anxieties,  that  you  faced  your 
own  real  problems,  that  you  did  this  not 
alone,  that  you  did  this  with  each  other, 
that  you  drew  strength  from  each  other, 
that  you  accepted  the  help  of  the  expert 
without  losing  the  realization  of  your  own 
individuality  as  human  beings,  and  that 
behind  all  this  was  your  own  individual 
love  for  your  child  that  your  child  might 
truly  live. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  SCHOLARSHIP  DEADLINE 

Applications  for  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  scholarships  to 
students  taking  summer  school  courses  in  the  education  of  blind  children 

must  be  submitted  by  May  1. 

Only  persons  who  are  currently  engaged  in  teaching  blind  children,  or 
who  will  begin  their  work  in  this  field  after  completing  the 
summer  courses,  are  eligible  for  the  scholarships. 

Direct  inquiries  to : 

Miss  Cary  Lamb,  Supervisor  of  Scholarships  and  Fellowships, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 
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A  Braillist  Talks 
with  Resource  Teachers 
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The  theory  behind  the  principle  of  in¬ 
tegration  of  the  blind  child  into  a  normal 
school  environment  has  real  merit  in 
terms  of  the  opportunity  which  it  affords 
for  the  early  development  of  social  and 
mental  attitudes  which  will  have  meaning 
and  value  in  coping  with  the  problems  of 
living  in  a  social  structure  geared  for 
those  with  sight.  If  this  theory  be  sound, 
then  it  behooves  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  supervision  and  implementation 
of  the  integrated  program  to  guard 
against  the  pitfalls  which  are  ever  present 
in  the  attitudes  and  prejudices  of  teachers 
and  peers  which  tend  to  set  the  blind  per¬ 
son  apart — to  be  accepted  and  tolerated, 
but  by  no  means  to  be  considered  as  a 
fully  participating  member  of  scholastic 
and  extracurricular  activities. 

The  resource  teacher  along  with  every 
member  of  the  administrative  staff  of  the 
school  accepts  the  challenge  of  under¬ 
standing  the  philosophy  of  the  integrated 
program  and  interpreting  it  to  those  who 
come  in  contact  with  the  blind  pupils 
in  the  school  system.  When  this  phi¬ 
losophy  is  understood  the  child  will  be¬ 
come  one  who  is  considered  one  of  his 
group  and  entitled  to  all  of  the  facilities 

Mr.  Krebs  is  the  librarian  at  the  New  York 
Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  author  of  a  text¬ 
book  of  braille  for  transcribers,  and  an  instruc¬ 
tor  in  braille  courses  for  transcribers.  He  holds 
a  B.S.S.  degree  from  New  York  University.  This 
paper  was  presented  last  summer  at  a  workshop 
on  “ The  Blind  Student  in  the  Junior-Senior 
High  School  ”  sponsored  by  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  and  held  at  San  Francisco 
State  College. 
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of  the  school.  He  also  accepts  his  share 
of  the  problems  which  must  be  solved. 

This  attitude  cannot  be  achieved  if  re¬ 
quests  for  special  privileges  or  dispensa¬ 
tions  are  sought  as  an  easy  means  of 
shirking  responsibility  either  by  the  stu¬ 
dent  or  teacher.  By  being  fully  conver¬ 
sant  with  special  techniques,  equipment, 
and  sources  of  supply,  the  resource 
teacher  can  chart  the  course  for  all  acti¬ 
vities  which  do  not  depend  wholly  on 
sight.  To  be  at  all  successful  the  inte¬ 
grated  program  must  strive  to  achieve  the 
one-of-the-group  goal  in  all  phases  oil 
school  activities. 

The  resource  teacher  must  be  evei| 
watchful  of  attitudes  which  may  adversely 
affect  the  pupil,  the  other  teacher,  or  him¬ 
self.  The  obligation  and  limitations  oi 
each  must  be  recognized  and  adhered  to 
strictly.  The  following  illustrations  may 
help  to  point  up  the  negative  effect  of 
the  unprofessional  and  unsystematic  ap¬ 
proach. 

A  high  school  resource  teacher  recently! 
stated  that  for  the  past  ten  years  he  had 
been  forced  to  curtail  all  activities  out¬ 
side  of  work.  Even  though  he  was  nowj 
only  fifty-three,  he  had  been  drained  of 
all  energy  by  the  problems  of  handling 
a  special  class  for  the  blind.  In  explanai 
tion  he  added  that  his  class  had  been 
transferred  to  a  school  in  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  and  some  of  the  teachers  objected! 
to  the  presence  of  blind  pupils,  that  he 
had  tried  to  supply  his  class  with  sub¬ 
stitute  texts  or  reading  services  but  had 
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lever  bothered  to  take  advantage  of 
1  >raille  or  recorded  equivalent  texts 
hrough  volunteer  services,  and  that  a 
ijreat  deal  of  his  time  had  been  devoted 
o  the  family,  economic,  and  vocational 
|  jroblems  of  his  charges.  He  also  admitted 
hat  he  had  not  been  too  helpful  in  these 
Itreas  of  service  because  they  were  a  little 
mtside  of  his  line. 


Divided  Responsibility 

1  The  above  example  can  be  repeated  in 
almost  any  type  of  school  perhaps  more 
aften  than  we  like,  but  the  important 
message  that  it  brings  is  that  this  should 
not  be  the  problem  of  one  person,  the 
resource  teacher;  it  should  rather  be  the 
problem  of  all  who  agreed  to  provide  a 
program  for  blind  children  in  any  given 
school.  The  particular  school  should  also 
have  access  to  the  kind  of  administrative 
support  which  would  find  answers  to 
serious  questions  that  prevent  or  hinder 
good  educational  opportunities  from  be¬ 
coming  available  to  the  blind  as  well  as 
to  all  the  other  students. 

High  schools  and  colleges  have  been 
[known  to  exempt  all  blind  students  from 
courses  in  mathematics  and  science  on 
the  grounds  that  they  were  too  difficult 
i  to  cope  with  without  sight.  The  fact  that 
a  blind  instructor  of  higher  mathematics 
i  at  a  midwestern  university  and  a  blind 
il  doctor  of  science  at  Bell  Laboratories 
)i  |  doing  basic  research  are  functioning  nor- 
>  j  mally  and  adequately  in  these  fields, 
j  among  other  examples  that  could  be  re- 
1 1  referred  to,  proves  this  view  entirely  in- 

i  correct,  and  it  is  entirely  within  the  range 
t  ;  of  probability  that  some  blind  people, 
it !  with  latent  ability  in  these  fields,  have 
ill  lost  an  opportunity  for  economic  and 
[  |  personal  success  through  this  academic 
1 1  avoidance  of  responsibility. 

ii  There  is  another  story  of  a  high  school 

i  student  who  once  received  a  mark  of  110 

ii  on  an  English  composition.  He  was  well 
it  aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  virtually  im- 
)  possible  to  achieve  absolute  perfection  in 
ti  grammar,  style  and  content  and  he  was 
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left  will i  the  regrettable  impression  that 
the  outlandish  mark  was  given  to  him 
only  as  a  sop  because  he  was  blind. 

In  striving  to  achieve  the  one-of-the- 
group  concept  the  resource  teacher  must 
reduce  to  an  absolute  minimum  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  blind  student  and 
his  classmates.  When  the  blind  child  has 
been  adequately  equipped  with  both 
skills  and  tools  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  home  and  classroom  work,  he  is  then 
prepared  to  meet  the  challenge  of  com¬ 
petitive  study  and,  with  proper  guidance, 
his  peers  will  in  all  likelihood  soon  ac¬ 
cept  him  as  one  of  themselves.  What  then 
are  the  tools  and  skills  which  must  be 
provided? 

Obviously  the  usual  equipment  of 
braille  slates,  machines,  diagramming 
tools,  etc.,  must  be  readily  accessible  to 
the  student.  It  is  equally  essential  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  blind  student  with  braille  or 
recorded  books  that  are  textually  exactly 
like  those  which  are  being  used  by  the 
sighted  classmates.  Substitute  texts  may 
prove  satisfactory,  but  equal  texts  will 
place  the  blind  student  at  no  disadvantage 
in  participating  in  homework  assignments 
and  in  classroom  work. 

Supplying  the  Books 

Textbook  requirements  can  be  met 
through  professional  and  volunteer  re¬ 
sources  and  there  seems  little  reason  to 
deny  the  blind  student  a  fair  chance  to 
compete  on  an  equal  footing.  Since  text¬ 
books  vary  from  school  to  school,  no  one 
source  of  supply  can  fill  the  need,  but 
professional  and  volunteer  services  can 
be  fruitfully  tapped.  Although  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  renders 
significant  service  in  the  textbook  field 
under  federal  funds,  the  potential  of 
volunteer  transcribing,  recording,  and 
reading  services  is  virtually  limitless,  and 
with  intelligent  supervision  and  guidance, 
study  material  can  be  made  available  to 
each  in  accordance  with  his  need. 
Through  a  newly  developed  reproducing 
process,  the  American  Printing  House 
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for  the  Blind  can  now  emboss  up  to  fifty 
braille  copies  from  a  hand-transcribed 
original,  thus  increasing  the  value  and 
effectiveness  of  volunteer  service. 

To  make  volunteer  service  truly  effec¬ 
tive,  the  resource  teacher  must  accept  the 
responsibility  of  determining  the  medium 
through  which  the  text  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  maximum  utility.  The  difficulty 
in  mastering  the  subject  matter  can  act 
as  the  determining  factor.  A  typical  plan 
for  securing  reader  service  and  educa¬ 
tional  materials  might  be  to  consider  such 
a  practice  as  the  following:  In  braille, 
one  would  consider  mathematics,  science, 
English  grammar  and  foreign  languages; 
in  recorded  forms,  such  subjects  as  his¬ 
tory,  geography,  economics,  and  litera¬ 
ture;  direct  reader  service  could  then  be 
reserved  for  reference  work,  selected  pas¬ 
sages,  current  events.  The  schedule  for 
those  who  cooperate  either  as  volunteers 
or  paid  staff  can  be  revised  to  accomodate 
the  individual  and  varying  needs  of  the 
pupils.  After  determining  the  service  to 
be  used,  it  is  imperative  that  the  inkprint 
text  reach  the  volunteer  at  least  four  to 
six  months  in  advance  of  the  need  so 
that  the  student  can  be  assured  of  re¬ 
ceiving  the  brailled  or  recorded  copy  in 
time  for  the  course. 

Obviously,  there  are  times  when  it  is 
impossible  to  plan  this  far  in  advance  of 
the  need  of  an  actual  textbook.  When  the 
need  is  determined  and  all  available 
sources  of  texts  have  been  explored  with¬ 
out  success,  then  the  situation  becomes 
an  emergency  and  some  method  to  enlist 
the  help  of  some  of  the  most  rapid  and 
competent  volunteers  who  are  willing  to 
accept  this  type  of  emergency  must  he 
found.  A  system  of  providing  the  material 
in  sections  with  an  understanding  that 
care  should  be  taken  to  combine  the  en¬ 
tire  text  later  should  become  routine  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  situations  of  this  type. 

This  example  of  an  emergency  provides 
the  reason  for  school  systems  to  consider 
employing  paid  staff  who  can  work  dur¬ 
ing  hours  that  are  in  line  with  the  prob¬ 


lems  and  goals  of  the  school.  The  plan  f 
of  having  paid  staff  for  emergency  work 
and  to  supplement  the  excellent  work  of 
volunteers  seems  to  be  more  necessary  i 
in  some  communities  than  in  others.  All 
school  systems  might  well  plan  to  utilize  i 
both  types  of  service  and  to  coordinate!! 
the  efforts  of  both  types  of  transcribers.  I 

Guiding  the  Volunteer 

Before  making  an  assignment,  the  re¬ 
source  teacher  should  examine  the  text  in  i 
order  to  give  specific  instructions  as  tof 
sections  to  be  omitted  and  methods  to 
be  used  in  reproducing  problem  material 
such  as  pictures,  diagrams,  tables,  etc., 
in  a  manner  which  will  have  meaning  forf 
the  blind  student.  Volunteers  cannot; 
usually  be  expected  to  have  the  experi¬ 
ence  and  training  to  approach  these  prob¬ 
lems  in  a  practical  and  lucid  manner  and,i 
therefore,  they  must  be  given  careful  pro¬ 
fessional  guidance.  Much  valuable  time| 
and  energy  has  been  wasted  in  untutored 
attempts  to  reproduce  pictures  by  em¬ 
ploying  various  textures  and  shapes.  Nop 
matter  how  realistic  these  may  appear  to 
the  eye,  their  value  in  giving  meaning 
through  touch  is  highly  questionable. 
Three-dimensional  objects  such  as  minia¬ 
ture  pie  plates,  tea  cups,  candles,  etc., 
have  been  used  to  good  effect  in  reading  , 
readiness  primers,  but  attempts  to  employ  i 
two  dimensions  where  three  dimensions  I 
are  required  have  yet  to  prove  effective. )■: 
Endeavors  to  portray  depth,  color,  ex¬ 
pression,  and  detail  often  prove  confus¬ 
ing  and  frustrating  when  examined  tactu¬ 
ally.  When  braille  was  first  introduced 
in  the  United  States  at  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind,  the  administration 
opposed  the  dot  system  because  it  was 
arbitrary  and  not  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  key  to  good  pictures  and  diagrams  is 
simplicity  of  line ;  and  the  use  of  dots  i 
has  been  proven  to  provide  maximum ! 
clarity. 

Although  the  volunteer  can  be  relied 
upon  for  many  vital  services,  the  re¬ 
source  teacher  should  be  prepared  to  as- 
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jme  responsibility  for  certain  special 
d  emergency  situations.  It  is  important 
j  acquire  accuracy  and  skill  in  the  read- 
g  and  writing  of  braille  so  that  inciden- 
[  material  and  copies  of  tests  can  be 
ade  available  to  the  student  at  short 
>tice.  Since  the  blind  student  will  prob- 
ly  use  the  medium  of  braille  for  the 
eparation  of  compositions,  reports,  and 
sts,  the  resource  teacher  will  be  re¬ 
ared  to  interline  the  work  in  script  so 
at  the  class  teacher  may  examine  and 
ark  it.  The  importance  of  these  services 
mnot  be  overemphasized  since  without 
em  the  blind  student  would  find  it 
most  impossible  to  function  in  an  inte- 
ated  school  setting. 


nportance  of  Braille 

Why  is  it  so  important  for  both  the 
;source  teacher  and  blind  student  to  be 
juipped  with  a  thorough  and  accurate 
nowledge  of  the  braille  system?  Braille 

the  tool  which  has  made  blind  people 
iterate.  It  can  be  read  and  written  with 
qual  ease  and  thus  has  opened  the  doors 
f  self-expression,  entertainment,  and 
nowledge  to  the  blind. 

Today  the  braille  system  is  accepted 
s  a  matter  of  course  but  much  turmoil 
nd  confusion  marked  its  path  between 
cceptance  in  France  and  its  eventual 
doption  by  the  World  Braille  Council  as 
ae  basic  code  for  all  languages.  Shortly 
fter  its  introduction  into  England,  the 
Encyclopedia  Britannica  stated  that  the 
lot  system  could  not  be  as  good  as  the 
aised-line  method  of  reading  for  the 
•lind.  If  raised  lines  could  be  seen  better 
han  dots,  it  was  asserted,  then  obviously 
hey  could  be  felt  better  than  dots.  This 
iew  did  not  take  into  account  the  con- 
usion  caused  by  the  many  curved, 
traight,  and  diagonal  lines  appearing  in 
)rint  letters;  whereas  dots,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  uniform  in  size  and  shape,  give  a 
lear  and  distinct  impression.  Besides  the 
:omparatively  easy  recognition  of  braille 
lots  by  touch,  there  is  another  major  ad¬ 
vantage  of  braille:  it  can  readily  be  writ¬ 


ten  as  well,  in  contrast  to  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  embossing  raised  lines  without 
elaborate  machinery.  Besides,  the  confor¬ 
mation  and  area  covered  by  the  dots  in 
braille  characters  are  such  that  they  can 
be  encompassed  by  the  ball  of  the  finger 
in  a  continuous  sideward  sweep  with  a 
minimum  of  up-and-down  motion  of  the 
hand. 

In  the  United  States  the  braille  system 
was  eventually  tested  at  a  school  for  the 
blind  in  the  “show  me”  state  of  Missouri. 
In  testing,  it  was  reported,  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  one  third  of  the  students 
read  the  raised-line  system  easily,  one 
third  read  it  with  difficulty,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  could  not  read  it  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  braille  was  read  with  ease 
by  two  thirds  of  the  students  while  the 
remaining  one  third  could  also  read,  al¬ 
though  with  some  difficulty. 

As  soon  as  the  dot  system  proved  its 
superiority  bedlam  broke  loose.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  variations  on  the  dot  principle 
were  devised,  and  school  principals  selec¬ 
ted  the  one  which  took  their  fancy.  At 
one  point  braille  printing  presses  were 
publishing  the  same  texts  in  New  York 
Point,  American  Braille,  and  Revised 
Braille  and  students  who  learned  one  sys¬ 
tem  were  unwilling  to  bother  to  master 
the  others.  Interestingly  enough,  Revised 
Braille,  Grade  1  %,  which  was  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  the  English  Braille  code,  utilized 
only  forty-four  of  the  189  available  con¬ 
tractions  in  that  system.  Apparently,  the 
English  were  considered  more  intelligent 
and  capable  than  the  Americans.  At  long 
last,  in  1932,  England  and  the  United 
States  came  to  agreement  on  an  interna¬ 
tional  code  for  all  English-speaking 
people,  known  as  Standard  English 
Braille.  Of  the  189  contractions  four  were 
dropped  because  they  only  occurred  with 
frequency  in  religious  works. 

After  more  than  twenty  years  of  suc¬ 
cessful  use,  a  re-examination  of  Standard 
English  Braille  has  been  undertaken  by 
American  and  English  braille  committees. 
The  revisions  under  consideration  are 
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designed  to  increase  reading  and  writing 
facility  and  to  simplify  the  rules  so  that 
the  system  can  be  learned  with  greater 
ease. 

Another  valuable  educational  tool  is 
the  new  Nemeth  mathematical  code  which 
has  been  in  use  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years.  The  Taylor  code 
which  preceded  it  failed  to  provide  for 
terms  required  in  higher  mathematics, 
thus  placing  a  limitation  upon  the  tran¬ 
scription  of  mathematical  texts  into 
braille.  The  Nemeth  code,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  designed  to  cope  with  mathe¬ 
matical  terminology  from  the  simplest  to 
the  most  complicated  and  has  opened  new 
areas  of  scholastic  attainment. 


The  value  of  braille  to  the  blind  can  1 
accurately  measured  in  terms  of  the  s< 
cial,  economic,  and  cultural  horizoi* 
which  it  has  opened.  Time  expended  i 
gaining  skill  and  facility  in  this  invali 
able  asset  to  self-reliance  is  truly  tin 
well  spent. 

Many  are  the  challenges,  travails,  ar 
pitfalls  on  the  way  to  the  goal  of  tl, 
normal  development  of  the  blind  chif 
Yet  to  the  resource  teacher  comes  tl 
gratification  of  pacing  the  milestones  1 
achievement  and  aplomb.  With  the  eno,; 
mous  bulk  of  skill,  experience  and  trai 
ing  concentrated  on  the  problem,  the  sul 
cess  of  the  integrated  program  cannf 
but  be  assured. 


The  Concept  of  Culture 


The  continuing  exposure  of  social  work 
to  social  science  in  recent  years  has 
brought  with  it  a  danger  that  I  should 
like  to  make  explicit  at  the  very  outset 
of  this  presentation.  As  a  social  worker, 
I  have  tended  to  share  with  other  social 
workers  our  common  hopes  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  social  scientists.  Our  need  to 
expand  our  knowledge  of  man-in-society 
and  our  need  constantly  to  improve  our 
effectiveness  in  helping  are  felt  keenly 
by  all  social  workers.  Turning  to  social 
scientists  is  a  salutary  step,  indeed.  As  a 
social  scientist,  however,  I  have  been 
painfully  aware  of  the  degree  to  which 
many  of  the  expectations  of  social 
workers  are  unreal  and  doomed  to  be  un¬ 
fulfilled.  The  danger,  then,  is  clear  and 
present.  As  social  work  develops  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  expectations  with  respect  to  social 
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science,  it  casts  the  social  scientist  i 
creasingly  in  the  role  of  father,  invitii 
him  to  pre-empt  the  role  previously  giv( 
by  social  work  to  the  psychiatrist,  j 
family  drama  with  serious  implication 
is  being  acted  out  here.  If  one  were  n 
reluctant  to  ascribe  female  characteristi 
to  social  science,  one  might  be  free  to  sj  I 
the  , classical  Greek  tragedy  of  Oedip  I 
Rex  being  enacted,  with  social  work  ca:  : 
ing  off  father  psychiatrist  and  marryii 
mother  social  scientist. 

This  allegory,  however,  is  hardly  nece  j 
sary  to  make  us  mindful  of  the  dange 
Unfulfilled  expectations  can  lead  to  frr 
tration  and  rejection.  Furthermore,  u 
simply  cannot  afford  to  abandon  as  “o| 
hat”  the  insights  of  psychiatry  in  fav 
of  the  shiny  new  insights  of  social  s< 
ence.  The  art  of  social  work  as  a  hum;, 
service  profession  rests  on  all  of  t  : 
human  sciences,  and  it  is  that  foundatic 
which  provides  us  with  an  understandn; 
of  man  as  a  bio-psycho-socio-culture 
spiritual  organism.  Since  social  wo: 
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ials  with  man  as  a  total  organism,  we 
innot  afford  to  abdicate  our  rightful  re- 
lonsibilities  as  social  workers  by  thrust- 
g  upon  social  scientists  a  demand  for  a 
;ady-made  system  of  understanding 
lan-in-society  that  will  solve  all  our 
roblems.  Nor  must  we  deceive  ourselves 
ito  believing  that  social  scientists  pos- 
jss  golden  keys  to  open  locked  doors 
eyond  which  lies  magic  knowledge. 

With  this  much  caution,  we  can  pro- 
ed  to  look  at  a  particular  contribution 
|f  social  science,  recognizing  that  it  is 
ur  task  as  social  workers  to  translate 
lis  contribution  into  knowledge  for  use, 


nowledge  which  can  aid  us  to  serve  our 


lients  and  our  communities  more  ef- 
sctively. 

The  contribution  singled  out  for  atten- 
ion  here  is  the  concept  of  culture,  per- 
aps  the  key  concept  in  social  science, 
ts  importance  is  comparable  to  the  im- 
>ortance  of  the  concept  of  evolution  in 
iology,  the  concept  of  gravity  in  physics, 
he  concept  of  disease  in  medicine.  It  is 
i  concept  particularly  associated  with  an- 
hropology,  and  it  is  perfectly  appro¬ 
priate  for  this  fundamental  concept  to 
ome  from  anthropology,  which  often 
daims  to  be  the  synthesizing  social  sci¬ 
ence.  This  is  a  claim  that  derives,  at  least 
n  part,  from  the  definition  of  anthro¬ 
pology  as  the  study  of  man. 


lA/hat  is  Culture? 


When  we  talk  about  culture  in  this 
context,  we  are  not  talking  about  the  kind 
|of  culture  that  describes  the  practice  of 
(horticulture  or  the  kind  that  is  a  medium 


fin  which  bacteria  will  grow  or  even  the 


kind  that  suggests  a  knowledge  of  music, 
painting,  and  literature. 

Culture,  in  the  sense  it  is  being  used 
here,  is  all  of  these  and  more.  It  is  the 
artificial  environment;  it  is  that  part  of 
the  environment  which  is  created  by  man. 
Culture  is  the  total  life-way  of  a  people — 
the  social  legacy  that  an  individual  ac¬ 
quires  from  the  group.  Culture  is  the 
design  for  living  characteristic  of  a  par¬ 


ticular  society.  It  is  the  way  of  mankind. 
In  this  sense,  every  human  being  is  a 
cultured  individual,  for  no  man  can  live 
without  culture.  An  individual  without  cul¬ 
ture  is  simply  not  a  member  of  the  human 
species. 

These  phrases  I  am  using  to  describe 
the  concept  of  culture  can  be  expanded 
almost  indefinitely.  Recently  two  leading 
anthropologists  attempted  to  collect  defi¬ 
nitions  of  culture  and  set  them  down  in 
an  organized  fashion.  They  finally  pro¬ 
duced  a  large  monograph,  which  contains 
almost  three  hundred  definitions  of  cul¬ 
ture.*  Perhaps,  as  a  matter  of  interest,  it 
would  be  worth  quoting  one  of  the  earli¬ 
est  definitions,  which  was  offered  in  1871 
by  E.  B.  Tylor,  who  is  often  called  the 
father  of  anthropology.  Tylor’s  classic 
book,  Primitive  Culture**  opens  by  say¬ 
ing,  “Culture  is  that  complex  whole  which 
includes  knowledge,  belief,  art,  law, 
morals,  custom,  and  any  other  capabili¬ 
ties  and  habits  acquired  by  man  as  a 
member  of  society.”  This  definition  has 
been  cited  many  times  and  forms  the 
basis  for  many  of  the  three  hundred  defi¬ 
nitions  that  were  found  by  the  two  an¬ 
thropologists.  My  concern,  however,  is 
not  so  much  with  defining  this  concept  as 
with  elucidating  it,  since  the  concept  of 
culture  enables  us  to  understand  much  of 
human  behavior  and  enables  us  to  make 
predictions  as  well. 

Its  Influence  on  Behavior 

Behavior  which  might  otherwise  be  in¬ 
explicable  in  those  whom  we  serve  takes 
on  new  meaning  if  viewed  in  the  perspec¬ 
tive  of  the  culture  concept.  Practices  that 
may  seem  queer  become  understandable. 
We  are  enabled  to  recognize  that  different 
customs  do  not  exist  because  of  different 

*A.  L.  Kroeber  and  C.  Kluckhohn,  “ Culture ,  A 
Critical  Review  of  Concepts  and  Definitions,” 
Papers  of  the  Peabody  Museum  of  American 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Harvard  University, 
Vol.  XLVII,  No.  1,  Cambridge,  Massachusetts, 
1952. 

**E.  B.  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  John  Murray, 
London,  1865. 
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instincts,  different  physiology,  different 
climate,  or  different  destiny.  Differences 
among  various  groups  are  based  on  the 
fact  that  their  culture,  their  blueprint  for 
living,  is  different. 

The  use  of  this  tool  is  not  restricted 
to  shedding  light  on  the  quaint  customs 
of  ethnic  minorities.  Social  workers  have 
culture;  clients  have  culture;  group  mem¬ 
bers  have  culture.  Moreover,  in  the 
United  States,  each  shares  the  American 
patterns  and  is  influenced  by  the  domi¬ 
nant  themes  of  American  culture. 

If  we  understand  the  concept  of  cul¬ 
ture,  we  know  that  many  acts  are  not 
accidental  or  mysterious.  They  are  not 
due  to  personal  peculiarities  or  caused  by 
supernatural  forces.  They  occur  because 
humans,  by  definition,  are  culture-bound 
and  follow  the  dictates  of  their  culture. 
This  knowledge  can  stand  the  test  of  sci¬ 
ence  in  that  it  enables  us  to  make  predic¬ 
tions  about  behavior.  It  may  well  be  true 
that  these  predictions  are  often  relatively 
crude,  but  they  are  none  the  less  signifi¬ 
cant,  for  each  individual  is  a  creature  of 
his  culture.  He  follows  patterns  that  are 
not  of  his  own  making  or  of  his  own 
choosing. 

For  example,  I  can  predict,  before  en¬ 
tering  a  meeting  room,  that  the  men  will 
be  wearing  trousers  and  the  women 
dresses — that  none  will  be  wearing  loin¬ 
cloths  or  grass  skirts.  I  can  predict  that 
they  will  sleep  in  beds — not  in  a  ham¬ 
mock  or  on  a  snow  shelf.  I  can  predict 
that  their  children  will  marry  one  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  opposite  sex,  not  two  or  three 
(at  the  same  time)  and  not  a  close  rela¬ 
tive.  The  chances  are,  furthermore,  that 
they  will  observe  the  rules  of  endogamy 
and  marry  someone  of  the  same  religious 
faith,  the  same  skin  color,  and  the  same 
social  class.  The  predictions  can  be  multi¬ 
plied  almost  indefinitely.  They  can  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  definite,  more  and 
more  specific,  as  our  knowledge  expands 
and  as  we  learn  more  about  the  regulari¬ 
ties  of  culture.  Here  too,  however,  a 
caveat  must  be  entered.  Our  predictions 


have  general  validity,  but  it  is  highl 
dubious  that  we  shall  ever  reach  a  tim 
when  we  can  predict  precisely  what  ii 
dividual  A  will  do  every  time  he  is  e? 
posed  to  conditions  X. 

The  importance  of  culture  in  regula 
ing,  controlling,  and  determining  huma 
behavior  cannot  be  overestimated, 
favorite  illustration  of  anthropologists 
the  story  of  the  trader’s  wife  in  Arizon 
who  took  a  malicious  delight  in  produi 
ing  a  cultural  reaction.  Guests  who  care 
her  way  were  often  fed  delicious  sane 
wiches  filled  with  meat  that  seemed  t 
be  neither  chicken  nor  tuna  fish,  y( 
tasted  like  both.  To  all  questions,  sli 
would  give  no  reply  until  her  guests  ha 
eaten  their  fill.  She  then  explained  thj 
what  they  had  eaten  was  not  chicken,  nc 
tuna  fish,  but  the  rich,  white  flesh 
freshly  killed  rattlesnakes.  The  respons 
was  almost  always  instantaneous — vomi 
ing — often  violent  vomiting.  A  biologic 
process  was  caught  in  a  cultural  web. 

The  sanitary  engineers  who  had  lai! 
out  an  elaborate  drainage  system  in  ; 
South  American  country  only  to  find,  o 
excavating,  that  pipes  laid  thirty  yea] 
before  were  rotting,  unused,  recognize 
that  their  predecessors  had  failed  to  tali 
into  account  the  culture  variable. 

The  child  welfare  worker  in  norther 
Ontario  who  found  violent  resistance  to 
bath  from  two  children  taken  into  cai 
learned  to  her  chagrin  that  a  large  tu 
of  water  for  these  children  signified  tli 
means  of  drowning  unwanted  kitten 
Cuture  took  on  dramatic  meaning  for  he 

A  white  chaperone  at  a  party  wh 
vainly  urged  a  Navaho  boy  and  girl  t 
dance  with  each  other  failed  to  recko 
with  the  incest  taboo  between  clan  men 
bers.  Her  suggestion  that  a  clan  brothc 
and  a  clan  sister  experience  the  bodil 
contact  of  social  dancing  evoked  as  shar 
a  reaction  in  the  girl  as  she  would  hav 
shown  had  someone  suggested  that  sh 
share  a  bed  with  her  brother.  Both  rea< 
tions  are  equally  nonrational  and  cultm 
ally  standardized. 
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One  could  multiply  illustrations  end¬ 
lessly.  The  point  is  that  culture  regulates 
our  lives  at  every  turn.  From  the  moment 
we  are  born  until  the  moment  we  die, 
there  is  constant  pressure  on  us — whether 
we  know  it  or  not — to  follow  certain  lines 
of  behavior  that  other  men  have  created 
for  us.  Some  of  these  paths  we  follow 
willingly.  Others  we  follow  because  we 
do  not  know  any  other  way.  Still  others 
we  deviate  from  or  go  back  to  most  un¬ 
willingly.  All  this  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  live  together,  for  as  Ruth  Benedict  has 
pointed  out,  culture  is  that  which  binds 
men  together.*  As  social  workers  answer 
the  call  to  social  action  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  social  change,  they  need  to  take  ac¬ 
count  of  the  essentially  conservative 
nature  of  culture  which  maintains  con- 
|  tinuity  by  transmitting  values  and  stand- 
I  ards  from  one  generation  to  the  next 
through  a  broad  process  of  enculturation. 

Man  as  a  Biological  Organism 

I  Thus  far  I  have  been  stressing  the  im- 
j  portance  of  culture  in  human  behavior. 

It  is  important  to  acknowledge,  in  the  in- 
|  terest  of  maintaining  a  balanced  view  of 
man-in-society,  that  psychological,  spir¬ 
itual,  and  biological  factors  must  not  be 
I  ignored.  It  is  especially  important  for  so- 
I  cial  workers  to  remember  that  the  human 
if  being  is  basically  a  biological  organism. 

Like  all  other  animals,  homo  sapiens  has 
j  certain  limitations,  capacities,  and  re¬ 
quirements  as  a  biological  organism, 
j  These  must  not  be  neglected  in  enthu- 
P  j  siasm  over  the  determining  powers  of 
|  s  culture.  Margaret  Mead,  in  her  book, 
t  “Sex  and  Temperament  in  Three  Primi- 
0  live  Societies  ”**  gave  some  readers  the 
i,  j  impression  that  differences  between  males 
(  and  females  are  produced  solely  and  com- 
j|  pletely  by  culture.  A  fellow  anthropolo¬ 
gist  reviewed  the  book  by  challenging 

*Ruth  Benedict,  Patterns  of  Culture,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  New  York,  1934. 

*  *Margaret  Mead,  Sex  and  Temperament  in 
H  Three  Primitive  Societies,  William  Morrow  & 

Co.,  New  York,  1935. 


Dr.  Mead  to  point  out  one  culture  in 
which  the  men  have  the  babies. 

The  social  scientist  and  the  social 
worker  must  recognize  that  there  are 
limitations  set  by  organically  defined 
possibilities.  Man  is  not  an  infinitely 
malleable  animal.  There  is,  however,  a 
great  deal  of  leeway — a  wide  range  of 
possible  solutions  to  general  biological 
needs.  It  is  this  variation  and  this  range 
that  we  need  to  be  mindful  of,  recogniz¬ 
ing  an  ultimate  limitation  in  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  organism  for  survival  and 
gratification. 

The  wide  range  of  possible  solutions 
to  the  universal  problems  of  man  results 
in  each  culture’s  being  very  complex, 
covering  a  wide  arc  of  human  behavior, 
and  touching  upon  every  human  act.  But 
culture  is  not  merely  a  hodgepodge  of 
knowledge,  beliefs,  customs,  laws,  arts, 
and  morals.  It  is  an  integrated  whole — a 
patterned  fabric  whose  various  parts  are 
in  harmony  with  each  other. 

Application  to  Social  Work 

What  is  the  importance  of  this  concept 
of  culture?  What  good  is  it  in  general 
and  what  good  is  it  in  particular  for  so¬ 
cial  workers? 

On  one  level  of  generality,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  the  concept  is  significant  be¬ 
cause  it  helps  us  to  understand  ourselves 
and  our  behavior  as  well  as  that  of  the 
people  whom  we  endeavor  to  help.  The 
understanding  that  social  workers  have  of 
man-in-society,  rooted  so  firmly  in  psy¬ 
chological  and  psychiatric  knowledge,  is 
augmented,  buttressed,  and  fortified  as 
we  add  to  it  the  perspective  given  by 
understanding  man  in  cultural  terms. 

Second,  the  culture  concept  enables 
us  to  make  predictions,  limited  as 
they  may  be,  about  human  behavior. 
Given  this  concept,  we  cannot  main¬ 
tain  a  false  and  sterile  belief  in  a  uni¬ 
versal,  homogeneous  human  nature  that 
cannot  be  changed.  We  can  predict 
behavior  not,  as  many  erroneously  be¬ 
lieve,  because  it  is  human  nature  to  do 
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thus  and  so,  but  because  we  have  looked 
beneath  the  surface  and  brought  out  the 
culturally  determined  premises  of  be¬ 
havior.  Thus,  we  can  foretell  that  people 
sharing  a  particular  culture  will  act  along 
certain  lines  and  not  others,  once  we  have 
determined  how  the  culture  defines  situa¬ 
tions.  The  ability  to  make  such  predic¬ 
tions  is  at  the  root  of  human  interaction, 
since  so  many  of  our  relationships  depend 
on  individuals  fulfilling  the  expectations 
we  have  of  them.  The  concept  of  culture 
holds  out  the  hope  and,  in  some  instances, 
the  realized  promise  that  we  can  make 
predictions  on  this  level  with  increasing 
degrees  of  certainty  as  we  expand  our 
knowledge  of  culture  and  cultures. 

Third,  the  concept  of  culture  alerts  us 
to  the  importance  of  symbols  and  to  the 
symbolic  nature  of  many  of  our  activities. 
Symbols  express  our  values.  Since  we 
value  bigness,  for  example,  as  Americans, 
we  boast  of  the  biggest  building,  the  big¬ 
gest  car,  the  biggest  agency,  the  biggest 
corporation,  and  so  on.  We  value  white- 
collar  occupations  and  so  we  urge  our 
children  to  prepare  themselves  accord¬ 
ingly  even  though  they  might  earn  more 
money  as  plumbers  or  bricklayers;  the 
symbol  of  the  white  collar  carries  more 
weight  than  dollars  and  cents.  A  woman 
would  rather  be  a  hostess  in  a  restaurant 
than  a  waitress,  even  though  she  might 
earn  more  mone(y  as  a  waitress.  The  sym¬ 
bols  in  our  culture  are  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance. 

Fourth,  understanding  the  culture  con¬ 
cept  provides  some  detachment  from  the 
values  of  one’s  own  culture.  This  is  not 
to  suggest  that  one  can  or  should  be  com¬ 
pletely  detached,  for  then  he  would  be 
disoriented  and  unhappy.  However,  if 
there  is  some  detachment,  there  is  a  basis 
for  understanding  cultural  differences.  I 
am  not  advocating  a  blind  relativism 
which  would  have  us  condone  practices 
that  are  alien  to  our  sense  of  values.  De- 
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linquent  or  criminal  acts,  or  maltreatment 
of  children,  may  be  understood  in  terms 
of  cultural  patterns,  but  this  certainly 


does  not  mean  that  such  behavior  is 
acceptable.  Social  work  is  not  a  profes¬ 
sion  that  ignores  values.  Understanding 
of  cultural  differences,  however,  is  essen¬ 
tial  if  we  are  to  serve  people  effectively. 
Indeed,  if  we  cannot  learn  to  understand 
cultural  differences  internationally,  if  we 
cannot  learn  to  live — or  let  others  live — 
with  them,  then  we  simply  shall  not  live 
at  all. 

Fifth,  the  culture  concept  conveys  to 
us  the  profound  truth  that  one  cannot 
start  with  a  clean  slate  as  far  as  human 
beings  are  concerned.  Every  individual 
is  born  into  a  world  already  defined  by 
existing  cultural  patterns.  No  person,  no 
society,  can  ever  become  completely 
emancipated  from  past  culture.  Although 
it  may  be  true,  as  a  cynic  put  it,  that  all 
we  learn  from  history  is  that  man  does 
not  learn  from  history,  nevertheless,  we 
cannot  escape  our  history,  either  as  in¬ 
dividuals  or  as  societies. 

Sixth,  because  culture  is  an  organized 
whole,  a  patterned  fabric,  we  know  that 
one  aspect  of  it  cannot  be  modified  with¬ 
out  affecting  the  whole.  Passing  a  law  to 
abolish  or  modify  one  custom  just  will 
not  work.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  on 
desegregation  of  schools,  by  itself,  will 
not  solve  the  problem  of  the  Negro  in  the 
South.  Our  “noble  experiment”  to  deal 
with  the  problems  of  liquor  consumption 
by  banning  manufacture  or  sale  of  liquor 
was,  of  course,  a  complete  failure.  We 
simply  cannot  ignore  the  principle  that 
all  aspects  of  culture  are  related  to  all 
other  aspects. 

Seventh,  cultural  stresses  inexorably 
and  inevitably  play  a  significant  role  in 
social  pathology.  As  social  workers,  we 
are  concerned  with  people — resourceful, 
vulnerable,  adaptable,  and  perishable 
human  beings  who  live  in  situations 
where  stress  and  strain,  wear  and  tear, 
result  in  breakdowns  in  living  which 
bring  people  to  us.  The  importance  of 
cultural  stress  cannot  be  overestimated. 
At  times  cultural  precepts  may  mislead 
groups  of  people  to  maintain  improper 
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iets,  to  avoid  seeking  help,  to  persist  in 
$  estructive  behavior,  to  overexpose  and 
verexert  themselves.  Many  cultural  ef- 
ects  at  this  gross  level  are  equally  obvi- 
us  when  there  are  pronounced  disrup- 
ions  in  society’s  mechanisms  —  disrup- 
ions  through  strikes,  depressions,  panics, 
nemployment,  riots,  or  war.  No  one 
vould  deny  the  importance  of  these  fac- 
ors  on  the  welfare  of  our  population. 

Among  individuals,  the  links  may 
ometimes  be  less  obvious.  The  person 
eho  uses  illness,  for  example,  perhaps 
inconsciously,  to  avoid  fulfilling  his  cul- 
ural  expectations  does  so  at  the  end  of 
i  long  period  of  cultural  and  emotional 
tress.  The  cultural  conflicts  and  stresses 
n  immigrants,  between  the  generations, 
md  among  members  of  minority  groups 
nay  well  be  conditioning,  complicating, 
ind  even  precipitating  factors  in  social 
jreakdown.  The  social  worker,  therefore, 
las  responsibility  for  understanding  the 
ultural  context. 


Finally,  I  should  like  to  speculate  that, 
in  years  to  come,  the  discovery  of  the 
concept  of  culture  may  well  be  recognized 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  man’s  dis¬ 
coveries.  The  discovery  has  come  rela¬ 
tively  late  in  man’s  history,  as  might  be 
expected,  since  about  the  last  thing  one 
might  expect  a  fish  to  discover  is  water. 
Without  this  concept  of  culture,  man  is 
helpless  before  the  cultural  social  formu¬ 
lations  which  have  perpetuated  for 
generation  after  generation  the  same  frus¬ 
trations  and  defeats  of  human  aspirations. 
Without  this  concept,  frustration  and  de¬ 
feat  were  inevitable.  Now,  however,  we 
know  that  culture  is  not  a  cosmic  crea¬ 
tion — it  is  man-made.  Man  is  not  only 
the  creature  of  his  culture,  he  is  the 
creator  of  it.  His  task  on  earth  is  to 
perfect  the  lot  of  mankind.  As  creator  of 
his  culture,  he  can  fulfill  the  great  human 
tradition  which  holds  out  the  hope  of  a 
day  in  which  man  can  take  charge  of 
his  own  destiny. 


POULTRY  RAISING 
by  die  blind  in  Taiwan 
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The  percentage  of  employment  is  rather 
low  among  the  blind  on  Taiwan,  being 
only  about  one  tenth.  Of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  1,500  blind  persons  who  have 
their  own  means  of  support,  about  25 
per  cent  are  engaged  in  massage  and/or 
acupuncture  work,  29  per  cent  in  fortune¬ 
telling,  31  per  cent  in  agriculture  of  one 
kind  or  another,  and  the  rest,  about  15 
iper  cent,  are  teachers,  minstrels,  etc. 

Massage  and  acupuncture  work,  al¬ 
though  it  is  probably  the  most  profitable 
work  now  available  for  the  blind  on  the 
island,  is  bringing  less  and  less  income 


The  author  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  for 
the  Blind  of  Taiwan. 
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to  the  workers  concerned  due  to  the  de¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  persons  who 
receive  the  service,  as  the  public  tends 
to  consider  massage  more  as  a  form  of 
luxury  than  as  necessary  medical  therapy, 
and  to  the  comparatively  higher  cost  of 
the  service  which  roughly  corresponds  to 
the  charge  for  three  or  four  haircuts. 
Chances  are  that  unfavorable  factors  will 
continue  to  limit  the  occupation  in  the 
future. 

Fortune-telling,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
probably  destined  for  extmction  even 
sooner,  for  the  more  the  people  advance 
in  cultural  accomplishment,  the  less  super¬ 
stitious  they  are  bound  to  become.  The 
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blind,  too,  understand  that  their  situation 
is  getting  harder,  and  their  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  future  is  pessimistic. 

Thus,  probably  less  than  5  per  cent  of 
the  blind  are,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
able  to  support  themselves  financially. 
Many  are,  however,  engaged  in  strenuous 
and  yet  not  rewarding  work,  such  as,  in 
the  case  of  illiterate  blind  men  born  in 
rural  areas,  chopping  wood,  transporting 
stones,  and  doing  other  odd  jobs,  or  for 
women  without  any  particular  ability, 
prostitution. 

The  Committee  for  the  Blind  of  Tai¬ 
wan,  in  an  attempt  to  find  suitable  occu¬ 
pations  that  can  yield  enough  to  support 
the  blind,  has  in  the  past  five  years  ex¬ 
perimented  in  production  by  the  blind 
of  such  handicraft  goods  as  towels,  straw 
mats,  knitted  handbags,  rattan  chairs, 
bamboo  bird-cages,  brooms,  thumb  tacks, 
etc.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  blind 
are  capable  of  turning  out  products  that 
are  in  no  respect  inferior  in  quality  to 
those  made  by  the  sighted.  However, 
wages  for  manual  labor  in  Taiwan  are 
low  and  are  available  only  through  keen 
competition.  The  blind  can  of  course 
hardly  compete  with  the  sighted  when  it 
comes  to  speed. 

With  no  protective  measures  set  for  the 
blind  in  Taiwan,  most  of  the  work,  with 
the  exception  of  broom  making,  had  to 
be  suspended.  Brooms  made  by  the  blind, 
and  so  identified,  are  sold  only  because 
there  is  no  difference  in  quality  and  price 
and  because  purchasers  are  appealed  to 
for  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  ones. 
Something,  therefore,  needs  to  be  done. 

Farming,  such  as  growing  vegetables, 
fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  although  it  can  very 
possibly  be  a  suitable  means  for  helping 
to  solve  the  employment  problem  of  the 
blind,  cannot  be  recommended  here  on 
Taiwan,  since  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the 
island’s  total  population  are  already  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  on  the  limited  tillable 
land.  Overabundance  of  manpower  pre¬ 
vents  effective  engagement  of  the  blind 
in  this  field. 


As  an  experiment,  a  number  of  blind 
people  were  once  asked  to  keep  somt 
small  birds  all  by  themselves.  It  was  ob 
served  that  blind  persons  tend  to  take 
great  liking  to  animals  and  take  goo< 
care  of  them.  Feeding  is  easy  enough  fo 
the  blind  to  handle  and  there  is  no  nee|| 
for  constant  attention.  However,  pe 
birds,  being  a  kind  of  luxury,  canno 
easily  find  a  market  large  enough  t  \ 
justify  the  project.  [  | 

Nevertheless,  the  experiment  gave  u  | 
a  hint.  If  the  blind  can  raise  pet  birds!  - 
why  not  chickens  for  egg  production 
Blind  persons  are  at  no  disadvantage  i  | 
feeding  and  caring  for  chickens.  In  othei| 
words,  here  is  an  occupation  in  whicij 
the  blind  can  effectively  compete  wit  r 
the  sighted. 

Other  domesticated  animals  such  a  t 
rabbits,  turkeys,  hogs,  cattle,  sheep  an;  s 
fish  have  been  taken  into  consideratioi  ( 
but  chicken  raising  has  been  found  t  ; 
be  most  suitable  for  the  sightless  becausj  ! 
of  the  following  reasons:  ; 

1.  Unlike  many  other  animals  th<; 
have  to  be  let  out  often  into  large  area 
chickens  kept  in  cages  do  not  take  u 
much  space  and  can  always  remain  at 
fixed  place. 

2.  Preventive  measures  against  chickej  j 

diseases,  that  in  the  past  were  a  gre;  •, 
menace  to  chicken  farmers,  are  now  we  j 
developed.  {  ] 

3.  Excellent  breeds  for  both  egg  art  „ 
meat  production  are  now  availab!  ,i 
through  hereditary  improvement. 

4.  Modern  nutrition  study  has  prj 
duced  ideal  chicken  feed  available  at 
reasonable  price. 

5.  Cleanliness  in  the  premises  is  mo:i 
easily  maintained  than  in  those  of  mar 
other  domesticated  animals. 

6.  Eggs  can  be  readily  sold,  since  the  jt 

are  universally  desired.  j 

7.  The  kind  of  physical  labor  involve  , 

in  poultry  raising  is  easy  even  for  blir 
women.  i  j 

The  Committee  for  the  Blind  of  Ti  , 
wan,  with  financial  assistance  from  till 
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American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
Inc.,  in  New  York,  has  recently  estab¬ 
lished  the  Rehabilitation  Institute  for  the 
Blind  of  Taiwan  at  Hsin-Tsuan  in  subur¬ 
ban  Taipei.  With  modern  facilities,  the 
Institute  since  September  1958  has  been 
teaching  blind  students  to  raise  chickens. 
With  the  training  term  for  each  group 
of  students  set  at  three  months,  the 
trainees  are  given  ample  time  during 
their  stay  at  the  Institute  to  go  through 
the  various  stages  of  the  chickens’ 
growth.  It  has  been  further  observed  that 
poultry  raising  helps  the  blind  gain  con¬ 
fidence  in  life  and  thus  enhance  their  own 
prospects. 


Poultry  Raising  in  Practice 


e 
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After  a  three-month  training  period  at 
the  Institute,  during  which  time  blind 
students  also  learn  various  other  useful 
techniques,  the  graduates  are  supposed 
to  carry  on  chicken  raising  at  their 
homes.  In  order  to  effectively  help  them 
in  their  work,  such  follow-up  measures 
as  stated  below  have  been  adopted: 

1.  Approximately  one  month  prior  to 
the  conclusion  of  each  training  term,  a 
representative  family  member  of  each 
blind  student  is  requested  to  come  to  the 
Institute  for  a  brief  visit  to  observe  poul¬ 
try  raising  by  the  blind  and  to  gain  use¬ 
ful  knowledge  in  helping  the  blind  person 
do  the  work  later  at  home.  Those  family 
members  are  further  asked  to  build  at 
their  own  expense  chicken  cages  such 
as  the  ones  at  the  Institute.  Through  this 
joint  effort,  a  maximum  effect  can  be 
expected. 

2.  Due  to  the  limitation  of  the  facilities 
now  available,  the  blind  find  it  difficult 
to  raise  chickens  from  the  hatching 
stage  all  by  themselves.  Therefore,  the 
Institute  provides  each  graduate,  free  of 
charge,  with  sixteen  three-month-old 
chickens  that  have  received  preventive 
vaccination  and  parasiticide.  Additional 
chickens  are  made  available  to  the  gradu¬ 
ates  at  prices  that  do  not  include  labor 
charges.  In  order  to  thus  serve  the  blind, 


the  Institute,  which  accommodates  twenty 
to  thirty  students  at  a  time,  has  to  have  at 
least  1,000  half -grown  chickens  always 
ready  at  hand.  Constant  hatching  and 
raising  is  therefore  necessary.  Funds  have 
to  be  raised  to  compensate  the  Institute 
for  the  loss  involved  in  the  donation  of 
chickens. 

3.  Chickens  are  provided  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  only  after  the  cages  built  at  the 
blind  students’  homes  pass  the  inspection 
of  the  Institute’s  field  advisor. 

4.  Feed  that  has  vital  influence  over 
the  rate  of  egg  production  is  prepared  at 
the  Institute  and  sent  to  the  blind  indi¬ 
viduals  at  cost. 

5.  The  advisor  takes  regular  field  trips 
to  help  the  blind  solve  whatever  diffi¬ 
culties  might  arise.  He  also  administers 
vaccinaton  and  parasiticide. 

6.  Loan  of  working  capital  is  made 
available  by  the  Institute. 

7.  Since  most  of  the  blind  people  from 
the  rural  areas  are  uneducated,  training 
in  braille  is  offered  at  the  Institute  so  as 
to  enable  the  graduates  to  communicate 
with  the  advisor  on  matters  related  to 
their  work  at  home. 

8.  The  advisor  keeps  records  of  all  the 
data  obtained  through  communication 
and  field  trips.  Evaluation  reports  are 
regularly  submitted  to  the  Institute  for 
investigation  and  research  aimed  at  fur¬ 
ther  improvement  of  the  project. 

In  concluding  this  report,  the  writer 
wishes  to  repeat  that  poultry  raising  has 
indeed  a  bright  future  as  a  profitable 
occupation  for  the  more  than  10,000  job¬ 
less  blind  people  on  Taiwan.  However, 
effective  efforts  in  the  right  direction  are 
necessary.  There  must  be  an  institute, 
like  the  one  in  Taipei,  that  can  render 
technical,  financial  and  material  assist¬ 
ance.  But  perhaps  most  important  of  all 
is  the  initiative  and  the  willingness  to 
cooperate  on  the  part  of  the  blind  per¬ 
sons’  family  members.  The  public  should 
be  made  to  realize  that  whatever  they  do 
for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  brings  more 
light  to  the  hearts  of  the  unfortunate. 
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Twsnty-five  years  ago  this  month  the  talking  book  program 
for  blind  readers  was  inaugurated.  Since  then,  about  2,800  titles 
have  been  produced,  and  the  number  is  constantly  growing.  There  are  now 
more  than  50,000  talking  book  users  in  the  United  States. 
The  development  of  this  reading  medium  has  had  broad  significance  in  terms  of 
satisfaction  for  blind  people.  In  this  article,  a  librarian  assesses 
the  talking  book  as  he  has  observed  its  use  by  library  patrons. 


A  Librarian’s  Notes  on 

TALKING  BOOKS 


RALPH  HUDSON 


Your  vision  is  impaired,  you  feel  some¬ 
what  lost,  you  probably  feel  a  measure  of 
self-pity  and  frustration;  you  touch  a 
knob  and  there  is  a  slight  click,  you  lower 
a  stylus  pickup  arm  and  there  is  a  faint 
purr.  Suddenly  a  voice  is  heard: 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain? 

It  is  the  Old  Vic  Company  performing 
Macbeth  and  the  medium  is  the  talking 
book.  You  are  again  a  part  of  the  world 
and  are  related  to  it.  You  are  in  the 
stream  of  life  and  you  realize  that  you 
do  have  the  means  to  broaden  and  extend 
your  range  of  perception,  to  increase 
your  knowledge  and  to  live  a  more  satis¬ 
fying  and  fruitful  life.  The  handicap  is 
minimized  and  you  are  an  individual, 
not  a  cipher. 

The  true  librarian  constantly  seeks  to 
discover  individuals  and  groups  who 
need  access  to  books  and  library  services. 
With  equal  diligence  they  search  for  the 
means  to  achieve  this  result.  It  is  not 
enough  to  locate,  secure,  evaluate  and 
organize  library  materials.  They  are  to 
be  used  to  further  the  aims,  the  general 
well-being  and  the  horizons  of  people. 
These  are  instruments  of  learning  and 

Mr.  Hudson  is  the  librarian  of  the  Oklahoma 
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the  primary  sources  of  knowledge.  Unless 
this  vast  treasury  is  made  available  to 
everyone,  it  is  wasted,  and  much  of  the 
effort  of  those  who  produce  and  admin¬ 
ister  these  materials  is  lost.  Consequently, 
the  advent  of  talking  books  twenty-five ) 
years  ago  gave  librarians  an  opportunity  jj 
and  the  means  to  reach  a  group  that  had 
been  unable  to  make  full  use  of  library 
resources. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that 
talking  books  are  a  form  of  library  ma-  j 
terials  just  as  much  as  inkprint  books,; 
manuscripts,  films  and  books  in  braille. 

It  is  equally  important  to  realize  that  the  | 
use  of  talking  books  is  a  library  service,  j 
not  a  welfare  service  nor  a  form  of  pub¬ 
lic  aid.  Because  of  the  physical  nature 
of  talking  books,  the  handicap  of  the  ■ 
persons  who  use  them,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  are  made  available,  these  i 
facts  are  too  often  overlooked.  Talking 
books  are  subject  to  the  same  system  and 
method  of  administration  and  use  as  em¬ 
ployed  for  other  types  of  materials  in  a 
library.  They  are  one  of  several  collec¬ 
tions  and  are  used  to  give  service  to  a 
certain  group.  Therefore,  they  have  an 
important  place  in  a  library  along  with 
other  collections  regardless  of  their  phys¬ 
ical  form  or  the  type  of  patrons  among 
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whom  they  are  circulated.  The  feasibility 
of  this  form  of  library  service  has  been 
demonstrated  successfully. 

In  twenty-five  years  talking  books  have 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  library 
service  to  the  blind.  Their  scope  has  in¬ 
creased  to  the  extent  that  they  supply  a 
fair  body  of  reading  materials  for  all  age 
groups  and  all  interests.  Gradually  the 
limitation  of  the  number  of  titles  is  being- 
lessened  and  if  present  plans  can  be  car¬ 
ried  out  this  restriction  will  be  further 
minimized. 

More  Than  Recreation 

Many  persons  tend  to  see  only  the  rec¬ 
reational  value  of  talking  books.  Their 
value  for  this  purpose  is  excellent  and 
they  have  given  uncountable  hours  of 
satisfying  pleasure  to  readers.  There  are, 
however,  other  values  of  equal  import. 
Talking  books  can  be  used  to  help  gain 
an  education  in  several  fields  and  to 
learn  techniques  or  methods  of  perform¬ 
ing  certain  tasks.  Careful  attention  to 
them  will  give  a  reader  hints  on  better 
diction  and  enunciation  and  help  to  in¬ 
crease  his  vocabulary.  Quite  often  talk¬ 
ing  books  are  used  by  braille  readers  as 
a  source  of  supplementary  materials  on 
a  subject.  They  are  indispensable  to  non 
braille  readers.  As  the  average  length  of 
life  has  increased  in  past  years,  so  has 
the  incidence  of  defective  vision  among 
older  persons.  These  people  want  to  read 
immediately  and  do  not  feel  that  they 
can  afford  the  time  and  effort  required  to 
learn  to  read  braille.  Some  are  further 
deterred  by  the  difficulty  in  developing 
digital  dexterity  and  tactile  sensitivity. 
Talking  books  have  great  value  for  older 
persons.  There  are  lighter  but  neverthe¬ 
less  valuable  uses  for  talking  books.  Quite 
often  they  furnish  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
a  routine  task.  One  can  listen  to  them 
while  attending  to  certain  household 
duties  and,  if  the  situation  permits,  to  a 
number  of  office  procedures. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  foremost  qualities 
of  talking  books,  or  at  least  one  of  the 


more  important  qualities,  is  the  renewal 
of  interest  they  offer  to  many  individuals. 
Here  is  a  bright  young  man  who  lost  most 
of  his  sight  as  a  result  of  two  accidents. 
He  refused  to  admit  the  existence  of  the 
handicap  nor  would  he  accept  any  reha¬ 
bilitation  service  because  he  considered 
it  both  an  admission  of  his  condition  and 
unsuitable  for  him  to  receive.  He  persist¬ 
ed  in  this  attitude  even  though  it  caused 
him  to  leave  college  at  the  end  of  his 
freshman  year.  He  was  induced  to  try 
talking  books  by  a  librarian.  Today  he 
has  earned  a  college  degree  and  is  an 
important  member  of  an  electronic  com¬ 
puter  operating  staff.  Another  is  the  case 
of  a  man,  quite  old,  well  educated  and, 
until  his  retirement,  the  head  of  a  size¬ 
able  organization.  His  sight  failed  abrupt¬ 
ly  a  few  years  after  his  retirement;  his 
brain  remained  alert.  He  became  extreme¬ 
ly  despondent  until  he  was  furnished  with 
talking  book  library  service.  He  lived 
only  a  few  months  longer,  but  talking 
books  were  the  means  of  ending  his  de¬ 
spondency  and  of  giving  him  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Broad  Educational  Implications 

One  of  the  major  uses  of  talking  books 
is  the  continuation  of  education.  No  one, 
blind  or  otherwise,  can  afford  not  to 
further  his  education  and  general  knowl¬ 
edge  of  affairs.  We  live  in  a  complex  so¬ 
ciety  and  it  will  probably  become  more 
so  instead  of  less.  If  one  is  to  function 
with  some  measure  of  sureness  and  satis¬ 
faction  in  this  era,  the  educational  proc¬ 
ess  must  not  end  with  the  completion  of 
schooling,  including  college  or  postgrad¬ 
uate  training.  Every  citizen  in  a  democ¬ 
racy  has  the  obligation  to  extend  his 
knowledge  of  the  problems  that  his  so¬ 
ciety  faces  and  of  the  possible  means  to 
value  or  minimize  these  difficulties.  Every 
adult  citizen  of  a  democracy  has  a  hand 
in  the  decisions  that  his  government 
makes,  and  ultimately  the  final  decision 
is  his.  He  fails  to  discharge  this  respon¬ 
sibility  properly  if  he  is  unprepared  to 
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understand  the  conflicting  views,  unable 
to  judge  them  honestly  and  incapable  of 
selecting  a  sound  course. 

There  is  another  factor  that  is  allied 
to  the  responsibility  of  citizenship  and 
that  is  the  responsibility  to  know  and  to 
understand  not  only  ourselves  but  other 
peoples  and  other  nations.  Over  and  over 
we  have  been  told  that  we  are  not  alone 
in  this  world.  Too  often  we  accept  this 
as  a  trite  remark  instead  of  a  truth.  If  we 
are  to  gain  insight,  understanding  of 
others,  tolerance  for  different  viewpoints 
and  sureness  in  feeling,  then  we  must 
have  knowledge. 

We  hear  about  the  lack  of  appreciation 
of  real  values,  the  decline  of  solid  scholar¬ 
ship,  the  failure  of  honest  taste,  the  lower¬ 
ing  of  standards  of  excellence  and  the 
trend  toward  conformity.  If  these  aspects 
of  our  lives  are  to  be  corrected  and  if  the 
uncommon  person  is  not  to  be  submerged 
in  a  flood  of  mediocrity,  knowledge  of  a 
wide  variety  must  be  available. 

In  all  of  these  phases  of  education, 
formal  or  informal,  the  library  has  no 
small  role  and  all  of  its  services  are  need¬ 
ed.  Talking  books  as  one  library  service 
can  provide  the  means  for  a  group  of  our 
fellow  men,  women  and  children  to  de¬ 
velop  and  increase  their  span  of  knowl¬ 
edge  and  understanding.  Talking  books 
can  have  no  greater  purpose. 

From  time  to  time  we  librarians  are 
asked  about  the  reaction  of  readers  to 
talking  books.  Usually  we  reply  that  it 
appears  to  be  little  short  of  magic.  Here 
are  some  of  the  phrases  that  appear  in 
our  letters.  They  tell  far  more  than  pages 
of  exposition. 

As  I  have  said  in  the  past,  it’s  been  a  great 
pleasure  for  me  to  have  these  records  .  .  . 

If  it  was  not  for  them  (talking  books),  I 
could  never  leave  him  alone  for  it  would  be 
tragic  to  sit  and  sit. 

It  is  a  wonderful  service  and  we  are  deeply 
grateful  for  it. 

I  have  waited  too  long  to  write  and  tell  you 
how  much  I  am  enjoying  my  talking  books. 
And  your  selections  for  me  have  been  perfect. 
I  don’t  see  how  you  could  have  picked  so 


many  of  the  things  I  enjoy  when  you  have  no 
idea  what  my  tastes  are.  My  only  regret  is  that 
I  can’t  listen  faster  so  I  could  read  more. 

You  never  can  know  what  it  all  means  to 
those  who  are  blind,  or  near  blind  as  I  am. 
God  bless  you  everyone. 

What  a  wonderful  service  you  render. 

We  cannot  find  words  to  tell  you  how  much 
we  appreciate  your  good  service  .  .  . 

There  are  few  complaints  and  they  are 
generally  concerned  with  a  detail  that  is 
not  fully  understood  or  with  some  minor 
accidental  occurrence.  A  majority  of  the 
complaints  have  a  good-natured  tone. 
These  letters  plainly  indicate  the  con¬ 
tribution  made  by  the  talking  book  li¬ 
brary  service.  No  matter  what  the  difficul¬ 
ties,  letters  such  as  these  give  librarians 
the  certain  knowledge  of  the  worth  of  the 
service.  We  feel  that  we  must  press  on 
to  make  it  an  even  better  one.  Can  you  ( 
yet  ask  why  librarians  who  are  respon-  i  8 
sible  for  talking  books  receive  a  large  j 
degree  of  satisfaction  from  their  work?  | 
Remember  our  propensity  for  carrying  j 
the  word  to  all  persons,  our  responsibil-  i  1 
ity  to  give  information,  our  duty  to  learn-  f 
ing.  Talking  books  have  given  us  an  addi-  j 
tional  tool  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  possible  that  the  initial  concept  j 
of  talking  books  was  concerned  primarily 
with  the  melioration  of  a  grave  physical 
handicap.  The  other  values  of  the  medi-  I 
um  were  then  not  fully  realized.  Today,  j 
however,  the  first  emphasis  is  on  the  re¬ 
sources  that  talking  books  make  available 
to  their  readers  and  on  values  to  be  ! 
derived  from  this  source  of  information.  < 
The  worth  of  talking  books  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years  has  been  proven  a  thou-  i 
sandfold.  They  have  opened  new  vistas  I 
to  the  blind,  advanced  the  frontiers  of 
education  for  a  portion  of  our  citizens 
and  provided  libraries  with  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  reach  persons  in  need  of  library 
services.  Today  this  service  is  centered 
in  a  nationwide  network  of  thirty  re¬ 
gional  libraries.  The  Library  of  Congress 
is  to  be  commended  for  its  foresight  in 
establishing  a  strong  regional  system  in- 
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ead  of  scattering  these  resources  among 

larger  group  of  small  library  collec- 
ons.  Librarians  are  well  aware  of  the 
^cessity  to  increase  the  number  of  titles 
Vailable  to  talking  book  patrons  and  are 
leased  with  the  progress  in  this  direc- 
on.  The  talking  book  records  and  re- 
roducers  have  improved.  A  fine  step  was 
lade  in  1952  when  the  law  was  amended 
)  include  books  for  children. 

pringboard  to  the  Future 

Perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  contribu- 
;ons  made  by  talking  books  is  a  clear 
emonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  this 
lethod  of  communication  to  the  blind, 
^ith  this  successful  experience  as  a  back- 
round  other  possibilities  are  opened, 
"alking  books  have  spurred  the  search 
or  improved  methods  and  equipment.  If 
ther  forms  of  voice  communication  ap- 
diances  are  developed  to  the  point  where 
hey  can  be  widely  used  in  this  library 
ervice,  it  will  be  largely  the  result  of  the 
iuccess  attained  by  talking  books.  This 
success  has  also  resulted  in  accelerated 
;fforts  to  provide  library  materials  to 


persons  having  other  handicaps.  We  need 
to  advance  this  program  on  all  fronts.  No 
matter  what  device  is  employed  in  the 
future,  the  reputation  of  talking  books  is 
secure  because  they  were  the  first  major 
step  in  the  use  of  sound  as  a  widespread 
communication  agent  to  the  blind. 

The  accomplishments  of  the  past  and  of 
the  present  are  immense.  This  encourages 
us  to  look  to  the  future  to  produce  even 
greater  results.  We  hope  for  sturdier  and 
lighter  equipment,  better  reproducing 
qualities,  and  always  we  hope  for  a  wider 
collection  of  materials.  With  these  we 
wish  to  make  the  service  available  to 
more  people,  and  we  trust  that  we  will 
be  given  the  means  to  carry  out  this  pro¬ 
gram.  We  should  like  to  see  equipment 
and  library  services  developed  and  made 
widely  available  to  other  groups  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons.  Talking  books  are  both 
an  achievement  and  a  promise.  The  for¬ 
mer  we  know  and  like.  We  are  confident 
that  future  developments  will  not  be  less, 
but  rather  an  imaginative  continuation  of 
the  fundamentals  established  in  the  past 
twenty-five  years. 


t 
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New  Inexpensive  Tape  Player 


) 


For  blind  people  who  wish  to  listen  to 
;  recordings  made  by  Science  for  the 
!  Blind,  Professor  T.  A.  Benham  of  Haver- 
,  [ford  College  has  devised  a  player  which 
t  can  be  purchased  for  $35,  through  the 
.  generosity  and  cooperation  of  many 
i  people.  The  Library  of  Congress  donated 
[  its  supply  of  discarded  Model  S  talking 
i  book  machines  from  which  the  case, 
[speaker  and  certain  other  usable  parts 
were  salvaged  for  assembling  in  the  new 
I  machine.  Viking,  of  Minneapolis,  made 
the  tape  transport  mechanism  available 
i  at  the  lowest  possible  figure.  The  General 
i  Electric  Company  donated  transistors, 
while  the  Philadelphia  Association  for  the 


Blind  donated  other  electronic  parts.  Nu¬ 
merous  friends  in  the  Philadelphia  area 
contributed  labor  required  for  salvaging, 
collecting  parts  and  remaking  the  units. 

Science  for  the  Blind,  which  is  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Philadelphia  Association 
for  the  Blind  and  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
recording  science  material  on  tape  for 
more  than  four  years.  A  catalog  list  of 
the  material  is  available.  The  recordings 
can  be  borrowed  or  purchased. 

For  more  information  about  either  the 
recordings  or  the  player,  write  to  Science 
for  the  Blind,  Haverford  College,  Haver- 
ford,  Pennsylvania. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


We  salute  those  who  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  ago  had  a  dream  of  creating 
a  new  medium  of  communication  for  the 
use  of  blind  people,  and  whose  research 
and  experimentation  culminated  in  the 
talking  book.  The  lasting  benefits  of  the 
braille  system  of  reading  and  writing  had 
had  their  origin  in  the  ingenuity  of  Louis 
Braille,  in  1829.  Braille  has  become  a 
truly  universal  means  of  two-way  com¬ 
munication,  a  system  whose  worth  will 
continue  as  far  into  the  future  as  anyone 
can  see.  Invaluable  as  it  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be,  it  nevertheless  does  have 
its  limitations,  which  are  too  well  known 
to  need  repeating. 

The  names  of  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Charles 
G.  Ritter,  J.  0.  Kleber,  Charles  D.  Helms 
and  others  have  come  into  the  train  of 
association  with  communications  for  the 
blind.  Some  pursued  improvement  in  the 


£ 


braille  system,  but  these  pioneers  als( 
penetrated  further  afield  and  are  closeh 
identified  with  the  development  of  th< 
use  of  recorded  sound  to  compensate,  ii 
literature,  for  the  absence  of  sight.  Thi 
means  of  one-way  communication  has  it 
limitations,  too,  but  it  constitutes  a  prac? 
tically  universal  boon  in  conveying  literal 
ture  to  the  blind  person. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  this  month  th 
goal  of  “talking”  books  was  realized? 81 
Twenty-five  years  is  a  great  many  season1* 
and  a  great  many  experiences  in  grap 
pling  with  lack  of  sight.  But  it  is  a  brie 
span  in  the  evolution  of  more  adequate 
compensation  for  blindness. 

Development  work  in  sound  recordin 
for  the  blind  has  never  stood  still  sine 
its  earliest  days;  more  can  confidently  b 
expected.  Perfection  is  far  off,  but  prog 
ress  is  in  that  direction. — H.M.L. 


Book  Rental  Group  Speeds  Service 


Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
Phoenix,  Maryland,  has  installed  new 
duplicating  equipment  which  enables  the 
corporation  to  give  extremely  fast  service 
on  tape  recorded  books  ordered  by  its 
members. 

In  most  cases,  books  will  leave  Phoenix 
on  the  same  day  that  the  order  arrives, 
and  no  book  will  be  delayed  more  than 
twenty-four  hours. 

The  equipment,  which  was  designed 
and  built  by  Professor  T.  A.  Benham  of 
Haverford  College  and  Science  for  the 
Blind,  one  of  Best  Selling  Books  for  the 
Blind’s  directors,  will  turn  out  a  complete 
three-hour  reel  of  recorded  reading  in 
22^2  minutes. 

Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blind  is  a 
non-profit  membership  corporation  de¬ 


i 


voted  to  renting  the  latest  topical  fictio 
and  non-fiction  best  sellers  at  a  rent 
fee  which  approximates  the  list  price 
each  book. 

While  Best  Selling  Books  for  the  Blini 
specializes  in  recent  books  not  to  be  mad; 
into  talking  books  by  the  Library 
Congress,  occasionally,  in  accordan 
with  the  expressed  wish  of  its  member 
it  will  release  a  book  which  is  also  t 
be  a  talking  book.  Dr.  Zhivago,  one  of  i 
February  releases,  falls  into  this  cat< 

gory-  ^  | 

The  books  are  recorded  at  3%  i.p.s.  o 
1800-foot  reels  of  mylar  tape  and  ca 
be  played  on  any  standard  home  tap 
recorder. 

Full  details  concerning  membership  ca 
be  obtained  from  the  above  address. 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


MURDER  WILL  OUT 

Why  would  one  blind  man  want  to  mur- 
r  another  blind  man?  I  am  not  asking 
le  question;  it  is  a  question  that  ap- 
arently  was  born  in  the  minds  of  the 
litors  of  Life  magazine.  It  must  have 
othered  them  considerably,  since  they 
ecided  to  devote  quite  a  chunk  of  their 
ebruary  9  issue  to  an  exhaustive  treat- 
lent  of  the  question.  Exhaustive  is  only 
ne  word  for  it.  Another  might  be 
laudlin. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  tell 
ou  the  facts  of  the  story  before  getting 
ack  to  my  reactions  to  Life's  twisted 
leas  of  what  makes  for  reader  interest, 
ittempted  murders,  and  even  successful 
nes,  happen  around  New  York  City  quite 
requently,  and  it  is  true  that  one  day 
|ast  fall  there  was  an  attempt  at  murder 
n  which  the  assailant  and  his  victim  both 
lappened  to  be  blind.  Ordinarily  the 
>ress  around  here  gives  little  space  to 
outine  throat-cutting,  but  in  this  instance 
he  incident  got  rather  noticeable  space, 
t  seems  that  these  two  fellows,  both  hail- 
ng  originally  from  Puerto  Rico,  had 
peen  friends  for  quite  some  time.  They 
Worked  at  the  same  place.  Bad  blood 
leveloped  between  the  two  for  a  number 
)f  reasons.  One  day  the  irritations  on 
)oth  sides  flared  into  a  brief  skirmish  on 
he  job.  That  afternoon  one  of  them 
vaited  in  a  subway  station  for  his  friend 
o  come  by,  as  he  knew  he  would  do  on 
lis  habitual  route  homeward.  When  he 
leard  the  other  approach,  he  accosted 
lim  and  then  proceeded  to  slash  his  vic- 
:im’s  throat  with  a  deadly  little  curved 
Dlade  that  is  worn  like  a  ring  over  a 
inger — a  device  used  by  men  in  the  news¬ 


paper  circulation  business  for  cutting  the 
twine  from  bundles  of  newspapers. 

There  really  is  nothing  pretty  about 
this  story.  Normally,  I  should  say  the 
press  would  agree  that  folks  have  better 
things  to  do  with  their  reading  time  than 
to  spend  it  on  the  sordid  details  of  purely 
lowbrow  violence.  I  can  see,  however, 
that  the  fact  that  both  men  were  blind 
did  have  some  elements  which  made  the 
story  a  little  more  interesting  to  the  re¬ 
porters  on  the  police  beat  than  most  such 
knifings,  and  I  imagine  that  their  readers 
let  their  eyes  linger  briefly  on  the  story 
out  of  simple  curiosity.  While  trying  to 
feel  some  compassion  for  the  two  men,  I 
nevertheless  got  a  bit  of  a  chuckle  out  of 
the  news  play,  thinking  to  myself  that 
this  was  real  public  education  —  blind 
people  are  no  different  from  their  sighted 
fellows  even  when  it  comes  to  possessing 
emotions  that  can  motivate  murder  and 
the  physical  capacity  to  carry  it  off. 

Even  if  there  was  some  slight  value  in 
the  original  report — which  you  may  say 
is  doubtful — the  feature-length  narrative 
of  investigation  into  the  incident  by  Life 
magazine  is  quite  a  different  matter. 
Life's  lead  sentence,  “Why  would  one 
blind  man  want  to  murder  another  blind 
man?”,  was  never  really  answered  in  the 
narrative.  You  get  your  own  answer  after 
reading  the  sorry  details  of  the  lives  of 
the  two  men.  It  is  the  answer  which  Life 
ought  to  have  known  before  it  posed  the 
question  in  the  first  place  —  he  would 
want  to  for  the  same  reason  or  reasons 
that  anybody  would  want  to  kill  anybody. 

The  value  of  Life's  report  in  the  area 
of  positive  public  education  is  certainly 
doubtful.  As  a  piece  of  writing,  the  article 
is  the  work  of  a  hard-working  writer,  and 
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has  a  rather  interesting  style.  It  also  is 
full  of  all  the  old,  timeworn,  hackneyed, 
trite  stereotypes,  with  the  usual  show  of 
unintelligent  mental  blocks  about  the 
handicap  of  blindness.  It  is  a  tale  of 
poverty  and  despair,  of  illiterate  speech 
and  coarse  manners,  of  third-rate  living 
habits  and  marital  unhappiness. 

I  thought  there  might  be  a  bright  spot 
in  the  story  when  it  got  around  to  the 
training  and  placement  of  the  two.  The 
New  York  Lighthouse  got  a  couple  of 
nice  plugs  for  its  part  in  their  vocational 
training  and  other  assists.  The  problem 
of  migration  from  Puerto  Rico  to  New 
York  is  well  known,  and  it  was  nice  to 
know  that  the  Lighthouse  had  been  able 
to  help  out  as  a  specialized  agency  in  our 
field  in  the  crushing  social  and  economic 
burden  these  new  residents  bring  with 
them. 

Job  placement,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
a  complete  letdown.  The  article  didn’t 
make  it  clear  how  one  got  the  job  in  a 
newsstand  and  the  other  went  to  work 
in  a  film-processing  plant.  Even  this 
would  be  all  right  if  it  were  not  for  Life's 
rather  depressing  description.  The  news 
vendor  had  one  heck  of  a  time  making  a 
few  dollars  a  week.  The  industrial  worker 
got  his  job  with  another  blind  man  who 
employed  only  blind  men  in  a  very  dark 
cellar  location  where  blindness  was  no 
handicap  because  it  was  without  light. 
This  ghetto-like  description  fitted  in 
rather  well  with  the  writer’s  love  of  re¬ 
ferring  frequently  to  the  darkness  theme. 

P.S.  The  blind  man  who  was  slashed 
was  all  right  again  after  a  few  stitches  in 
his  cheek  and  neck.  The  blind  man  who 
did  the  slashing  was  freed  without  sen¬ 
tence  by  the  judge  —  a  touching  note,  I 
think — and  is  back  at  his  newsstand. 

CRAZY,  MAN 

Some  time  ago  we  reprinted  the  one 
that  went  like  this: 

Doctor  to  patient:  Have  you  been 
seeing  an  ophthalmologist? 

Patient:  No,  only  red  spots. 


The  other  day  we  heard  from  our  teen¬ 
age  daughter  the  following: 

School  doctor  to  little  girl:  Have 
your  eyes  ever  been  checked?  ft1 

Little  Girl:  No,  sir.  They’ve  always 
been  brown. 


WHAT’S  IN  A  NAME? 


It  was  just  about  ten  years  ago — thel 


spring  months  of  1949 — that  I  first  be¬ 
came  fairly  well  acquainted  with  Robert! 
B.  Irwin.  He  was  about  to  retire  from 
his  long  directorship  of  the  Foundation, 
and  I  was  to  attempt  to  take  over  in 
his  place. 

The  hours  at  our  disposal  for  discus 
sion  were  largely  filled  with  background 
about  the  agency  and  its  program,  but 
throughout  the  next  several  months,  and 
indeed,  off  and  on  until  his  untimely 
death  in  1951,  there  were  opportunities 
for  philosophical  exchange.  One  of  the 
things  in  which  we  found  amused  agree 
ment  was  our  mutual  irritation  over  the 
names  of  many  agencies  and  schools  for 
the  blind. 

Next  fall,  according  to  reports  fro 
the  Washington  School  for  the  Blind 
that  institution  will  have  added  to  its! 
Vancouver  campus  a  nice  new  half 
million-dollar  building.  The  plan  is  t 
name  that  building  for  Robert  B.  Irwin 
who  was  one  of  that  school’s  earl 


graduates. 


Whoever  makes  the  dedicatory  remarks! 
of  the  occasion,  I  am  sure  he  will  repeal 
again  a  story  that  Dr.  Irwin  loved  to  tel 
on  himself.  The  Washington  school 
originally  was  called  the  “School  for  Dei 
fective  Youth.”  In  a  recent  letter  froi 
his  sister,  Mrs.  John  W.  Davis,  of  Por 
Orchard,  Washington,  she  tells  us  hoi 
shortly  before  his  death,  Dr.  Irwin  waj 
remembering  again  the  incident  of  hij 
persuading  the  governor  of  the  state  t< 
inscribe  his  diploma  with  the  nam<! 
“Washington  School  for  the  Blind ”  ii 
stead  of  “.  .  .  for  Defective  Youth."  Sh<| 
writes:  “.  .  .  You  can  imagine  that 
laugh  of  Bob’s  when  he  jokingly  sai<j 
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lat  perhaps  he  should  have  left  it  the 
ay  it  was.” 

I  wish  more  of  us  had  this  kind  of 
)rthright  manner  about  such  things, 
rue,  it  was  rather  clear  to  many  in  addi- 
on  to  Bob  Irwin,  I  suppose,  that  that 
Id  name  of  the  school  was  inappropriate, 
:  not  ridiculous — perhaps  the  result  of 
rchaic  meanings  or  usages  of  words. 
)efective  may  well  have  meant  something 
3ss  negative  than  its  present  meaning, 
lut  what  about  the  names  of  some  of  our 
ther  institutions?  Perhaps  among  them, 


too,  are  carry-overs  of  archaic  philosophy 
as  well  as  old-fashioned  meaning.  We 
who  serve  blind  persons  in  the  research 
and  casework  sense  might  examine  again 
whether  we  serve  them  best  in  the  public 
acceptance  sense  —  are  our  institutions 
known  immediately  as  centers  of  service, 
or  are  they  thought  to  be  only  asylums, 
or  poorhouses?  There  must  be  many  in¬ 
dividuals  and  families  who  are  not  get¬ 
ting  the  help  they  need  because  they  are 
unaware  that  the  services  hidden  behind 
a  traditional  label  are  meant  for  them. 


Clarification  of 
Free  Mailing  Provisions 


There  is  considerable  confusion  among 
olind  people  and  others,  including  postal 
mployees  and  others  advising  blind  in- 
lividuals,  concerning  postage  charges  on 
oraille  matter  mailed  to  domestic  ad¬ 
dresses.  This  confusion  has  been  aggra¬ 
vated  by  misinterpretation  principally  of 
a  paragraph  in  a  recently  published  Post 
Office  Services  Transmittal  Letter,  namely 
No.  46,  dated  October  8,  1958. 

The  paragraph  referred  to  is  (b), 
under  Sec.  138.3,  in  which  classification 
land  rates  of  matter  for  the  blind  are  set 
forth.  It  is  erroneously  believed  by  many 
6  that  all  matter  in  raised  characters  or  all 
matter  in  the  form  of  sound  reproduction 
records  may  now  be  mailed  free  in  the 
domestic  mails  by  an  individual  to 
another  individual.  What  can  be  mailed 
free  of  postage  by  an  individual  to 
another  individual,  and  under  what  con¬ 
ditions,  is  set  forth  in  the  paragraph  (b) 
referred  to,  as  follows: 

“b.  Books  or  pages  thereof  [italics 
ours]  in  raised  characters,  whether  pre¬ 
pared  by  hand  or  printed,  when  furnished 
by  any  person  to  a  blind  person  without 
cost  to  such  blind  person.” 

There  are  many  blind  readers  of  peri¬ 
odicals  in  raised  type  who,  when  they 


have  finished  with  an  issue,  pass  their 
copies  on  to  others,  through  the  mail, 
as  a  friendly  gesture.  In  such  cases  the 
free  mailing  provision  does  not  apply. 

Under  Sec.  138.3  the  only  matter  for 
the  blind  that  may  be  mailed  free  is 
material  in  raised  characters  or  sound 
reproduction  records  when  sent  unsealed 
by  public  institutions  for  the  blind,  or  by 
public  libraries  as  a  loan  to  blind  readers 
or  when  returned  by  the  readers  to  such 
institutions  or  libraries;  also  regularly 
issued  publications  in  raised  characters 
or  sound  reproduction  records  that  con¬ 
tain  no  advertising  and  for  which  no  sub¬ 
scription  fee  is  charged,  when  mailed 
under  certain  restrictions  which  the  pub¬ 
lisher  must  observe ;  and  the  material 
designated  in  the  paragraph  in  question 
(b)  quoted  above,  namely  books  or  pages 
thereof  under  the  conditions  stated 
therein. 

The  Post  Office  Department  states 
specifically  that  individuals  who  forward 
their  copies  of  magazines  to  other  indi¬ 
viduals  pay  the  postage  rate  that  is  deter¬ 
mined  according  to  the  mail  classification 
of  the  matter,  which  will  normally  fall 
under  either  third-class  or  fourth-class 
rate  charges. 
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Research  in  Review 
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Conducted  by  Herbert  Ruscdem,  Ed.D. 


“Some  Predictors  of  the  Manual  Work  Success 
of  Blind  Persons,”  by  Simon  Hoffman.  Doc¬ 
toral  projects,  unpublished.  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  1957. 

Vocational  diagnosis  is  often  seen  in 
the  narrow  terms  of  a  professional 
counselor  discovering  vocationally  signi- 
cant  data  about  a  counselee  and  giving 
meaning  to  such  data  so  that  vocational 
planning  can  be  facilitated.  In  this 
process,  the  counselor  employs  a  variety 
of  techniques,  including  interviews, 
psychometric  assessments,  ratings,  case 
history  approaches,  and  work  trials.  As 
the  data  emerge,  patterns  begin  to  form. 
The  counselor  acquires  insights  into  the 
characteristics  of  the  client  and  his  situa¬ 
tion  which  enable  him  to  focus  the 
subsequent  counseling  activity  into  ap¬ 
propriate  channels.  During  the  course  of 
this  type  of  diagnosis,  the  counselor  may, 
to  some  degree,  share  his  insights  with 
the  client.  The  latter  may  indicate  differ¬ 
ing  levels  of  acceptance  of  the  vocational 
diagnosis.  Generally,  it  is  accepted  that 
the  client’s  ability  to  develop  a  reasonable 
concept  of  himself  as  a  worker  and  to  test 
this  concept  in  a  real  work  situation  is 
crucial  to  the  occupational  choice  and 
adjustment  process. 

All  too  often,  the  role  of  the  counselor 
becomes  an  authoritative  one.  Through 
his  access  to  data  not  generally  available 
to  the  client  and  through  his  superior 
insights  into  these  data,  the  counselor 
may  assume  the  responsibility  of  or¬ 
ganizer  and  interpreter  of  the  available 
information  and  devote  counseling  effort 

The  report  of  the  study  included  in  this  re¬ 
view  is  adapted  from  Simon  Hoffman  s  article 
“ Some  Predictors  of  Manual  W ork  Success  of 
Blind  Persons ”  appearing  in  the  April  1958 
issue  of  the  Personnel  and  Guidance  Journal. 
Permission  for  this  adaptation  has  been  granted 
by  the  author  and  the  Journal. 
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to  communicating  his  professional  diag¬ 
nosis  to  the  client.  However,  another  em¬ 
phasis  is  possible  in  this  process.  The 
vocational  diagnosis  can  be  planned  to 
provide  the  client  with  direct  experiences 
in  assessing  his  own  self-concept  and  his 
real  abilities.  When  a  disparity  appears 
between  the  two — when  self-concept  and 
real  ability  tend  to  vary  significantly — ® 
we  tend  to  regard  the  client’s  aspirations 
as  unreal.  This  approach  suggests  that 
unless  the  client  arrives  at  a  more  work¬ 
able  picture  of  himself  through  direct 
experience,  coupled  with  counseling,  his 
subsequent  vocational  activity  may  be 
based  upon  false  premises  and  lack  of|| 
readiness  for  adequate  vocational  adjust 
ment. 

In  other  words,  it  is  essential  for  the 
client  to  know  himself  as  well  as  for  the 
counselor  to  know  him.  In  addition,  this 
knowing  may  come  about  not  only 
through  the  counselor  telling  it  to  the 
client,  but  through  the  client,  with  help, 
discovering  some  elements  for  himself. 
In  fact,  some  schools  of  educational 
psychology  and  counseling  perceive  client 
self-activity  and  self-discovery  as  a  su¬ 
perior  approach  to  the  problem.  What¬ 
ever  the  orientation  to  vocational  counsel¬ 
ing  an  individual  adopts,  there  is  almost 
universal  acceptance  that  the  client  has 
the  right  to  make  his  own  choices  and; 
that  his  choices  will  be  more  valid  as  his 
self-concept  as  a  worker  becomes  more 
congruent  with  the  picture  of  him  de¬ 
veloped  by  the  professional  counselor. 
Thus,  a  basic  problem  in  vocational 
counseling  is  to  devise  a  means  of  evaluat¬ 
ing  clients  and,  in  the  process,  encourage 
experiences  which  will  eventuate  in  an 
appropriate  self-evaluation. 

It  is  thought  that  the  rehabilitation  or 
prevocational  training  center  has  a  func- 
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ion  in  this  regard.  Although  the  value  of 
such  a  center  in  helping  clients  arrive  at 
more  realistic  self-concepts  has  seemed 
implicit  in  this  type  of  facility,  its  con¬ 
tribution  has  rarely  been  tested.  Orig¬ 
inally,  aptitude  tests  were  developed 
because  testing  a  man  on  the  job  was 
lengthy  and  costly.  It  was  believed  that 
a  similar  function  could  be  performed 
on  a  relatively  large  group  of  subjects 
with  one  or  more  tests  that  required 
brief  periods  of  time  to  administer  and 
score.  Currently,  the  rehabilitation  or 
prevocational  training  center  is  in  as¬ 
cendancy,  marking  a  return  to  assessment 
of  clients  right  on  the  job.  This  return 
has  often  required  space,  equipment, 
personnel,  and  time.  Are  the  results,  in 
terms  of  greater  client  self-awareness  and 
more  realistic  self-appraisals,  justified  in 
view  of  the  additional  time  and  costs  ex¬ 
pended?  Would  some  combination  of 
psychometric  tests  substitute  for  the 
center  experience  and  conserve  the  re¬ 
sources  of  an  agency?  In  part,  the  data 
derived  by  Dr.  Hoffman  in  this  study  may 
throw  light  on  this  highly  practical 
problem  in  service  to  the  blind. 

THE  STUDY.  The  population  of  the  study 
consisted  of  thirty-six  individuals  with 
vision  of  5/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye. 
All  were  referred  to  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind  during  a  seven- 
teen-month  period  ending  November 
1956.  The  mean  age  was  46.5;  the  mean 
educational  level  was  9.4.  The  procedures 
were  as  follows: 

1.  The  Intake  Interview 

During  this  interview,  two  types  of 
data  were  gathered  relating  to  this  study 
in  addition  to  the  regular  intake  inter¬ 
view  materials: 

a.  Clients  were  asked  to  rate  their 
manual  ability  on  a  five-point  scale.  Four 
basic  questions  were  asked. 

b.  Clients  were  encouraged  to  answer 
questions  relating  to  previous  manual  life 
experiences.  Among  the  areas  explored 


were  chores,  hobbies,  school  courses,  and 
work. 


2.  The  Psychometric  Testing 

a.  Administration.  Within  two  weeks 
after  the  intake  interview,  each  client  was 
given  a  test  battery  which  included  the 
following  instruments:  the  Purdue  Peg- 
board  (right,  left,  and  assembly),  the 
Pennsylvania  Bimanual  Worksample  (as¬ 
sembly  and  disassembly)  and  the  Min¬ 
nesota  Rate  of  Manipulation  Tests  (plac¬ 
ing,  turning,  and  displacing). 

b.  Interpretation.  About  one  week 
later,  the  counselor  gave  the  client  an 
interpretation  of  the  test  results  in  the 
light  of  the  “sighted”  norms  in  the 
manual. 

c.  Self-rating.  After  the  interpretation, 
clients  were  asked  to  rate  their  manual 
ability  just  as  they  had  done  during  the 
intake  interview. 

3.  The  Work  Trial 

a.  The  work  experience.  Within  a 
month  after  testing,  the  client  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Guild’s  subcontract  shop 
for  a  four-week  paid-work  trial.  Among 
the  manual  operations  which  clients  per¬ 
formed  during  this  period  were:  assem¬ 
bling  or  packing  of  simple  toys,  novelties, 
hardware,  electrical  supplies,  automotive 
parts,  etc.  Daily  production  and  earning 
records  were  kept.  Scientifically  designed 
piece  rates  were  paid  for  each  job. 

b.  Self-rating.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  work  trial,  an  interview  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  counselor,  during  which 
the  client  rated  his  manual  ability  for  the 
third  time. 

The  criterion  of  success  was  the  earn¬ 
ings  of  the  client.  Dr.  Hoffman  analyzed 
his  data  in  an  attempt  to  determine  which 
factors  of  those  studied  were  significantly 
correlated  with  the  success  criterion. 

Of  the  tests  studied,  the  Purdue  Peg- 
board  (right,  left,  and  assembly)  and  the 
Minnesota  Rate  of  Manipulation  (plac¬ 
ing)  were  the  most  valuable  test  pre¬ 
dictors  of  work  success.  However,  neither 
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the  self-rating  made  during  the  intake  in¬ 
terview  nor  that  subsequent  to  the  testing 
resulted  in  a  client  self-rating  which 
correlated  significantly  with  earnings. 

However,  the  study  of  manual  life 
experiences  —  chores,  hobbies,  school 
courses,  and  work — proved  to  be  as  good 
a  predictor  of  success  in  this  situation 
as  the  selected  manual  dexterity  tests. 
Individuals  with  enriched  manual  experi¬ 
ences  tended  to  be  better  earners  than  the 
impoverished  experience  group. 

After  the  paid  work  experience,  when 
clients  rated  their  own  manual  ability  for 
the  third  time,  these  ratings  correlated 
significantly  with  work  success  as 
measured  by  earnings.  Thus,  of  all  the 
three  self-ratings — during  the  intake  in¬ 
terview,  after  testing,  and  after  the  paid 
work  experience — only  the  last  had  a 
good  relationship  with  the  criterion  of 
work  success.  Although  the  group  with 
enriched  manual  life  experiences  tended 
to  make  greater  changes  in  self-ratings 
after  work  experience,  the  differences  were 
not  statistically  significant. 

In  assessing  the  role  of  the  work  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation 
of  blind  persons,  Dr.  Hoffman  concludes: 
“The  staff  of  the  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind  makes  a  continuing  attempt 
to  approximate  the  work  conditions  and 
environment  of  regular  industry.  It  is 
felt  that  this  situation  provides  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  both  agency  staff  and  client 
to  understand  how  the  client  might  be 
prepared  to  function  in  regular  industrial 
employment.  It  is  also  felt  that  the  client’s 
experience  in  this  situation  will  facilitate 
his  adjusting  in  the  industrial  placement.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  The  findings  of  Dr.  Hoff¬ 
man’s  study  tend  to  substantiate  the  use¬ 
fulness  of  certain  psychological  tests  and 
certain  biographical  items  in  the  manual 
work  history  in  predicting  work  success 
in  a  sub-contract  shop.  Emerging  from  a 
well-controlled  study,  these  facts  may  en¬ 
courage  a  broader  use  of  selected  tests 
and  biographical  items  in  evaluating  the 


work  capacity  of  blind  persons.  In  addi 
tion,  however,  the  finding  that  paid  worl 
experience  seems  related  to  the  develop: 
ment  of  a  self-concept  in  the  manual  are 
which  is  more  consistent  with  actual  wor 
performance  seems  to  have  great  rele 
vance  for  rehabilitation  and  prevocationa 
training  centers  for  the  blind. 

It  tends  to  support  the  contention  o 
those  who  see  in  such  centers  a  possibilit 
for  client  experiences  which  are  mor 
productive  of  movement  toward  realit 
than  testing  and  interviewing  alone.  Ap¬ 
parently,  the  actual  involvement  of 
client  in  the  work-like  atmosphere  of 
job-oriented  shop  tends  to  bring  thi 
client  face  to  face  with  tasks  and  norm 


that  are  concrete.  Although  denial  an 


rationalization  are  possible  even  in  pai 
ticipation  in  a  work  experience,  man 
clients  can  benefit  from  a  confrontatio 
with  work  realities.  If  Dr.  Hoffman 
study  can  be  generalized  to  other  situ 
tions  and  if,  indeed,  the  client’s  sel 
concept  as  a  manual  worker  is  crucial  t 
his  vocational  adjustment,  then  the  timj 
and  effort  poured  into  rehabilitatio 
centers  and  shops  seem  justified,  at  leas 
in  terms  of  more  realistic  self-appraisal 
by  clients. 

These  findings  are  provocative  of  othe 
questions.  Are  there  discernible  grou 
differences  between  blind  individual 
whose  work  experience  tends  to  modif 
the  self-concept  in  desired  directions  an 
those  for  whom  this  change  fails  to  tak! 
place?  Can  the  center  or  shop  experienc 
be  structured  to  maximize  this  type  c 
change?  Can  similar  findings  be  dt 
veloped  for  blind  clients  whose  vocation* 
objectives  are  in  the  clerical  and  prc 
fessional  areas?  Now  that  we  have  ev 
dence  that  a  work  experience  is  a  usefi 
tool  in  bringing  a  sense  of  reality  t 
some  clients,  we  may  be  stimulated  t 
study  the  process  through  which  thi 
occurs  in  individual  clients.  When  w 
have  these  data,  the  evaluative  and  pr< 
dictive  functions  of  rehabilitation  agencie 
will  be  materially  “sharpened.” 
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V  “State  Public  Assistance  Legislation, 
1 957”  by  Marguerite  Windhauser  and 
ieorge  J.  Blaetus.  Social  Security  Bulle¬ 
tin,  January  1958.  In  1957  the  legisla¬ 
tes  of  most  of  the  states  met  for  the 
irst  time  since  Congress  passed  the  social 
ecurity  amendments  of  1956.  These 
jimendments  include  measures  signifi- 
antly  affecting  the  public  assistance  pro¬ 
grams,  and  students  and  observers  of 
levelopments  in  public  welfare  will  be 
nterested  in  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
jeflected  in  the  1957  state  legislation. 
)ther  laws  were  enacted  in  response  to 
jittitudes  and  conditions  in  the  individual 
lates. 


k  “Research  Perspectives  on  the  Integra- 
ion  of  Handicapped  and  Non-handi- 
papped  Children”  by  Sonia  S.  Gold. 
Published  by  Pittsburgh  Young  Men’s 
ind  Women’s  Hebrew  Association,  1958. 
\n  analysis  of  an  experimental  camping 
program  for  partially  sighted  and  seeing 
children.  This  research  program  was  car¬ 
ded  out  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 
The  study  is  well  dispersed  with  graphic 
les  indicating  comparisons  and 
actions. 


m 
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*k  “Bringing  Music  to  the  Blind”  by  Al¬ 
bert  C.  Corson.  Music  Journal,  Novem- 
ber-December  1958.  A  report  of  the 
services  offered  by  the  Braille  Music  In¬ 
stitute.  The  Institute  publishes  the  Braille 
Musician,  a  digest  of  material  published 
in  music  magazines  printed  in  this 
country.  It  is  distributed  free  to  all  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Braille  Music  Institute.  There 
is  also  a  record  club  which  makes  avail¬ 
able  standard  phonograph  records  with 
braille  labels  and  jackets.  Up  to  now 
there  are  twenty  titles  from  the  Columbia 
Masterworks  list. 


★  Opportunities  for  Blind  Persons  and 
the  Visually  Impaired  Through  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation.  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Washington 
25,  D.  C.  A  very  informative  booklet 
which  explains  in  considerable  detail  the 
various  services  offered  by  the  state- 
federal  system  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  for  handicapped  people.  It  provides 
a  step-by-step  discussion  of  the  services 
given  such  as  counseling,  physical  ex¬ 
amination,  vocational  diagnosis,  personal 
adjustment,  vocational  training,  job 
placement,  licenses,  tools  and  equipment 
that  may  be  needed  in  establishing  a 
small  business,  and  many  others.  There  is 
a  listing  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
state  agencies  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
blind  persons. 

★  “Dr.  Button’s  ‘Miracle’  ”  by  George 
Riemer.  Pageant,  February  1959.  The 
story  of  Dr.  John  Button  and  his  experi¬ 
ments  with  cortical  stimulation  by  an 
electrical  process,  and  his  creation  of  the 
Foundation  for  Electronic  Vision.  De¬ 
scribes  his  early  attempts  with  various 
patients. 

★  “Strength  of  Adversity”  by  Jane  Col¬ 
lins.  Cosmopolitan,  January  1959.  The 
story  of  the  training,  constant  help,  loving 
care  and  guidance  that  must  be  and  is 
given  to  a  six-year-old  blind  child.  Tells 
of  the  child’s  mother  and  her  gallant  fight 
for  legislation  for  the  blind  in  the  state  of 
Washington  and  how  through  her  efforts 
integration  of  blind  children  into  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  was  made. 

★  “The  Ed  Kuncel  Story”  by  Sylvia 
Brotman.  NEA  Journal,  December  1958. 
A  short  but  informative  sketch  about  the 
work  of  Ed  Kuncel,  president  of  the 
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Omaha  Education  Association  since  1957. 
Dr.  Kuncel,  who  has  been  blind  since 
birth,  is  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
teaching  profession.  He  has  been  a 
teacher  since  1935,  working  in  the  Omaha 


high  schools  with  sighted  children.  In  tty 
past  he  served  for  many  years  as  a  builc 
ing  representative  for  the  OEA  and  wa 
chairman  of  the  legislation  and  salari 
committees. 


Book  Reviews 


Corridors  of  Light,  by  Eleanor  G.  Brown,  Ph.D. 
Foreword  by  Harry  Emerson  Fosdick.  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio:  Antioch  Press,  1958.  183p. 
Reviewed  by  Edward  J.  Kuncel,  Ph.D.* 


This  delightful  little  book  is  a  simple, 
direct  autobiography  of  a  most  charming 
and  courageous  lady.  Each  of  the  twenty- 
five  short  chapters  tells  a  story  which  will 
entertain,  inspire  or  stimulate  the  reader 
to  some  deep  meditation.  Corridors  of 
Light  will  please  children  as  well  as 
adults.  Our  little  daughter  enjoyed  the 
reading  as  much  as  her  parents. 

The  first  section  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  some  sound  observations  on  child  psy¬ 
chology.  For  every  parent  of  a  blind  child 
the  book  contains  sound  advice.  The 
failures  of  many  blind  persons  are  di¬ 
rectly  attributable  to  the  over-protective 
attitudes  of  the  parents.  Dr.  Brown’s  book 
suggests  some  steps  which  might  well  be 
followed  by  intelligent  parents  of  visually 
handicapped  children. 

The  most  tragic  note  in  the  book  is 
the  realization  that  this  case  of  blindness 
need  never  have  occurred.  Had  the  attend¬ 
ing  physician  at  Eleanor  Brown’s  birth 
been  more  professional  and  alert  this 
tragedy  would  have  been  avoided.  The 
same  criticism  might  well  be  offered  of 
most  doctors  in  that  period  of  American 
medicine. 


*  Under  circumstances  similar  to  those  of  the 
author  of  this  book.  Dr.  Kuncel  has  taught  in 
the  Omaha  public  school  system  since  1935. 
His  assignments  have  included  regular  classroom 
teaching,  debate  coach,  head  of  the  social  studies 
department  since  1944  and  lecturer  at  Creighton 
University.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Omaha 
Education  Association  and  District  II  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Education  Association. 


Early  education  for  Eleanor  Brow] 
was  typical  of  the  training  of  most  blii 
people.  Her  home  life  made  her  love  anj 
appreciate  the  routine  which  the  scho<i 
for  the  blind  established  for  her.  Till 
bells  and  the  chapel  exercises  sounded 
too  familiar  to  me.  Unlike  Eleanor,  pro] 
ably  because  my  home  life  was  so  satb 
factory,  I  neither  loved  nor  appreciate 
the  routine  of  the  school  for  the  blind 
The  curriculum,  the  kinds  of  punishmei 
even  the  stuffed  birds  were  as  familiar 
me  as  my  own  similar  experiences  moii 
than  a  quarter-century  later. 

The  development  of  all  her  potential 
ties,  a  perceptive  mind,  good  study  habi 


and  facial  sense  of  “vision”  is  a  refresj 


ing  experience  in  a  world  where  too  mai 
handicapped  people  await  eagerly  tl 
largess  from  the  government.  Every  b< 
and  girl,  normal  or  handicapped,  coui 
profitably  read  the  struggle  for  comp; 
tence  in  the  educational  field. 

The  growth  of  good  work  habits  ar| 
strong  determination  to  succeed  we! 
keys  to  Eleanor  Brown’s  enrollment 
Ohio  State  University.  The  education! 
struggles  and  triumphs  form  a  recognj 
able  pattern  which  is  familiar  to  me 
every  detail.  The  advanced  degrees  at 
only  satisfactory  outcomes  in  a  total  li 
picture.  Ill  health  and  severe  strains,  mt 
tal  and  financial,  made  the  work  ai 
achievement  more  trying  and  more  mei 


ingful. 


Probably  the  greatest  difference  1 
tween  Miss  Brown  and  me  lies  in  o 
fears.  Miss  Brown  seems  to  possess 
significant  number  of  serious  fears  whi 
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ust  make  her  life  difficult.  Because  of 
y  background  with  a  brother  and  two 
sters,  I  have  few  fears.  Miss  Brown 
und  it  difficult  to  go  alone  through  her 
>me  city;  I  went  everywhere  without  a 
nde. 

}i  Miss  Brown’s  most  significant  achieve- 
ent,  in  my  opinion,  was  her  success  in 
aching  in  the  Dayton  public  school  sys- 
m.  Her  problems  and  achievements  pre- 
nt  a  vivid  picture  of  human  striving 
t  recognition  which  cannot  be  lightly 
smissed. 

In  one  respect  Miss  Brown  had  a  prob- 
m  which  I  have  never  faced.  In  her 
Nations  with  one  of  her  principals  I 
3tect  a  situation  which  is  most  distress- 
ig.  His  techniques  if  not  his  professional 
hies  were  open  to  serious  question.  My 
jivn  principals  have  always  been  gentle- 
len  of  the  highest  order.  They  have  al- 
ays  been  too  busy  with  the  important 
roblem  of  educating  children  to  spend 
hluable  time  and  taxpayers’  money  spy- 
ig  on  teachers.  This  suspicious  tendency 
a  the  part  of  an  administrator  could  be 
problem  which  might  prove  nearly 
isoluble. 

a  j  Another  aspect  of  Miss  Brown’s  teach- 
lg  career  which  brings  questions  to  my 
k  lind  is  the  practice  of  denying  commen¬ 


surate  compensation  for  all  teachers  of 
equal  competence.  Perhaps  due  to  the 
changing  times  or  more  friendly  school 
board  members  the  latter  have  always 
provided  salary  increases  to  me  along 
with  all  other  teachers.  Were  there  no 
professional  teachers’  organizations  ca¬ 
pable  of  meeting  this  challenge  and 
inequity? 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  book  Dr. 
Brown  spends  many  pages  in  praise  of 
her  beautiful  and  faithful  Seeing  Eye 
dogs.  For  some  blind  people  these  faith¬ 
ful  companions  provide  both  physical 
assistance  and  psychological  assurance. 
For  those  blind  people  who  need  the  dogs 
nothing  will  substitute.  For  sightless  in¬ 
dividuals  who  can  succeed  without  a  dog, 
this  additional  expense  and  conspicuous 
evidence  of  blindness  is  unnecessary.  As 
I  read  the  book,  I  wondered  how  a  dog 
would  fit  into  my  professional  work.  I 
could  find  no  need  for  such  assistance. 

If  you  are  feeling  depressed  Corridors 
of  Light  will  revive  your  spirits.  If  you 
are  feeling  too  satisfied,  this  book  will 
show  you  a  portrait  of  courage  which 
will  make  you  feel  humble.  For  old  and 
young,  blind  or  normal,  Eleanor  Brown’s 
Corridors  of  Light  is  a  delightful  experi¬ 
ence  from  beginning  to  end. 


P 

Appointments 


0 

li  jr  Recent  staff  changes  at  the  Southwest 
i  lehabilitation  Center,  at  Little  Rock, 
ai  Arkansas,  have  been  announced  by  Roy 

I.umpe,  managing  director. 

Lila  Lampkin,  formerly  secretary  at 
le  Center,  has  been  made  administrative 
a  Assistant.  She  has  been  with  the  Center 
ince  1946. 

i  Lyle  Thume,  blind  since  childhood,  and 
dsychologist-counselor  at  the  Center,  is 
i  ow  director  of  training  and  will  continue 
ills  role  of  testing  and  counseling 


trainees.  He  is  a  native  of  Michigan,  and 
received  an  A.B.  in  psychology  and  an 
M.A.  in  guidance  and  counseling  from 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Alton  B.  Goodrum,  physical  education 
and  recreational  director  and  braille  in¬ 
structor  at  the  Center,  has  been  relieved 
of  the  latter  responsibility  and  has  been 
made  field  worker  while  he  retains  di¬ 
rectorship  of  physical  education  and 
recreation.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Henderson 
State  Teachers  College. 
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Bailey  Bell,  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Alabama,  and  for  fifteen  years 
associated  with  the  Alabama  Employment 
Security  Division,  has  been  named  braille 
instructor.  He  lost  his  sight  about  seven 
years  ago  and  went  to  the  Center  as  a 
trainee  last  year. 

★  Robert  P.  Langford  was  appointed  as 
the  first  held  director  of  the  Hadley 
School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Mr.  Lang¬ 
ford  is  the  former  executive  director  of 
the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Society  for  the 
Blind.  He  has  the  responsibility  for  or¬ 
ganizing  and  developing  an  international 
public  relations  program  to  make  the 
world’s  only  home-study  school  for  the 
blind  better  known. 


Mr.  Langford  was  graduated  from  thl 
University  of  New  Mexico  with  a  degre< 
of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  psychology  an< 
sociology,  and  from  the  University  o 
Wisconsin  with  an  M.A.  in  vocationa 
guidance  and  public  relations.  He  ha 
been  a  held  representative  for  the  Philal 
delphia  Association  for  the  Blind  am 
director  of  the  Lycoming  County  (Penn 
sylvania)  Association  for  the  Blind. 

A  member  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Langford 
served  in  1953-54  as  chairman  of  Grouj 
C,  the  home  teacher — casework  division 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Council 
of  and  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Langford  is  married  and  has  tw| 
children.  He  was  blinded  in  a  shotgur 
accident  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 
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BUY  WHITE  CANES 

Made  in  Our  Workshop  with  100%  BLIND  LABOR 


Prices  F.O.B.  Bedford 

Straight  Shaft  —  $15.00  per  doz. 
Tapered  —  $18.00  per  doz. 

5%  discount  on  orders 
of  one  Gross  or  more. 

Shipping  weight  per  doz.  —  7-8  lbs. 

We  Invite  Your  Orders 

Bedford  Branch 

PENNA.  ASS'N  FOR  THE  BLIND 

P.  O.  Box  572  Bedford,  Penna. 


Quality  White  Canes 
Curved  Handle 
Refrigerator  White 
8"  Flame  Red  Tip 
Hard  Enamel  Finish 

Metal  Glider  Ferrule 
1 8  to  20  Inch  Taper 
or 

Straight  Shaft 
Made  of  Ash 
Light  of  Weight 
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t  Mme.  Georgette  Pisart,  longtime  Bel- 
ian  resident  of  the  United  States,  re- 
ently  received  the  coveted  medal  of 
Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  The 
ledal  was  presented  in  behalf  of  His 
lajesty,  Baudouin  I,  King  of  the 
Belgians,  by  His  Excellency  Baron  Silver- 
ruys,  Belgian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
states. 

The  decoration  was  given  to  Mme. 
hsart  to  honor  her  long  and  useful  life- 


ime  mission  of  drawing  closer  the  bonds 
if  friendship  between  her  country  and  the 
Jnited  States.  Joining  in  congratulations 
o  her  are  particularly  her  friends  among 
workers  for  the  blind  and  blind  people 
hemselves,  for  Mme.  Pisart  has  given 
nuch  of  her  life  to  service  in  behalf  of 
»lind  people,  especially  through  the  New 
fork  Association  for  the  Blind.  In  1952 
dme.  Pisart  was  one  of  three  representa- 
ives  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Hind  to  ceremonies  in  Paris  marking 
he  interment  of  the  ashes  of  Louis 
Iraille  in  the  Pantheon. 


ilk  Hon.  William  H.  Powers,  associate 
ustice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode 
sland,  blind  since  the  age  of  nineteen, 
lind  a  graduate  of  Perkins  School  for 
he  Blind,  was  the  honored  guest  on  “This 
s  Your  Life,”  the  nationwide  television 
?how,  early  in  February. 


k  Lord  Fraser  of  England  recently  ap- 
)ealed  successfully  to  the  House  of  Lords 
lot  to  limit  to  ten  years,  as  had  been  pro- 
losed,  the  period  within  which  claims 
or  injury  by  atomic  radiation  may  be 
nade  under  the  Nuclear  Installations 
(Licensing  and  Insurance)  Bill.  He  based 
lis  plea  on  the  contention  that  no  one 
:an  foretell  what  the  effect  of  radiation 
nay  be  any  given  number  of  years  after 
exposure.  He  cited  the  fact  that  blindness 


is  still  being  caused  among  men  exposed 
to  mustard  gas  used  by  the  Germans  in 
the  1914-18  war.  During  the  past  year, 
Lord  Fraser  said,  no  fewer  than  twenty 
men  entered  St.  Dunstan’s  now  totally 
blind  as  the  delayed  result  of  that  ex¬ 
perience. 

★  Frank  W.  Severne,  publisher  of  the 
Watkins  (New  York)  Express,  was  first 
named  to  the  board  of  visitors  of  his  alma 
mater,  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  in 
Batavia,  New  York,  in  1904.  In  1940  he 
was  elected  its  president,  the  post  he  con¬ 
tinues  to  hold.  That  is  a  record  of  unusual 
distinction.  But  even  a  more  singular  dis¬ 
tinction  no  doubt  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Severne  continues  so  high  in  the  es¬ 
teem  of  his  colleagues  at  ninety-eight,  the 
age  he  attained  in  January.  That  record 
can  confidently  be  pointed  to  as  unique 
in  this  country. 


New  Braille  Magazine 

The  first  number  of  New  Ventures,  a 
quarterly  periodical  in  braille,  was  issued 
free  of  charge  on  January  15  by  the 
Library  for  the  Blind,  a  department  of 
the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia.  This 
publication  consists  of  complete  articles 
from  Harpers  Magazine,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Saturday  Review  and  other  out¬ 
standing  periodicals.  Among  writers 
whose  articles  appear  in  the  Winter  issue 
are  William  Faulkner,  Henry  Steele  Com- 
mager,  Robert  Oppenheimer,  John  Ciardi 
and  Peter  Vierick.  New  Ventures  is 
printed  and  bound  by  the  Volunteers  Ser¬ 
vice  for  the  Blind  in  Philadelphia.  A 
limited  number  of  copies  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  for  each  issue. 
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Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of 
positions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those 
who  are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge 
is  made  and  we  will  print  as  many  as  space 
will  permit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional 
workers  which  are  of  a  non-commercial  nature. 
All  other  advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to :  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y. 


Position  Open  :  Social  worker,  master’s  degree 
from  accredited  school  of  social  work  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  work  for  the  blind,  preferably  with 
rehabilitation  emphasis;  should  be  able  to 
drive  a  car.  Starting  salary,  $5,500.  Write  to 
Rose  Resnick,  S.  F.  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
1097  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco  3,  Calif. 

f 

Position  Open  :  Recreation  coordinator,  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  recreation,  education,  or  psychol¬ 
ogy,  with  experience  in  group  work,  not 
necessarily  in  an  agency  for  the  blind.  Job 
involves  planning,  directing,  and  evaluating  a 
wide  variety  of  recreational  and  cultural  activi¬ 
ties  for  children,  young  adults,  and  senior  citi¬ 
zens;  knowledge  of  occupational  therapy  would 
be  helpful.  Starting  salary,  $5500.  Write  to 
Rose  Resnick,  S.  F.  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
1097  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco  3,  Calif. 

Position  Open  :  Executive  secretary,  social 
casework  agency  for  the  blind.  Formulates  and 
directs  programs  with  assistance  of  board  of 
directors;  supervises  four-member  staff;  enlists 
and  maintains  community  participation  in  pro¬ 
gram.  Requirements:  master’s  degree  in  social 
work  plus  experience  in  casework  and  adminis¬ 
trative  fields,  preferably  in  work  with  the  blind. 
Salary  $5,000-$7,200,  depending  on  experience 
and  qualifications.  Car  allowance,  three  weeks’ 
vacation,  annual  salary  increment.  Apply,  listing 
training,  experience,  references  and  brief  per¬ 
sonal  history,  to  Mr.  W.  Hill  Smith,  Chairman, 
Personnel  Committee.  Mecklenburg  County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  704  Louise  Ave., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Position  Open  :  Director  of  summer  program  at 
vacation  home  for  blind  women.  June  20-Sep- 
tember  6.  Apply  to  New  Jersey  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  46  Franklin  St.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

Position  Wanted:  Due  to  recent  loss  of  vision, 
wish  to  teach  blind  people  physical  education, 
physical  culture,  cane  travel,  camping.  Also 
qualified  in  agriculture  teaching  field.  Thirteen 
years  business  experience,  17  years  teaching  in¬ 
cluding  athletic  coaching,  basic  sciences,  physi¬ 
cal  education,  vocational  agriculture  and  FFA 
and  4-H  work.  B.S.  degree  in  agriculture.  Write 
V.  M.  Sullivan,  516  3rd  Ave.,  S.E.,  Waseca,  Minn. 


Position  Wanted:  Vocational  rehabilitatio 
counselor,  preferably  in  an  agency  for  th 
blind.  Master’s  degree  in  vocational  rehabilitej 
tion,  University  of  Kansas,  and  approximate! 
nine  months  of  traineeship  experience  Indus 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  an 
rehabilitation  institute,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Writ 
to  Richard  Schrempf,  2342  29th  St.,  Moline,  II 


Position  Wanted:  Totally  blind  woman  wishe 
position  as  home  teacher  or  in  public  relations 
Five  and  a  half  years  experience  as  home  teacl 
er.  Read,  write  braille  rapidly;  teach  hand 
crafts.  B.  A.  in  education  University  of  Cal 
fornia  at  Santa  Barbara.  Prefer  the  East.  Writ 
Mary  Hilton,  1828  East  Walnut  Street,  Pas 
dena,  Calif. 


Position  Wanted:  Totally  blind  man,  38,  BJ 
in  social  science,  desires  position  as  teacher  c 
in  related  work.  Experience  in  tutoring,  a< 
ministrative  and  industrial  work,  public  reli 
tions;  fourteen  years  in  elective  public  offic 
Excellent  traveler.  Willing  to  relocate.  Refe 
ences  furnished  on  request.  Write  James  I 
Connell,  186  Congress  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Position  Wanted:  Available  for  administra 
tion,  school  or  association  for  the  blind 
Cornell,  B.A.,  Harvard  Graduate  School  <j 
Education,  Ed.M.  Across-the-community  exp 
rience  as  consultant  and  staff  man  in  healtl 
welfare  (including  work  with  the  blind)  an 
industry.  Human  relations  approach  that 
knowledgeable  and  practical.  Write  Box  5| 
\7Vr#f  Diitlnnh 


■ 

Position  Wanted:  Partially  seeing  woman,  21 
would  like  position  as  a  teacher  of  young  blinf 
children  in  an  itinerant,  resource  room,  or  red 
dential  school  program.  B.A.  degree  in  vocation,, 
home  economics;  18  credit  hours  toward  M.J 
degree  in  education,  Syracuse  University,  will 
emphasis  on  educating  the  exceptional  chiL 
Five  years’  experience  teaching  young  bli 
children.  Write  to  Box  60,  New  Outlook. 


Position  Wanted:  Educational,  vocational,  pr' 
vocational  guidance  and  counseling  and  placj 
ment  work.  Experienced  English,  science  art 
social  studies  teacher.  Six  years’  experience 
manager  in  industry  and  food  marketing.  B. 
in  science,  one  year  medical  school,  M.A. 
elementary  education  and  M.A.  in  vocational  r 
habilitation.  Write  D.  Catalano,  31-65  46th  S 
Long  Island  City  3,  N.  Y. 


Position  Wanted:  Middle-aged  married  ma 
B.A.  degree,  much  experience  as  teacher  of  En| 
lish,  history,  library  in  public  high  school.  Desi  I 
connection  with  similar  school,  or  school  for  tl 
blind  or  related  position  in  other  organizatio 
Recently  lost  vision.  Well  adjusted.  Credentia 
on  file  AFB.  Best  references.  Write  Emme 
Walsh,  Box  234,  Pine  City,  Minn. 
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The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
is  a  professional  magazine 
for  workers  for  the  blind,  and  serves  as 
an  impartial  forum  for  all  views. 
Opinions  expressed  in  signed  articles 
are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  publisher. 


The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
in  May  1951  succeeded  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum. 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  was  founded 
in  1907  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
in  1942  it  absorbed  The  Teachers  Forum 
for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children, 
hich  had  been  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  19128. 
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CLASSIFIED  CORNER 


"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'It  can  not  be  done1 
it  was  done." 

— Helen  Keller 


The  extreme  needs  of  one  severely  handicapped  child 
led  to  the  development  of  a  plan  for  a  statewide  program  which 

may  have  broad  implications  in  the  coordination  of 
services  to  blind  and  deaf-blind  children. 


A  New  Plan  in  Kansas— 


Its  Development  and  Potentials 

ETTY  G.  RILEY 


N  July  1,  1955,  a  little  blue-eyed  six- 
^ar-o!d  blind  child  from  out  of  state 
as  carried  into  the  Hearing  and  Speech 
epartment  of  the  University  of  Kansas 
edical  Center.  She  weighed  under  thirty 
)unds  and  her  arms  and  legs  were 
>vered  with  a  mass  of  self-inflicted  sores, 
ae  couldn’t  walk,  she  had  no  speech, 
id  for  several  years  she  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  deaf  and  mentally  deficient.  The 
aff  of  the  Hearing  and  Speech  Depart¬ 
ment  had  never  worked  with  a  blind 
Dungster  before,  and  the  problems  pre- 
inted  by  this  case  seemed  at  first  almost 
tore  than  any  group  of  individuals  could 
;ope  to  tackle. 

According  to  the  record,  Janie*  was 
orn  prematurely  and  weighed  just  under 
iree  pounds  at  birth.  Her  mother  died 
ion  after  she  was  born  and  Janie  re¬ 
gained  in  a  hospital  incubator  for  ap- 
roximately  two  months.  Since  there  were 
o  relatives  able  or  willing  to  care  for 
ie  child,  she  was  then  placed  in  a  private 
lfants’  institution  where  she  was  con- 

Miss  Riley  is  field  worker  in  Services  to  the 
deaf -Blind  at  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
blind. 

*The  name  of  the  child  has  been  changed  for 
his  article. 


fined  to  a  crib  for  the  next  six  years. 
During  most  of  that  time  she  was  isolated 
from  the  other  children  and  her  contact 
with  human  beings  was  limited  to  that 
necessary  to  meet  her  physical  needs.  Re¬ 
ports  of  medical  and  psychological  ex¬ 
aminations  indicated  that  nothing  could 
be  done  for  her,  and  so,  as  she  grew 
older,  she  was  intermittently  kept  under 
sedation  and  restrained  by  a  leather  har¬ 
ness  to  keep  her  from  screaming  and 
climbing  out  of  bed. 

Through  the  interest  of  a  volunteer 
worker  at  the  institution,  who  had  heard 
of  the  program  for  preschool  deaf  chil¬ 
dren  conducted  by  the  Hearing  and 
Speech  Department,  Janie  was  finally 
taken  to  the  University  of  Kansas  Medical 
Center. 

It  was  immediately  obvious  to  the  staff 
there  that  Janie  was  not  totally  deaf,  and 
audiological  assessment  substantiated  this 
observation.  Tests  administered  at  that 
time  revealed  a  functional  hearing  loss 
of  approximately  sixty  decibels,  which 
in  a  sighted  child  would  be  considered  a 
moderately  severe  impairment.  She  was 
then  referred  to  the  Pediatrics,  Ophthal¬ 
mology  and  Otorhinology  Departments 
where  she  was  described  as  a  “poorly- 


developed,  poorly-nourished  child,”  blind 
from  retrolental  fibroplasia  and  with  vari¬ 
ous  apparent  behavioral  disturbances. 
Her  neuro-muscular  coordination  was 
considered  poor,  but  her  “neurological 
examination  failed  to  reveal  anything 
pointing  to  a  definite  focus  of  injury 
other  than  her  speech  and  vision  defects.” 

She  was  not  toilet-trained,  and  her  diet 
consisted  of  soft  food,  spoon  fed.  Any 
object  placed  in  her  hand  was  immedi¬ 
ately  thrown  over  her  back,  and  her  gen¬ 
eral  behavior  pattern  was  one  of  scratch¬ 
ing  herself  and  others,  biting,  pulling  hair 
and  attempting  imitations  of  a  baby’s  cry. 
When  left  alone,  she  curled  up  in  a  fetal 
position  with  her  head  cradled  in  her 
arms. 

Janie’s  need  for  love  and  affection  was 
apparent  from  the  start.  It  was  also  recog¬ 
nized  that  optimum  learning  could  take 
place  only  if  a  one-to-one  relationship 
could  be  established  with  a  warm,  accept¬ 
ing  person  on  the  staff.  Her  response  to 
the  volunteer  at  the  institution  lent  sup¬ 
port  to  the  feasibility  of  such  a  goal.  With 
this  in  mind,  Janie  was  seen  each  day  for 
the  next  month  by  one  therapist  in  the 
Hearing  and  Speech  Department,  who 
worked  with  her  from  five  minutes  to  one 
hour  at  a  time.  During  this  period,  she 
was  also  observed  by  the  staff  psycholo¬ 
gist,  and  by  members  of  the  Social  Ser¬ 
vices  and  Physical  Medicine  Departments. 

Rapid  Progress  Noted 

Suggestions  made  by  the  therapist  were 
carried  out,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month 
Janie  was  able  to  point  to  her  shoe,  arm, 
eyes,  bow,  dress,  nose,  thumb,  etc.  She 
was  beginning  to  stand  alone  holding 
onto  a  table  top,  imitate  certain  sounds, 
master  the  blowing  of  a  horn,  listen  for 
sounds  and  recognize  them,  listen  to 
phonograph  records  and  follow  nursery 
rhymes  with  appropriate  motions.  She 
also  expressed  negative  feelings  about 
those  things  she  was  not  interested  in  and 
positive  ones  about  those  she  enjoyed. 

After  this  successful  trial,  arrange¬ 


ments  were  made  for  Janie  to  receiv 
speech  and  hearing  therapy  twice  a  weel 


:ere 


on  an  out-patient  basis.  Although  tin- 
weeks  had  passed  since  her  last  visi 
Janie  sat  in  a  chair  for  nearly  an  hou 
during  the  first  lesson,  working,  listenin 
and  anxiously  awaiting  the  next  movi 
She  was  considered  to  be  happier  anj  Ik 
healthier,  and  showed  definite  personality 
growth.  At  that  time  she  placed  the  ea:p 
phones  on  her  own  head  and  seemed  eij 
thralled  with  the  music  that  was  amplifi 
to  only  forty  decibels  of  intensity.  Froi, 
then  on,  Janie’s  progress  was  rapid.  I| 
three  months’  time  she  had  learned 
walk  by  herself,  hold  a  cup,  and  imitall 
sounds  of  animals,  such  as  “meow” 
cat  and  “bow-wow”  for  dog.  She  w 
learning  to  reach  for  objects  and  curl  h 
fingers  around  them  and  explore  theij 
shape. 

By  March  of  1956 — after  eight  monthL 
of  therapy  in  the  Hearing  and  Speec  R 
Department — Janie’s  personality  had  b 
come  more  like  that  of  an  interested  litt 
girl.  She  was  described  as  “a  laughin 
child  who  is  beginning  to  associate  thin£ 
that  go  together.”  She  had  learned  to  rid; 
a  bike,  walk  up  and  go  down  a  slide  b 
herself,  and  was  attempting  to  walk  u] 
stairs  alone.  Her  aggressiveness  had  sul 
sided  and  she  had  learned  to  substitul 
a  warm  and  friendly  attitude  towar 
people. 

Of  all  the  changes  that  took  place,  hov 
ever,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  w< 
that  related  to  Janie’s  hearing.  By  Jam 
ary,  1956,  it  had  become  apparent  to  tli 
Hearing  and  Speech  staff  that  she  had 
great  deal  more  hearing  than  had  or 
ginally  been  indicated  through  audi< 
logical  testing.  To  make  absolutely  ce 
tain  of  these  findings,  therapy  w* 
continued  and  Janie’s  hearing  was  teste 
and  re-tested  before  her  case  was  presente 
on  March  2,  1956,  at  a  general  conferenc 
of  the  Departments  of  Pediatrics,  Ped 
atric  Psychiatry,  Hearing  and  Speec 
and  the  Child  Study  Unit  of  the  Medic 
Center.  An  excerpt  from  her  hearinji 
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valuation  stated:  “Child  definitely  re¬ 
nted  to  familiar  songs  at  about  a  ten- 
i  fifteen-decibel  level.  Definite  responses 
ere  also  obtained  to  very  high  frequency 
»nes  and  whistles.  General  impression  is 
tat  this  child  has  hearing  which  is  within 
armal  limits,  and  that  a  slight  loss,  if 

exists,  is  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
reclude  the  development  of  speech.  ’ 

It  was  further  stated  that  Janie’s  under- 
anding  of  language  was  becoming  more 
3ute  each  day  and  that  she  could  follow 
mple  verbal  directions,  such  as  “close 
le  door,”  “open  the  window,”  “turn 
round,”  etc.  Although  she  could  then 
ay  a  few  familiar  phrases  with  good  in- 
ection,  it  was  felt  that  her  potential  in 
lis  area  could  not  be  demonstrated  until 
he  lived  in  “a  talking  environment  where 
he  could  hear  and  feel  words,  phrases 
jnd  sentences  over  and  over  again,  and 
ot  in  an  environment  where  baby  cries 
re  continually  heard.” 
j  The  establishment  of  a  close  mother- 
hild  relationship  was  considered  impera- 
ive  for  Janie,  and  foster-home  care  was 
trongly  recommended  at  the  March  2 
Conference. 

Through  the  persistent  efforts  and  in- 
erest  of  the  Medical  Center  staff  and 
ihe  child  welfare  services  of  Janie’s  home 
tate,  foster-home  placement  finally  be¬ 
came  a  reality  in  the  fall  of  1956. 

ianie's  Future 

j  At  this  point  it  would  be  gratifying  to 
)e  able  to  state  that  Janie  is  now  func- 
ioning  as  a  normal  little  ten-year-old 
jvhose  only  handicap  is  blindness.  That, 
mfortunately,  is  not  the  case.  Although 
ihe  has  continued  to  show  growth  in 
ffiysical  and  social  areas,  and  seems  to 
Understand  everything  that  is  said  to  her, 
Janie  is  still  a  “retarded”  child. 

In  the  past  two  and  a  half  years  she  has 
lived  in  three  foster  homes,  and  has  yet 
o  experience  the  security  of  a  continuing 
j  elationship.  For  six  months  last  year  she 
Attended  a  nursery  school  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren.  As  a  result  of  this  experience,  it 


was  felt  that  she  could  probably  benefit 
from  further  education  if  this  could  be 
provided  in  a  setting  that  offered  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  individual  attention  and  skillful 
diagnostic  teaching.  Through  the  cooper¬ 
ative  planning  of  the  state  child  welfare 
services  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  arrangements  are  now  be¬ 
ing  made  for  Janie’s  admission  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  attempt  to  evaluate  her 
potential  for  further  learning. 

Perhaps  the  next  few  years  will  tell  to 
what  extent  the  damage  suffered  through 
seven  years  of  social  and  emotional  dep¬ 
rivation  can  actually  be  overcome  and 
how  much  may  be  irreversible. 


What  happens  to  Janie  is  of  tremen¬ 
dous  interest  to  those  of  us  who  have 
come  to  know  her  over  the  years.  We 
have  another  reason,  however,  for  telling 
her  story  at  this  time.  The  heartening 
work  done  with  her,  perhaps  more  than 
any  other  single  factor,  encouraged  the 
staff  of  the  University  of  Kansas  Medical 
Center  to  expand  their  children’s  services 
to  include  the  observation  and  study  of 
deaf-blind"'  youngsters  from  Kansas. 

Through  a  referral  system  set  Up  co¬ 
operatively  with  the  State  Division  of 
Services  for  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  nine  such  chil¬ 
dren  have  been  studied  at  repeated  inter¬ 
vals  over  the  past  several  years. 

As  a  result  of  the  Medical  Center’s 
findings,  a  series  of  meetings  was 
launched  in  January  of  this  year  which 
may  set  a  precedent  in  the  development 
of  services  to  deaf-blind  children  on  a 
statewide  basis.*  " 


* The  term  “deaf-blind as  used  in  this  article, 
refers  to  children  with  any  combination  of  seri¬ 
ous  visual  and  auditory  impairments. 

** Although  thirty-five  states  are  now  enabled 
by  law  to  provide  tuition  for  the  education  of 
deaf-blind  children,  none  of  these  states,  to  the 
author  s  knowledge,  has  developed  a  coordinated 
program  of  service  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  such  youngsters  both  at  the  preschool  and 
school-age  level. 
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The  first  of  these  meetings,  which  was 
called  by  the  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  and  held  in  Topeka,  brought  to¬ 
gether  a  carefully  selected  group  of 
people  representing  the  following  agen¬ 
cies  and  organizations:  U.  S.  Children’s 
Bureau  (regional  office) ;  University  of 
Kansas  Medical  Center ;  Kansas  School 
for  the  Blind;  Kansas  State  School  for 
the  Deaf;  State  Division  of  Services  for 
the  Blind;  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health 
(Division  of  Maternal  and  Child  Health); 
State  Department  of  Education  (Division 
of  Special  Education) ;  Kansas  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind ;  Division  of  Child 
Welfare;  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

Program  Proposals 

r 

The  recommendations  made  at  this 
conference,  and  at  a  subsequent  meeting 
held  on  February  6,  provide  a  framework 
within  which,  it  is  hoped,  the  service 
needs  of  all  deaf-blind  children  within 
the  state  can  eventually  be  met.  These 
needs  were  outlined  as  follows: 

1.  Diagnostic  workup  (including  long¬ 
term  study  where  necessary). 

2.  Prosthesis. 

3.  Parent  counseling  (for  preschool 
and  school-age  children). 

4.  Educational  opportunities. 

In  order  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
this  broad  program  of  service,  the  follow¬ 
ing  proposals  were  made: 

1.  That  children  reported  as  deaf-blind 
be  studied  at  the  Children’s  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Unit  of  the  Kansas  University  Medi¬ 
cal  Center  on  either  a  short-  or  long-term 
basis,  depending  upon  the  problems  in¬ 
volved;  and  that  the  cost  of  such  study 
and  necessary  prosthetic  devices  be  un¬ 
derwritten  by  an  appropriate  resource 
in  the  state.  Until  such  funds  are  made 
available,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Division 
of  Services  for  the  Blind  would  defray 
these  expenses. 

2.  That  a  counselor  be  obtained  whose 
headquarters  would  be  located  in  Kansas 
City,  Kansas.  This  counselor  would  work 


in  close  association  with  the  MedicaM 
Center  and  the  State  School  for  the  Dea 
in  serving  preschool  and  school-age  deaf: 
blind  children  and  their  parents.  Sh 
would  be  in  the  employ  of  the  Divisioii 
of  Child  Welfare  and  would  carry  othe 
responsibilities  as  well,  since  this  was  no 
considered  to  be  a  full-time  job.  The  fol 
lowing  qualifications  were  considere< 
requisite  for  the  role :  A  basic  back 
ground  in  social  casework  with  addi 
tional  preparation  in  the  areas  of  chil< 
development,  deafness  and  blindness. 

3.  That  a  bill  be  introduced  in  th 
current  session  of  the  legislature  whicl 
would  authorize  payment  for  educationa 
services  for  deaf-blind  children  in  pro 
grams  within  the  state,  or  at  out-of-stat< 
schools  when  adequate  in-state  facilitie 
are  not  available.  It  was  also  recommend 
ed  that  the  Division  of  Special  Education 
be  designated  as  the  appropriate  agenc; 
to  administer  the  funds.*  It  was  agree 
that,  in  the  interim,  the  Division  of  Ser 
vices  for  the  Blind  would  extend  its  pro; 
gram  as  far  as  financially  possible  t 
cover  tuition  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 


Out-of-state  Schools 
Slated  to  Participate 


At  a  third  meeting,  which  has  beei 
scheduled  as  a  two-day  session  to  be  heht 
this  spring  at  the  Medical  Center  in  Kanj| 
sas  City,  Kansas,  case  studies  of  six  deal 
blind  children  will  be  presented  to  th| 
planning  group.  The  children  themselvejl 
will  be  brought  there  for  observation  a|| 
that  time.  In  addition  to  the  organize 
tions  listed  above,  representatives  from  th<( 
four  schools**  in  the  United  States  wbicl 
accept  out-of-state  pupils  in  their  deal! 
blind  departments  will  be  invited  to  par 
ticipate  in  this  two-day  observation  anti 


*Just  before  this  issue  went  to  press,  word  wa 
received  from  Kansas  that  such  a  bill  ( S.B.  335 I 
has  been  passed  by  the  state  legislature  in  it\ 
current  session. 


** Alabama  Institute  for  Deaf  and  Blind,  Th\ 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  th\ 
Blind,  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind,  and  Wash] 
ington  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
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udy  program.  Perkins  School  for  the 
[ind,  which  maintains  the  largest  of 
ese  departments,  will  be  represented  by 
staff  team  who  have  studied  similar 
lildren  to  determine  their  readiness  for 
hool.  Since  all  six  of  these  children  are 
3W  of  school  age,  or  approaching  school 
>;e,  it  is  hoped  that,  with  the  consultative 
3lp  of  these  various  specialists,  suitable 
lucational  recommendations  can  be 
tade. 


All  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  deaf- 
blind  children  recognize  that  principles 
and  standards  of  diagnostic  evaluation 
must  be  based  on  research  findings,  and 
we  are  looking  forward  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  research  in  the  near  future. 
In  the  meantime,  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
type  of  program  undertaken  in  Kansas 
will  serve  to  encourage  other  states  which 
have  long  been  troubled  by  the  unmet 
needs  of  these  youngsters. 


The  Initial  Psychological 
Reaction  to  Blindness 

MARY  K.  BAUMAN 


Iach  of  us  has  two  identities,  two  per- 
malities,  two  selves. 

!  One  is  the  self  of  fact,  the  self  which  is 
jemonstrated  by  action,  accomplishment, 
nd  various  objective  measures;  insofar 
s  those  around  us  are  objective  with  re¬ 
gard  to  us,  not  prejudiced  either  for  us 
y  affection  or  against  us  by  dislike,  this 
elf  of  fact  is  the  self  they  know.  To  the 
vorld,  this  self  of  established  fact  is  the 
eal  self. 

The  second  self  is  the  individual  as  he 
s  seen  by  himself.  Probably  no  one  has 
ver  seen  himself  quite  as  others  see  him. 
^ach  of  us  has  a  self-image,  more  or  less 
Conscious,  more  or  less  complex,  and  to  us 
his  is  the  only  real  self.  Psychologists 
jail  this  the  self-concept, 
i  Although  it  is  perhaps  an  oversimpli- 
ication,  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  adjust- 
nent  is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which 
!  he  self-concept  agrees  with  the  factual  and 
demonstrable  self.  In  other  words,  adjust- 
5  nent  is  measured  by  how  realistic  the 

1 1  Mrs.  Bauman,  psychologist  and  co-director  of 

t he  Personnel  Research  and  Guidance  Center,  in 
\ [Philadelphia,  presented  this  paper  at  the  con- 
mention  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
{Teachers  of  the  Blind,  held  at  Richmond,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  last  October. 
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individual  is  about  himself.  Here  I  am 
using  the  word  adjustment  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferently  than  we  sometimes  do  in  rehabil¬ 
itation  when  we  are  speaking  in  terms 
of  independence  or  success  in  a  job.  As  I 
am  using  the  term,  an  individual  can  be 
quite  well  adjusted  if  he  is  totally  unable 
to  support  himself,  recognizes  this  fact, 
and  behaves  in  accordance  with  it. 

The  differences  between  the  self-concept 
and  the  demonstrated  self  are  very  great. 
In  its  most  extreme  form,  this  lack  of 
realism  can  lead  to  very  bizarre  behavior, 
as  when  an  individual  who  was  not  even 
near  the  scene  of  a  crime  gives  himself 
up  to  the  police  and  “confesses”  that  he 
committed  it.  This  happens  in  many  cases 
of  crimes  which  receive  unusual  publicity; 
of  course,  the  police  quickly  show  that 
such  an  individual  really  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  knows  nothing  but  what  was 
in  the  newspapers,  and  dismiss  him  as  a 
crank.  This  is  usually  the  result  of  a 
self-concept  involving  great  guilt  so  that 
the  individual  thinks  he  has  committed 
terrible  crimes.  A  less  extreme  case  is  that 
of  the  middle-aged  person  who  is  unable 
to  accept  the  fact  that  years  have  passed 
and  insists  upon  acting  and  dressing  as 
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if  he  were  still  quite  young.  These  may  be 
very  nice  people  who  live  relatively  normal 
lives,  but  they  never  get  over  being  “kit¬ 
tenish.”  They  seem  unable  to  grow  old 
gracefully  because,  in  their  self-concepts, 
they  actually  are  not  old. 

In  short,  we  all  have  a  picture  of  our¬ 
selves,  and  often  it  is  a  very  fixed  picture. 
When  anything  occurs  to  attack  that  pic¬ 
ture  and  discredit  it,  we  are  on  the  defen¬ 
sive.  We  make  excuses,  at  least  to  ourselves 
and  sometimes  to  others,  to  explain  away 
the  slight  to  our  self-concept.  When  her 
friends,  in  a  moment  of  rare  candor,  tell 
the  kittenish  individual  to  “act  her  age,” 
she  is  likely  to  say,  “Oh,  you’re  just 
jealous  because  you  show  your  age  more 
than  I  do.”  What  we  do,  what  we  say,  and 
how  we  dress  are  all  reflections  of  our  self- 
concepts. 

Not  only  do  we  all  have  concepts  of 
ourselves,  concepts  which  vary  more  or 
less  from  the  demonstrated  self,  but  we 
also  have  concepts  of  many  other  things 
and  kinds  of  people,  and  these  concepts 
also  vary  more  or  less  from  fact.  We 
have,  for  example,  a  concept  of  what  sales¬ 
men  are  like;  we  tend  to  think  of  them  as 
extroverted,  talkative,  somewhat  aggres¬ 
sive  people,  and  we  may  even  speak  of  a 
person  who  is  not  a  salesman  as  “the  sales 
type.”  We  have  a  concept  of  what  a  movie 
star  is  like — beautiful,  glamorous,  expen¬ 
sively  dressed;  so  that  when  we  see  some¬ 
one  like  Shirley  Booth,  we  might  say  she 
does  not  look  like  a  movie  star. 

Blindness  and  the  Self-concept 

And  most  seeing  people  also  have  some 
concept  of  a  blind  person.  Perhaps  there 
is  less  agreement,  in  the  thinking  of  the 
general  public,  about  this  concept  than 
about  that  of  a  movie  star,  but  some  con¬ 
cept  is  there,  shaped  by  whatever  the  seeing 
person  has  observed  or  heard  or  read. 

When  blindness  occurs  in  an  adult,  it 
occurs  in  an  individual  who  already  has 
fairly  fixed  concepts  both  of  himself  and 
of  “a  blind  person.”  His  initial  psycholog¬ 
ical  reaction  depends  on  how  nearly  his 


concept  of  a  blind  person  fits  his  concepf 
of  himself.  The  specific  nature  of  his  re! 
action  depends  upon  where  these  concept 
differ. 

■  Tj 

It  is  impossible  to  do  more  here  that 
give  a  few  illustrations  of  areas  in  whiclf 
the  concepts  differ,  and  the  probable  ef 
fects  of  these  differences.  Actually,  I  thinl 


it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  n< 


two  cases  are  exactly  alike. 


Denial,  Temporary  Acceptance 
or  Apathy  May  Follow  Loss 


Let  us  consider  first  those  cases  in  whicl 
the  individual  can  find  no  similarity  be  I 
tween  his  concept  of  himself  and  his  con! 
cept  of  a  blind  person.  Perhaps  the  mos 
frequent  reaction  here  is  the  attempt  t 
deny  the  visual  loss. 

Where  the  loss  is  not  complete,  the  inp 
dividual  may  refuse  to  discuss  his  pro 
lems  with  an  agency  for  blind  people,  maT 
refuse  offers  of  assistance  such  as  readers! 
may  even  continue  to  drive  a  car  despit 
extreme  danger  to  himself  and  to  others 
Unfortunately,  in  many  of  these  cases,  th 
person  is  much  less  successful  than  b 
could  be  if  he  were  willing  to  accept  th 
advice  of  the  agency.  Many  of  us  hav 
known  young  people  who,  in  spite  o 
obviously  very  limited  vision,  have  refuse* 
to  attend  sight-saving  classes  or  a  schoc 
for  the  blind  even  though  they  were  clos 
to  failure  in  regular  school  classes.  Whei 
at  last  such  individuals  or  their  familie 
are  persuaded  to  adjust  to  the  visual  defec 
by  taking  education  in  a  suitable  form 
they  often  do  well  unless  too  much  of  th  A 
foundation  was  lost  in  the  early  years.  Ifl 
am  sure  we  also  know  people  of  rathe 
good  ability  whose  partial  visual  handica 
has  limited  them  to  employment  as  laboi 
ers  for  years  simply  because  they  wouL 
not  work  with  an  agency  toward  mor 
suitable  training  and  placement.  Of  sue 
people  it  would  be  possible  to  say  tha 
their  concept  of  themselves  as  sighte 
people  was  more  important  than  the  cor 
cept  of  themselves  as  successful  peoph 
Or  perhaps  we  should  say  that,  in  thei 
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ses,  the  concept  of  blindness  was  one 
such  utter  hopelessness  and  dependence 
otherwise  so  unacceptable  that  even  the 
west  job  as  a  seeing  person  seemed  pref¬ 
able.  One  very  familiar  form  of  initial 
action  to  blindness,  then,  is  to  deny  that 
le  is  blind,  to  insist  upon  continuing 
live  entirely  as  a  seeing  person  at  any 
st  to  success  or  normal  contacts. 

The  denial  in  the  case  of  the  person  who 
totally  blind  or  nearly  so  will  probably 
Ice  the  form  of  insisting  that  his  sight 
ill  be  restored  and  that,  consequently, 
will  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  learn 
live  as  a  blind  person.  In  this,  unfor- 
nately,  many  well-meaning  people,  in- 
iding  some  members  of  the  medical 
jofession,  frequently  encourage  the  in- 
vidual.  In  some  cases  he  goes  from  one 
lysician  or  hospital  to  another  in  the 
in  hope  that  one  will  be  able  to  help 
m;  and  often  he  continues  to  do  this, 
id  his  family  continues  to  take  him,  even 
ough  reputable  physicians  have  repeat- 
ly  said  that  no  restoration  of  sight  is 
♦ssible.  Perhaps  this  period  will  be  more 
iderstandable  to  professional  workers  if 
is  recognized  as  one  in  which  the  in  di¬ 
dual  is  struggling  with  the  differences 
tween  his  concept  of  himself  as  a  seeing 
t  rson  and  his  concept  of  blindness.  Ail 
|  us  can  accept  temporary  changes  in  our- 
Ives  more  readily  than  permanent  ones, 
hen  the  woman  who  cannot  picture  her- 
jlf  as  aging  looks  in  her  mirror  one  day, 
e  may  see  unmistakable  signs  of  the 
;ars — signs  which  even  she  cannot  over- 
ok — but  she  is  likely  to  say,  “I  am  just 
'ed,  tomorrow  I  will  look  young  again.” 
So,  when  the  loss  of  vision  is  so  great 
at  the  individual  cannot  deny  it,  the 
st  step  toward  acceptance  may  be  admit- 
ig  it  on  a  temporary  basis.  Naturally, 
our  acceptance  of  blindness  is  only  for 
short  time,  we  will  behave  in  a  way 
at  should  cause  the  period  of  blindness 
end;  that  is,  we  will  seek  medical  and 
Jirhaps  spiritual  help  to  restore  vision. 

(  lis  is  normal  behavior,  the  only  kind  of 
diavior  anyone  should  expect,  granted 


the  idea  of  temporary  loss.  Here  the 
family  enters  the  picture  to  a  marked 
degree,  for  temporary  acceptance  seems 
to  be  a  very  frequent  family  reaction. 

A  third  type  of  initial  reaction  to  blind¬ 
ness  may  be  one  of  apparent  apathy,  and 
I  believe  that  this  occurs  for  at  least  a 
very  brief  period  in  more  cases  than  might 
be  apparent  from  our  records  since  we  do 
not  too  often  see  the  client  soon  enough 
to  observe  it.  During  this  time  the  indi¬ 
vidual  seems  to  withdraw  into  himself ; 
pays  little  attention  to  what  goes  on 
around  him;  may  say  little  when  address¬ 
ed,  show  little  interest  in  food,  stop  caring 
for  his  appearance  and  grooming.  Some¬ 
times  this  behavior  is  confused  with  the 
behavior  found  in  depression,  and  it  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  period  of  mourn¬ 
ing  for  the  lost  sight;  but  where  real 
evidences  of  apathy  appear  I  believe  the 
condition  should  be  differentiated  from 
depression,  for  I  think  that  its  psychologi¬ 
cal  basis  is  quite  different. 

I  believe  that  what  happens  during  this 
period,  which  varies  in  length  and  may 
be  very  brief,  is  that  the  person  knows 
quite  definitely  that  he  is  blind,  and  deep 
inside  him  there  is  no  real  denial.  How¬ 
ever,  his  concept  of  a  blind  person  is  so 
foreign  to  his  concept  of  himself  that  he 
cannot  identify  himself  with  it  at  all.  His 
definite  knowledge  of  his  blindness  has 
destroyed,  killed,  as  it  were,  the  self  he 
once  was,  but  there  is  nothing  else  that 
he  can  become.  Therefore,  it  would  be 
fair  to  say  that,  for  a  while,  in  his  own 
deepest  thoughts,  he  does  not  exist  at  all. 
In  the  light  of  this,  it  is  natural  that  he 
would  not  react  to  the  world  around  him 
to  any  real  extent,  that  he  would  not  care 
about  food  or  dress:  he  does  not  exist.  Or, 
where  the  feeling  is  slightly  less  intense, 
he  does  not  know  what  to  say  or  how  to 
act  because,  as  I  pointed  out  above,  we 
act  and  dress  and  speak  in  accordance  with 
our  concepts  of  ourselves — and  this  person 
is  between  concepts,  so  to  speak.  He  has 
no  guide  for  his  reactions. 

All  of  the  reactions  to  visual  loss  which 
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I  have  discussed  thus  far  have  been  reac¬ 
tions  in  which  the  individual  could  see 
little  or  nothing  in  common  between  his 
concept  of  himself  and  his  concept  of  a 
blind  person.  However,  there  are  cases 
where  the  two  concepts  have  enough  simi¬ 
larity  so  that  the  individual  can  quickly 
make  at  least  some  moves  toward  adjust¬ 
ment. 

A  Realistic  Outlook 

Happiest  of  all  is  the  situation  where 
the  newly  blinded  individual  has  had  for¬ 
tunate  experiences  with  blind  people, 
knows  rather  realistically  what  he  is  likely 
to  be  able  to  do  as  a  blind  person,  and 
willingly  attempts  to  do  this.  We  see  this 
type  of  easy  acceptance  of  the  concept 
of  himself  as  a  blind  person  in  cases  where 
there  have  been  other  successful  blind 
members  of  the  family,  or  where  the  in¬ 
dividual,  before  losing  his  sight,  had 
friends  who  were  well-adjusted  blind  peo¬ 
ple.  When  he,  himself,  experiences  visual 
loss,  he  sees  himself  as  like  those  he  has 
loved  and  admired,  and  he  does  not  fear 
that  he  will  lose  the  love  and  admiration 
of  people  around  him.  This  does  not  nec¬ 
essarily  mean  that  he  experiences  no  fear 
in  learning  to  live  without  vision.  Travel 
problems,  steps,  traffic,  obstacles,  are  just 
as  real  hazards  for  him,  and  the  bruises 
he  collects  in  achieving  independence  are 
just  as  painful  as  if  he  had  no  such  favor¬ 
able  concept  of  blind  people.  It  does  not 
mean  that  he  does  not  suffer  all  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  losing  his  way,  having 
to  ask  help  and  perhaps  being  rebuffed, 
not  being  able  to  read  his  own  letters, 
not  knowing  when  he  has  caught  the 
parsley  instead  of  the  peas  on  his  fork. 
The  irritations,  the  frustrations,  are  still 
there  and  he  would  not  be  human-  if  he 
did  not  feel  annoyance.  But  his  picture  of 
himself  as  a  blind  person  is  a  picture  with 
which  he  can  live  comfortably. 

Almost  equally  happy  is  the  situation 
where  the  individual’s  concept  of  himself 
emphasizes  some  element  not  materially 
affected  by  loss  of  vision.  For  example, 


a  successful  professional  pianist  who  deeplj 
loved  his  work  and  had  few  other  interes 
would  probably  not  feel  that  any  real! 
essential  elements  of  his  self-concept  we 
affected  by  loss  of  vision.  True,  he  mig 
now  need  a  guide  to  get  to  his  engagi  s 
ments,  he  might  need  someone  to  chec 
his  grooming  before  a  public  appearance 
but  he  could  still  play  his  beloved  pian< 
and  his  life,  therefore,  has  not  chang 
in  any  really  important  element. 

There  are  also  cases  where,  althou 
the  individual  conceives  of  blindness 
a  state  of  dependence,  he  does  not  find  th; 
unacceptable.  This  is  most  likely  to  occi 
when  the  indivdiual  has  not  felt  very  su 
cessful  as  a  seeing  person  and  has  moi  1 
or  less  consciously  been  seeking  an  excu*  j 
for  his  failure.  Blindness  may,  in  his  vie\b 
give  a  very  acceptable  excuse  for  makir  1 
no  further  effort.  He  feels  that  the  worj 
owes  blind  people  a  living,  that  the  seeir 
should  adjust  to  the  blind,  not  expect  the) 
to  meet  the  standards  met  by  the  seein 
With  a  visual  handicap  this  individual 
feels  he  need  no  longer  try  to  compet!' 
and  any  failures  which  he  experiences  a 
not  really  his  failures  but  the  completed 
excusable  result  of  his  visual  defect.  F<)  i 
such  individuals,  blindness  is  actually  h 
release  from  the  struggle  which  life  pre\ 
ously  represented. 


Concepts  of  Largest  Group 
Agree  in  Some  Areas 


Long  as  my  list  has  been  to  this  poirl 
each  of  the  preceding  groups  is  probab 
relatively  small.  Probably  much  the  large! 
group  of  newly  blinded  people  falls  in!  ion 
the  last  category:  those  for  whom  t 
self-concept  and  the  concept  of  a  blii 
person  are  similar  in  some  areas  but  diffj 
in  one  or  more  very  important  wa 
This  is  unquestionably  the  group  ini 
which  most  of  our  clients  fall  because 
number  of  the  people  in  the  groups 
discussed  earlier  do  not  seek  the  assista 
of  an  agency. 

We  try  to  work  with  these  people 
two  ways.  In  many  cases  we  must  start 
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ying  to  change  their  concepts  of  blind 
jople.  We  do  this  by  our  own  example, 
f  telling  them  what  blind  people  are 
)ing  and  how  they  do  it,  and  by  intro- 
jcing  them  to  well-adjusted  blind  people. 

hanging  the  Self-concept 

Secondly,  and  of  course  often  concur- 
tntly,  we  help  them  change  their  concepts 
themselves.  This  is  perhaps  the  out- 
anding  function  of  home  teaching:  teacli- 
ig  not  merely  the  skills  of  daily  living, 
ie  crafts,  travel,  braille  and  typing,  but 
uhaps  more  importantly,  teaching  pa- 
ence  to  the  frustrated,  human  relations 
>  the  lonely  or  the  belligerent,  bravery  to 
timorous,  and  caution  to  the  fool- 
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ardy.  In  so  doing  the  home  teacher  grad- 
ally  changes  each  client’s  concept  of  him- 
*lf,  for,  as  I  said  before,  we  all  act  in 
ccordance  with  our  concepts  of  ourselves, 
nd  if  our  behavior  materially  changes  it 
lust  be  because  the  concept  on  which  it 
as  based  has  changed.  I  shall  not  attempt 
)  enumerate  the  many  kinds  of  changes 
hich  are  possible,  nor  to  describe  how 
lese  changes  may  be  achieved.  Discussion 
f  this  area  would  be  a  treatise  on  home 
:aching,  which  others  are  better  qualified 
lan  I  to  write. 

I  would  merely  like  to  add  one  point: 
7hen  we  deal  with  the  many  clients  whose 
df-concepts  partially  match  their  concepts 
f  a  blind  person,  we  will  make  the  great- 
st  progress  if  we  start  by  carefully  ana- 
zing  where  the  differences  between  the 
vo  concepts  lie.  Because  the  profession  of 
ome  teaching  does  relate  closely  to  voca- 
onal  rehabilitation  and  many  agencies 
;em  dominated  by  vocational  rehabilita- 
on  goals,  we  sometimes  tend  to  assume 
lat  the  client’s  area  of  greatest  concern 
>  employment.  Yet  it  may  not  be. 

For  example,  when  we  work  with  a 
oung  man  in  his  early  twenties,  we  may 
$sume  he  wants  to  be  employed  and  or- 
:nt  all  our  efforts  to  getting  him  into  a 
litable  job,  yet  he  may  leave  the  job  in 
oite  of  the  fact  that  by  our  standards  and 
jy  his  employer’s  standards  he  was  suc¬ 


cessful  in  it.  Why?  It  may  take  some  very 
careful  interviewing  of  this  client  to  re¬ 
veal  that  before  his  recent  loss  of  vision 
his  thoughts  were  chiefly  on  socializing 
with  the  opposite  sex  and  he  felt  rather 
successful  at  it.  He  took  it  for  granted  that 
he  could  get  a  job  then  and  he  still  rather 
takes  it  for  granted  now,  even  with  his 
visual  loss.  What  he  no  longer  takes  for 
granted  is  that  girls  will  like  him,  and, 
indeed,  he  fears  to  try  this  out,  avoids 
situations  involving  girls,  dares  not  ask 
one  for  a  date.  Yet,  if  success  with  such 
social  efforts  is  what  really  matters,  where 
is  the  value  for  him  in  sticking  to  a  job? 
He  sees  the  job  as  serving  no  important 
purpose. 

What  this  young  man  needs  is  some 
real  help  on  how  to  manage  certain  so¬ 
cial  situations  without  vision,  how  to  take 
a  girl  on  a  date,  how  to  see  her  home, 
how  to  keep  from  being  so  dependent  upon 
her  that  the  interpersonal  relationship  is 
unnatural.  This  may  mean  training  in 
travel,  learning  to  use  public  conveyances 
independently,  ordering  meals  in  a  res¬ 
taurant,  independent  eating  skills,  skills 
related  to  dressing,  etc.  In  addition,  he 
may  need  someone  to  go  with  him,  mak¬ 
ing  his  first  date  as  a  blind  person  a 
double  date,  or  he  may  need  a  chance  to 
meet  new  friends.  We  may  even  get  him 
to  stick  to  the  job  if  he  again  has  satis¬ 
factions  in  social  contacts  because  he  will 
have  the  motivation  to  make  money  and 
someone  to  help  him  spend  it! 

I  am  sure  you  will  think  of  many  in¬ 
stances  in  your  own  experience  where  the 
initial  appeal  to  a  client  had  little  result 
and  it  was  only  later,  sometimes  quite  by 
chance,  that  you  struck  upon  the  particu¬ 
lar  area  of  concern  in  this  client,  the  par¬ 
ticular  area  where  his  concept  of  himself 
and  his  concept  of  a  blind  person  did  not 
match.  When  this  area  was  identified,  help 
could  often  be  given  in  the  right  spot. 
How  often  we  find  that  a  little  help  in  the 
problem  area  will  do  far  more  than  months 
of  effort  in  areas  where  the  client  feels 
little  or  no  concern. 
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Philosophy ,  Function  and  Problems  in 

Public  Assistance 


for  the  Blind 


Fearsome  is  the  unknown;  confusing  is 
the  partly  known.  These  axioms  of  human 
feeling  are,  I  think,  applicable  to  how 
some  view  public  assistance. 

Someone  has  given  this  talk  the  title, 
“Philosophy  Underlying  Public  Assist¬ 
ance  for  the  Blind.”  I  think  that  title  is 
appropriate.  Perhaps  I  could  re-word  it, 
in  the  vernacular,  “What  It’s  Like  From 
the  Social  Worker’s  Point  of  View.”  In 
other  words,  as  supervisor  of  a  public 
assistance  agency  blind  bureau,  I’m  here 
to  share  with  you  a  public  social  agency’s 
view  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do  and 
of  some  of  the  problems  involved.  You 
have  your  points  of  view,  too.  These 
views  can  co-mingle  and  modify  each 
other.  After  all,  we’re  not  two  distinct 
groups  but  rather  one  team  working  to¬ 
gether  for  a  common  objective. 

Out  of  democratic,  thoughtful,  free  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  can  come  better  under¬ 
standing.  This  can  lead  to  greater  security 
and  effectiveness  in  our  joint  responsi¬ 
bility  to  make  this  public  social  program 
contribute  to  the  fullest  well-being  of 
both  those  directly  served  and  the  total 
society. 

Life,  essentially,  is  one  continuous 
problem-solving  process.  This  may  sound 
foreboding  but  it  isn’t.  It’s  a  challenge, 
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a  thrill,  a  vehicle  of  greater  self-developj 
ment.  We  should  not  try  to  either  ignor 
or  bluff  our  way  out  of  such  problem 
but  rather  try  to  face  them  calmly  an< 
objectively,  seeking  good  solutions. 

What  is  true  of  life  in  general  is  cei 
tainly  true  of  public  assistance.  We  fac 
some  knotty  problems  that  affect  all  of  usj 

For  instance,  how  can  needs  be  me 
fully  and  helpfully,  with  human,  undeil 
standing  warmth,  and  needed  latitude  i 
discretion  or  judgment,  and  how  cai( 
individualized  service  be  rendered  an<s 
still  carefully  follow  written  law  wit! 
business-like  accuracy,  with  uniformity 
and  without  favoritism?  Programs  o 
necessity  have  limits  and  rules  of  opera! 
tion.  Can  these  be  complied  with  an<j 
yet  imposed  humanely  and  flexibly,  an< 
accepted  constructively?  In  the  mass  c 
paper  work  and  technical  determinations 
can  clients  still  be  seen  as  people  wit 
feelings  and  differences?  Is  casework  pos 
sible  in  public  assistance?  What  doe 
casework  require  and  how  does  it  affec 
the  client?  Are  there  weaknesses  in  ou 
aid  programs?  What  changes  woul 
really  be  good?  How  can  a  group  c 
people  usefully  work  for  such  changes 

These  are  big  questions.  We  don’t  hav 
all  the  answers.  But  they  are  not  imposj 
sible  questions. 

The  core  function  of  a  blind  burea 
in  a  public  assistance  agency  is  the  pa) 
ing  of  financial  aid.  This  aid  is  to  be  pai 
promptly,  in  a  legally  correct  amoun 
and  in  a  way  that  makes  its  receipt  a 
upbuilding  rather  than  a  damaging  e? 
perience,  offering  security,  self-respec 
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id  stimulus  to  personal  effort  at  self 
id  social  enhancement.  Assurance  also 
ust  be  given  of  a  proper  and  useful 
indling  of  funds  committed  as  a  trust 

I  behalf  of  the  public. 

To  do  this,  the  caseworker  must  possess 

j  ready  grasp  of  a  vast  body  of  law, 
>licy,  and  procedure.  He  must  clearly 
id  profoundly  perceive  how  all  of  these 
ements  should  be  designed  to  serve  true 
iman  needs  and  yet  assure  a  clearly 
°Pf?fined,  orderly,  business-like  account¬ 
ability  for  the  use  of  community  re- 
:m  burces.  He  has  a  vast  amount  of  paper 
in|bcumentation  for  official  records.  He 
ust  be  provided  with  a  system  and  with 
ols  for  efficiency,  accuracy,  and  rapidity 
f  i  such  operations.  He  must  personally 
rganize  and  exert  himself  toward  these 
lletlbals  while  at  the  same  time  being 
Quickly  and  keenly  sensitive  to  the  human 
factions,  feelings,  and  problems  of  the 
aileople  he  serves.  He  must  fully  explain 
n(^  is  aid  program,  both  the  rights  and  the 
M  3sponsibilities. 

ty  The  client  himself,  also  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  prompt,  correct,  and 
ra-  onstructive  payment  of  aid.  He,  with  his 
C  aseworker,  must  ever  seek  to  be  clear  on 
C  ast  what  constitutes  legal  eligibility  and 
of  hat  affects  the  amount  of  aid  to  which 
nsje  is  entitled.  Especially  if  he  is  self- 
employed,  it  is  important  to  keep  records 
oCnd  to  report  in  a  businesslike  way.  He 
ilnust  recognize  that  the  terms  “entitled’' 
nd  “need”  are  not  necessarily  his  private 
Concepts  but  rather  ones  of  public  defini¬ 
tion.  His  aid  payment  is  based  on  relating 
ertain  defined  needs  to  his  income  from 

II  sources.  Changes,  both  increases  and 
v|iecreases  in  either  one,  must  be  promptly 

aken  into  account. 

All  this  implies  a  common  attitude  by 
ai  10th  client  and  worker.  This  attitude  is 
if  me  of  working  together  for  the  maximum 
ii(j;ood  of  the  individual  and  the  larger  so¬ 
ciety  within  the  specifications  of  the  pro- 
ai  $ram.  It’s  not  a  case  of  dog  chasing  cat, 
i  game  of  outwitting  one  another,  of  get- 
ctj  ing  the  most,  or  paying  the  least,  but  a 
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cooperative,  trustful,  full  sharing  of  facts, 
reasons- — yes,  and  limitations — and  seek¬ 
ing  to  clarify  appropriate  and  beneficial 
courses  of  action  based  thereon. 

All  this  sounds  pretty  dollar-centered. 
Well,  Mr.  Greenback  is  quite  central  in 
our  culture,  but  he’s  not  everything.  Pub¬ 
lic  assistance  revolves  around  him,  but  in 
making  that  grand  circle  it  enfolds  much, 
much  else. 

The  Social  Casework  Aspect 

Inseparable  from  the  paying  of  aid  is  a 
responsibility  to  do  what  can  be  done  to 
foster  what  that  payment  is  designed  for; 
namely,  the  well-being  of  the  individual 
and  of  society.  Many  mature  persons  can 
utilize  public  assistance  constructively  out 
of  their  own  strengths.  Yet  on  the  part  of 
most  of  us  there  would  quite  naturally  be 
some  feelings  with  regard  to  this — hurtful 
feelings,  shamed  feelings,  defeated  feel¬ 
ing,  inferior  feelings,  resentful  feelings, 
demanding,  controlling  feelings.  Whatever 
they  may  be,  they  must  be  warmly  ac¬ 
cepted,  understood,  and,  hopefully,  health¬ 
fully  modified  with  skillful  help.  Insight 
into  causes  and  knowledge  of  human  be¬ 
havior  will  help. 

Need  for  public  assistance  is  tied  into 
life  events  of  significance,  often  of  dev¬ 
astating  significance.  Even  in  discussing 
eligibility  these  are  involved.  To  offer 
friendly  sympathy  is  surely  commendable. 
But  more  is  often  needed.  Skillful,  knowl¬ 
edgeable  professional  help  is  indicated. 
Whatever  may  be  troublesome  or  detract¬ 
ing  from  the  rich,  full  life  in  the  individu¬ 
al’s  own  style  is  of  concern.  To  deny  this 
voids  the  aid  payment  of  its  meaningful¬ 
ness.  To  say  that  trained  skill  here  is  not 
in  demand  is  to  say  that  science,  knowl¬ 
edge,  skill,  and  art  in  general  have  little 
to  add  to  the  good  of  the  race.  Few  would 
assert  that.  The  public  assistance  job, 
therefore,  is  social  casework.  It  is  far 
from  an  insurance  type  of  contractual  en¬ 
titlement.  It  is  so  because  it  is  based  on 
need.  Need  reaches  into  the  vitals  of  life. 
It  calls  either  for  emotional  acceptance 
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and  substitutive  but  still  productive  main¬ 
tenance  or  for  measures  to  lift  oneself  out 
of  that  need.  Skillful  help  in  either  case 
can  better  assure  their  attainment. 

When  an  aid  program  deals  with  need 
which  arises  from  a  disabling  condition 
even  further  necessity  exists  for  knowl¬ 
edgeable  skill  in  working  with  people. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  be¬ 
tween  the  state  welfare  and  institutions 
code  in  regard  to  the  objectives  and  serv¬ 
ice  functions  of  the  blind  aid  programs, 
the  state  blind  aid  manual,  and  the  stated 
goals  of  your  own  organization  here  and 
of  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 
All  focus  on  giving  the  blind  person  the 
varied  types  of  opportunities  needed  for 
him  to  enrich  his  life,  and  to  integrate 
himself  effectively  into  society.  It  is  man¬ 
datory  to  assist  him  wherever  and  how¬ 
ever  it  may  be  helpful  within  the  scope  of 
the  programs  toward  total  life  adjustment, 
and  to  encourage  and  inspire  him  to  exert 
his  own  efforts  for  the  greatest  well- 
rounded  total  life  independence,  self-suffi¬ 
ciency,  social  productivity,  and  economic 
self-support  possible.  Through  these  ave¬ 
nues  he  will  find  his  life  truly  satisfying 
and  the  community  strengthened.  This 
means  that  public  aid  is  but  a  step  in  this 
direction,  and,  for  those  who  have  or  can 
create  greater  opportunity,  it  is  something 
not  to  be  clung  to  tenaciously  as  a  per¬ 
manent  thing. 

A  Complex  Problem 

A  great  many  things  are  needed  to 
foster  these  objectives.  No  one  approach, 
no  single  gimmick,  exists.  It’s  a  broad, 
complex  problem,  as  you  well  know.  We 
need  to  coordinate  better,  focus  more 
sharply,  and  mobilize  more  effectively  all 
the  community  activities  and  services 
which  in  any  way  impinge  on  these  aspira¬ 
tions.  It’s  often  a  slow  educational  job. 

The  caseworkers  in  public  assistance 
blind  bureaus  are  in  one  of  the  strategic 
positions.  Their  caseloads  comprise  about 
one-half  of  the  blind  in  the  state.  They 
are  often  the  first  to  meet  the  newly 


blinded.  They  do  business  with  their  cl 
ents  regularly.  They  are  in  a  key  spot  i 
the  community.  Law  and  policy  ask  the 
to  broaden  their  function  beyond  aii 
paying. 

Take  just  a  few  examples.  Many  chang| 
are  required  in  the  use  of  musculatui 
and  the  senses  by  a  newly  blinded  perso 
Both  living  and  work  skills  need  adapt 
tion  and  change.  You  know  more  aboi: 
this  than  I  do.  But  from  what  I  can  lear 
if  a  person  is  to  reorganize  with  greate 
success  he  generally  needs  practical  he 
in  retraining.  If  that  help  is  skilled,  Ij 
will  be  more  successful.  This  is  not  oil 
field.  But  there  are  good  profession 
services  available.  Our  job  is  to  assil 
the  individual  to  shed  his  timidities  ar 
despairs  sufficiently  to  see  that  such  trai 
ing  can  help,  and  to  assist  him  in  wantiri 
to  make  use  of  it.  This  is  more  than  ju 
preaching  to  him. 

While  grit,  determination,  and  couraj 
are  not  enough  in  themselves,  and  whi 
systematized  training  is  of  value,  the  pe 
son  himself  still  must  exert  effort.  Th 
isn’t  always  so  easy.  There’s  much  j 
foster  sinking  into  helplessness  and  irj 
mobility  and  total  reliance  on  relativ 
and  public  assistance.  The  great  strugg 
of  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  blin; 
whether  we  be  blind  or  sighted  ourselve; 
is  to  get  across  to  all  the  blind  and  tl 
sighted  alike  the  conviction  that  blindne 
does  not  mean  hopelessness  and  a  pr 
tected  status,  and  then  to  get  that  convij 
tion  translated  into  practical  measures 
along  the  line. 

Regarding  individuals,  we  find  bli 
people  essentially  the  same  as  people  an 
where.  As  elsewhere,  a  portion  of  the 
need  special  help.  Their  disability  do 
not  cause  this.  It  only  augments  or  a 
gravates  it.  And  to  admit  that  “I”  (ye 
“me”)  need  help  on  inner  and  personali 
matters,  and  to  want  that  help,  and  to  re 
ognize  that  it  no  more  implies  shame  < 
inferiority  than  does  having  a  cold  or 
case  of  the  flu,  is  one  big  step.  Being  co 
structively  analytical  of  oneself,  freely  a 
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cepting  and  participating  in  help,  must 
be  seen  as  harmonious  with  maintaining 
and  building  a  healthy  self-respect  and 
personal  adequacy. 

We  must  admit,  in  spite  of  our  reluc¬ 
tance,  that  at  times  all  of  us  need  help  and 
(support  from  someone  else  and  that  some, 
I  at  some  time,  need  special  help.  It’s  a 
shame  that  we  look  on  this  with  fear  and 
dread,  withdraw  into  our  own  rigid  shells, 
and  deprive  ourselves  of  the  very  vehicles 
that  can  make  our  lives  richer,  our  enjoy- 
jinent  in  fellowship  with  others  greater, 
and  our  total  life  more  successful.  This 
doesn’t  mean  that  there  is  not  a  place  to 
work  on  ourselves  by  ourselves.  Actually, 
i  the  two  go  hand  in  hand, 
j  Anyway,  some  of  our  number  do  fail 
to  adjust  optimally  because  of  themselves, 
j  because  of  their  personalities  and  inner 
!  problems,  their  mode  of  reaction  to  situ- 
ations.  Some,  for  inner  reasons,  find  joy 
in  helplessness  in  spite  of  words  to  the 
contrary.  Some  use  their  condition  as  a 
weapon  against  others.  Some  are  timid  out 
I  of  insecurity  within  themselves.  Others, 
(out  of  the  same  insecurity,  become  blus¬ 
tering,  dogmatic,  controlling,  or  perpetu¬ 
ally  complaining.  All  this  hinders  group 
oj  relationships.  Some  are  inwardly  hurt, 

i  some  angry — angry  perhaps  because  of 
e  their  blindness,  angry  perhaps  as  a  hang- 
tt  wer  of  earlier  life  experiences. 

For  these,  efforts  at  job  training  and 
ri  placement,  or  even  at  furthering  greater 
i|  aappiness  in  life,  may  fail  until  the  root 
8  of  the  matter  is  reached.  Our  caseloads 
do  contain  some  relatively  young,  able- 
n 1  bodied,  rehabilitative  prospects  who  are 

ii  blocked  just  here.  It’s  a  problem  we  have 
to  face,  even  if  by  that  casework  we  call 
“assertive”  which  goes  out  to  people  to 
help  them  even  when  they  think  they  do 
not  need  or  want  that  help.  There  are 

it  techniques  to  use  in  this — still  leaving  the 
ej  right  of  self-management  and  freedom 
J  with  the  individual  himself.  The  point  is, 
j  public  assistance,  and  many  other  serv- 
)gi  ices,  must  face  this  fact  and  incorporate 
a  genuine  psychological,  sociological  case¬ 


work  element  in  their  programs  or  we 
will  forever  fall  miserably  short  of  our 
goals. 

Now,  I  admit  that  there  are  very  real 
obstacles  in  much  of  public  assistance  to 
fulfilling  this  need.  Caseloads  are  still  too 
high.  The  mechanics  of  the  job  distract. 
There  is  too  much  worker  turnover.  Sal¬ 
aries  are  not  high  enough  to  attract  and 
keep  competent,  superior,  professionally 
career-minded  people.  Social  work  in  a 
public  agency  often  lacks  adequate  pres¬ 
tige  and  is  fraught  wtih  pressured  rigidi¬ 
ties  and  frustrations  which  detract  from 
personal  job  satisfactions.  Some  work¬ 
ers,  supervisors,  and  administrators,  even 
were  time  available,  are  not  sufficiently 
professionally  oriented  to  grasp  what  can 
and  should  be  done.  Workers  sometimes, 
because  of  lack  of  trained,  assured  know¬ 
how  and  professional  confidence,  are  fear¬ 
ful  of  extending  help  beyond  the  bare 
payment  of  aid.  The  public  does  not  see 
what  it  is  the  job  really  cries  for  and  is 
not  willing  to  pay  for  it.  Conservation 
and  enhancement  of  our  human  resources 
is  often  rated  low  in  our  budgetary  allo¬ 
cations.  So,  we  often  have  to  do  the  best 
we  can  under  such  limitations. 

Healthy  Attitudes  and 
the  Right  to  Assistance 

One  thing  we  urgently  need  now — and 
it  won’t  cost  any  money — is  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  healthy  attitudes  toward  public 
assistance.  Although  the  concept  is  not 
universally  accepted,  I  believe  that  public 
assistance  is  a  right.  It  is  not  charity, 
not  a  gift,  not  help  given  out  of  pity.  I 
wish  I  could  get  on  the  rooftops  and  shout 
this.  I  believe  all  human  beings,  simply 
because  they  are  human  beings,  have  a 
right  to  have  certain  basic  needs  met  and 
that  these  needs  should  be  met  without 
impairing  dignity  or  self-respect.  It’s  just 
as  simple  as  that.  The  idea  of  “worthy” 
does  not  even  enter  into  it.  All  human 
beings  have  “worth.” 

However,  I  think  we  do  need  to  define 
this  “right”  more  accurately.  The  right 
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is  based  alone  on  need.  Need  is  deter¬ 
mined  both  socially  and  individually.  We 
are  off  base  if  we  forget  either  of  these. 
Need  is  determined,  not  by  whim  of  client 
or  caseworker,  but  by  a  standard  which 
combines  legal  and  procedural  specifica¬ 
tion  with  discretion. 

Being  based  on  need,  it  is  not  based 
on  any  other  condition  whatsoever,  not 
even  blindness.  It  is  not  correct  to  say, 
“I  am  entitled  to  aid  because  I  am  blind.” 
It  is  rather  that  blindness  for  this  individ¬ 
ual  in  his  circumstances  has  created  cer¬ 
tain  needs — that  and  no  more.  To  say 
anything  else  places  the  recipient  in  a 
special  class — and  an  inferior  one  at  that. 
Asking  favor  because  of  membership  in 
a  certain  class  also  makes  discrimination 
possible.  Against  this  we  fight.  Integra¬ 
tion  and  common  identification  with  soci¬ 
ety  is  our  goal.  We  must  therefore  care¬ 
fully  distinguish  the  right  and  proper  ask¬ 
ing  for  services  because  of  a  genuine  and 
legitimate  need  for  and  usefulness  in  them, 
and  seeking  something  merely  because  of 
some  characteristic  or  physical  condition 
in  and  of  itself.  Physical  markings  never 
justify  the  setting  apart  of  classes  and 
groups  in  our  society.  The  doctrine  of  the 
rights  of  the  individual  as  a  human  in¬ 
dividual,  rather,  is  what  we  proclaim. 
However,  I  repeat,  aid  received  because 
of  honest  need  is  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of.  Realistic,  well-balanced,  wholesome 
self-respect  and  self-confidence  is  basic  to 
adequate  functioning  in  society.  Public 
assistance  must  not  destroy  this. 

Specialization  is  good  and  special  or¬ 
ganizations  are  good  in  the  complex  soci¬ 
ety  of  today.  They  are  good  to  the  point 
that  they  lead  to  a  better  defining  of  the 
facts,  of  need,  and  of  public  recognition 
of  these,  good  to  the  point  of  developing 
the  needed  special  skills  and  services.  But 
they  still  must  promote  social  integration, 
the  feeling  of  identity  with  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  their  members  in  and  for  the 
total  community.  If  this  is  not  done,  they 
may  foster  isolation,  over-protection,  and 
segregation  rather  than  cooperation  and 


mutual  assistance.  Democracy  means 
equality  and  universality — and  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  us  as  well  as  to  how  other  people 
treat  us — how  we  regard  others  as  well  as 
how  they  regard  us — equality  of  oppor¬ 
tunity,  equality  of  responsibility,  and  uni¬ 
versality  of  active,  intelligent  community¬ 
wide  participaton. 
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Some  Qualified  Answers 


I  hope  that  to  the  basic  questions  we 
posed  when  we  began  we  can  from  all  this 
extract  some  beginning  answers. 

Can  needs  be  met  effectively  and  whole¬ 
somely  and  yet  with  legal  correctness  and 
uniformity?  Yes  .  .  .  if  .  .  .  What  are 
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some  of  the  “ifs”? 


If  we  see  people  as  people  and  with 
differences. 

If  we  see  the  human,  helping  element 
in  the  aid  programs. 

If  we  see  independence  of  all  types,  life 
enhancement,  and  increasing  self-initia¬ 
tive  as  the  goals  of  the  program;  recog¬ 
nize  that  “being  given  to”  is  not  always 
the  pathway  toward  these. 

If  we  see  that  business-like  accounta¬ 
bility  and  social  responsibility  are  impera¬ 
tive — broaden  one’s  perspective  beyond 
the  self. 

If  we  see  that  programs  must  have 
limits  and  operate  helpfully  within  them. 

If  we  work  to  make  those  limits  good 
ones  in  a  wide  social  sense. 

If  we  work  to  make  the  laws  and  poli¬ 
cies  specific  enough  to  safeguard  rights 
yet  flexible  enough  to  permit  constructive 
individual  application — then  have  compe¬ 
tent  personnel  to  apply  that  flexibility 
wisely  with  understanding  and  helpful¬ 
ness — and  see  that  law  has  a  positive 
enabling  activity-providing  aspect. 

If  we  seek  to  eliminate  the  ambiguity 
and  ambivalence  in  our  laws  and  pro¬ 
grams,  the  unsatisfactory  half-compro¬ 
mises  between  the  humane  and  the  re¬ 
strictive;  make  up  our  minds  that  even 
public  aid  administration  is  social  work 
and  go  at  it  wholeheartedly;  seek  to  shed 
the  notion  that  social  work  and  good  busi- 
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ness  administration  are  in  antithesis;  cut 
out  the  faulty  thinking  that  blames  public 
assistance  for  the  ills  which  cause  it; 
grasp  the  broad  social  causes  and  tackle 
them. 

Can  individualized  casework  service 
within  a  public  asistance  framework  be 
given  to  help  with  feelings,  with  motiva¬ 
tions,  with  behavioral  patterns  and  social 
disequilibriums?  Yes  .  .  .  if  we  .  .  . 

See  clearly  that  public  assistance  is  the 
appropriate  place  to  help  with  some  of 
jthese.  See  that  they  are  encountered  by 
the  public  assistance  caseworker  and  are 
intertwined  with  the  very  fabric  of  all  he 
does. 

Define  those  services  that  require  at¬ 
tention  elsewhere,  provide  such  adequate 
facilities,  give  the  caseworker  the  time 
land  know-how  for  the  necessary  pre-refer¬ 
ral  work,  and  make  effective  referrals. 

Develop  a  competence  in  staff  to  handle 
such  matters  and  provide  the  opportunity 
for  them  to  do  so.  Seek  for  mechaniza¬ 
tion  and  streamlining  of  the  mechanical 
phases  of  the  job.  Delete  clerical  func¬ 
tions  from  professional  staff.  Teach  better 
job  organization  skill  and  casework  know- 
t  how  as  an  integral  part  of  the  job  itself 
— allot  time  for  this  training  and  be  sure 
|  first-line  supervisors  have  the  personal 
philosophy,  the  casework  training,  and 
]  the  teaching  skill  to  carry  on  such  worker 
training. 

|  Get  the  public  to  support  a  public  as- 
sj  sistance  program  of  this  type. 

How  can  a  group  work  usefully  for 
•  good  social  changes  and  changes  in  laws 
i  and  performance  standards?  By  .  .  . 

Clearly  defining  its  purposes  and  meth- 
;  [  odologies ;  accepting  necessary  limitations 
in  its  goals. 

Retaining  a  democratic  structure;  rec- 
.  ognizing  that  free  group  interaction  and 
.  consensus  bring  the  most  enduring  results. 

.  >  Identifying  itself  with  the  total  commu- 
i  nity  rather  than  segregating  itself;  over- 
;  < lapping  with  other  groups. 

1  Calling  upon  the  knowledge  and  help  of 
.  other  persons,  groups,  and  specialties. 


Making  a  broad,  concerted  public  edu¬ 
cational  approach,  not  one  of  pressurism, 
but  a  free-flowing  exchange  of  ideas;  get¬ 
ting  to  know  people;  letting  them  know 
you. 

Recognizing  that  real  character  and 
honesty  is  what  ultimately  counts  most; 
having  the  courage  of  your  honest  convic¬ 
tions,  speaking  them  out  with  conviction 
but  giving  respect  and  consideration  to  the 
ideas  of  others;  facing  realities  squarely; 
seeing  all  sides  of  issues;  knowing  your 
own  motivations  and  being  sure  they  are 
right. 

Working  out  an  effective  functional 
and  operational  mechanism. 

Confidence  in  Man 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  repeat 
that  no  program  will  be  successful  unless 
it  is  premised  on  a  basic  confidence  in  the 
values  and  capabilities  of  human  beings. 
I  mean  all  human  beings  irrespective  of 
condition.  The  heart  of  the  philosophy 
of  democracy  is  optimistic  confidence  in 
the  improvability  and  changeability  of 
man  and  the  race. 

Man’s  uniqueness  is  his  ability  to  pro¬ 
ceed  beyond  momentary  self-protective, 
automatic  responses  to  longer  range  sur¬ 
vival  and  enrichment  values.  He  can  pene¬ 
trate  deeper  than  the  superficial  and  the 
habitual,  down  to  the  heart  of  reality — 
to  what  really  is.  By  so  doing  he  becomes 
able  to  harness  the  energies  within  him¬ 
self  and  his  environment  for  his  own 
good.  Life’s  growth  then  is  largely  in  the 
area  of  developing  finer  subtleties  and 
complexities  in  intellectual  perception  and 
abstraction. 

This  facility  is  banishing  the  dark  old 
fables  which  have  beclouded  the  progress 
of  the  race.  This  includes  the  old  fables 
about  blindness.  We  now  know  that  blind¬ 
ness  does  not  mean  helplessness,  immobili¬ 
zation,  and  loss  of  the  power  to  enjoy  life 
and  adapt  to  it.  We  do  not  need  to  re¬ 
treat  from  life  in  fear.  There  is  ability 
even  in  disability.  The  human  being  is 
a  wondrous  creature.  He  has  great  pow- 
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ers  of  adaptation  and  reorganization.  He 
can  even,  given  time,  reorganize  his  en¬ 
vironment.  He  can  avoid  smarting  defeat. 
He  can  overcome  and  achieve. 

Let  us  not  stand  before  this  great  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  human  being  like  a  three-year- 
old  before  a  masterpiece  of  plastic  art 
and  lightly  call  it  “doll,”  like  one  who 


is  unresponsive  and  bored  when  reading 
a  great  work  of  literature  because  he  can¬ 
not  respond  to  its  style  and  its  ideas,  like 
one  who  is  inert  before  a  soul-stirring 
painting  because  its  significance  lies  be¬ 
yond  his  experience  and  depth.  Let  us, 
instead,  grasp  the  wondrous  human  being 
behind  any  disability. 


■ 
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The  Specialized  Recreation 
Center  for  Blind  Adults 


MAURICE  CASE 


The  specialized  recreation  center  often 
engenders  provocative  reactions  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind.  In  some 
quarters,  one  is  obliged  to  be  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  “for  integration,”  otherwise  he  is 
presumed  to  want  blind  people  segregated 
and  isolated.  Sadly  enough,  it  is  quite 
plain  that  many  of  us  prefer  to  deal  with 
human  problems  in  their  general  and 
token  aspects.  We  can  then  feel  knowl¬ 
edgeable  and  righteous,  and  be  comfort¬ 
ably  neither.  How  easy  it  is  to  mistake 
aspiration  for  realization,  sophistication 
for  wisdom,  means  for  ends. 

Specialized  versus  non-specialized  rec¬ 
reation  service  is  an  absurd,  unrealistic 
confrontation,  predicated  on  the  notion 
that  blind  persons  have  unlimited  access 
to  a  variety  of  recreational  activities 
meeting  their  individual  needs.  This  is 
far  from  true.  Until  such  facilities  do 
exist,  the  need  for  the  specialized  service 
is  indisputable,  and  pronouncements 
about  total  integration  in  this  area  re¬ 
main  hollow  platitudes. 


Mr.  Case  is  recreation  director  at  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind.  He  adapted  this 
article  from  a  paper  which  he  presented  at  the 
meeting  of  the  recreation  committee  during  the 
1958  AAWB  convention  in  Philadelphia. 


As  a  specialized  worker,  I  affirm  that  a 
specialized  recreation  center  is  a  necessary 
community  facility  for  meeting  many  “bio-i 
psycho-socio-cultural-spiritual”4  needs  of 
large  numbers  of  blind  persons  for  the; 
following  reasons: 

1.  Blindness  imposes  intrinsic  restrict 
tions  on  experiential  data  which  enable 
an  individual  to  value  himself  to  himself 
and  others. 

2.  Blindness  imposes  extrinsic  restric-i 
tions  in  social  relationships  which  reflect; 
the  stereotype  roles  ascribed  to  blind- 
persons  (the  dependent  beggar,  the  gen-i 
ius,  the  possessor  of  extraordinary  com-j 
pensatory  senses).1 

3.  Blindness  imposes  economic  limita¬ 
tions  on  remunerative  job  opportunities,1 
and  at  the  same  time  requires  extra  costs 
in  transportation  and  personal  services. 

4.  There  are  in  the  United  States  large 
numbers  of  older  blind  persons  (half  of 
the  blind  population  is  sixty-five  years! 
and  older)  for  whom  needed  recreation! 
services  are  extremely  limited  or  non¬ 
existent.5 

5.  Slowly  but  inevitably,  our  open  so  l 
ciety,  with  its  philosophy  of  basic  in¬ 
alienable  individual  rights,  is  moving 
toward  the  understanding  that  the  well 
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iing  of  a  community  rests  on  the  well- 
iing  of  each  of  its  members. 

6.  As  our  culture  becomes  more  and 
ore  leisure-centered,  instead  of  work- 
:ntered,  recreation  becomes  increasingly 
nportant  for  all  citizens. 

7.  Dependency  is  not,  per  se,  a  nega- 
ve  value,  even  in  our  culture  which  so 
ighly  prizes  independence.  To  recognize 
‘alistically  when  help  is  needed,  and  to 
low  where  and  how  to  get  it  and  accept 
,  is  good  sense  and  good  adjustment. 

Recreation  for  blind  persons  is  here 
;en  more  as  a  qualitative  welfare  service 
lan  as  the  normal  desirable  ingredient 
f  a  balanced  life  of  work  and  leisure, 
nplicit  also  is  good  practice  as  defined 
y  the  recreation  profession.2’  3 


mswering  the  Charge 
f  Custodial  Practices 


Now  let  us  consider  a  major  criticism 
f  the  specialized  center,  a  charge  which 
if  ofttimes  polemical,  sometimes  ingenu- 
us  —  sometimes  veiled.  This  is  the  in- 
mation  that  blind  persons  are  lured  to 
le  center  and  insidiously  made  dependent 
pon  the  program,  staff  and  facilities, 
elf-reliance  and  self-respect  are  sapped; 
le  clients  are  kept  in  segregated  bond- 
ge;  the  principles  and  goals  of  integra- 
on  are  subverted. 

Wherever  such  practices  exist,  the 
hilosophy,  purpose  and  program  of  the 
gency  are  open  to  serious  question, 
ffiviously,  such  institutions  are  primarily 
oncerned  with  their  own  status.  The 
lients  are  but  necessary  means  for  the 
erpetuation  of  status. 

Fortunately  there  are  many  current 
actors  which  mitigate  against  such  in- 
mical  practices,  so  that  specialized  rec- 
eation  centers  can  meet,  more  and  more, 
ae  needs  of  many  blind  persons  for 
ffiom  regular  recreation  opportunities 
re  non-existent  or  impractical.  There 
.  list  happen  to  be  many  blind  men  and 
mmen  who  are  not  mobile  enough,  who 
pi  ack  social  poise  and  activity  skills,  who 
equire  special  understanding  and  ac¬ 


ceptance  because  of  personal  and  physical 
traits,  and  who  need  and  want  to  associate 
with  other  blind  people. 

Emphatically,  these  blind  folks  are  not 
the  "‘professional  blind”  who  exploit  their 
handicap  and  make  dependence  a  way  of 
life.  Nor  are  they  the  hostilely  independ¬ 
ent  blind  persons  who  demonstrate  their 
frustrations  in  more  admired  ways.  There 
is  a  balance,  a  coming  to  terms  with 
reality  in  relation  to  individuality.  The 
resultant  can  be  satisfying,  productive 
living,  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  open 
society,  yet  recognizing  and  accepting 
help  in  relation  to  the  limitations  of 
blindness  in  a  visually  structured  society. 

In  the  very  friendly,  informal  climate 
of  small-group  discussions,  I  have  listened 
to  many  hundreds  of  blind  persons  dis¬ 
cuss  “outside  recreation.”  Of  course  my 
presence  influenced  the  content,  but  I 
think  this  effect  was  minimal.  Again  and 
again  there  was  a  detailing  of  the  un¬ 
reliability  of  transportation;  the  immo¬ 
bility  inside  the  non-specialized  center; 
the  whispers,  sometimes  overheard;  the 
feeling  of  difference,  aloneness,  doubt  and 
shame.  Many  persons  declared  that  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  many  types  of  recreation 
were  desirable  to  meet  the  many  varied 
needs  of  blind  persons.  Sufficient  need 
is  justification  for  a  community  service. 
Interesting  to  note  is  a  recent  lead  article 
in  The  New  Beacon.1  Here  is  an  ap¬ 
parently  well-oriented,  active  blind  per¬ 
son  who  is  a  competent  bridge  player. 
Having  played  in  many  clubs  and  leagues 
all  over  Britain,  she  says,  “Thinking  of 
the  fine  St.  Dustan’s  Club,  I  found  my¬ 
self  longing  for  something  similar  for 
civilians — a  place  where  we  could  count 
on  a  regular  game  once  or  twice  a  week, 
whatever  might  happen  elsewhere.”  In 
this  simple  request  is  a  point  of  view 
about  specialized  recreation  free  from 
any  implication  of  segregation  or  cus- 
todianism. 

Then  there  is  Mr.  B,  in  the  Lighthouse 
program.  He  is  seventy-two  years  old,  a 
widower  with  no  interested  relatives.  Once 
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a  week  he  is  at  the  Lighthouse,  once  a 
week  he  is  at  another  specialized  center, 
and  once  a  week  he  is  at  his  local  Senior 
Citizens  Club.  The  other  days  he  waits 
for  occasional  visits  from  friends.  He 
enjoys  the  three  centers  and  brags  that 
he  introduced  the  ceramics  he  learned 
at  the  Lighthouse  into  the  Senior  Citizens 
Club. 

Mr.  T’s  situation  is  quite  different. 
With  ten  interested  married  children  to 
visit,  he  is  quite  a  busy  man;  yet  he  looks 
forward  to  his  Lighthouse  day  with  his 
“cronies”  and  the  specialized  program 
which  enables  him  to  choose  from  many 
recreation  activities. 

Paradoxically,  in  the  setting  of  the 
specialized  center,  a  blind  person  can 
relax  and  forget,  for  a  little  while,  the 
difficult  role  he  faces  in  open  society. 
Perhaps  as  a  result  of  this  small  time 
segment  of  positive  experience,  he  is 
better  able  to  cope  with  his  differentiated 
status  outside. 

Personal  Preference 

The  New  York  Lighthouse  conducts 
two  specialized  centers,  regularly  attended 
weekly  by  more  than  1200  blind  persons. 
The  decision  as  to  where  and  how  a  per¬ 
son  shall  be  served  ought  to  be  made  on 
the  bases  of  individual  need  and  prefer¬ 
ence.  A  basic  principle  of  recreation  and 
group  work,  as  of  our  democracy,  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  right  of  self-deter¬ 


mination.  There  is  considerable  evidenc 
that  blind  persons  need  and  want  tl 
specialized  recreation  center. 

A  properly  administered  specialize 
recreation  center  is  not  regressive.  It  ca 
meet  all  of  the  rehabilitation  center  stam 
ards  developed  at  the  American  Found; 
tion  for  the  Blind-Office  of  Vocation; 
Rehabilitation  Seminar  in  New  Orleans 
The  very  first  assumption  listed  is  th; 
“many  visually  handicapped  persons  nee 
a  variety  of  services  to  assist  them  i 
making  adjustments  in  order  to  achiev 
a  maximum  functioning  level  in  all  phast 
of  living.”  Recreation  is  an  importai 
phase  of  living. 

I  should  like  to  conclude  with  a  suj 
gestion  to  those  who  have  perhaps  rea 
this  paper  with  some  suspicion  and  ske] 
ticism.  Have  a  little  honest  conversatio 
with  home  teachers  and  other  workei 
who  go  into  many  homes  where  blin 
people  live — not  the  relatively  fewer  blin 
persons  with  social,  psychologic  and  ec< 
nomic  resources,  but  the  thousands  ( 
others.  Study  the  BLS  report5  as  it  r< 
lates  to  practices  in  recreation.  I  thin 
you  will  agree  that  there  is  a  great  ne 
for  increased  recreation  service  to  blin! 
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persons;  that  given  a  concentration  <| 
blind  persons,  particularly  older  person!] 
and  a  geographic  area  of  sufficient  ci 
tural  and  economic  means,  a  proper} 
operated  specialized  recreation  center 
a  desirable  community  facilitiy. 
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Some  Dynamic  Aspects  of 

Interprofessional  Practice 
in  Rehabilitation 

FLORENCE  HASELKORN 


(Social  workers  in  rehabilitation,  as  in 
H  )ther  expanding  fields  in  which  we  par- 
in  i  icipate  in  interdisciplinary  practice,  have 
e  he  kind  of  bifocal  responsibility  that 
in  makes  extra  demands  for  personal  and 
in  orofessional  maturity.  The  need  to  be  dif- 
c  ferentiated  and  the  simultaneous  need  to 
1  be  integrated  are  not  easily  brought  into 
1  balance.  At  this  moment  in  our  develop- 
1  ment  as  a  profession,  the  need  for  differ- 
*  Isntiation  is  reflected  in  our  concern  with, 


1  and  our  prodigious  efforts  toward,  con- 
(  ceptualization.  We  appear  to  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  responsibility  of  factoring  out 
n  the  complex  of  characteristics  peculiar  to 
fl  social  work  and  of  identifying  and  sys¬ 
tematizing  our  particular  knowledge  and 
method. 

The  special  and  often  unsettling  demand 
placed  on  the  caseworker  in  rehabilitation 
is  that  he  integrate  his  contribution  with 
that  of  other  professional  disciplines.  Un- 
1  |doubtedly  we  would  be  less  uneasy  and 
better  prepared  for  this  task  were  we 
1  jfarther  along  the  road  to  differentiation. 


;[  Miss  Haselkorn  is  assistant  professor,  Adelphi 
College  School  of  Social  W ork,  Garden  City, 
t  New  York.  At  the  time  this  paper  was  written 
I  she  was  case  supervisor  at  Altro  Health  and  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service,  New  York  City.  The  paper 
j  was  presented  at  the  Massachusetts  State  Wel¬ 
fare  Conference  in  November  1956,  and  is  re- 
5  i  printed  with  permission  from  Social  Casework, 
July,  1958. 


Our  commitment  to  meeting  needs  of  peo¬ 
ple,  however,  does  not  permit  us  the  lux¬ 
ury  of  awaiting  answers  to  some  of  the 
searching  and  perplexing  questions  we 
have  put  to  ourselves.  In  rehabilitation, 
we  have  to  contribute  to  a  process  that 
cuts  across  professional  disciplines  and 
often  blurs  professional  divisions  of  labor. 
Although  an  integrated  theory  of  human 
behavior  still  eludes  the  social  and  be¬ 
havioral  sciences,  modern  medical  care 
concepts  and  especially  rehabilitation  phi¬ 
losophy  increasingly  are  moving  toward 
a  synthesis  of  efforts  in  attempts  to  over¬ 
come  the  partisan  and  distorted  view  that 
specialization  breeds.  Interdisciplinary 
collaboration,  although  still  fumbling  and 
awkward,  is  the  only  process  so  far 
evolved.  Obviously,  adding  an  increasing 
array  of  diverse  specialists  to  the  diag¬ 
nostic  and  treatment  team  does  not  in 
itself  yield  a  unified  approach  to  man  and 
his  problems.  The  key  is  to  be  found  in 
integration  of  the  diverse  efforts,  and  the 
chief  problem  pertains  to  the  “how”  of 
integration. 

Although  any  examination  of  practice 
must  include  consideration  of  several 
interrelated  structural  and  functional 
themes,  I  shall  discuss  primarily  the  dy¬ 
namic  and  affective  aspects  of  social 
work’s  relationship  with  other  professions 
as  these  influence  the  integrative  process. 
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Defining  the  role  of  the  social  worker  in 
rehabilitation  is  complicated  by  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  one  definition  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  itself.  Current  definitions  vary  from 
those  that  are  based  on  the  narrow  re¬ 
strictive  formulations  of  physical  medi¬ 
cine  and  vocational  retraining  to  those 
that  encompass  broad,  all-inclusive  goals 
similar  to  the  ones  long  subscribed  to  by 
social  caseworkers. 

In  Quest  of  Definition 

In  practice,  rehabilitation  is  usually  de¬ 
fined  in  relation  to  the  limits  set  by  agency 
structure  and  function.  Suggestive  of  the 
lines  of  inquiry  being  pursued  are  the 
following  questions:  1)  Is  rehabilitation 
a  new  label  or  a  new  product?  2)  Is  it  a 
method  or  a  goal?  3)  Does  it  have  an 
identifiable  body  of  knowledge?  4)  If 
so,  in  what  professional  school  is  it  taught 
and  who  are  its  practitioners?  5)  Is  it  not 
just  reorganization  of  content  derived 
from  several  allied  disciplines  with  com¬ 
mon-core  knowledge?  6)  Where  does  it 
begin  and  where  does  it  end?  Then  there 
are  jurisdictional  questions  that  plague 
us.  For  example,  in  the  treatment  area 
that  is  concerned  with  the  attitude  of  the 
patient  toward  recovery  and  work  adjust¬ 
ment,  what  are  the  roles  of  the  counseling 
psychologist,  the  rehabilitation  counselor, 
and  the  caseworker?  These  questions  are 
not  merely  a  matter  of  semantics;  they 
indicate  problems  that  need  to  be  tackled. 
The  answers  to  the  questions  will  not  be 
derived  from  theory  but  will  be  evolved 
out  of  empirical  knowledge. 

In  spite  of  all  this  complexity,  there  is 
common  agreement  that  a  basic  skill  in 
the  professional  armamentarium  is  skill 
in  interprofessional  collaboration.  Yet 
few  of  us  have  had  any  special  prepara¬ 
tion  for  developing  this  skill.  Can  it  be 
assumed  that  somehow  we  shall  acquire 
this  skill  along  the  way?  Can  we  just  play 
it  by  ear?  Are  good  intentions  sufficient? 
Can  we  be  content  with  the  well-mannered 
acknowledgment  lhat  one  profession  makes 
to  another,  which  is  then  passed  off  as 


readiness  to  collaborate?  Will  still  an¬ 
other  course  be  added  to  an  already  over 
burdened  professional  curriculum? 


Motivation  for  Collaboration 


In  all  interaction  and  interrelationship 
communication  is  the  main  artery.  Tfi 
wealth  of  research  material  developed  by 
sociology,  psychology,  semantics,  and 
mass  communication  attests  to  the  com-J 
plexity  of  communication.  The  basic  prrn-j  I 
ciple  that  successful  communication  and; 
collaboration  depend  upon  motivation 
seems  obvious.  Have  we  sufficiently  ex-- 
amined  and  faced  up  to  our  readiness  to 
work  in  concert  with  the  increasing  num-< 
her  of  specialists  and  the  proliferation  of! 
community  agencies?  Obviously  no  one} 
profession  is  able  to  provide  an  integrated)  i 
and  comprehensive  service  to  the  chron¬ 
ically  ill  or  disabled  who  need  to  be  re-  § 
habilitated.  Nor  can  any  one  social  agency)  i 
meet  the  multi-dimensional  needs  of  the 
total  person.  We  have  little  difficulty  ac¬ 
cepting  these  facts  intellectually.  Emo¬ 


tionally  and  operationally,  however,  so¬ 
cial  work  must  accept  the  fact  that  it  is 


only  one  in  a  whole  configuration  of 
treatment  disciplines,  and  it  must  give  up 
the  traces  of  professional  insularity  and 
isolationism  that  still  persist.  Although] 
social  work  did  not  grow  up  in  isolation, 
its  practioners  have  for  a  time  and  in 
some  places  enjoyed  the  security  and  com¬ 
fort  of  protected  settings.  Such  protective¬ 
ness  is  less  and  less  characteristic  of  ou 


changing  institutional  patterns.  The  chal 
lenge  of  change  faces  all  professions  and; 
makes  new  demands  for  flexibilitv,  accom-6 
modation,  and  interdependent  function 
ing  which  are  naturally  accompanied  byj 
a  disturbance  of  professional  equilibrium.! 


Vested  Interests 


The  sociologists  use  the  word  “ethno- 


centrism”  to  describe  the  attitude  that 
elevates  one’s  own  group  at  the  same  time 
that  it  devaluates  other  groups.  In  all 
professions,  ethnocentrism,  professional 
narcissism,  and  fear  of  encroachmen 
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vested  interests  retard  interprofes- 
nal  communication.  The  safeguards 

I  •  U 

Wiinst  these  tendencies  are  to  be  found 
recognizing  when  we  are  responding 
ippropriately  because  of  a  threat  to,  or 
invasion  of,  our  domain.  With  such 
:ognition  should  come  a  readiness  to 
e  up  rigidities  and  to  re-examine  some 
our  orthodoxies  if  no  fundamental  is- 
?s  are  at  stake.  It  is  natural  that  we 
Duld  want  to  retain  our  separateness 
Id  identity  out  of  our  conviction  about 
Jr  principles  and  methods.  Clients,  how- 
3r,  should  not  become  the  victims  of 
□fessional  preoccupation  with  functional 
uabbles. 

'From  all  present  indications,  an  abun- 
|nce  of  human  problems  will  be  with  us 
r  some  time.  Many  new  patterns  will 
lerge  out  of  the  crumbling  of  discrete 
undaries  of  knowledge  and  out  of  the 
nfluence  of  thought  among  the  helping 
^  ofessions.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  that 
new  super-specialist  with  global  knowl- 
ge  and  skills  will  arise  to  fuse  all  exist- 
g  professional  roles.  It  is  likely,  too,  that 
society  that  has  sanctioned  and  sup- 
rted  social  services  through  govern- 
mtal  and  voluntary  social  structure  will 
mtinue  to  do  so.  Our  place  in  the  ma- 
ix  of  human  relations  professions  is  de- 
ndent  not  so  much  on  sanctimonious 
aims  and  promises  as  on  our  continued 
otedness  in  giving  service.  While  the 
itterning  of  services  is  undergoing 
iange,  social  work  is,  in  a  sense,  under 
st  with  regard  to  its  traditional  ways  of 
)erating. 

cttus  Problems 

Status  problems,  as  well  as  vested  in¬ 
rests,  cause  barriers  in  communication, 
ley  are  revealed  within  our  own  ranks 
i  well  as  in  our  relationship  to  other 
sciplines.  Sometimes  we  have  assigned 
high  status  value  to  therapy  or  counsel- 
g  and  have  held  social  treatment  in 
wer  esteem,  thus  causing  some  confu- 
on  in  interprofessional  communication. 
re  are  apt  to  lose  our  identity  as  case- 
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workers  in  an  identification  with  profes¬ 
sions  of  higher  status,  such  as  psychiatry. 
In  the  current  climate,  identification  with 
the  social  in  social  work  will  do  much  to 
correct  the  distorted  image  of  our  profes¬ 
sion  sometimes  held  by  others. 

When  social  work  is  not  the  primary 
discipline,  status  problems  are,  of  course, 
heightened.  Status  anxiety  in  a  culture 
that  places  high  value  on  prestige  rank¬ 
ing  is  a  social  reality.  We  appear  overly 
concerned,  however,  with  our  position  and 
role  in  the  status  hierarchy.  Too  often 
our  role  in  the  professional  group  process 
is,  to  borrow  an  expression  from  group 
dynamics,  that  of  “recognition  seeker.” 
We  know  that  seeking  approval  and  rec¬ 
ognition  is  a  costly  and  elusive  pursuit 
that  consumes  an  undue  amount  of  en¬ 
ergy.  Hurt  feelings  and  our  defensive 
measures  against  them  can  characterize 
professional  as  well  as  personal  behavior 
and  can  intrude  in  interprofessional  rela¬ 
tionships.  As  for  status,  we  probably  have 
more  than  we  think  we  have  and  will  al¬ 
ways  have  less  than  we  think  we  ought  to 
have. 

Other  Communication  Barriers 

Faulty  communication  arises  out  of  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  other  profes¬ 
sions.  We  lament  the  extent  to  which  we 
are  misunderstood.  Do  we  make  sufficient 
effort  to  understand  other  professions 
with  whom  we  work  —  their  frames  of 
reference,  value  systems,  and  idiosyncra¬ 
sies?  We  cannot  be  expected  to  become 
informed  about  every  subculture;  how¬ 
ever  we  do  need  familiarity  with,  and  re¬ 
spect  for,  the  unique  contributions  and 
characteristics  of  each.  What  are  our  per¬ 
ceptions  of  our  professional  colleagues? 
We  resent  the  stereotyping  of  social  work¬ 
ers;  yet  we  need  to  avoid  thinking  in 
stereotypes  about  doctors,  nurses,  oc¬ 
cupational  therapists,  psychologists,  or 
rehabilitation  counselors.  Heterogeneity 
characterizes  every  profession  in  terms  of 
educational  background,  theoretical 
framework,  degree  of  professional  devel- 
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opment  and  aptitude.  Gulfs  and  cleavages 
can  be  narrowed,  and  tolerance  can  be 
increased  with  mutual  understanding.  Al¬ 
though  all  of  these  facts  seem  self-evident, 
effective  collaboration  continues  to  be  ob¬ 
structed  by  the  professions’  lack  of  orien¬ 
tation  to  each  other. 

Often  communication  is  hampered  be¬ 
cause  our  material  originates  in  a  differ¬ 
ent  value  system  or  does  not  fit  into  the 
experiential  framework  of  another  pro¬ 
fessional  person.  A  simple  illustration  may 
help  to  pinpoint  this.  It  may  mean  noth¬ 
ing  to  a  member  of  the  medical  discipline 
for  us  to  speak  of  “beginning  where  the 
patient  is,”  when  his  own  orientation  may 
be  to  the  patient  as  a  passive  recipient 
of  services  bestowed  on  him.  The  period 
when  we  assumed,  major  responsibility 
for  people,  initiated  and  executed  plans 
without  client  participation,  is  not  so  far 
behind  us  that  we  should  be  intolerant  of 
residues  persisting  in  a  discipline  that  has 
many  authoritarian  overtones.  Didactic 
discussions  may  not  make  the  point,  but 
we  have  ample  evidence  from  our  own 
experience  to  show  that  our  assumptions 
have  been  tested.  We  need  to  draw  upon 
our  case  material  more  fully  in  interpro¬ 
fessional  exchange.  While  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  values  of  other  professional 
subcultures  does  not  imply  that  we  al¬ 
ways  agree  with  them,  it  does  help  to 
reduce  the  impatience  and  irritation  that 
create  barriers. 

Resistances  and  criticism  directed  to¬ 
ward  us  sometimes  stem  from  the  claims 
we  make.  The  realistic  limitations  of  a 
profession  are  more  acceptable  to  scien¬ 
tifically  based  disciplines  than  hypotheses 
or  assumptions  that  are  passed  off  as 
facts.  We  can,  of  course,  anticipate  some 
skepticism  from  those  trained  in  more 
rigorous  scientific  methodology.  Our  in¬ 
creasing  research-mindedness  should  yield 
some  profit  in  our  relations  with  profes¬ 
sions  based  in  the  biological  and  physical 
sciences. 

Language  is  one  of  the  primary  tools 
of  communication.  Social  work  continues 


to  take  a  pummeling  about  its  termin 
ogy,  yet  this  is  not  our  peculiar  occup  t? 
tional  disease;  every  profession  has  i  51 
own  verbiage.  The  problem  is  cor  i 
pounded  in  those  fields  that  deal  wi  h 
abstractions  and  causal  relationships  :  j 
human  behavior.  At  least  we  should  ni  i 
add  to  the  implicit  ambiguities  of  la» 
guage  out  of  subjective  needs.  When  ci 
we  hide  behind  terminology  to  cover  loo* 
or  fuzzy  thinking?  When  does  esoter 
jargon  mask  professional  insecurity 
self-doubts?  Self-scrutiny  will  help  us  u 
language  to  transmit  ideas  and  not  as 
defensive  component  in  professional  r 
lationships. 


Danger  of  Oversimplification 


Some  pitfalls  lie  in  the  opposite  dire? 
tion.  Out  of  eagerness  to  avoid  technic 
terminology,  we  occasionally  have  goij 
to  the  extreme  of  oversimplification,  wil 
the  result  that  meaning  is  watered  dow 
and  content  diluted.  Oversimplificatic 
also  may  render  a  contribution  ineffective 
since  colleagues  might  resent  being  talkf 
down  to.  Attention  span  will  be  lessend 
and,  as  a  result,  interest  lost. 

Our  renewed  exposure  and  receptivii 
to  sociocultural  concepts  have  broug 
additional  linguistic  problems.  Are  v 
expressing  some  shared  concepts  diffe 
ently?  In  other  instances,  are  we  usir 
similar  terms  to  mean  different  things 
Communication  can  be  made  comprehejl! 
sible  if  we  make  our  operational,  if  n 
yet  our  conceptual,  definitions  of  tern 
explicit.  Often  the  problem  is  overstate 
In  daily  practice,  language  barriers  a: 
less  divisive  when  disruptive  affective  fa( 
tors  are  minimal. 

Social  workers  in  rehabilitation  have 
significant  and  unique  contribution  ' 
make  to  an  over-all  climate  that  is  co 
ducive  to  ease  of  communication.  We  C£ 
contribute  to  an  atmosphere  of  mutu 
acceptance  and  support  among  team  mer 
bers.  When  feelings  of  frustration,  unce 
tainties,  anxiety,  and  hostility  of  staff  t 
ward  patients  are  not  outlawed  in  tl 
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erprofessional  group  and  when  mutual 
5sses  can  be  aired  without  fear  of  criti- 
m  from  colleagues,  patients  are  less  apt 
bear  the  brunt  of  the  subjective  atti- 
les  of  staff.  Our  sensitivity  and  em- 
thic  response  to  feelings  of  colleagues, 
d  the  techniques  familiar  and  available 
us  from  our  understanding  of  inter- 
rsonal  dynamics,  can  significantly  af- 
t  the  contribution  that  we  can  make  in 
r  work  with  patients. 

sseminating  Principles 

11 

is  jThrough  collaboration,  we  also  have  the 
nportunity  to  impart  some  of  our  cen- 
il  principles  and  basic  attitudes  toward 
ople — the  need  for  self-awareness  and 
I  f-discipline  as  helping  persons,  accept- 
rt  ce  of  feelings,  client  participation,  the 
it  *nity  of  the  individual,  viewing  the  cli- 
o  it  as  an  interacting  member  of  a  family 
it  Id  social  group.  We  not  only  have  the 
hi  Iportunity  but  the  obligation  to  bring 
i(  ese  principles  to  bear  on  the  rehabilita- 
ii  bn  process.  Our  effectiveness  will  be 
b  joportionate  to  our  skills  in  functioning 
](  such  a  way  as  to  decrease  rather  than 
reinforce  defensiveness, 
il  j  It  requires  no  further  elaboration  to 
gl  dicate  that  the  dynamics  of  professional 
i  I  terrelationships  are  the  dynamics  of 
:e  iiman  relations  in  group  interaction, 
in  lere  is  no  substitute  for  self-examination 
;s  tid  awareness  in  learning  to  cope  with 
eile  potential  strains  in  any  cooperative 
m  fort.  If  personal  and  professional  self- 
n  camination  can  be  disquieting,  it  can 
ei  Iso  work  to  strengthen  our  contribution 
a*  rehabilitation  services.  We  have  much 
ai  lowledge  and  skill  that  is  transferable  to 
ir  relationships  with  other  professions, 
d  The  interdisciplinary  process  also  pro- 
tijdes  an  opportunity  for  social  workers  to 
wring  their  influence  to  bear  on  institu- 
Jpns  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  the 
uiiiality  of  services.  We  can  help  to  guard 
n^ainst  the  elimination  of  the  personalized 
eilationship.  Handicapped  people  need 
tjie  security  and  continuity  provided  by 

tli|  single  personality.  This  person  can  be 
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any  member  of  the  rehabilitation  team, 
but  frequently  it  is  the  social  worker  who 
provides  an  underlying  continuity  in  the 
relationship.  This  comes  about  because 
of  the  worker’s  psychosocial  focus,  his 
conscious  use  of  the  worker-client  rela¬ 
tionship,  his  skill  in  dealing  with  resist¬ 
ances,  his  being  able  to  help  people  make 
maximum  use  of  every  phase  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process,  and,  finally,  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  the  community.  Al¬ 
though  other  professions  encompass  the 
total  person  in  their  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment,  they  are  more  related  to  a  specific 
focus  and  do  not  assume  responsibility 
for  effecting  change  in  areas  other  than 
their  own. 

Policy  decisions  and  structural  supports 
provided  by  administration  can  signifi¬ 
cantly  impede  or  facilitate  the  integrative 
process.  Clarity  about  lines  of  responsi¬ 
bility  and  a  democratic  climate  in  which 
leadership  is  not  abdicated  obviously  in¬ 
fluence  thfe  productivity  of  professions. 
Institutional  power  structures  can  mark¬ 
edly  paralyze  collaboration  owing  to  the 
tensions  and  rivalrous  feelings  generated. 
Many  of  the  positive  and  negative  feeling 
tones  in  interprofessional  relationships 
flow  from  the  organizational  climate. 

Some  caution  is  needed  in  relation  to 


CORRECTION 

In  the  February  issue  of  the  New 
Outlook ,  page  seventy-eight,  appeared 
the  erroneous  statement  that  Dr.  P.  C. 
Potts,  who  retired  from  his  post  at  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
on  December  31,  1958,  administered 
the  Foundation’s  scholarship  program 
from  1937  to  his  retirement.  Dr.  Potts’ 
responsibilities  in  the  scholarship  pro¬ 
gram  covered  a  period  of  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years  of  his  service  at  the 
Foundation.  Earlier  administrators  of 
the  program  were  Mrs.  Frances  Star- 
rett  and  Evelyn  C.  McKay. 
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the  esteem  accorded  to  teamwork.  At  best, 
the  most  effective  interprofessional  col¬ 
laboration  will  provide  only  imperfect 
integration.  We  must  not  be  guilty  of 
extolling  teamwork  as  though  it  were  an 
end  in  itself  rather  than  a  means  to  an 
end.  It  has  no  commodity  value  of  its 
own.  It  can  deter  individual  enterprise 
and  creativity  and  can  become  organized 
irresponsibility.  It  has  the  potential  for 
dehumanizing  the  helping  process  by 
strangling  it  with  overstructured  processes 
and  mechanical  procedures.  In  many  areas 
of  contemporary  life  reaction  is  setting 
in  against  the  doctrinaire  worship  of 
groupism  as  an  end  in  itself.  About  all 
we  can  say  is  that,  in  our  present  state  of 
knowledge,  teamwork  is  a  compelling  ne¬ 
cessity  in  rehabilitation. 

Implications  for  Education 

Some  of  the  implications  for  learning 
are  implicit  in  the  above  discussion.  We 
need  to  know  considerably  more  about 
our  participation  on  teams.  Objective 
methods  of  recording  team  process  have 
yet  to  be  devised.  The  field  of  group  dy¬ 
namics  has  something  to  offer  in  helping 
us  gain  insight  into  our  system  of  rela¬ 
tionships.  Sociometric  tools  are  available, 
although  they  present  some  limitations  in 
usefulness.  For  example,  only  formal  con¬ 
ferences  can  readily  be  subjected  to  analy¬ 
sis,  yet  these  are  only  one  segment  of  our 
interrelationships.  Then,  too,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  the  worker  is  a  partici¬ 
pant  or  an  observer  has  no  ready  answer. 
Nevertheless  group  dynamics  is  an  ap¬ 
proach  that  merits  further  trial  and  ex¬ 
perimentation. 

Interdisciplinary  workshops  focused  on 
communication  problems  and  mutual  ex¬ 
amination  of  operational  patterns  will 
promote  understanding.  Industry  seems 
much  more  sophisticated  than  social  work 
in  the  way  it  has  developed  training  for 
staff  in  human  relations.  Agencies  can  be 
more  creative  in  providing  staff  education 
and  orientation  opportunities. 

Opportunities  offered  in  student  train¬ 


ing  experience  for  development  of  ski 
in  interprofessional  practice  should  r 
be  overlooked.  In  the  classroom  the  tre 
toward  cross-discipline  teaching  is  op( 
ing  new  horizons,  and  the  re  evaluati 
of  curricula  offers  promise  of  importe 
changes  in  training  students  to  assume) 
more  truly  professional  role.  Here  we  a 
on  less  sure  ground.  But  some  experime 
tation  in  sharing  parts  of  common  ci 
riculum  content  among  allied  professio 
should  extend  our  perceptions  and  initia 
mutual  understanding  early  in  profilj 
sional  development. 

In  the  social  work  field,  efforts  are  II 
ing  directed  toward  incorporating  otBI 
methods  besides  casework  in  teachirll 
Untapped  sources  exist  in  agency  pla(|l 
ments  which  can  be  drawn  upon  for  met 
purposeful  and  conscious  learning  all 
which  would  also  make  us  less  reliant  |l 
intellectualized  learning  about  “the  othjl 
professions.” 

We  have  long  recognized  the  value  I 
identification  in  learning.  Role  learn  ill 
starts  in  student  training,  in  indentifidl 
tion  with  one’s  supervisor,  and  with  me|| 
bers  of  one’s  profession.  Supervisors  ne  1 
not  only  to  teach  the  dynamics  of  c<  I 
laboration,  but  also  to  provide  studeril 
with  an  appropriate  role  model  if  the  si  j 
dents  are  to  take  their  place  with  any  |1 
curity  among  other  professional  persoiji 
Finally,  education  is  a  circular  affai  j 
Schools  of  social  work  draw  upon  prt:  I 
tice,  and  practice,  in  turn,  relies  upon  t  il 
schools  for  leadership.  We  must  be  al 
to  provide  educators  with  a  more  preci 
knowledge  of  the  quality  and  content 
our  communication  patterns. 

In  conclusion,  although  I  have  focus 
attention  on  social  workers,  I  do  not  me, 
to  suggest  that  responsibility  for  the  si 
cess  or  failure  in  collaboration  is  sole 
ours.  Heightened  awareness  of  our  o\ 
activity  will  contribute  immeasurably 
our  effectiveness  in  joint  efforts.  The 
can  be  no  question  about  the  necessity  f 
integrating  the  helping  processes  in  de, 
ing  with  human  beings. 
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Oregon  School  Data 
on  Effects  of  RLF 
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Everett  E.  Wilcox,  superintendent  of 
he  Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind, 
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las  sent  to  the  New  Outlook  a  table  show- 
ng  distribution  of  vision  among  pupils 
n  that  school  for  comparison  with  similar 
nformation  given  for  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  by  Dr.  Berthold 
Lowenfeld  in  Table  IV  of  his  article 
‘Incidents  and  Effects  of  Retrolental  Fibro- 
,  iiblasia”  (New  Outlook ,  January  1959,  pp. 
15-19). 

Comparison  of  the  two  tables  points  up 
interesting  similarities  in  distribution  of 
vision  in  the  two  schools.  The  periods 
hovered  by  the  two  sets  of  figures  are 


chronologically  close  enough  for  valid 
comparisons:  for  California,  the  school 
years  1952-53  and  1955-56,  and  the  month 
of  September  1958;  for  Oregon,  January 
1953,  January  1956  and  January  1959 
(as  well  as  January  of  each  intermediate 
year  and  January  1952). 

Mr.  Wilcox  used  the  January  enroll¬ 
ments  for  each  year  to  make  possible  an 
additional  comparison  based  on  quota 
certifications  for  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind. 

Below,  the  two  compilations  are  com¬ 
bined  in  one  table  to  simplify  the  com¬ 
parisons  : 


1952-1953 


1955-56 


All  pupils 
lS$Kg. — 3rd 
4  th — up 

lea 

SU1 


f( 


COMPARATIVE  OREGON  AND  CALIFORNIA  SCHOOL  DATA  ON  EFFECTS  OF  RLF 

California  School  Oregon  School 


No  Useful 
Vision 


Useful 

Vision 


Total 


No  Useful  Useful 

Vision  Vision  Total  Quota 


..All  pupils 

63 

(39%) 

97 

(61%) 

160 

*Kg. — 3rd 

23 

(38%) 

38 

(62%) 

61 

n,4th — up 

40 

(40%) 

59 

(60%) 

99 

69 

(44%) 

88 

(56%) 

157 

30 

(52%) 

28 

(48%) 

58 

39 

(39%) 

60 

(61%) 

99 

September  1958 


ea  All  pupils 
Kg.— 3rd 
4th — up 


00f  MAY,  1959 


92 

(61%) 

59 

(39%) 

151 

49 

(78%) 

14 

(22%) 

63 

43 

(49%) 

45 

(51%) 

88 

January  1952 

All  pupils 
Kg.— 3rd 

January  1953 


January  1954 

All  pupils 
Kg.— 3rd 

January  1955 

All  pupils 
Kg.— 3rd 

January  1956 


January  1957 

All  pupils 
Kg— 3rd 

January  1958 

All  pupils 
Kg.— 3rd 

January  1959 


23 

(29%) 

57 

(71%) 

80 

56 

16 

(37%) 

27 

(63%) 

43 

35 

24 

(31%) 

54 

(69%) 

78 

58 

19 

(39%) 

30 

(61%) 

49 

38 

30 

(37%) 

51 

(63%) 

81 

68 

22 

(44%) 

28 

(56%) 

50 

44 

35 

(41%) 

50 

(59%) 

85 

70 

24 

(46%) 

28 

(54%) 

52 

45 

35 

(42%) 

49 

(58%) 

84 

74 

24 

(45%) 

29 

(55%) 

53 

44 

39 

(49%) 

40 

(51%) 

79 

69 

21 

(47%) 

24 

(53%) 

45 

39 

47 

(56%) 

37 

(44%) 

84 

77 

28 

(60%) 

19 

(40%) 

47 

39 

61 

(66%) 

31 

(34%) 

92 

86 

42 

(79%) 

11 

(21%) 

53 

51 
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House  Subcommittee  Holds  Hearings 
on  Bills  Affecting  Blind  Persons 


Hearings  on  two  groups  of  bills  affect¬ 
ing  blind  persons  were  held  by  the  sub¬ 
committee  on  Special  Education  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  during  the  week  of  March  9  and 
the  beginning  of  the  following  week.  One 
group  of  bills  proposed  the  establishment 
of  a  commission  to  study  and  assess  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  blindness;  the  other 
(principally  H.R.  14)  proposed  legislation 
“to  protect  the  right  of  the  blind  to  self- 
expression  through  organizations  of  the 
blind.” 

H.R.  14,  introduced  in  the  House  in 
January  1959  by  Congressman  Walter  S. 
Baring  of  Nevada,  originated  in  the 
Senate  during  the  Eighty-fifth  Congress, 
where  it  was  introduced  by  Senator  John 
F.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts  in  June 
1957.  Similar  legislation  has  since  been 
introduced  by  some  sixty-one  or  sixty-two 
other  members  of  the  House,  and  more 
than  thirty  members  of  the  Senate  have 
endorsed  the  Kennedy  bill. 

The  Baring  and  companion  bills  have 
been  supported  in  particular  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  the  Blind,  whose 
leadership,  and  most  of  whose  member¬ 
ship,  take  the  position  that  legislation 
specifically  granting  the  right  of  blind 
people  to  be  members  of  organizations 
of  the  blind  is  necessary.  Supporters  also 
see  as  a  legislative  necessity  the  other 
provision  of  the  bill,  which  requires 
agencies  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  federal  funds  to  consult  with  organi¬ 
zations  of  the  blind  on  matters  of  policy 
and  program. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation,  who  com¬ 
prise  a  broader  representation  of  citizens 
than  do  its  supporters,  include  members 
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of  some  organizations  of  blind  people  as 
well  as  social  workers,  rehabilitation 
workers,  and  public  and  voluntary  agen 
cies  for  the  blind  and  for  other  handil 
capped  people.  They  expressed  the  view; 
that  legislation  specifically  asserting  the* 
right  to  membership  in  organizations  ol 
the  blind  is  unnecessary  under  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system;  and  that  representation  ol 
organizations  of  the  blind  on  adminis¬ 
trative  matters  would  be  inimical  to  the 
provision  of  the  best  services. 


Views  on  Various 
Study  Commission  Bills 

Many  views  besides  these  random; 
generalized  positions  were  expressed  at 
the  Washington  hearings.  Spokesmen  foi 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  favored  H.R.  356  among  thosef 
bills  proposing  a  study  commission.  H.R 
356  was  introduced  by  Subcommittee 
Chairman  Carl  Elliott;  it  would  appro 
priate  $200,000  for  the  Commission  and 
would  require  a  final  report  on  the  Com 
mission  ’s  studies  by  January  31,  1960.fl 
Other  bills  proposing  a  study  commission* 
but  with  varying  provisions  were  favore 
by  various  witnesses.  With  respect  to  th 
bills  concerned  with  the  right  of  blin 
persons  to  join  organizations,  a  spokes 
man  for  HEW  stated  the  position  tha 
such  special  consideration  to  organiza 
tions  of  the  blind  would  be  unfair  an 
would  inject  the  federal  government  int 
matters  which  should  be  left  to  state  an 
local  organizations. 

Approximately  fifty  witnesses  testified! 
on  the  two  groups  of  bills,  and  man 
others  in  addition  filed  written  testimon 
with  the  Subcommittee. 
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Two  New  York  Groups 
Afoul  of  the  Law 


Buddies,  Inc.,  and  Handy  Foundation  Cited 


il: 


veral  news  stories  appeared  in  New 
Jtrk  newspapers  in  March  concerning 
lad-raising  practices  of  certain  persons 
I  groups  who  were  engaged  in  raising 
inds  for  two  organizations  which  claim 
J  offer  services  to  blind  people. 

Jin  both  instances  the  office  of  Attorney 
Jpneral  Louis  J.  Lefkowitz  made  public 
actions  with  respect  to  the  two  organ- 
ations  involved  in  these  practices.  They 
e  the  W.  C.  Handy  Foundation  for  the 
ind  and  Buddies,  Inc. 

On  March  18  the  Attorney  General  had 
Supreme  Court  order  empowering  him 
start  dissolution  proceedings  against 
iddies,  Inc.,  a  charity  which  he  said  had 
ised  money  to  buy  dogs  for  blind  chil- 
en  but  which  had  used  little  of  it  for 
at  purpose.  Over  the  period  from  May 
147  to  a  recent  date,  more  than  88  per 
nt  of  the  money  collected  failed  to  be 
ied  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
legedly  collected.  The  news  stories  state 
at  according  to  Assistant  Attorneys  Gen- 
al  Jerome  0.  Glucksman  and  Ralph 
her  the  88  per  cent  figure,  and  more, 
as  dissipated  by  fund-raising  costs  and 
lministrative  expenses.  The  story  states 
tat  the  affidavit  upon  which  Supreme 
ourt  Justice  Edgar  J.  Nathan  acted  is 
;ported  to  have  stated  that  Buddies  raised 
3out  $28,000  from  late  1956  to  the  pres¬ 
it  but  only  $3,200  was  set  apart  for  dogs 
>r  blind  children. 

Requests  for  donations  from  the  public 
ere  alleged  to  have  stated  that  Buddies 
laintained  a  dog  kennel  and  a  school 
here  blind  children  were  taught  to  live 


with  a  dog  and  be  guided  by  it.  The  at¬ 
torney  general  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
this  was  totally  untrue,  as  the  organization 
owned  no  kennels  nor  property.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  operator  of  the  charity,  according  to 
the  attorney  general,  is  Anthony  Eugene 
Lupine,  for  ten  years  its  executive  director. 

It  is  stated  also  that  a  founder  of  Bud¬ 
dies  was  the  late  General  Jonathan  M. 
Wainwright,  and  that  General  of  the  Army 
Douglas  Mac  Arthur  was  honorary  chair¬ 
man;  also  that  the  organization  was  once 
associated  with  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  The  affidavit 
stated  that  “there  is  absolutely  no  evidence 
that  these  military  figures  did  anything 
more  for  Buddies  than  lend  their  illustrious 
names  to  its  roster.”  The  Attorney  General 
also  stressed  that  his  action  in  no  way 
reflected  upon  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind. 

In  the  case  of  the  W.  C.  Handy  Founda¬ 
tion  the  Attorney  General,  also  in  March, 
filed  an  affidavit  in  Supreme  Court  nam¬ 
ing  both  David  A.  Ulrey,  of  New  Rochelle, 
New  York,  and  the  foundation,  with  a 
New  York  City  address,  as  defendants. 
According  to  the  news  reports,  the  affidavit 
stated  that  in  the  seventeen  months  end¬ 
ing  in  February  Mr.  Ulrey  had  raised 
$35,216.09  but  had  turned  over  only 
$3,583.61  to  the  foundation.  It  also  was 
stated  that  Mr.  Ulrey  had  contracted  with 
the  foundation  to  keep  40  per  cent  of  the 
funds  collected,  and  that  he  had  failed 
to  register  with  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  as  a  professional  fund 
raiser.  “If  the  money  sought  was  for  the 
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blind,”  the  affidavit  said,  “it  was  taking  a 
circuitous  course  into  the  pockets  of  a 
person  or  persons  who  could  clearly  see 
what  they  were  doing.”  It  is  reported  that 


a  letterhead  of  the  foundation  represer 
that  Tallulah  Bankhead  and  Dr.  Sigmui 
Spaeth  are  directors  and  that  Pearl 
Buck  and  Nat  (King)  Cole  are  advisors. 


NEW  COURSES 


Summer  Program 
in  Oregon 

A  complete  sequence  of  courses  on  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children  will  be  given  this 
summer  at  the  Portland  (Oregon)  State 
College  over  a  six-week  period  beginning 
June  22.  This  is  the  first  time  a  full 
sequence  of  courses  in  this  field  has  been 
available  in  Oregon. 

A  total  of  twelve  term-hours  of  graduate 
credits  will  be  given  to  persons  completing 
all  the  courses,  which  will  meet  daily. 
Classroom  teachers,  school  administrators, 
public-health  nurses,  and  parents  of  blind 
children  may  enroll  in  one  or  more  of 
the  courses,  according  to  their  needs. 

The  courses  will  include  an  introduction 
to  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  diseases 
of  the  eye  and  their  educational  implica¬ 
tions;  the  history  and  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  visually  handicapped  children; 
reading  and  writing  braille,  which  will  be 
open  to  parents  of  blind  children  and 
prospective  braille  transcribers,  as  well  as 
teachers;  and  a  special  course  for  qualified 
teachers  dealing  with  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  teaching  blind  children,  which 
will  be  accompanied  by  a  laboratory 
course  where  students  will  do  practice¬ 
teaching.  The  latter  course  will  be  taught 
by  Madge  Leslie,  consultant  for  visually 
handicapped  children  in  the  Portland  pub¬ 
lic  schools,  who  will  also  serve  as  co¬ 
ordinator  for  the  summer  session  program. 

Further  details  and  enrollment  informa- 
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tion  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
John  W.  Jones,  Consultant,  The  Educati 
of  Visually  Handicapped  Children,  Depa 
ment  of  Education,  106  State  Libra 
Building,  Salem,  Oregon. 
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Year-Round  Program 
in  Minnesota 


The  University  of  Minnesota  has  ai 
nounced  a  new  year-round  program  in  tl 
preparation  of  teachers  for  the  visual! 
handicapped.  Courses  were  formerly  avail 
able  only  during  the  summer,  but  will  nos 
be  offered  throughout  the  academic  yea 
as  well.  The  University  will  prepare  teaci 
ers  for  service  in  the  main  education| 
plans  for  visually  handicapped  children! 
resource  programs,  residential  schools,  ai 
itinerant  programs. 

Some  of  the  courses  which  will  be  offel; 
ed  are:  Introduction  to  the  Education  < 
Visually  Handicapped  Children;  Educi 
tional  and  Social  Implications  of  Visu* 
Impairment;  Beginning  Braille;  Advanc* 
Braille ;  Education  of  Partially  Seeii 
Children;  Education  of  Blind  Children  i| 
the  Elementary  Grades;  Education  <j 
Blind  Students  in  Secondary  Schools;  Sti| 
dent  Teaching  with  Visually  Handicappf 
Children  (in  both  residential  and  publ:! 
school  programs). 

For  further  information  regarding  thf 
year-round  program  write  Miss  Jeam 
Kenmore,  15-A  Pattee  Hall,  University 
Minnesota,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota. 


THE  NEW  OUTLOO 


Editorially  Speaking 


Is  a  residential  home  for  the  blind  a 
iven? 

In  the  traditional  way  of  regarding  such 
i  institution,  it  has  been  so  considered, 
haven  or  asylum  from  what?  Tradition- 
!ly,  again,  the  idea  has  been  that  it  is  a 
ace  of  safety,  a  refuge  from  the  neces- 
ty  of  coping  with  the  responsibilities  and 
le  competition  of  life,  which  somehow — 
r  in  fact  rather  clearly  according  to  one 
ai  hilosophy — is  called  for  by  the  fact  of 
blindness. 

Yet  it  is  an  anomaly  that  the  standard 
ome  for  the  blind  in  the  past  has  failed 
t  the  very  point  where  the  individual’s 
eed  for  service  became  greatest:  when 
llness  struck,  or  when  other  incapacita- 
ion  occurred.  In  many  an  institution  the 
ii  rualification  for  residence  has  been  ambu - 
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atory  blindness.  What  attribute  of  a  haven 
s  such  a  limitation? 

There  is  a  disquieting  persistence  of  the 

1-oncept  that  more  and  more  homes  for 
)lind  people  need  to  be  established — dis- 
juieting  because  the  criterion  of  need  is 
a  itill  the  mere  fact  of  blindness.  Interested 
i  ndividuals  and  groups  are  constantly  ask¬ 
ing  for  advice  on  establishing  homes  for 
he  blind,  even  in  1959,  but  usually  they 
ifare  thinking  of  the  “needs”  of  reasonably 
able-bodied,  elderly  blind  people  who  are 
capable  of  self-care.  An  unused,  outdated, 
toversize  dwelling  in  the  community  is  en¬ 
visioned  as  an  “ideal”  home-like  situation 
for  a  dozen  or  two  elderly  blind  people. 
It  can  be  acquired  at  a  “bargain,”  so  let’s 
get  it  and  provide  a  home  for  blind  people, 
get  some  pointers  on  its  operation  from 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  or 
someone  else,  and  get  going — salving  our 
community  social  conscience. 

As  if  in  contradiction  to  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  would  establish  more  homes 
for  blind  people  comes  the  announcement 
of  the  closing  of  Woolston  House,  a  home 


for  blind  women  in  Cambridge,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Listen,  publication  of  the  Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind,  Archdiocese  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  in  its  February  issue  calls  the  closing 
“an  important  indication  of  a  progressive 
trend  in  work  for  the  blind  during  the 
last  decade.”  Although  the  facility  was 
“long  a  useful  and  necessary  service  in 
the  field  of  work  for  the  blind,”  its  serv¬ 
ices  are  no  longer  in  demand,  according 
to  the  announcement.  The  same  trend  is 
pointed  out  for  other  formerly  fully-oc¬ 
cupied  homes  for  blind  people  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  it  is  similarly  observable  in 
other  states  as  well. 

The  trend  is  indeed  properly  character¬ 
ized  as  “progressive”  if,  as  presumed,  it 
is  induced  by  the  growing  understanding 
that  blindness  per  se  does  not  constitute 
cause  for  segregation  into  a  separate  group 
of  those  in  whom  physical  sight  is  absent. 
“Havens”  are  justified  if  they  provide  for 
those  members  of  society  who  need  them 
certain  facilities  to  meet  various  situations 
in  life  that  are  common  to  blind  and 
sighted  persons  alike.  Residential  facilities 
today  are  conceived  of  as  being  required 
for  those  whose  circumstances  of  health 
or  age  preclude  self-care,  whether  they  are 
at  the  same  time  blind  or  not.  Admission 
to  such  homes  is  limited  to  persons  who, 
after  careful  social,  psychological,  and 
physical  clinical  study,  are  found  to  be 
unable  to  adjust  to  life  in  the  community. 
Such  “homes,”  equipped  and  prepared  to 
provide  for  whatever  needs  or  groups  of 
needs  people  become  subject  to,  but  not 
basing  eligibility  on  the  presence  or  ab¬ 
sence  of  sight  alone,  would  be  meeting 
the  modern  aims  of  integration  of  blind 
people. 

Let  us  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
progressive  trends  that  we  discern  in  work 
for  the  blind — in  this  case  the  trend  away 
from  institutionalized  care  for  those  handi- 


capped  by  blindness.  The  1956  survey  of 
“The  Middletown  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind,”  which  was  reported  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  the  first 
of  its  series  of  publications  on  community 
planning,  states  that  .  .  the  basis  for 
this  fundamental  change  in  philosophy  and 
program  is  as  much  tied  up  with  practical 
economic  factors  as  it  is  with  sound  social, 
psychological  and  humanitarian  considera¬ 
tions.”  If  this  is  true,  it  can  serve  as  a 
caution  to  the  recurring  quests  for  more 
“homes  for  the  blind,”  while  at  the  same 


time  it  may  give  pause  to  those  of  us  wh 
like  to  think  that  the  changes  in  philosoph 
are  induced  purely  by  theoretical  concep 
concerning  blindness  and  problems  relate 
thereto. 

Another  support  of  the  suspicion  tin 
public  attitudes  still  have  a  long  way  t 
go  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  continue  t 
hear  reports  from  blind  individuals  hei 
and  there  who  experience  discriminatio 
against  themselves  when  they  apply  f 
residence  in  a  home  for  the  aged,  on  th 
basis  of  their  blindness. 


Recorded  Edition  of  New  Outlook 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
is  happy  to  announce  that  beginning  with 
September  1959  the  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind  will  appear  in  a  new  medium — re¬ 
corded  on  16-rpm,  seven-inch  discs.  This 
is  a  new  venture  that  has  been  repeatedly 
suggested  by  people  throughout  the  country 
over  the  past  years.  The  Foundation  is 
gratified  that  through  a  special  grant  it 
will  now  be  possible  to  furnish  this  pro¬ 
fessional  magazine  in  the  three  mediums 
of  reading  familiar  to  blind  persons  and 
to  workers  for  the  blind. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  16-rpm  record¬ 
ing,  the  New  Outlook  will  comprise  an 
average  of  four  records  per  issue.  The 
special  grant  enables  the  Foundation  to 
offer  ten  issues  per  year  at  an  introductory 
annual  subscription  of  five  dollars.  A 
number  of  copies  will  be  placed  in  the 
distributing  libraries  for  the  blind.  The 
remaining  copies  will  be  available  to  sub¬ 
scribers.  It  is  expected  that  some  of  the 
present  braille  subscribers  might  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  recorded  edition. 

At  the  same  time  announcement  is  also 
made  that  the  publication  of  the  recorded 
edition  of  Talking  Book  Topics  will  cease 
with  the  June  issue.  However,  the  recorded 
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New  Outlook  will  include  each  month 
listing,  with  short  annotations,  of  talkini 
books  placed  in  the  libraries  for  the  blinll 
during  the  month. 

It  is  fully  realized  that  some  subscriber 
to  the  recorded  Talking  Book  Topics  hav 
paid  for  this  service  beyond  the  June  issue 
An  arrangement  will  be  made  so  that  thes 
subscribers  will  receive  in  compensation 
suitable  number  of  issues  of  the  recorde< 
New  Outlook ,  containing  this  book  listing 
in  proportion  to  their  paid-up  time. 

Examinations  for 
Teacher  Licenses 

The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  o 
New  York  is  planning  to  hold  examina 
tions  early  next  fall  for  licenses  as  regula: 
teacher  and  substitute  teacher  of  classei 
for  the  blind  and  of  sight  conservatior 
classes. 

Anyone  interested  in  taking  such  ex 
aminations  should  address  Harold  Fields 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Licenses  for  Spe 
cial  Education,  The  Board  of  Examiners 
110  Livingston  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  Nev 
York. 
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Hindsight 


by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


BLINDNESS  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF 


If  ever  there  was  a  demonstration  that 
indness  does  not  rob  a  man  of  his  abil- 
f  to  speak  for  himself,  it  happened  in 
ashington  in  March.  If  ever  there  was 
demonstration  that  no  one  blind  man 
in  speak  for  all  the  blind,  that,  too,  hap- 
;ned  in  Washington  in  March. 

The  setting  was  the  U.  S.  House  of  Rep- 
isentatives.  The  time  was  the  week  of 
larch  9,  when  for  five  working  days  the 
ouse  Subcommittee  on  Special  Educa- 
on  sat  to  hear  witnesses  for  and  against 
jrtain  bills  of  special  importance  to  the 
nl  iind  and  to  those  who  are  concerned 
%out  them.  There  were  about  forty  wit- 
ssses  altogether — and  altogether  about 
ei  iree-fourths  of  those  were  blind  persons, 
bout  three-fourths  of  these  were  iden- 
fied  as  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Rational  Federation  of  the  Blind,  both 
ational  and  local;  the  remaining  one- 
>urth  were  representatively  scattered 
1S  iirough  organizations  such  as  the  Amer¬ 
en  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
le  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  the 
[ational  Council  of  Directors  of  State 
agencies  for  the  Blind,  and  the  American 
oundation  for  the  Blind.  All  were  ex- 
eedingly  vocal,  articulate,  expressive, 
emonstrative  and  definitely — yes,  def- 
ntely — blind. 

31  Of  course,  the  vocalizing  was  not  con¬ 
ned  to  the  blind  alone.  The  six  commit- 
?e  members,  none  of  whom  were  blind — 
rere  not  always  quiet.  Not  only  did  they 
x  sk  a  great  many  questions,  most  of  them 
ood  ones,  but  they  occasionally  made  ob- 
ervations,  also  most  of  them  good  ones. 
unong  the  scattering  of  non-blind  wit- 
iesses  there  were  some  quite  talkative 
nes,  especially  those  representing  the 


National  Rehabilitation  Association,  the 
National  Optometric  Association,  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare.  There  were,  further,  some 
especially  vocal  folks  who  seemed  to  rep¬ 
resent  only  themselves  as  individuals,  like 
Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton  and  Dr.  Virginia 
Axline,  both  of  New  York. 

FRIEND  OR  FOE? 

Ostensibly  and  actually,  the  congres¬ 
sional  committee  convened  the  hearing  for 
discussions  of  two  specific  sets  of  bills: 
those  labeled  “a  bill  to  protect  the  right 
of  the  blind  to  self-expression  through 
their  own  organizations,”  and  those  which 
under  slightly  different  labels  all  would 
call  for  a  commission-type  study  of  the 
field  of  service  to  the  blind.  Either  well 
before  the  start  of  the  hearing  or  at  least 
soon  afterward,  someone  or  something 
managed  to  create  the  impression  that 
this  was  to  be  a  great  debate  between  two 
groups  of  people  as  well  as  between  two 
sets  of  legislative  proposals.  On  the  one 
side — as  it  may  have  looked  to  the  con¬ 
gressmen — the  repressed,  suppressed,  op¬ 
pressed  and  depressed  blind  of  America; 
on  the  other  side,  the  sighted,  the  public, 
the  government,  the  humanitarian  profes¬ 
sions,  employers,  and  all  agencies  for  the 
blind.  To  narrow  it  a  bit,  it  seemed  to 
the  congressmen  that  “the  blind”  wanted 
something  and  that  they  were  opposed  in 
getting  it  by  agencies  for  the  blind. 

All  of  this  was,  in  my  opinion,  both 
good  and  bad.  Good,  simply  because  it 
added  zest  to  the  situation,  and  even  the 
blind  love  a  good  fight  as  history  repeat¬ 
edly  shows.  Bad,  because  it  distracted  the 
group  from  the  real  issues,  camouflaged 
the  real  problems,  and  stirred  emotions 
where  intellect  and  fact  should  have  ruled. 
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I  d  love  to  tell  you  the  rest  of  my  opin¬ 
ions — but  to  do  that  I  would  have  to  print 
here  the  nineteen  pages  that  my  own  tes¬ 
timony  filled.  Further,  to  be  fair  to  the 
opposition,  I  would  have  to  print  several 
hundred  pages  of  the  testimony  of  others. 
It  will  all  be  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
taxpayers,  and  you  can  get  your  own  copy 
in  due  course.  But  since  I  was  one  of  the 
indefatigable  few  who  sat  through  every 
witness  from  start  to  finish,  I  might  just 
give  you  some  subjective  reactions  to  the 
drift  of  things.  Here  is  my  impression, 
in  paraphrased  form,  of  what  some  wit¬ 
nesses  were  saying — 

A  southern  congressman:  Believe  me, 
I’m  not  mad  at  anybody.  It’s  about  time 
we  took  a  good  look  at  what  we  have  for 
blind  folks,  and  find  out  whether  there 
isn’t  some  improvement  in  kind,  quantity 
and  coordination  indicated.  I  may  be 
wrong,  but  I  think  I’m  right. 

A  western  congressman :  I  am  convinced 
the  blind  can  speak  for  themselves  through 
their  own  organization.  There  are  those 
who  won’t  let  them.  They  need  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  federal  law.  In  my  state, 
however,  the  blind  do  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  and  everybody  is  very  happy  about 
it.  Our  welfare  department  director  al¬ 
ready  believes  in  consultation  with  them. 
Everybody  should. 

Director  of  a  state  agency  for  the  blind 
( sighted ) :  As  for  the  right  to  organize, 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  itself 
has  reported  organized  chapters  in  forty- 
six  states,  with  300  local  units.  As  for  the 
right  to  self-expression,  its  leaders  have 
been  making  good  use  of  it  for  some  little 
time.  The  Baring  bill,  therefore,  is  un¬ 
necessary.  Further,  it  would  be  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  other  beneficiary  groups. 

Leader  of  an  association  for  the  dis¬ 
abled  (sighted):  The  self-expression  bill, 
with  its  implied  statutory  right  to  be  con¬ 
sulted  by  administrators  of  federally- 
financed  programs,  is  unsound  and  ineffi¬ 
cient — what  about  other  groups  having 
the  same  right?  I  have  known  of  no  in¬ 
stances  of  serious  reprisal  by  administra¬ 


tors  against  blind  clients,  and  have  sat  <j 
many  occasions  shoulder-to-shoulder  wi 
Federation  of  the  Blind  representatives  | 
national-level  consultation  sessions  up< 
invitation  of  administrators.  I  would  ve 
much  welcome  a  study,  but  prefer  one  li 
that  outlined  in  the  Fogarty  bill. 

A  national  leader  of  the  organized  blin 
Custodial  paternalism  is  a  deep-seated  < 
titude  on  the  part  of  society  in  geneij 
and  organizations  for  the  blind  in  parti 
ular.  Only  those  who  are  blind  know  be 
what  they  need  or  can  do.  Organizatio 
of  the  blind  themselves  must  demonstra 
that  the  blind  are  normal,  that  the  blin 
are  socially  acceptable,  that  the  blind  cj| 
work.  Agency  administrators  will  not 
their  own  accord  recognize  the  value 
consultation  with  the  blind,  or  may  ev 
be  afraid  that  their  own  soft  jobs  will 
in  jeopardy.  Therefore,  a  law  must  | 
passed  to  make  them  listen  to  the  trl 
concepts  of  blindness  that  only  an  orgai! 
zation  of  the  blind  is  capable  of  knowinl 
Not  all  agency  people  are  bad,  howevd 

A  local  leader  of  the  organized  blin 
You  see,  it’s  this  way.  Some  of  the 
agency  people  get  to  liking  their  nice  b| 
salaries  and  their  fine  automobiles  an  I 
just  don’t  want  to  give  up  a  good  thinu 
Even  if  the  program  they  run  was  onH 
helpful  to  the  blind,  they  psychological^ 
resist  new  ideas,  especially  ideas  tb:l 
might  make  their  agency  go  out  of  bull 
ness.  This  is  why  we  need  the  organize 
blind  to  have  a  law  that  makes  these  pe  l 
pie  take  our  advice. 

Several  optometrists:  We  of  the  opf 
metric  profession  commend  Congress  fl 
studying  the  needs  of  the  blind.  We  I 
the  optometric  profession  also  are  deefk 
concerned  about  the  blind.  We  of  the  c i4> 
tometric  profession  have  learned  abefe 
the  blind  through  our  clinics  for  the  p<| 
daily  sighted,  and  we  have  been  help!! 
even  when  there  is  no  sight  in  teachij? 
the  use  of  other  senses.  We  of  the  c- 
tometric  profession  are  all  for  the  rigt 
of  the  blind  to  organize.  We  of  the  c* 
tometric  profession  insist  that  the  hr 
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ling  for  a  study  be  amended  so  that  we 
"■  the  optometric  profession  are  repre- 
lted  on  the  commission. 

Another  local  leader  of  the  organized 
nd:  The  state  agency  and  other  agen- 
li  ;s  serving  the  blind  can  benefit  a  great 
al  from  consulting  with  us  and  from  the 
flfo  of  us  working  together.  In  my  state, 
:  have  had  a  wonderful  relationship  be- 
een  the  organized  blind  and  the  agen- 
and  things  have  come  about  in  im- 
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oving  our  school  for  the  blind  and  other 
rvices  that  could  not  have  been  accom- 
shed  alone.  We  need  the  law  to  help 
is  cooperation  become  universal  all  over 
3  country. 

A  New  York  psychologist  (sighted): 
lere  are  a  great  many  blind  children 
10  are  emotionally  disturbed,  and  many 
1 !  ore  of  those  thought  to  be  mentally  re- 
i  rded  can  be  helped.  Yes,  a  study  of  all 
oblems  in  blindness  today  is  very  much 
;ai  dicated. 

A  Foundation  staff  member  (blind): 
hy  not  amend  the  vocational  rehabilita- 
lm  act  to  include  a  provision  for  fair 
arings  for  clients  in  the  same  way  that 
ch  provision  already  exists  in  the  public 
sistance  and  social  security  laws?  If 
are  to  do  a  study — and  one  certainly 
)nfi  needed — let’s  provide  it  with  ample  and 
Ipalistic  funds.  Congressman  Fogarty  has 
forked  out  a  detailed  outline  in  support 
I  the  $450,000  his  bill  would  appropriate 
izetr  such  a  study. 

A  school  for  the  blind  superintendent 
ighted):  I  have  prepared  testimony  to 
e  effect  that  all  studies  are  abominable, 
is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  to  survey; 
dsting  agencies  already  know  everything 
e  commission  would  learn,  or  if  they 
)n’t  they  ought  to.  Everything  or  any- 
)o|ing  else  you  want  to  know  must  be  off 
e  record.  I  won’t  comment  about  the 
aring  bill — it  would  be  misunderstood, 
liij  A  blind  electrician:  There  are  a  couple 
problems  about  being  an  electrician 
hen  one  is  blind,  but  they  aren’t  as  bad 
>  most  people  think — I’m  doing  as  well 
>r  my  employers  as  before  I  lost  my 


sight.  I  found  that  the  public  assistance 
people  and  the  rehabilitation  agencies  were 
unimaginative  to  say  the  least.  Thanks  to 
the  local  Federation  group  I  got  the  help 
I  needed  to  get  started  again. 

A  Federation  staff  member:  As  usual, 
my  state  is  bigger  than  anything.  The 
blind  probably  are  mistreated  here  worse 
than  anywhere  else.  Yes,  the  state  agency 
director  is  a  crackerjack  politician,  and 
he’s  got  a  lot  of  good  ideas,  but  he  just 
won’t  let  any  blind  person  join  an  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  blind.  He  spends  public 
money  just  riding  around  breaking  up 
Federation  chapters  by  threatening  re¬ 
prisal.  Yes,  we  did  try  to  get  our  griev¬ 
ances  heard  by  the  state  legislature,  but 
one  of  his  friends  introduced  a  resolution 
praising  him  for  his  wonderful  work  and 
our  friend  withdrew  his  resolution. 

A  blinded  veteran:  The  next  war  won’t 
be  won  with  bullets — it’s  going  on  now 
and  will  be  won  by  people.  America  must 
demonstrate  that  it  is  a  land  that  cares 
for  people,  especially  its  handicapped 
people.  The  right  to  organize  is  already 
granted  under  the  Constitution,  but  a 
study  is  imperative  in  order  to  find  out 
what’s  wrong  with  many  programs. 

A  movie  star:  I  haven’t  studied  the 
bills,  but  I’m  sure  that  anything  these 
people  want  would  be  all  right. 

Another  Federation  staff  member:  We 
can  document  instances  of  interference  by 
state  officials  in  the  right  of  blind  people 
to  organize.  In  my  state,  however,  every¬ 
thing  is  lovely  with  the  Federation  con¬ 
sulted  on  everything.  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  study,  but  think  we  should  have 
more  representation  on  the  commission. 

Blind  voluntary  agency  executive:  For 
a  long  time  we  were  neutral.  We  waited 
to  see  how  things  were  going,  and  then 
decided  to  come  out  for  the  Baring  bill. 
A  certain  writer  in  the  Outlook  is  to  be 
condemned,  and  my  testimony  is  pretty 
much  just  that — condemnation  of  a  writer 
in  the  Outlook. 

My  own:  I  am  not  asking  Congress  to 
do  anything  that  is  not  already  its  respon- 
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sibility,  but  to  examine  the  progress  or 
lack  of  it  made  under  a  dozen  federal 
laws,  programs  or  benefits  for  the  blind. 
It  might  be  shown  that  either  the  intent 
of  Congress  has  been  forgotten  or  that 
programs  are  riddled  with  below-standard 
facilities  and  personnel.  I  am  opposed  to 
the  Baring  bill,  of  course.  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  of  a  study,  and  have  been  ever 
since  1951. 

There  were  others,  of  course.  If  you 
don’t  like  this  report,  then  come  listen  to 
the  debate  yourself.  You’ll  have  your 


chance  if  the  bill  or  bills  or  a  compromi:j 
of  all  of  them  ever  gets  to  the  stage  <1 
hearing  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  When  it  doe) r 
I,  for  one,  intend  to  sit  through  it  £  1 
again.  I  wish  everyone  concerned  will1 
these  problems  could  do  likewise.  Not) 1 
ing  may  be  concretely  realized  even  noil  1 
but  at  least  blindness  is  getting  a  chant) j 
to  speak — for  that  you  can  thank  a  fiij 
gentleman  of  a  committee  chairman,  Co; 
gressman  Carl  Elliott,  and  his  colleaguef  I 
Something  was  demonstrated  before  the! 
— only  they  could  tell  us  just  what. 


Research  in  Review 


Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


“The  Effect  of  Disability  on  Self-Concept,”  by 

Irving  Shelsky.  Doctoral  dissertation.  Teachers 

College,  Columbia  University,  1957. 

Early  in  life,  the  individual  begins  to 
differentiate  himself  from  other  objects 
in  the  environment.  As  he  develops,  this 
object  which  we  call  self  begins  to  take 
on  a  special  meaning  for  the  individual. 
By  living  through  a  series  of  evaluative 
life  experiences,  the  person  begins  to  note 
how  others  respond  to  him  and  to  inte¬ 
grate  these  responses  into  a  self-picture. 
Subsequent  life  experiences  modify  this 
concept  of  the  self  to  varying  degrees. 
Highly  emotionally  charged  life  events, 
such  as  the  appearance  of  a  disability, 
may  have  profound  and  long-range  effects 
upon  self-attitudes,  and,  consequently, 
upon  the  course  of  one’s  adaptations  to 
the  demands  of  daily  living. 

Within  recent  years,  encouraged  by  the 
development  of  client-centered  counseling 
approaches  and  ego  psychology,  there  has 
been  a  growing  interest  in  the  effects  of 
disability  upon  self-concept.  Since  self- 
concept  may  play  an  important  role  in 
how  one  uses  educational  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  resources,  this  has  been  felt  to  be 
an  important  area  of  personality  research. 
One  of  the  most  evocative  of  these  studies 


was  that  performed  by  Fishman  (Fishma) 
S.,  Self-Concept  and  Adjustment  to  L 
Prosthesis.  Doctoral  thesis,  Columbia  Uijf 
versity,  1949).  He  studied  forty-eigl 
World  War  II  veterans  with  above-tlf 
knee  leg  amputations.  Although  it  w| 
found  that  adjustment  to  a  leg  prostheai 
depended  upon  a  complex  of  facto]|l 
Fishman  concluded  that  self-concept  h; 
a  considerable  influence  on  the  process,  p 

Granting  that  self-concept  seems  assi 
ciated  with  successful  and  unsuccess!* 
experiences  in  education  and  rehabilifl 
tion,  the  existing  literature  leaves  a  nui 
ber  of  questions  unanswered: 

1.  Do  different  disabilities  influenl 
self-concept  differently? 

2.  Does  a  negative  self-concept  invar 
ably  result  in  negative  rehabilitation  M 
periences? 

3.  What  are  the  principal  factors  whill 
contribute  to  changes  in  self-concept  asi 
result  of  significant  physical  disability 

4.  What  implications  for  service  to  t;; 
blind  can  be  drawn  from  the  availal; 
studies? 

Currently,  evidence  on  these  points  js 
accumulating  very  slowly.  However,  eai 
new  study  contributes  another  buildD 
block  to  our  understanding  of  this  &• 
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niirently  vital  dynamic  in  the  adjustment 
1  physical  handicap  and  illness.  One 
oi  ich  building  block  is  Dr.  Shelsky’s  study 
i  hich  states  as  its  objective:  “.  .  .  to 
i  ludy  the  effects  of  tuberculosis  and  am- 
it  station  on  self-concept  and  to  see 
o  hether  or  not  there  is  a  differential 
9  feet  of  the  two  disabilities  on  self- 
fi  3rception.” 

it  HE  STUDY.  This  research  is  based  upon 
if  jte  following  rationale:  “If  an  experi- 
lental  group  of  hospitalized  individuals, 
ith  amputations  or  tuberculosis,  is  com- 
ared  to  a  control  group  of  hospitalized 
idividuals  with  acute  short-term  illness, 
is  inferred  that  the  resulting  stable 
insistencies,  different  from  those  found 
l  the  control  group,  are  a  function  of 
lie  amputation  or  tuberculosis.”  The 
12  opulations  consisted  of  sixty  tuberculous 
[,  atients  and  thirty  patients  who  had  short- 
1,  :rm  acute  illness  at  the  Brooklyn  Veterans 
a  dministration  Hospital.  Sixty  amputees 
j  ere  obtained  from  all  Veterans  Adminis- 
jf  ration  General  Medical  and  Surgical 
fospitals  in  the  metropolitan  New  York 
j,  rea.  The  subjects  had  the  following 
j  haracteristics:  All  were  native-born;  this 
1  as  their  first  hospitalization  for  the  spe¬ 
cific  illness;  they  had  no  psychiatric  his- 
,j  ory,  and  they  had  no  significant  con- 
j(  omitant  or  previous  disability.  The 
u  iberculous  patients  and  the  amputees 
rere  seen  after  rehabilitation  had  started. 
B  he  controls  were  studied  after  the 
jiassage  of  the  acute  phase  of  their  illness, 
jjfhe  members  of  the  latter  group  were 
selected  because  no  long-term  permanent 
]  usability  resulted  from  their  illness. 
ji  Gough’s  Adjective  Check-List,  consist- 
.  ag  of  300  adjectives  describing  human 
jehavior,  was  administered  to  the  three 

-I 

I  roups.  Each  subject  took  the  checklist 
tiree  times. 

a.  First  administration:  Subjects  were 
sked  to  describe  themselves  “as  you  were 
1'iefore  your  illness”  or  “as  you  were  be¬ 
fore  your  amputation”  (retrospective  per¬ 
ception  of  self). 


b.  Second  administration :  Subjects  were 
asked  to  describe  themselves  “as  you  are 
now”  (present  perception  of  self). 

c.  Third  administration:  Subjects  were 
asked  to  describe  themselves  as  “you 
would  like  to  be”  (ideal  self -perception). 

“For  each  administration,  the  patients 
were  instructed  to  place  a  check  mark  in 
the  box  next  to  the  adjectives  they  felt 
were  descriptive  of  themselves  and  a  cross 
in  the  box  next  to  the  adjectives  they  felt 
were  not.”  Comparisons  were  then  made 
among  the  three  groups  with  reference  to 
the  discrepancies  between  different  per¬ 
ceptions  of  self,  self-rejection,  and  self- 
acceptance. 

The  major  findings  of  the  study 
include : 

1.  “Amputees  tend  to  be  more  self- 
rejecting  and  less  self -accepting  than 
acutely  ill  patients  to  a  degree  that  ap¬ 
proaches  (statistical)  significance.” 

2.  “The  results  of  comparisons  of  the 
tuberculous  with  the  controls  reveals  a 
profound  effect  of  tuberculosis  on  self- 
concept.  The  tuberculous  are  more  self- 
rejecting  and  less  self -accepting  than  the 
normals.” 

3.  The  acute  illness  control  group 
seemed  more  like  the  amputees  than  the 
tuberculous. 

4.  When  compared  to  the  acute  illness 
controls,  the  tuberculous  tend  to  see  them¬ 
selves  as  “more  dissatisfied,  impatient, 
quarrelsome,  resentful,  restless,  unreal¬ 
istic  and  less  active,  cheerful,  healthy, 
honest,  jolly,  and  sociable.” 

5.  “The  implications  are  that  the  tuber¬ 
culous  have  feelings  of  guilt  or  shame 
that  tend  to  make  their  retrospective  per¬ 
ceptions  of  themselves  alien  to  their  ideal- 
self-perceptions.” 

6.  The  findings  tend  to  support  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  there  is  a  differentiation 
between  the  effects  of  acute  and  chronic 
illness,  especially  as  manifested  in  their 
impact  on  self-concept. 

7.  When  amputees  are  compared  to  the 
tuberculous,  there  is  no  significant  differ¬ 
ence  apparent  on  measures  of  self-accept- 
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ance  and  self-rejection  and  both  have 
similar  discrepancies  between  retrospec¬ 
tive  and  present  self-perceptions.  How¬ 
ever,  the  data  suggest  that  “the  self- 
concept  of  an  individual  is  influenced  by 
tuberculosis  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
is  by  amputation.” 

8.  When  both  groups  are  compared  to 
the  acute  illness  controls,  “the  over-all 
impression  is  that  the  reaction  of  the 
tuberculous  to  his  illness  is  greater  than 
the  reaction  of  the  amputee.  .  .” 

Dr.  Shelsky  suggests  the  following  im¬ 
plications: 

“1.  An  overt  or  visible  injury  does  not 
necessarily  have  more  of  an  effect  on  self- 
concept  than  a  non-visible  injury  or 
illness. 

“2.  Amputees  can  more  readily  evaluate 
their  abilities  and  disabilities  than  can 
the  tuberculous. 

“3.  A  physical  loss  seems  to  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  self-concept  more  adequate¬ 
ly  and  with  less  general  damage  than  an 
all-pervasive  illness  such  as  tuberculosis.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  There  has  been  much 
conjecture  about  the  possibly  unique  im¬ 
pact  upon  the  individual  by  the  coming 
of  blindness.  Some  have  suggested  that 
blindness  is  perceived  within  our  society 
as  being  an  especially  acute  loss  and  is 
regarded  with  particularly  intense  fear, 
guilt,  and  shame.  If  this  is  the  case,  it 
may  be  expected  that  blindness  will  ex¬ 
ercise  a  profound  effect  upon  the  self- 
concept  of  the  individual  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  upon  his  education  and  rehabili¬ 
tation.  As  a  result,  service  programs  may 
have  to  increase  their  focus  upon  treating 
the  problems  of  the  self-concept  of  the 
blind  person  before  and  during  rehabili¬ 
tation. 

As  yet,  the  data  concerning  the  “unique¬ 
ness”  of  blindness  as  a  disability  are 
hypothetical.  There  seems  to  be  some 
logic  in  the  position  that  blindness  differs 
in  some  respects  from  other  disabilities. 
However,  it  must  be  accepted  that  experi¬ 
mental  evidence  does  not  yet  substantiate 
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this  position.  In  Shelsky’s  study,  certai| 
differences  and  similarities  were  fou 
between  the  influence  of  amputation  arl 
tuberculosis  upon  the  self-concept  of  til 
disabled  person.  However,  there  is  not! 
ing  in  the  study  to  suggest  that  the.] 
differences  argue  for  differentiated  e 
habilitation  programs  for  the  two  group 
Furthermore,  since  the  study  was  r 
stricted  to  amputees  and  tuberculous  p 
tients  in  a  hospital  setting,  it  is  difficu 
to  conjecture  the  possibility  of  genera 
izing  the  findings  of  either  the  tube 
culous  or  the  amputees  to  the  blind. 

Basically,  the  major  implication  f< 
service  to  the  blind  seems  to  be  that  di 
ferences  in  impact  upon  self-concept  we 
found  in  a  group  of  amputees  and  tube 
culous  patients,  suggesting  that  simih 
differences  may  exist  between  these  dis 
bilities  and  blindness.  Yet,  the  blind,  j 
a  group,  constitute  a  highly  heterogeneoif 
population.  It  would  be  hoped  that  ar 
investigation  of  the  unique  effects  < 
blindness  on  self-concept  would  recogni: 
this  heterogeneity  and  would,  therefor 
study  well-defined  sub-groups  of  blir 
persons.  Until  this  is  done,  it  is  difficu 
to  apply  generalizations  to  the  self-co 
cept  of  newly  blinded  persons  other  tin 
to  say  that  day-to-day  experience  seen 
to  confirm  the  belief  that  a  significa 
effect  exists  and  that  it  is  worthy  of  fu 
ther  study. 
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Appointments  j 

> 

★  Jesse  A.  Woodring  has  been  appoint* 
executive  director  of  the  Allen  Coun 
League  for  the  Blind,  Fort  Wayne,  I 
diana.  Mr.  Woodring  has  been  serving 
acting  director  of  the  agency  since  Oct 
her  1958.  He  replaces  Milton  A.  Jahod 
now  executive  director  of  the  CincinnE 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

Mr.  Woodring  received  his  master’s  d 
gree  in  counseling  and  guidance  fro 
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ichigan  State  University  in  1951.  He  culosis  Sanatorium.  He  entered  work  with 
ined  the  Allen  County  League  for  the  the  blind  as  rehabilitation  counselor  for 
ind  staff  in  1956  after  serving  as  chief  the  Kansas  Division  of  Services  for  the 
j  rehabilitation  for  the  Colorado  Services  Blind  and  later  became  supervisor  of  pre- 
r  the  Blind.  vocational  training  at  the  Minneapolis  So- 

|Mr.  Woodring  began  his  rehabilitation  ciety  for  the  Blind. 

reer  nine  years  ago  as  director  of  patient  He  is  married  and  is  the  father  of  two 
rvices  for  the  Saginaw,  Michigan,  Tuber-  young  sons. 

News  Briefs 


Representatives  of  twenty-three  national 
ganizations  concerned  with  educational 

Iograms  for  handicapped  or  gifted  ehil- 
en  met  in  Washington  in  January  to 
scuss  the  subject,  “What  makes  a  good 
ogram  for  the  education  of  exceptional 
dldren.”  They  were  addressed  by  Arthur 
Flemming,  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
an  and  Welfare,  who  invited  suggestions 
r  the  guidance  of  his  department;  and 
f  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
u  j^ayne  0.  Reed,  who  emphasized  that  the 
;r  jffi.ee  of  Education  is  accelerating  its  re¬ 
arch  in  this  field. 

j  Representing  work  for  blind  children 
B  the  meeting  were  Dr.  Francis  M.  An- 
jrews,  superintendent  of  the  Maryland 
school  for  the  Blind,  on  behalf  of  the 
Jmerican  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
lind,  and  Dr.  M.  Robert  Barnett  and 
athern  F.  Gruber,  executive  director  and 
distant  director,  respectively,  of  the 
jmerican  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  group  was  Dr.  Romaine  P. 
Jackie,  chief  of  the  Exceptional  Children 
nd  Youth  Section,  U.  S.  Office  of  Edu- 
ition. 

r  The  forty-second  general  assembly  of 
le  State  Senate  of  Colorado,  concurred  in 
y  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  a 
jcsolution  on  the  occasion  of  Herman 
3  .line’s  resignation  as  director  of  the  state’s 
division  of  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind, 
j,  ommending  Mr.  Kline’s  efficient  and 
usiness-like  management  over  a  four- 


year  period.  Mr.  Kline’s  resignation  was 
prompted  by  medical  reasons,  and  was 
effective  January  31,  1959. 

★  On  February  24  the  Benjamin  S.  Pouz- 
zner  Lodge  of  B’nai  B’rith  in  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  conferred  its  “Man  of  the 
Year”  award  on  the  Reverend  Father  H. 
J.  Sutcliffe,  director  of  the  Episcopal  Guild 
for  the  Blind.  The  award  was  presented 
by  Frank  Goldman,  honorary  interna¬ 
tional  president  of  B’nai  B’rith. 

The  award  was  conferred  upon  Father 
Sutcliffe  in  recognition  of  certain  inter¬ 
faith  activities  in  which  he  has  been  en¬ 
gaged,  including  the  teaching  of  Hebrew 
and  Hebrew  braille  to  blind  persons  of 
the  Jewish  faith  who  desire  to  participate 
actively  in  the  liturgical  services  of  the 
synagogue  through  the  use  of  the  Siddur 
or  prayer  book. 

Previous  recipients  of  the  award  include 
His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Cushing,  Thur- 
good  Marshall,  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
and  Harold  Russell,  well-known  war  vet¬ 
eran  whose  injuries  resulted  in  loss  of  his 
hands. 

Blind  since  birth,  Father  Sutcliffe  holds 
the  B.  A.  degree,  magna  cum  laude,  and 
the  B.  D.  degree,  with  honors. 

The  Episcopal  Guild  for  the  Blind,  with 
headquarters  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  is 
a  sub-division  of  the  American  Church 
Union,  a  missionary  and  educational  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
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This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  who  wish  to  publish  notices  of 
positions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those 
who  are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge 
is  made  and  we  will  print  as  many  as  space 
will  permit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional 
workers  which  are  of  a  non-commercial  nature. 
All  other  advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to :  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y. 


Position  Open:  Social  worker,  master’s  degree 
from  accredited  school  of  social  work  with  ex¬ 
perience  in  work  for  the  blind,  preferably  with 
rehabilitation  emphasis;  should  be  able  to 
drive  a  car.  Starting  salary,  $5,500.  Write  to 
Rose  Resnick,  S.  F.  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
1097  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco  3,  Calif. 

Position  Open  :  Recreation  coordinator,  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  recreation,  education,  or  psychol¬ 
ogy,  with  experience  in  group  work,  not 
necessarily  in  an  agency  for  the  blind.  Job 
involves  planning,  directing,  and  evaluating  a 
wide  variety  of  recreational  and  cultural  activi¬ 
ties  for  children,  young  adults,  and  senior  citi¬ 
zens;  knowledge  of  occupational  therapy  would 
be  helpful.  Starting  salary,  $5500.  Write  to 
Rose  Resnick,  S.  F.  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind, 
1097  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco  3,  Calif. 

Position  Open  :  Executive  secretary,  social 
casework  agency  for  the  blind.  Formulates  and 
directs  programs  with  assistance  of  board  of 
directors;  supervises  four-member  staff;  enlists 
and  maintains  community  participation  in  pro¬ 
gram.  Requirements:  master’s  degree  in  social 
work  plus  experience  in  casework  and  adminis¬ 
trative  fields,  preferably  in  work  with  the  blind. 
Salary  $5,000-$7,200,  depending  on  experience 
and  qualifications.  Car  allowance,  three  weeks’ 
vacation,  annual  salary  increment.  Apply,  listing 
training,  experience,  references  and  brief  per¬ 
sonal  history,  to  Mr.  W.  Hill  Smith,  Chairman, 
Personnel  Committee,  Mecklenburg  County 
Association  for  the  Blind,  704  Louise  Ave., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Position  Open:  Director  of  summer  program  at 
vacation  home  for  blind  women.  June  20-Sep- 
tember  6.  Apply  to  New  Jersey  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  46  Franklin  St.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 

Positions  Open:  Experienced  teachers  for  kin¬ 
dergarten  and  primary  grades.  Details  from 
Everett  Wilcox,  Superintendent,  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Blind,  700  Church  St.  S.  E., 
Salem,  Ore. 


Position  Open:  Itinerant  teacher  of  blind  juni 
and  senior  high  students  attending  own  schoc 
in  Tacoma  and  nearby  districts.  Load  from  7 
10  students.  Bachelor’s  degree  required,  mastei 
preferable.  Experience  in  training  both  blind  ar 
sighted  children  desirable,  including  training 
curricula  and  materials  of  teaching  blind;  cor 
petency  in  Grade  II  braille  and  Nemeth  cor 
necessary,  Grade  III  braille  and  music  notatir 
desirable;  ability  to  transcribe  or  direct  tra 
scription  of  junior-senior  high  texts  and  m 
terials;  training  in  use  of  tactual  and  audito 
aids;  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology 
the  eye.  Salary:  bachelor’s  degree,  begin  $420 
5240,  maximum  in  12  steps  $6535;  masters,  b 
gin  $4800-5540,  maximum  in  13  steps  $702 
Auto  allowance  mileage  basis.  Apply  to  Ca 
Ferguson,  Administrative  Assistant,  Division 
Guidance  and  Special  Services,  P.O.  Box  135 
Tacoma,  Washington. 

Positions  Open:  September  1959.  Itinera 
teacher  of  partially  sighted  junior  and  seni 
high  students,  attending  own  schools  in  Tacon 
and  nearby  districts;  also  itinerant  teacher 
partially  sighted  elementary  school  studen 
Bachelor’s  degree  necessary,  master’s  preferab 
Knowledge  of  anatomy  and  physiology  of  t 
eye  (including  vision  testing)  ;  ability  to  tea 
typing;  training  in  use  of  auditory  aids;  abili 
to  transcribe  or  direct  transcription  of  texts  in 
large  type.  Salary  for  both  positions :  bacheloi 
degree,  begin  $4200-5240,  maximum  in  12  ste 
$6535;  master’s,  begin  $4800-5540,  maximum 
13  steps,  $7020.  Auto  allowance  mileage  bas 
Apply  to  Carl  Ferguson,  Administrative  Assi 
ant,  Division  of  Guidance  and  Special  Servic 
P.O.  Box  1357,  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Position  Open:  Social  worker  for  growing, 
tablished  organization  for  the  blind.  To  initia, 
an  adequate  social  service  program  in  a  progre 
sive  community.  Job  duties  include  social  cas<| 
work,  special  services  and  recreation  prograj 
planning.  Starting  salary  $4,000.  Write  Alex 
Townsend,  Director,  Miami  Lighthouse  for  tl 
Blind,  601  S.  E.  8th  Ave.,  Miami  36,  Fla. 

Position  Open  :  Social  service  supervisor.  Pla 
and  direct  the  social  service  and  vocational  r| 
habilitation  field  staffs  working  with  blii 
adults.  Requirements:  M.S.  in  social  work  ai 
four  years’  experience,  including  two  years 
supervisory  level.  Case  record  analysis  and  s 
pervisory  responsibilities  require  normal  visiojl 
Salary  range  $537-650.  Write  Bureau  of  Persoj 
nel,  State  Capitol,  Madison,  Wis. 

Position  Open:  Head  trainer,  Eye  Dog  Found| 
tion,  Inc.  Must  have  or  secure  a  California  gui( 
dog  trainer’s  license.  Salary  $6000.  Write  tl 
Foundation,  P.O.  Box  815,  Beaumont,  Calif. 
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“While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done.'' 


— Helen  Keller 


BLIND  PHYSICIANS 

and  the  practice  of  medicine 


The  Babcock  Story 

Iobert  H.  Babcock  of  Chicago  was  thir¬ 
teen  years  of  age  when  he  lost  his  vision. 
?he  year  was  1864,  the  Civil  War  at  its 
j [eight,  and  children  were  playing  soldier. 
\  toy  bomb  exploded,  destroying  Robert’s 
«yes.  The  result  was  almost  immediate 
dindness. 

Robert’s  parents  were  financially  able 
o  provide  private  tutors  for  their  son,  but 
hey  wisely  chose  to  refrain  from  pamper¬ 
ing  him,  and  sent  him  to  an  institution 
or  the  blind  where  he  learned  the  need 
for  self-reliance.  Later,  in  preparatory 
school,  his  roommate  carefully  detailed 
he  experiments  being  demonstrated  in 
he  science  classes.  Upon  completion  of 
preparatory  training  he  studied  medicine 
it  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  and  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Medical  College.  He  managed  dis¬ 
section  of  cadavers  by  touch.  In  1878  he 
received  his  M.D.  degree  from  the  Chi¬ 
cago  school,  but  went  on  to  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York 
City  for  an  extended  course.  He  followed 
the  lecturers  in  osteology  by  holding  the 
appropriate  bones  in  his  hands.  In  1879 


Dr.  Margolin,  who  became  blind  in  1946,  is 
assistant  professor  of  internal  medicine.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  College  of  Medicine.  He  is 
at  present  in  private  practice  of  internal  medi¬ 
cine  in  Omaha,  Nebraska,  with  special  interest 
in  diabetes.  This  paper  was  published  substan¬ 
tially  in  this  form  in  the  March  1956  issue  of 
the  Blind  Professional  Review,  whose  publica¬ 
tion  has  since  been  discontinued. 
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MORRIS  MARGOLIN,  M.D. 

he  received  his  second  M.D.  degree  with 
top  honors.  That  same  year  he  married, 
and,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  he  spent 
the  following  three  years  in  postgraduate 
work  in  German  Medical  Centers. 

After  nine  years  of  study  he  opened  an 
office  in  Chicago  and  engaged  an  assistant 
to  aid  him  in  his  work.  During  the  first 
few  years  the  assistant  had  little  else  to 
do  but  to  read  medical  literature  to  him. 
But  as  time  went  on,  the  practice  gradu¬ 
ally  developed,  reaching  a  point  of  self- 
sufficiency  after  ten  years.  During  this 
period,  Dr.  Babcock  made  a  number  of 
contributions  to  medical  literature,  and 
was  appointed  to  a  teaching  position  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
of  Chicago,  and  to  the  staff  of  the  Cook 
County  Hospital.  Thereafter  his  practice 
continued  to  expand  and  his  prestige 
grew.  In  the  late  1890’s  a  publishing  house 
invited  him  to  write  a  book  on  vascular 
disease.  Thereupon  Dr.  Babcock  bought 
one  of  the  first  typewriters  sold  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  set  to  work.  He  labored  for  five 
years,  his  wife  assisting  him  in  revising 
copy.  The  book  was  published  in  1903 
under  the  title  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and 
Arterial  System ,  and  brought  him  inter¬ 
national  reputation.  A  second  book,  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Lungs,  was  published  in  1907. 
He  received  many  honors  and  at  one  time 
served  as  president  of  the  Society  of  In¬ 
ternal  Medicine  of  Chicago,  conducting 
the  meetings  with  admirable  skill.  He  con¬ 
tinued  working  until  1928,  when  a  stroke 
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forced  his  retirement  after  forty-six  years 
of  practice.  He  died  two  years  later  at 
the  age  of  seventy-nine. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Babcock,  1851-1930,  as  related  by  Drs. 
A.  H.  and  V.  T.  Keeney.3 

Blind  Physicians  in  History 

The  Keeneys  have  listed  twelve  blind 
physicians  in  an  historic  period  of  1,000 
years,  dating  from  the  tenth  to  the  early 
part  of  the  twentieth  century.  Each  of 
these  had  left  his  mark,  and  some,  be¬ 
cause  of  their  contributions  to  medicine, 
are  still  held  in  reverence  by  the  medical 
profession.  Few  of  the  present-day  practi¬ 
tioners  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  these 
physicians  were  blind,  and  that  at  least 
part  of  their  contributions  were  made  dur¬ 
ing  their  period  of  blindness.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  there  have  been  other  blind  men 
practicing  medicine  during  this  period, 
but  the  historian  must  necessarily  be 
satisfied  with  the  limits  set  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  records. 

With  the  exception  of  Babcock,  every 
member  of  this  group  incurred  blindness 
after  his  training  period  and  usually  after 
he  was  well  established  in  practice.  For 
purposes  of  the  present  discussion,  the 
earlier  three  of  these  practitioners  are 
being  omitted,  since  the  character  of  their 
practice  could  not  have  borne  any  re¬ 
semblance  to  that  prevalent  today.  The 
list  of  physicians  dealt  with  here  covers 
the  period  from  1800  to  1930.  Dr.  Bab¬ 
cock’s  story  has  already  been  told.  The 
remaining  eight  were  as  follows: 

Hugh  James,  1771-1817.  A  surgeon 
who  retrained  for  general  practice  on  find¬ 
ing  that  he  was  losing  his  vision.  He 
practiced  for  eleven  years  after  becoming 
blind  with  such  success  that  his  patients 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Henry  MiAs  Harlow,  1821-1893.  A 
psychiatrist  who  practiced  for  twenty 
years  after  becoming  blind. 

Hugh  Lennox  Hedge,  1796-1873.  An 
obstetrician — the  most  famous  of  these 
from  the  standpoint  of  contributions  to 
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obstetrics  and  gynecology  and  of  a  variety 
of  instruments  still  in  use — who  had  pro;ff 
gressive  deterioration  of  vision  and  ulti  j  i 
mate  blindness.  On  total  loss  of  vision  hi  if 
limited  himself  to  consultative  gynecology  ipri 
for  the  following  ten  years,  continuing  t<  5- 
make  significant  contributions  in  his  fieh  '0 
of  specialization. 

Dr.  Vosy  (late  nineteenth  century).  An 
other  obstetrician  who  maintained  hi 
practice  of  obstetrics  during  his  blindness 
Thomas  Rhodes  Armitage,  1824-189C 
An  internist  with  over  twenty  years  o 
practice  while  blind  to  his  credit. 

Emile  Javal,  1839-1907.  An  ophthal 
mologist  who  made  significant  contribu 
tions  to  the  literature  on  blindness  in  tb 
seven  years  following  his  loss  of  vision. 

Gilbert  Prout  Girdwood,  1832-1917  ire 
A  surgeon,  roentgenologist,  chemist,  wh 
lost  his  vision  at  the  age  of  eighty,  bu 
continued  for  the  next  five  years  in  a  re 
search  problem  of  a  chemical  nature  re 
lated  to  public  health. 

Arthur  Washington  DeRoaldes 
1849-1918.  An  otolaryngologist  who  spen 
fifteen  years  in  consultation  practice  al 
ter  his  loss  of  vision. 
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Contemporary  Blind  Physicians 

In  collecting  their  material,  the  Keeney 
obtained  a  list  of  seven  practicing  blin< 
physicians  in  the  United  States  and  ad 
dressed  their  correspondence  to  them 
Only  five  replied,  however,  and  the  hi 
tories  of  two  others  from  Ireland  wer 
added  to  the  list.  The  records  of  thes 
men  as  of  date  of  publication  are  as  fol 
lows: 

1.  An  internist  and  endocrinologist  wb 
became  totally  blind  at  the  age  of  forty 
one;  a  medical  teacher,  associate  profes| 
sor,  and  active  practitioner  for  twelvj  f 
years  since. 

2.  Another  internist  who  was  also 
regius  professor  of  medicine;  became  to 
tally  blind  at  age  fifty  and  had  been  active  ' 
for  twenty  years  since. 

3.  A  third  internist  majoring  in  dia! 
betes,  with  total  loss  of  vision  at  the  ag 
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:  fifty-one,  who  had  continued  to  prac- 
se  for  three  years. 

4.  A  psychiatrist  with  loss  of  vision  at 
le  age  of  thirty-one  who  had  continued 
i  practice  for  thirteen  years. 

5.  Another  psychiatrist  trained  in  psy- 
loanalysis  during  impending  blindness; 
•tally  blind  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  and 
racticed  nineteen  years  in  this  condition, 
e  states  blindness  served  to  enhance  his 

%  dationship  with  the  patients  rather  than 
>  detract  from  it. 

6.  A  medical  adviser  to  a  state  insur- 
nce  commission,  serving  six  years  in  that 
apacity. 

>i  7.  A  general  practitioner,  with  total 
>ss  of  vision  at  forty-six,  with  twenty-six 
jears  of  service  after  blindness  as  com- 
ared  to  only  twenty  years  of  practice 
rior  to  his  loss  of  vision. 

'll  I  Most  of  these  physicians  had  had  visual 
ifficulties  for  periods  of  years  prior  to 
atal  blindness.  All  had  received  their 
raining  before  sustaining  the  complete 
jj  efect. 

I  shall  add  an  eighth  man  to  this  list, 

physician  with  whom  I  have  been  cor¬ 
esponding  for  the  past  three  years.  Our 
ontact  was  brought  about  through  the 
aediation  of  a  mutual  acquaintance.  En¬ 
gaged  in  general  practice  in  a  Rocky 
fountain  community,  this  physician  lost 
.11  useful  vision  at  age  forty-seven,  still 
etaining  light  perception  in  one  eye.  Act- 
ng  upon  encouragement  from  me,  he  has 
>een  retraining  himself  in  the  field  of 
>sychiatry.  His  most  recent  communica- 
ion  reads  as  follows: 

I  am  at  present  engaged  in  the  private  prac- 
ice  of  psychiatry,  on  a  part-time  basis.  I  spend 

ay  mornings  at  the - psychopathic  hos- 

)ital  as  a  third-year  resident  in  psychiatry.  I 
jnake  ward  rounds,  interview  patients  and  attend 
‘inferences.  I  also  take  private  hospital  patients, 
vhom  I  treat  according  to  the  need  of  treatment. 

I  am  not  associated  with  anyone  and  thus  far 
i  lave  been  able  to  get  along  satisfactorily.  To 
late,  with  few  exceptions,  my  blindness  has  not 
seen  too  much  of  an  obstacle  in  my  practice. 

My  experience  with  the  following  three 
bases  illustrates  the  obvious  conclusion 


that  not  all  blinded  physicians  can  fit 
themselves  for  the  continuation  of  prac¬ 
tice: 

Soon  after  the  advent  of  my  blindness, 
I  had  a  visit  from  one  of  my  classmates, 
a  woman  physician  engaged  in  general 
practice  on  the  West  Coast.  She  had  also 
sustained  a  loss  of  vision.  She  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  continue  her  practice,  but 
found  the  difficulties  too  great  and  had 
to  give  it  up. 

An  internist,  one  of  my  teachers  and 
for  a  long  time  head  of  the  department, 
lost  his  vision  at  the  age  of  seventy-six. 
Although  he  retained  travel  vision,  his 
children  and  associates  felt  that  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  retirement  and  dis¬ 
couraged  his  continuation  in  practice. 
He  did  make  feeble  attempts  to  resist  the 
advice  of  family  and  friends  but  finally 
gave  in. 

An  Ohio  general  practitioner  past  sev¬ 
enty  years  of  age  stopped  in  to  see  me 
on  his  way  to  a  western  resort.  He  had 
lost  his  vision  about  ten  years  earlier  but 
retained  good  travel  vision.  His  wife  had 
died  a  short  time  after  the  onset  of  his 
blindness.  He  had  made  attempts  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  practice  but  failed.  He  blamed 
the  loss  of  patient  patronage  on  the  com¬ 
bination  of  age  and  his  state  of  widower- 
hood. 

Age  a  Factor 
in  Resuming  Practice 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  widower- 
hood,  per  se,  could  have  little  effect  on 
the  loss  of  practice,  although  this  might 
be  a  factor  in  a  particular  locality.  But 
I  can  agree,  at  least  partially,  on  the  effect 
of  age.  Certainly  it  takes  vigor  to  re¬ 
establish  a  practice  in  the  face  of  a  major 
handicap  and  after  the  interruption  con¬ 
sequent  to  the  necessary  p&ripd  of  adjust¬ 
ment.  It  will  be  noted  mat  with  three 
exceptions  (ages  sixty-one,  sixty-seven, 
eighty),  the  cases  cited  above  as  success¬ 
ful  blind  practitioners  had  lost  their  vi¬ 
sion  at  a  fairly  early  age.  The  exceptions 
should  convince  us,  however,  that  all 
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blind  physicians,  regardless  of  age,  de¬ 
serve  every  encouragement  to  continue  in 
their  practice. 

A  Pattern  for  the 
Blinded  Practitioner 

The  approach  of  the  blinded  physician 
to  the  continuation  of  his  practice  may  be 
variable,  depending  upon  the  type  of 
practice,  the  character  and  needs  of  his 
patients  and  his  own  personality  require¬ 
ments.  Similar  variations  may  also  be 
necessary  in  his  methods  of  procedure. 
However,  since  many  of  the  problems  in 
this  area  bear  general  similarities,  and 
since  newly  blinded  physicians  have  an 
urgent  need  for  guidance,  I  am  setting 
down  in  some  detail  those  methods  of 
procedure  which  I  have  found  useful  in 
my  own  practice,  now  in  its  eleventh  year. 

1.  Association  with  a  sighted  physi¬ 
cian.  This  is  a  prime  necessity,  not  only 
to  cover  those  fields  of  examination  re¬ 
quiring  vision,  but  also  to  provide  as¬ 
surance  to  the  patient  that  nothing  would 
be  overlooked.  The  sighted  physician 
could  be  useful  also  in  handling  emer¬ 
gencies  arising  outside  of  office  hours.  I 
practice  in  close  association  with  a 
younger  brother,  a  general  practitioner. 

2.  A  personal  assistant.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  the  blind  physician  freedom 
of  action  in  the  routine  of  conducting  his 
practice.  I  employ  a  nurse-assistant  who 
drives  me  to  the  hospital,  to  an  occasional 
home  visit,  and  to  the  office.  At  the  hos¬ 
pital  she  reads  the  charts,  helps  me  with 
the  examination  of  the  patients,  and 
writes  progress  notes  and  orders  at  my 
direction.  In  the  office  she  keeps  the  medi¬ 
cal  records,  copying  the  details  of  history 
elicited  by  me,  prepares  the  patient  for 
the  physical  examination,  and  does  the 
simple  laboratory  procedures  in  which 
she  has  been  instructed.  She  also  serves 
as  my  reader. 

3.  Methods  of  procedure.  History¬ 
taking  presents  no  particular  difficulties 
to  the  blind  physician,  except  insofar  as 
he  might  miss  some  facial  expressions 


which  provide  important  clues  to  the  per  ll 
nality  make-up  of  the  patient  and  th< 
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exaggeration  or  understatement  of  detail 
However,  with  some  experience,  the  phy  |ec 
sician  becomes  sensitive  to  the  tones 
hesitations,  etc.,  which  give  him  almos 
as  much  information.  On  the  whole,  a 
indicated  by  some  of  the  blind  psychi 
trists,  patients  tend  to  be  less  shy  in  th 
presence  of  a  blind  physician  and  les 
reticent  in  revealing  intimate  person 
problems. 

The  physical  examination  presents  n<  itlf 
problem  in  those  areas  involving  th  if 
auditory,  tactile  or  olfactory  senses.  Thesd  N 
may  also  be  used  on  occasion  to  substi  I" 
tute  for  visual  needs.  For  example,  th  # 
sense  of  smell  can  provide  informatioi  Iff; 
relative  to  the  personal  hygiene  as  wel  m] 
as  habits  of  the  patient.  The  repeatec 
clicks  of  the  cigarette  lighter  or  the  stri 
ing  of  a  match  added  to  the  smell  o 
tobacco  smoke  will  betray  the  chai: 
smoker.  Placing  the  hands  on  opposit 
sides  of  the  patient’s  chest  and  asking  hi 
to  breathe  deeply  reveals  differences  i 
lung  expansion.  Irregularities  of  gait,  i 
eluding  their  degree  and  location,  can  b 
elicited  by  holding  on  to  the  patient’ 
elbow  and  walking  with  him.  I  have  eve 
been  able  to  make  dermatological  dia 
noses  by  combining  light  touch  with  th 
description  of  the  lesions  given  me  b 
my  nurse-assistant,  plus  the  history  prei 
viously  elicited. 

My  nurse-assistant  is  helpful  in  callin 
my  attention  to  color  changes  in  th 
patient,  such  as  pallor,  cyanosis,  jaunj 
dice,  etc.,  and  to  skin  eruptions.  Fo 
inspections  requiring  greater  technic 
knowledge  I  enlist  the  aid  of  my  brothe 
Simple  laboratory  procedures  are  als 
done  by  the  nurse,  my  brother  bein 
called  upon  to  confirm  equivocal  result 
For  more  elaborate  procedures  we  utiliz 
the  commercial  laboratories. 

It  is  said  of  Dr.  Babcock  that  he  ha 
used  specially  prepared  syringes  wit 
etched  markings  on  the  piston,  whic 
enabled  him  to  measure  by  touch  th 
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ei  plume  of  solution  withdrawn ;  also,  that 
tli  ?  had  his  watch  fitted  with  a  device  that 
ill  roduced  a  distinct  click  every  thirty 
li)  ;conds,  to  aid  him  in  taking  the  pulse.3 
es ;  find  no  need  for  mechanical  aids  of  this 
os  >rt  since  my  nurse-assistant  or  my 
a  rother  give  all  the  necessary  injections, 
ii  id  the  nurse  takes  the  pulse  and  reads 
li  le  blood  pressures.  Of  course  I  invari- 
ily  palpate  the  pulse  myself  to  determine 
ia  s  characteristics.  On  occasion,  in  the 
bsence  of  the  nurse,  I  simply  ask  the 
in  jatient  to  time  me  on  his  watch  in  count- 
1  lg  the  pulse,  or  have  him  read  the  level 
is  f  the  blood  pressure  gauge  at  the  point 
iti  t  which  I  hear  the  proper  arterial  sounds, 
hi  |ince  most  people  can  read  a  thermom- 
oi  ter,  I  find  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  a 
;mperature  reading. 

ei  4.  Keeping  up  with  medical  progress. 
Heading  of  current  medical  literature  is 
o  nother  of  my  nurse-assistant’s  duties, 
ii  tecently  this  has  been  supplemented  by 
be  Audio  Digest  of  Internal  Medicine, 
tape  recording  of  a  carefully  selected 
nd  well-edited  segment  of  advances  in 
aedicine.1  My  nurse’s  reading  is  now 
jmited  to  my  specialty  journal,  and  to 
lie  articles  of  interest  in  the  Audio  Digest 
ii  ffiich  I  wish  to  read  more  fully  and 
t  /hich  are  available  in  our  medical  li¬ 
lt  rary.  Medical  meetings  of  all  types  are 
ti  Iso  important  to  me  in  keeping  up  with 
t  he  subject  and  I  attend  all  the  confer¬ 
ences  and  postgraduate  courses  that  I  can 
nanage. 

imitations 

]  Some  such  plan  as  the  one  outlined 
hould  go  far  towards  enabling  the  newly 
I  'linded  physician  to  resume  and  to  con- 
inue  his  practice,  provided  he  is  willing 
o  accept  inevitable  limitations.  Perhaps 
he  most  serious  of  these  is  the  public 
ack  of  confidence  in  the  capabilities  of 
he  blind.  In  the  early  days  of  my  blind- 
sess  I  was  disconcerted  to  find  that  people 
j^ere  treating  me  as  if  I  were  totally  help- 
jess.  My  well-intentioned  friends,  in  try- 
ng  to  help  me,  would  exert  strength  in 


pushing  me,  supporting  me,  and  all  but 
carrying  me  to  a  seat,  holding  me  up  to 
sit  me  down  as  if  I  were  in  danger  of 
collapse.  In  actuality  I  had  lost  but  a 
single  one  of  my  senses,  had  retained  my 
full  mental  agility,  and  had  no  loss  of 
muscle  power.  Yet  I  was  being  treated  as 
if  I  were  deprived  of  all  of  these.  Thus  the 
full  meaning  of  the  misconception  of 
the  sighted  as  to  what  is  involved  in  the 
handicap  of  blindness  became  startlingly 
apparent  to  me,  and  I  realized  that  this 
idea  of  the  helplessness  of  the  blind  would 
inevitably  lead  to  a  loss  of  patients.  And 
so  it  turned  out.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
I  had  provided  every  safeguard  for  the 
welfare  of  my  patients,  a  large  number 
of  these  paid  me  what  I  came  to  regard 
as  a  “duty”  call,  and  failed  to  return 
thereafter.  Others  avoided  me  altogether. 
I  was  not  so  far  removed  from  the  state 
of  sightedness  that  I  could  not  understand 
the  psychologic  reasons  for  the  defection 
of  so  many  of  my  patients,  and  I  did  not 
permit  this  circumstance  to  dishearten 
me.  Instead  I  determined  to  demonstrate 
my  ability  to  carry  on,  and  this  I  did, 
with  the  help  of  those  of  my  patients  who 
stuck  by  me,  and  with  the  help  of  my 


AAIB  SEEKS  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
it  was  voted  to  employ  a  permanent 
executive  secretary  and  establish  a 
permanent  office.  Applications  for  this 
position  are  now  being  received.  In¬ 
terested  persons  should  contact  Super¬ 
intendent  Eber  L.  Palmer,  New  York 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  Batavia, 
New  York.  Applications  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  restricted  to  those  engaged  in 
work  for  the  blind.  Detailed  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  sent  to  each  applicant  in 
regard  to  1)  formal  application  blank; 
2)  contemplated  annual  salary;  and  3) 
duties  involved. 
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associate  who  referred  his  special  prob¬ 
lems  to  me.  In  time  some  of  my  defecting 
patients  returned  and  remained,  and  new 
ones  made  their  appearance. 

There  are  limits  also  to  the  type  of 
practice  possible  to  a  blind  physician. 
It  comes  hard  to  a  man  to  give  up  those 
phases  of  his  work  which  had  been  a 
source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him.  But 
to  do  so  becomes  a  necessity,  and  he  can 
turn  over  these  phases  to  his  associate 
without  the  danger  of  losing  his  patients 
for  those  services  which  he  is  capable 
of  performing.  The  field  of  usefulness  in 
medicine  is  indeed  very  large,  and  the 
blind  practitioner  should  have  no  trouble 
in  finding  his  niche. 

Finally,  there  are  the  limitations  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  blind  by  the  loss  of  free¬ 
dom  of  movement.  It  can  be  most  aggra¬ 
vating  to  a  previously  active  man  to  be 
forced  to  limit  his  practice  to  the  time 
that  his  associate  or  assistant  is  available. 
I  find  myself  particularly  irritated  by  the 
periods  of  physical  inaction  during  those 
times  that  my  nurse-assistant  is  engaged 
in  the  laboratory  or  in  preparing  a  pa¬ 
tient  for  examination.  I  have  learned  to 
utilize  these  delays  in  thinking  out  the 
problems  posed  by  the  patient’s  history, 
in  correlating  them  and  in  planning 
necessary  procedures  for  subsequent  in¬ 
vestigation. 

With  these  limitations,  none  of  which 
is  catastrophic,  and  with  proper  organiza¬ 
tion,  there  is  every  chance  for  the  blinded 
physician  to  cope  successfully  with  the 
usual  contingencies  encountered  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession. 

The  Blind  Student 
and  a  Career  in  Medicine 

The  success  of  Dr.  Babcock  in  achiev¬ 
ing  a  medical  career,  unique  though  it 
was,  raises  the  question  of  the  availability 
of  medicine  as  a  professional  outlet  for 
the  blind  student  of  today.  This  question 
deserves  careful  consideration;  we  should 
wish  neither  to  raise  false  hopes  nor  to 
deny  the  possibility  should  a  chance 
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exist.  In  either  case  we  cannot  afford  tof 
be  arbitrary  and  must  therefore  evaluate 
the  problem  from  all  angles  before  reach 
ing  a  conclusion. 

In  favor  of  the  existence  of  the  possi  f1 
bility  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  ther# 
are  several  elements  present  today  whicljp 
tend  to  make  prospects  more  promising  »e 
than  they  were  in  Babcock’s  day.  Ther# 
has  been  a  growth  in  the  number  of  spe  t  - 
cialties  in  the  medical  field  in  which  ^ 
blind  man  could  serve  adequately  ancP 
even  with  distinction.  Also  there  has  been  ® 
a  great  expansion  of  governmental  sen  S 
vices  and  financial  aid  for  the  blind  an 
well  as  the  development  of  mechanica  * 
equipment  such  as  the  typewriter,  braille?  i 
writer,  plastic  materials  for  models,  re  f 
cording  devices  and  most  notable  of  all 
the  transcription  services  of  textbooks 
for  blind  students. 

As  a  counterargument  to  the  points  ir 
favor  the  following  facts  must  be  stated 

1.  There  has  been  a  revolution  in  thel  b 
nature  of  medical  education.  In  Dr.  Bab|  is 
cock’s  day  it  was  possible  for  a  studen 
to  qualify  for  the  practice  of  medicine! 
simply  by  working  with  a  physician  pre 
ceptor  and  reading  the  books  in  tha 
doctor’s  possession.-  The  basic  educatior 
today  is  dependent  in  a  large  part  of 
microscopy  and  other  visualization  proj 
cedures.  For  these  reasons  even  Dr.  Bab 
cock,  in  his  later  days,  advised  agains 
the  blind  student  undertaking  the  studl 
of  medicine.3 

2.  It  is  not  possible  to  enter  the  spejj 
cialty  fields  without  the  prerequisite  basi 
medical  education. 

3.  The  expansion  of  the  use  of  visua 
aids  in  medical  education  has  been  s< 
vast  as  to  dwarf  the  expansion  of  govern 
mental  financial  and  mechanical  aids  an< 
services  for  the  blind.  While  it  may  b 
possible  to  develop  relief  models  of  histo 
logic  and  pathologic  material,  etc., 
satisfy  the  basic  requirements,  the  cost 
for  the  rare  blind  student  who  may  presen 
himself  for  a  course  in  medicine  wouli 
be  prohibitive.  There  may  also  be  th 
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t  question  of  the  availability  of  artists  for 
)  arge  a  project. 

4.  Legal  requirements  for  the  qualifica- 
on  of  medical  practitioners  have  been 
ghtened.  The  enactment  of  basic  science 
iws  in  many  of  our  states,  laws  which 
3quire  the  passing  of  examinations  in 
le  basic  sciences  as  a  preliminary  con- 
ition  to  licensure  in  any  of  the  healing 
rts,  have  not  only  served  to  elevate  the 
tandards  of  the  basic  education  in  the 
ledical  schools,  but  have  also  served  to 
jar  effectually  the  applicant  for  licensure 
rom  the  “short-cut”  schools.  As  a  matter 
f  fact,  the  osteopathic  schools  now  have 
een  forced  to  include  all  the  basic  sci- 
jnce  subjects  in  their  curricula.  This  fact 
as  served  to  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
ae  blind  who  envisage  a  career  in  any 
f  the  healing  arts. 

At  this  point  I  might  state  that  as  far 
s  I  can  ascertain  there  are  no  legal  pro- 
ibitions  to  the  admission  of  blind  stu- 
»  ents  to  medical  schools.  I  have  discussed 
nis  matter  with  the  dean  of  our  medical 
chool  and  he  informs  me  that  he  is  not 
ware  of  any  such  prohibition  and  cer- 
ainly  that  there  is  no  legal  bar  to  blind 
tudents  in  our  state.  However,  the  prac- 
ical  difficulties  to  admitting  a  blind  stu¬ 
dent  would  be  another  matter.  While  the 
dmissions  committees  of  medical  facul- 
ies  are  justly  noted  for  their  disregard 
f  physical  handicaps  in  the  choice  of 
tudents,  they  are  apt  to  weigh  most  care- 
ully  the  handicap  of  blindness  in  rela- 
ion  to  the  educational  program.  Al¬ 


though  this  problem  has  never  presented 
itself  to  our  particular  committee,  the 
dean  regards  it  as  a  very  difficult  hurdle 
to  negotiate. 

A  careful  weighing  of  all  the  facts  in 
the  case  must  necessarily  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  answer  to  the  question 
must  be  in  the  negative.  We  should  not 
encourage  the  blind  student  to  harbor  an 
ambition  toward  a  career  in  medicine. 
Everything  would  be  against  him. 

And  yet — I  cannot  help  but  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  fact  that  up  to  this  point  we 
have  failed  to  take  into  account  that  most 
perverse  of  all  inconstants — the  “human 
factor.”  I  think  it  not  inconceivable  that 
some  day  a  blind  student  may  accept  the 
challenge  of  preparing  himself  for  a 
medical  career.  Let  us  say  that  this  stu¬ 
dent  is  well  qualified;  that  he  is  endowed 
with  the  necessary  intelligence,  back¬ 
ground,  intellectual  capacity,  emotional 
stability,  moral  and  financial  backing, 
determination,  persistence  and  sufficient 
eloquence  to  sway  the  committee  on  ad¬ 
missions.  A  striking  example  of  spirit 
and  determination  in  a  handicapped  stu¬ 
dent  is  represented  in  the  letter  written 
by  Helen  Keller  to  the  chairman  of  the 
academic  board  of  Radcliffe  College.* 

Should  this  student  approach  me,  I 
would  still  do  my  utmost  to  dissuade  him. 
And  should  he — as  well  he  might — choose 
to  disregard  my  advice,  I  shall  hope  and 
pray  that  he  will  prove  me  wrong. 

*  In  The  Story  of  My  Life.  Doubleday  and 
Company,  Inc.,  1903. 
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Recruitment  of 
Service  Volunteers 
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This  paper  deals  solely  with  service  vol¬ 
unteers.  Other  volunteers  also  assist  agen¬ 
cies  in  such  capacities  as  board  members, 
trustees,  fund  raisers,  and  others,  but  they 
are  recruited  in  other  ways,  and  none  of 
our  discussion  today  will  pertain  to  them. 
In  recruiting  service  volunteers,  I  feel 
there  are  five  very  important  conditions 
that  must  be  recognized  before  recruit¬ 
ment  begins.  They  are: 

1)  Public  attitudes;  2)  Agency  attitudes; 
3)  Agency  functions;  4)  Need  for  volun¬ 
teers;  and  5)  Available  budget. 

1.  Public  Attitudes 

There  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  an  “at¬ 
titude”  about  volunteers.  The  New  Yorker 
magazine  less  than  two  years  ago  went  so 
far  as  to  publish  a  cartoon  in  which  a 
typical  hobo,  unshaven  and  ragged,  is 
seated  next  to  a  hospital  bed,  rapidly  de¬ 
vouring  the  beautiful  basket  of  fruit  on 
the  bed  table.  The  startled  patient  looks 
up  from  the  bed  at  this  stranger,  and  the 
caption  under  the  picture  reads,  “No, 
lady,  you  do  not  know  me.  I  am  a  vol¬ 
unteer  come  to  cheer  you  up.”  This  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  haven  supplied  to  the  volunteer 
instead  of  any  constructive  aid  being 
given  by  him  furthers  an  “attitude”  or 
a  false  impression  that  all  volunteers  have 
a  need  greater  than  that  of  the  people  they 
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offer  to  help.  But  people  do  want  to  helj 
— people  want  to  be  of  service — for  on<  r 
reason  or  another.  In  many  instances, 
person  has  been  conditioned  to  the  idea 
that  it  is  his  duty  to  serve  the  community 
and  that  he  would  not  be  fulfilling  his  ob 
ligation  to  society  without  giving  some 


thing  in  time  and  effort.  There  are  vol 


F 


ie: 


unteers  who  do  have  needs  of  their  own 
but  that  is  not  our  concern  here  as  lon^l 
as  they  help  us  in  a  willing,  cooperative! 
fashion,  and  we  accomplish  with  this  hel] 
more  than  we  did  previously  without  it 
If  we,  within  the  agency,  have  a  tendency 


to  minimize  the  worth  of  a  volunteer,  i 


naturally  follows  that  we  have  helped  t<  1 
create  this  feeling,  and  we  must  therefore 
be  sure  that  this  attitude  does  not  exist  ii 
our  community  nor  within  our  agency?  ,JS 
We  then  come  to  the  second  very  impor 
tant  requisite. 


2.  Agency  Attitudes 


ifi 


From  the  top  management  of  you 
agency  down,  there  should  be  complet 
acceptance  of  the  fact  that  volunteers  ar 
to  be  used,  and  a  thorough  indoctrinatioi 
to  all  department  heads  should  be  give] 
on  the  use  of  and  reasons  for  voluntee 
services.  I  quote  from  Mrs.  Laura  Vosslei 
director  of  a  very  active  volunteer  hoj 
pital  group — and  I  deliberately  choose 
service  other  than  service  to  the  blind 
since  the  same  principles  apply  to  all  vo 
unteer  services.  She  says,  “It  is  the  dut 
of  top  administration  to  establish  rels 
tions  all  along  the  line — from  top  admir 
istrators  to  elevator  operators,  to  trustees 
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i;  >  professional  staff,  to  other  volunteers 
jid  community  groups.”  She  delegates  to 
lie  director  of  volunteers  the  responsibil- 
y  for  this  coordination,  and  this  can 
nly  be  accomplished  with  aid  from  top 
down.  With  the  proper  attitude  from  top 
I)  bottom  in  your  agency,  you  can  then 
Ter  to  any  department  and  have  con- 
dence  that  the  volunteer  will  be  handled 
iroperly,  accepted,  welcomed  and  used  to 
:  le  utmost  of  his  capabilities.  Mrs.  Vossler 
■iso  says,  “Each  individual’s  contribution 
;  the  most  important  ingredient  in  our 
rganization  but  it  is  the  sum  total  of  each 
mtribution  that  makes  a  volunteer  pro- 
ram  a  success  or  a  failure.” 

3.  Agency  Functions 

For  anyone  identified  with  an  agency, 
ill  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the 
gency  is  a  very  important  prerequisite, 
uch  persons  will  be  asked  many  ques- 
ons,  both  technical  and  factual,  about 
le  workings  of  the  agency;  about  vari- 
us  accomplishments  claimed  and  projects 
lanned  for  the  future.  A  recruitment 
rogram  must  incorporate  plans  for  ac- 
uainting  the  volunteer  with  the  agency 
d  he  will  be  able  to  answer  most  ques- 
ons  intelligently.  Whenever  this  is  not 
ossible,  the  volunteer  should  know  how 
)  obtain  the  correct  information  promptly 
nd  relay  it  immediately  to  those  inter¬ 
red.  There  should  be  no  doubt  in  the 
ublic  mind,  ever,  that  anyone  represent- 
lg  the  agency  is  in  any  way  doubtful 
bout  all  of  its  services  and  functions. 

4.  Need  for  V olunteers 

The  most  important  reason  for  recruit- 
lent  of  volunteers,  of  course,  is  the  need 
Dr  volunteers.  I  feel  it  is  better  to  run  a 
eeded  program  badly  because  of  lack  of 
elp  than  to  talk  about  it  to  potential  vol- 
nteers  a  year  or  six  months  ahead.  Where 
demonstrable  need  exists  you  can  refer 
volunteer  to  help  in  a  program  within 
venty-four  hours  after  an  interview  and 
will  be  evident  to  him  how  necessary 
>  his  assistance.  If  you  discuss  something 


you  are  going  to  do  six  months  hence,  he 
is  not  going  to  be  there  waiting  when  that 
time  comes.  The  way  to  know  your  needs 
is  to  make  a  complete  survey.  Question 
those  who  claim  that  they  need  help :  what 
kind  of  help?,  where?,  when?,  etc.  De¬ 
cide  on  a  realistic  number  of  volunteers 
to  ask  for  and  then  ask  very  specifically 
for  that  number.  For  instance,  if  you 
have  only  two  reading  rooms,  recruit  ten 
to  fifteen  readers — not  a  hundred.  A  per¬ 
son  seeing  or  hearing  this  plea  can  figure 
on  being  a  very  important  part  of  a  small 
group  to  further  the  continuance  of  a 
service,  and  therefore  as  being  most  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  agency.  If  you  recruit  a  hun¬ 
dred  people,  a  mental  picture  is  formed 
in  the  mind  of  the  recruit  of  many  help¬ 
ing  hands,  and  he  could  feel  of  little  im¬ 
portance  and  a  “let  George  do  it”  attitude 
would  develop.  So  the  need  must  be  there 
and  the  need  must  be  specific. 

5.  Available  Budget 

A  certain  amount  of  money  has  to  be 
spent  to  get  this  help,  and  although  it  will 
be  returned  to  you  a  hundredfold,  the 
expenditure  is  something  that  has  to  be 
faced.  Even  a  telephone  bill  for  many 
extra  calls,  or  a  mailing,  will  run  into 
unusual  expense,  but  these  are  fundamen¬ 
tal  means  of  contact  and  must  be  used. 
With  the  expansion  of  a  volunteer  service, 
secretarial  help  is  also  a  must.  Assign¬ 
ments  must  be  recorded  and  files  must  be 
kept  so  that  there  is  an  up-to-date  record 
on  all  service  being  donated  to  the  agency. 
These  expenses  must  be  kept  in  mind  and 
planned  for  well  in  advance. 

With  all  these  prerequisites  adequately 
established  within  an  agency,  we  are  ready 
to  recruit.  We  all  know  the  various  media 
which  we  must  depend  upon:  newspapers, 
radio,  printed  literature,  correspondence, 
and  telephone.  Whichever  type  of  medium 
you  decide  to  use,  all  of  which  are  pro¬ 
ductive  at  one  time  or  another,  the  follow¬ 
up  with  personal  contact  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  get  the  final  result. 

This  means  the  person  responsible  must 
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meet  and  talk  with  interested  individuals 
or  groups  at  any  time,  at  their  conven¬ 
ience,  for  any  length  of  time  and  as  of¬ 
ten  as  necessary.  With  this  informal  ap¬ 
proach,  the  people  you  are  trying  to  reach 
are  impressed  with  the  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  of  your  need  and  the  fact  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  resolved  without  their  help.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  personal  approach 
takes  a  tremendous  amount  of  time,  en¬ 


ergy  and  “giving”  on  the  part  of  some 
one,  but  it  is  a  basic  factor  in  the  succes: 
of  getting  the  public  to  cooperate.  It  pro 
motes  an  atmosphere  of  “togetherness’ 
and  failure  will  not  be  tolerated.  This  def 
inite  plea  to  people  personally,  in  th< 
majority  of  instances,  brings  an  immedi 
ate  response  from  many  willing  persons 
and  they  in  turn  will  interest  others.  The 
snowball  will  start  to  roll. 


HEW  Conference 
on  Rehabilitation 


Last  November  representatives  of  sev¬ 
enty-four  national  voluntary  agencies  met 
in  Washington  with  Secretary  Arthur  S. 
Flemming  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  at  his  invitation 
to  discuss  plans,  problems  and  needs  in 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  nation’s  disabled 
citizens. 

Secretary  Flemming  met  personally 
and  greeted  each  of  the  nearly  100  in¬ 
dividuals  present,  and  made  it  clear  that 
he  would  be  happy  to  have  any  informa¬ 
tion,  ideas,  suggestions,  or  comments 
anyone  cared  to  make  concerning  reha¬ 
bilitation.  His  purpose  in  arranging  the 
meeting,  he  stated,  was  specifically  to 
enable  him  to  learn  of  existing  problems 
and  services. 

Many  vital  ideas  and  observations  were 
expressed  by  the  participants.  It  was  re- 

Representatives  of  national  voluntary  agencies 
attended  a  meeting  in  Washington  last  fall  called 
by  Secretary  Arthur  S.  Flemming  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Mary 
E.  Switzer ,  director  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare,  prepared  a  highlight  report  of  the 
meeting,  which  was  distributed  to  the  partici¬ 
pants.  This  article  consists  of  excerpts  from  the 
report,  selected  on  the  basis  of  their  applica¬ 
bility  to  vocational  rehabilitation  in  the  area  of 
blindness. 
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peatedly  stated  and  seemed  to  be  the 
consensus  that  rehabilitation  must  b( 
viewed  in  broad  terms  and  should  b( 
available  to  all  disabled  persons  to  achieve 
ability  to  work  or  independence  in  meet 
ing  the  demands  of  daily  living;  tha 
training  of  professional  personnel,  and  re 
search  and  pilot  projects  on  unresolvec 
rehabilitation  problems,  must  be  ex 
panded;  that  we  must  develop  better  com 
munication  and  coordination,  to  make  the! 
most  effective  use  of  present  resources:! 
that  rehabilitation  facilities  and  work 
shops  are  in  serious  short  supply;  anc 
finally,  that  government  and  voluntar) 
agencies  each  have  responsibilities  anc 
must  work  together  for  the  enhancemen 
of  our  national  rehabilitation  effort. 

Communication,  Coordination.  The  dis 
cussion  developed  a  number  of  basic! 
guides  to  effective  rehabilitation  work.  7s 
major  need  was  seen  to  be  the  promoting 
of  understanding  between  disciplines  ii 
this  field,  which  is  medically  oriented  a 
one  end  of  the  spectrum  and  socially  a  ; 
the  other.  More  conferences  similar  t( 
this  one  were  recommended. 

The  size  of  the  rehabilitation  need  i: 
tremendous,  and  the  public  should  b< 
educated  to  the  enormity  of  it,  and  to  the! 
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amount  of  money  needed  for  the  job.  We 
leed  some  mechanism  for  a  general  re¬ 
survey  of  the  field  of  rehabilitation  and 
"he  size  of  the  problems.  There  is  also  a 
aeed  for  a  study  of  the  total  cost  of 
neglected  disability. 

Rehabilitation  is  not  now  generally  ac- 
epted  as  a  community  responsibility. 
We  need  demonstration  programs  show¬ 
ing  how  communities  can  organize  their 
resources  to  give  adequate  rehabilitation 
services  to  adults;  and  we  need  to  carry 
out  community  studies  to  help  us  deter¬ 
mine  how  best  to  provide  the  services. 
We  need  realistic  state  and  national 
financial  help  without  smothering  local 
effort. 

Personnel.  Training  of  professional  per¬ 
sonnel  in  all  the  fields  concerned  with 
rehabilitation  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
needs  in  rehabilitation  today.  Recom¬ 
mendations  in  this  area  included  a  vig¬ 
orous,  intensive  nationwide  recruitment 
program  (especially  among  young  peo¬ 
ple)  to  meet  those  needs.  In-service  train¬ 
ing  of  rehabilitation  counselors  and  other 
members  of  the  rehabilitation  team  was 
recommended  as  a  means  of  enhancing 
the  effectiveness  of  their  work. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  program 
was  criticized  as  being  weak  in  job  place¬ 
ment  aspects  of  rehabilitation.  It  was 
recommended  that  in  each  state  rehabili¬ 
tation  agency  there  be  at  least  one  person 
responsible  for  this  phase. 

Rehabilitation  Facilities  and  Work¬ 
shops.  Both  in  number  and  in  geographic 
location  rehabilitation  facilities  and  work¬ 
shops  are  in  serious  short  supply.  The 
enactment  of  federal  legislation  was  rec¬ 
ommended  to  provide  for  a  supplementary 
program,  administered  by  OVR,  to  aid 
such  facilities.  Other  facilities  not  now 
used  full  time  could  be  put  to  immediate 
use  for  rehabilitation  purposes,  it  was 
suggested  —  high  schools  or  vocational 
schools  could  be  used  evenings  or  week¬ 
ends  for  workshop  training  of  disabled 
persons. 

Research.  In  the  extensive  discussion 


of  rehabilitation  research,  the  principal 
comments  and  recommendations  included: 
The  need  for  expanded  research  into  the 
causes  of  accidents,  as  a  preventive  meas¬ 
ure  in  dealing  with  disability;  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  more  basic  research  into  the 
social  field,  including  studies  of  motiva¬ 
tion  and  the  effects  of  environment  on 
the  adjustment  of  handicapped  persons; 
more  scientific  analysis  of  lay  attitudes 
and  concepts  about  disabled  persons,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  who  are  blind. 

Rehabilitation  Services  for  “ Independ¬ 
ent  Living.”  Several  participants  discussed 
this  subject  during  the  meeting,  includ¬ 
ing  both  the  proposed  legislation  in  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  general  need  for  extending 
concepts  of  rehabilitation  beyond  the 
purely  vocational  objective.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  general  consensus  that  rehabilita¬ 
tion  must  move  in  the  direction  of  provid¬ 
ing  more  adequately  for  those  who  are 
disabled  but  who  may  not  have  either  the 
intention  or  the  potential  for  employment. 
There  seemed  to  be  general  agreement 
also  that,  however  such  services  were  or¬ 
ganized  and  administered,  the  principles 
and  philosophy  of  rehabilitation  must  be 
the  predominant  consideration.  In  this 
connection,  it  was  noted  that  many  state 
agencies  for  the  blind  have  been  provid¬ 
ing  self-care  services  for  many  years  and 
that  a  substantial  number  of  these  indi¬ 
viduals  eventually  have  been  placed  in 
employment. 

Specific  Disabilities  —  Blindness.  [At 
least  eight  specific  disabilities  were  dis¬ 
cussed,  of  which  only  blindness  is  reported 
here.]  Discussion  indicated  that  half 
of  the  blind  population  of  this  country 
at  present  are  over  sixty-five  years 
of  age  and  more  than  half  of  the  total 
receive  some  kind  of  public  assistance 
(many  because  of  age).  The  Department 
of  HEW  already  has  a  three-pronged  ap¬ 
proach  through  the  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice,  Social  Security  and  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation;  the  problem  is  to  get  these 
programs  fully  and  adequately  imple¬ 
mented  in  state  and  local  operations. 
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Recommendations  were  made  that  the 
vocational  rehabilitation  regulations  be 
amended  so  that  reader  service  for  blind 
students  would  not  be  conditioned  on 
economic  need,  but  would  be  provided  on 
the  same  basis  as  tuition;  that  the  De¬ 
partment  request  funds  to  implement  the 
1956  legislation  authorizing  research  in 
public  assistance;  and  that  eye  examina¬ 
tions  by  medical  personnel  as  provided 
for  in  the  vocational  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  be  required  in  the  aid  to  the  blind 
program  under  Title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act.  In  discussions  of  the  pro¬ 
posals  for  a  national  study  of  problems 
relating  to  blindness,  there  seemed  gen¬ 
eral  agreement  on  the  desirability  of  such 
a  national  study;  differences  of  opinion 
were  expressed  regarding  the  proper 
scope  of  such  a  study,  principally  related 
to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  studies 
should  include  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Rehabilitation  in  International  Rela¬ 
tions.  There  was  recognition  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  potentials  for  improving  under¬ 
standing  among  nations  through  expanded 
work  in  health  and  rehabilitation.  Among 
the  suggestions  made  was  one  that  the 
new  president  of  the  WHO  (the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  Public  Health  Service) 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  inter¬ 
national  rehabilitation  programs  through 
the  WHO. 

In  closing  the  meeting  Secretary  Flem¬ 
ming  expressed  his  deep  appreciation  to 
the  participants  and  their  organizations 
for  their  stimulating  ideas  and  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  devote  so  much  time  and 
thought  to  giving  the  Department  the 
benefit  of  their  views.  He  indicated  that 
all  recommendations  in  all  areas  for 
which  the  Department  has  responsibility 
would  be  given  careful  consideration. 

Four  additional  observations  were  made 
by  Secretary  Flemming.  First,  that  we 
need  agreement  and  understanding  on 
national  goals  in  this  and  other  areas, 
toward  which  to  work  over  specified 
periods.  Second,  that  we  need  agreement 
and  understanding  as  to  what  constitutes 


the  fair  share  to  be  borne  by  local,  state! 
national  and  voluntary  effort.  Third,  ths| 
we  need  to  work  hard  together  to  ensur  I 
that  our  respective  resources  are  use< 
most  effectively.  And  fourth,  that  the  re 
peated  recommendation  in  the  meeting  t< 
open  channels  of  communication  require 
all  of  us  to  give  our  best  thought  to  find 
ing  increasingly  effective  ways  of  doin^ 
this,  including  consideration  of  regional 
state,  and  community  meetings. 

Finally,  Secretary  Flemming  said  hi( 
was  thankful  that  so  many  people  all  ove; 
the  nation  had  the  same  objective  am 
determination  to  do  everything  possibl 
to  help  each  handicapped  person  read 
his  full  potential  and  that  this  gave  hin 
confidence  and  optimism  for  the  futur< 
of  the  rehabilitation  effort. 


Readers  Surveyed 
on  Interest  in  Tape 

A  Survey  to  determine  the  degree  of 
interest  among  blind  people  in  tape] 
recorded  material  is  being  conducted  b) 
Professor  T.  A.  Benham,  in  behalf  of  the 
Philadelphia  Association  for  the  Blind. 

Blind  persons  who  currently  use  tapec 
material,  or  who  would  be  interested  ir 
using  such  material  if  tape  and  machine 
were  available,  are  requested  to  reply  b) 
post  card  to  one  of  the  following  twe 
statements:  | 

1.  I  have  a  magnetic  tape  machine  and 
I  would  like  to  have  more  tape-recorded 
material. 

2.  I  would  like  to  have  books  recorded 
on  tape  but  I  do  not  have  a  machine  al 
present. 

Responses  should  be  addressed  to  Pro¬ 
fessor  Benham  at  Box  224,  Ardmore. 
Pennsylvania. 
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The  Client  and 
“Vision  Rehabilitation” 


lie 

wFhe  vision  rehabilitation  program  at 
ndj:he  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  was  a 
Die  gradual  outgrowth  of  some  very  definite 
ch  demands  within  our  total  rehabilitation 
^program.  In  naming  the  program  at  its 
rejinception  we  struck  upon  the  term 
“optical  aids/’  and  entitled  the  service 
as  such.  However,  when  clients  began  to 
request  sample  lenses  so  that  they  might 
examine  them,  it  b:--:  f.:ne  evident  that  the 
program  must  have  scope.  It  was 

believed,  and  still  is  n  some  instances, 
that  visual  help  could  be  received  in 
very  much  the  way  that  one  would  order 
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merchandise  through  a  mail  order  cata¬ 
logue.  In  this  day  and  age  some  people 
still  believe  that  lenses  can  be  bought 
as  one  would  buy  a  hat:  just  try  them  on 
and  see  which  one  fits !  Quite  to  the 
contrary,  we  have  found  that  even  ob¬ 
taining  the  right  lenses  through  careful 
examination  is  insufficient  in  many  cases. 
Without  adequate  training  and  careful 
follow-up,  the  lenses  themselves  are  of 
doubtful  value,  and  may  lead  to  a  great 
deal  of  disappointment  for  the  client.  For 
this  reason  “vision  rehabilitation”  be¬ 
came  the  designation  for  the  service  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  This  title  seemed 
to  convey  more  adequately  the  true  spirit 
under  which  the  program  had  been  de¬ 
veloping  and  the  new  focus  toward  which 
it  would  strive.  Louis  J.  Bettica,  whose 


Mr.  DeAngelis  is  coordinator  of  vision  reha¬ 
bilitation  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
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shoes  I  have  been  attempting  to  fill,  had 
been  instrumental  in  initiating  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  had  been  its  director  since  its 
inception. 

Throughout  the  problems  which  were 
not  receiving  adequate  attention  there 
seemed  to  be  an  underlying  factor  which 
was  difficult  to  isolate  at  the  outset  but 
which  later  proved  to  be  of  utmost  signifi¬ 
cance  in  the  rehabilitation  process.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  substantial  gap  between 
the  medical,  the  social  and  the  vocational 
services.  The  need  for  continuity  in  ser¬ 
vice  between  the  various  approaches  has 
long  been  recognized  by  workers  in  the 
field.  The  physician  deals  with  pathology. 
He  treats  the  disease  entity  through  medi¬ 
cal  and/or  surgical  means,  and  after  all 
possible  has  been  accomplished  through 
these  means  the  client  is  placed  in  the 
rehabilitation  program.  During  this 
transitional  stage,  the  fact  that  the  client 
usually  persists  in  trying  to  use  his  re¬ 
maining  vision  may  be  ignored  and  even 
discouraged  for  reasons  of  safety.  While 
safety  factors  should  not  be  discounted 
and  adequate  precautions  must  be  taken 
during  training  of  the  partially  sighted, 
our  agency  contends  that  a  partially 
sighted  individual  must  be  encouraged 
and  taught  to  make  the  fullest  use  pos¬ 
sible  of  any  residual  vision,  since  not 
doing  so  may,  in  effect,  deprive  him  of 
a  means  of  maintaining  his  status  on  a 
job,  in  his  home,  or  in  any  area  where 
the  use  of  residual  vision  is  an  asset. 
Though  such  a  program  generally  entails 
much  more  time  and  laborious  effort  on 
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the  part  of  the  staff,  we  feel  the  agency 
must  draw  upon  all  its  resources  and 
make  use  of  any  avenue  which  may  lead 
to  the  greatest  gains  in  visual  rehabilita¬ 
tion  for  a  given  individual. 

Another  aspect  of  this  problem  was  the 
fear  that  the  use  of  the  eyes  would  be 
physically  harmful  to  any  remaining 
vision.  This  fear,  which  was  based 
primarily  on  half-truths,  served  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  client  from  the  necessity  of 
entering  fully  into  the  competitive  social 
world,  and  much  damage  has  resulted 
from  this  belief. 

The  emphasis  should  be  on  the  proper 
use  of  the  eyes  rather  than  the  harm  that 
may  occur  from  straining  the  eyes.  Medi¬ 
cal  support  should  be  actively  sought  in 
order  to  assure  the  client  of  his  capabili¬ 
ties.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  point 
that  decreased  visual  acuity  does  not 
necessarily  preclude  the  use  of  remaining 
vision  in  many  areas  of  daily  living, 
particularly  in  the  vocational  area. 

Specific  Problems  Revealed 
Other  Areas  Needing  Study 

Problems  of  a  more  specific  nature 
gave  indications  of  areas  needing  investi¬ 
gation  and  exploitation.  The  proper  use 
of  lighting  in  the  workshops  and  train¬ 
ing  center  was  of  utmost  importance; 
the  visual  requirements  of  specific  jobs 
were  not  fully  understood.  It  was  dis¬ 
covered  that  even  slight  improvement  of 
acuity  in  assembly  work,  for  example, 
was  of  great  value.  Small  improvements 
in  acuity  which  enabled  people  to  travel 
about  more  easily  or  more  comfortably 
can  not  be  measured  by  Snellen  ratings  or 
Jaeger  type  when  the  human  element  is 
involved.  We  discovered  that  large  ob¬ 
jective  improvements  in  acuity  meant 
nothing  to  certain  individuals,  while 
minute  objective  improvements  to  others 
were  of  inestimable  value. 

The  whole  problem  of  reading  ink- 
print,  involving  predetermined  cultural 
values  concerning  this  skill,  had  merely 
been  touched  upon.  Though  reading 


ability  may  have  consisted  only  of  ma 
ing  out  a  shipping  ticket  or  reading  4 
address  we  found  that  this  ability  el 
hanced  the  client’s  employability.  It  | 
not  possible  to  deal  adequately  with  th 
problem  in  the  space  allotted,  but  it 
important  to  point  out  that  the  client 
independence  of  action  is  greatly  ej 
hanced  if  he  can  read  his  own  mail,  tl 
baseball  scores  or  a  thousand  and  oitt 
other  things  which  he  is  confronted  wil 
daily.  | 

Rather  than  ignore  the  fact  that  a  m 
jority  of  legally  blind  persons  have  son 
residual  vision,  we  attempted  to  enham 
useful  vision  whenever  possible  with  tl 
use  of  lenses  and  in  any  other  way  po 
sible.  Basic  to  this  discussion,  then,  ai 
general  principles  pertinent  to  varioi 
types  of  prostheses  and  other  aids.  Tl 
entire  rehabilitation  plan  can  be  alters 
radically  through  the  proper  fitting  ar 
training  in  the  use  of  the  various  device 
I  must  stress  again  the  proper  fitting  an 
training,  for  we  have  found  that  tl 
success  or  failure  of  the  use  of  the* 
aids  very  often  depends  on  these  tw 
aspects. 

In  an  attempt  to  work  with  the; 
problems  we  established  our  own  pr< 
gram  in  1953.  The  question  is  ofte 
asked,  “Why  create  a  new  program?”  1 
begin  with,  our  goal  was  to  create 
concentrated  interest  throughout  the  fie] 
in  the  matter  of  seeing  rather  than  blim 
ness.  Secondly,  the  average  practitione 
ophthalmologist  or  optometrist  appeare 
not  to  have  the  time  to  devote  to  th 
project  within  his  own  practice.  Tlj 
vision  rehabilitation  service  was  int 
grated  within  the  framework  of  an  e 
tablished  medical  program.  The  woi 
already  being  done  in  preventive  ar 
restorative  care  was  to  be  extended  i 
this  particular  area.  This  would  be  s 
attempt  to  augment  rather  than  replai 
previously  existing  medical  services.  E 
incorporating  this  service  into  the  tot 
agency  program,  it  was  felt  that  the  su] 
portive  staff  could  be  most  advant 
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:ously  used.  By  having  the  service 
a  imediately  accessible  we  have  devel- 
)ed  more  positive  results.  It  is  quite 
immon  to  find  a  client  in  our  rehabilita- 


ei 


m  center  wearing  a  trial  frame  at  his 
mch  or  machine  to  try  the  lenses  at  a 
irticular  operation  before  they  are  pre- 
ribed. 


ei 
t! 

on  ow  the  Service  Functions 

Any  person  who  resides  in  the  service 
ea  of  the  agency,  who  has  been  duly 
^assified  as  being  blind,  and  who  ex¬ 
cesses  a  desire  to  avail  himself  of  this 
irvice  may  do  so.  After  all  medical  or 
irgical  treatment  has  been  completed 
ie  client  is  referred  by  the  social  worker 
r  the  vocational  counselor,  with  the 
approval  of  the  client’s  ophthalmologist, 
>  the  vision  rehabilitation  service.  All 
rc  ertinent  case  material  is  reviewed  by  the 
in(ision  rehabilitation  counselor  and  voca- 
ftonal  plans  are  considered  and  digested. 
111  pre-examination  interview  is  conducted 
1  y  this  counselor  in  order  to  crystallize 
Tie  goals  and  prepare  the  client  for  the 
"lamination  to  come.  The  aim  is  to  dis- 
over  how  well  the  patient  can  see,  how 
Tell  or  how  poorly  he  takes  advantage  of 
r(fis  residual  vision,  and,  most  of  all,  what 
jecific  kind  of  help  he  is  seeking. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  cite  some 
xamples.  I  call  to  mind  the  projection- 
t  in  a  movie  theatre  who  had  many 
ears  of  experience  and  was  perfectly 
apable  of  setting  up  and  operating  his 
Equipment,  but  experienced  difficulty  in 
acusing  the  image  on  the  screen.  He 
ame  to  us  at  this  point  and  was  ready  to 
;ave  his  job  and  turn  to  other  means  of 
mployment.  Through  a  series  of  inter- 
1  iews,  the  specific  problems  were  deline- 
3  ted,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  high-power 
1  elescope  mounted  on  a  tripod,  the  man 
3  ^as  able  to  accomplish  the  task  adequately 
nd  maintain  his  job. 

This  kind  of  example  pointed  out  to 
s  repeatedly  early  in  the  program’s  de- 
‘1  elopment  that  the  understanding  of  the 
*  xact  nature  of  the  vocational  goals  is 


most  important.  When  we  know  the  de¬ 
gree  and  kind  of  visual  skill  required  for 
a  specific  operation  the  task  of  supplying 
an  aid  is  made  less  difficult.  It  is  indeed 
the  rare  partially  sighted  person  who 
can  obtain  one  pair  of  glasses  which  will 
adequately  serve  all  his  purpose.  This  is 
primarily  due  to  the  fact  that  most  high- 
magnifying  systems  have  exact  focal 
lengths  or  working  distances.  These  work¬ 
ing  distances  are  often  quite  critical  in 
that  the  slightest  variation  will  throw  the 
image  completely  out  of  focus,  so  that 
one  may  be  able  to  read  print  at  three  or 
four  inches  from  the  eye  but  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  operate  a  lathe  at  this  close  range. 

Another  case  in  point  is  that  of  the 
student  who  received  sufficient  aid 
through  our  program  to  prepare  for  and 
obtain  a  teaching  position  with  sighted 
children.  At  this  point  we  believed  our 
job  completed  but  discovered  that  the 
children  ridiculed  the  teacher  for  having 
to  change  glasses  so  often.  By  extended 
follow-up  service  we  were  able  to  discover 
that  this  problem  could  be  alleviated  by 
a  bifocal  spectacle  of  radical  power  which 
had  only  recently  become  available. 

One  of  the  doubly  handicapped  groups 
which  IHB  has  concerned  itself  with  over 
the  years  has  been  the  deaf-blind.  A 
particular  woman  whom  we  attempted  to 
place  in  competitive  industry  demonstra¬ 
ted  her  adequacy  on  an  assembly-type 
job.  At  the  conveyor  belt  the  client 
functioned  well,  but  for  some  reason, 
when  she  had  to  replace  materials  from 
underneath  the  table,  she  experienced  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty.  The  vocational 
specialist  who  was  observing  immediately 
perceived  the  trouble.  The  lighting,  which 
was  adequate  above  the  table,  was  poor 
beneath  it.  This  worker  was  what  we  call 
“vision  conscious”  and  did  not  attribute 
this  difficulty  to  an  idiosyncrasy  in  the 
client. 

A  young  high  school  student  came  to 
our  attention  through  the  keen  perception 
of  a  worker  who  noticed  a  flicker  of  vi¬ 
sion  while  nothing  more  than  light  per- 
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ception  had  been  previously  recorded. 
One  day  the  girl  was  discovered  with  her 
nose  in  a  coffee  cup  trying  to  determine 
its  contents.  During  an  interview  the  girl 
expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  numbers  on 
her  classroom  door  a  little  more  clearly. 
We  accomplished  this  with  a  pair  of 
lenses  and  even  went  further  and  pro¬ 
cured  a  24-power  microscopic  lens  which 
enabled  her  to  read  large-print  texts  at  a 
distance  of  one  inch  from  her  eye.  This 
young  girl  displayed  an  intense  motiva¬ 
tion  to  read  without  which  success  would 
have  been  impossible.  In  this  case  a  little 
went  a  long  way  insofar  as  the  client  was 
concerned. 

Optometric  Services 

From  the  outset  of  the  program  we 
have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  an  optometrist,  Dr.  George 
Hellinger,  who  has  long  been  working  in 
the  field  of  subnormal  vision  and  has 
brought  to  the  service  a  vital,  stimulating 
approach. 

The  optometric  examination  is  the  cru¬ 
cial  point  of  the  service.  Armed  with  all 
the  information  available,  the  optome¬ 
trists  (we  now  have  three)  endeavor  to 
arrive  at  practical  solutions  to  the  visual 
problems  by  the  use  of  the  available 
devices  at  their  disposal.  Several  time- 
consuming  examinations  are  routinely 
conducted  before  prescription  is  recom¬ 
mended.  These  recommendations  are  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  counselor,  who  helps  the 
client  evaluate  the  use  which  he  will  make 
of  the  appliances  and  whether  or  not 
expected  use  of  the  device  will  warrant 
the  purchase.  In  case  of  financial  diffi¬ 
culty  the  social  worker  is  brought  in  to 
discuss  possibilities  of  calling  on  other 
community  resources  for  assistance. 
When  definite  need  is  demonstrated,  the 
agency  defrays  part  or  complete  cost  of 
the  aid.  The  appliance  finally  decided 
upon  is  fitted  by  the  optometrist,  and  the 
client  is  then  instructed  in  the  proper  use 
of  the  device. 

These  instructions  and  training  lessons 


are  most  important,  and  we  have  foun 
that  success  is  directly  proportional  t 
the  extent  and  degree  of  thoroughness  i 
training.  Occasionally  we  discover  the 
the  client  already  has  received  a  goo 
lens  elsewhere  but,  not  having  receive 
proper  training  previously,  has  neve 
used  it.  In  several  instances  we  have  beei 
successful  in  training  the  client  in  th 


proper  use  of  this  device  so  that  he  wi 
gain  fuller  advantage  from  it.  Howevei 
initial  failure  is  usually  detrimental  tj 
favorable  prognosis.  An  improper  servic 


is  often  more  harmful  than  none  at  all. 


Follow-up  is  essential  for  we  find  the 
changes  in  prescription  again  and  agar 
are  often  necessary  before  the  prope 
solution  is  reached.  When  the  optometrisi 
conducts  three  or  four  examinations  bt\ 
fore  prescribing,  the  need  for  subsequer 
changes  of  prescription  of  the  device  i 
definitely  lessened.  The  client  very  ofte 
becomes  impatient  and  alternately  pess 
mistic  and  over-optimistic  as  to  the  oul 
come.  For  this  reason  rapport  betwee 
client  and  counselor,  and  especially  bt 
tween  client  and  optometrist,  is  vital  an 
should  be  established  as  quickly  and  a 
firmly  as  possible.  The  client  must  b 
encouraged  to  do  his  best,  but  when  h 
has  his  first  glimmerings  of  success  h 
may  become  unrealistic  about  his  abil 
ties,  and  constant  attempts  to  point  oi 
realities  and  limitations  will  bear  fru 
only  if  firm  rapport  has  been  establishe 
beforehand. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  results  c 
this  program  has  developed  in  that  are 
about  which  we  were  most  concerned 
We  feared  that  the  client  whom  we  ai 
unable  to  help  because  of  extremely  lo 
acuity  woud  be  greatly  disturbed.  Th 
client  who  has  a  great  deal  of  difficult 
in  accepting  his  limitations,  in  this  car< 
fully  controlled  situation,  is  made  to  fe< 
that  we  are  doing  everything  in  our  powe 
to  help  him  use  his  remaining  vision  t 
the  fullest  extent  possible.  We  try  t 
create  the  situation  in  which  the  cliei 
can  see  best,  and  take  heed  of  all  sugge 
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uJtions  made  by  the  client  which  he  be- 
!  (Jieves  will  contribute  to  visual  efficiency, 
sjjsuch  as  providing  proper  lighting,  large 
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clear  type  and  foreign-language  print 
whenever  available.  Even  though  the 
client  is  not  helped,  he  is  made  to  feel 
that  no  effort  has  been  spared  to  help  him 
eenjl  see. 

Conclusions  and  Results 

By  way  of  summary  I  would  like  to 
point  out  the  following: 

1.  The  optical  aids  are  only  as  valuable 
as  the  extent  to  which  they  are  used.  A 
cane,  a  hearing-aid,  an  artificial  limb  or 
an  optical  aid  sitting  in  a  bureau  drawer 
is  a  waste,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
they  should  not  be  provided.  It  does 
mean  the  whole  job  is  not  being  ac¬ 
complished. 

2.  Vision  rehabilitation,  as  any  type  of 
rehabilitation,  is  a  painstaking  and  time- 
consuming  process.  It  does  not  exist  in  a 
vacuum  and  a  total  client  approach  is 
essential  to  success. 

3.  Thorough  exploration  of  ophthalmo- 
logical  preventive  and  restorative  care  is 
essential  for  anyone  whose  vision  is  so 
impaired  that  he  is  termed  legally  blind. 


ver, 
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4.  The  emphasis  should  be  placed  on 
the  fact  that  proper  use  of  the  eyes  in 
arrested  pathology,  with  or  without  len¬ 
ses,  is  in  no  way  harmful  to  the  eyes. 

The  IHB  Optical  Aids  Survey,  covering 
a  wide  area  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
is  an  attempt  to  evaluate  the  service.  The 
results  were  most  gratifying  in  indicating 
successful  areas  and  in  highlighting  the 
shortcomings  of  our  service.  We  dis¬ 
covered  that  despite  our  attempts  to  pro¬ 
ceed  slowly  and  carefully  in  prescribing, 
training  and  follow-up,  there  was  press¬ 
ing  demand  for  faster  and  more  service. 
In  answer  to  this  we  have  initiated  an 
internship  program  for  optometrists. 

One  final  note  which  I  think  deserves 
mentioning.  To  rehabilitation  specialists, 
who  are  highly  specialized  professional 
people,  I  should  like  to  make  one  final 
plea.  Amidst  our  rehabilitation  we  very 
often  lose  sight  of  the  wishes  of  the 
client.  My  work  has  taught  me,  above  all, 
that  the  human  approach  is  always  the 
most  effective.  The  client  who  truly  does 
not  want  to  read  can  never  be  made  to  by 
providing  him  with  spectacles  any  more 
than  a  client  who  does  not  want  to  work 
can  be  made  to  do  so. 


The  Roots  of  Prejudice 
Toward  the  Handicapped 


Prejudice  toward  handicapped  persons 
and  their  open  or  hidden  rejection  by 
the  non-handicapped  occurs  at  all  socio¬ 
economic  levels  and  in  all  regions  of  our 
country.  It  is  evident  in  the  social,  edu- 
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cational  and  vocational  discriminations 
which  hamper  disabled  persons.  It  is 
obvious  in  the  institutional  gates  which 
separate  the  severely  disabled  from  the 
community  of  the  non-disabled.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  difficulties  which  the  handi¬ 
capped  face  in  securing  employment.  It 
is  clearly  manifest  in  the  self-depreciation 
of  the  disabled. 

Language  and  thought  confirm  the  prej¬ 
udices  against  handicapped  persons.  The 
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words  “handicapped”  and  “disabled” 
lead  us  to  equate  disabled  with  not  able 
and  to  speak  of  the  handicapped  as  being 
an  jit  or  unable  to  maintain  themselves 
in  normal  society.  References  to  the  dis¬ 
abled  as  “hemiplegics,”  “cardiovascular 
cases,”  or  “mentally  retarded”  reinforce 
the  distinction  between  the  disabled  and 
the  non-disabled.  Pity,  sympathy  and 
charity,  symbolized  by  a  crippled,  help¬ 
less  child,  keynote  our  appeals  for  support 
of  rehabilitation  programs. 

Prejudice  toward  the  disabled  is  ex¬ 
hibited  as  consistently  negative  prejudg¬ 
ments  and  behavior.  It  is  a  stereotyped 
reaction,  acquired  during  development, 
which  emphasizes  devaluation  and  rejec¬ 
tion  of  the  handicapped.  The  roots  of 
prejudice  are  fourfold:  1)  social  customs 
and  norms;  2)  child-rearing  practices 
stressing  normalcy  and  health;  3)  the 
recrudescence  of  neurotic  childhood  fears 
in  frustrating  or  anxiety-provoking  situa¬ 
tions;  and  4)  discrimination-provoking 
behavior  by  the  disabled — prejudice  by 
invitation. 

Social  Roots  of 
Prejudice  and  Rejection 

Society  conceived  of  as  a  pattern  of 
institutions,  customs  and  interpersonal 
relations  designed  to  routinize  social  liv¬ 
ing  provides  pre-established  social  roles 
and  expectations  regarding  behavior  ap¬ 
propriate  to  such  roles.  One  such  role  is 
that  of  disability.  Cues  learned  in  child¬ 
hood  serve  as  guides  for  distinguishing 
and  differentiating  various  types  of  handi¬ 
caps  in  accordance  with  socially  accepted 
norms.  For  example,  Eskimos  perceive  a 
limited  number  of  disabilities  whereas 
we  use  a  large  number  of  terms  for  the 
handicapped  —  epileptic,  orthopedically 
handicapped,  cerebral  palsied,  mental  re¬ 
tardate,  emotionally  disturbed.  Society 
furnishes  in  addition  to  role  and  language 
a  customary  attitude  toward  the  handi¬ 
capped.  The  India  of  the  past  accepted 
the  physically  handicapped.  The  blind 
occupied  a  privileged  role  in  France  dur- 
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ing  the  late  Middle  Ages.  The  Eskimos 
left  older  persons  to  die.  The  ancient 
Greeks  disposed  of  crippled  children. 

Our  approach  toward  handicapped  per¬ 
sons  incorporates  a  variety  of  historical 
attitudes:  the  Greek  belief  that  the  phys¬ 
ically  impaired  were  inferior;  the  pre- 
prophetic  Hebraic  idea  that  the  sick  were 
punished  by  God;  the  early  Christian 
faith  that  the  handicapped  acquire  moral 
virtue  because  of  their  illness;  the  Cal- 
vinistic  assumption  that  the  absence  of 
material  success,  i.e.,  handicap  or  disabil¬ 
ity,  is  visible  evidence  of  lack  of  grace; 
the  Darwinian  theory  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest;  and  lastly,  the  pre- World  War 
I  faith  in  the  progress  of  mankind  through 
science. 

The  mixture  of  attitudes  results  in  a 
marked  ambivalence  toward  disability. 
Increasing  stress  is  placed  upon  youth, 
wholeness  and  bodily  perfection,  which! 
the  communications  industry  uses  as  ad¬ 
vertising  tools.  A  continuous  barrage  ad¬ 
vertising  health  and  well-being  inculcates! 
the  belief  that  disability  or  injury  results! 
from  inadequacy,  misfortune  or  lack  oh 
care.  Whether  expressed  consciously  ort 
not,  the  assumption  is  made  that  anj 
obvious  handicap  is  a  bar  to  productive'; 
living.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  we  pity 
the  handicapped  and  express  our  desire 
to  help  them  through  public  and  volun-i 
tary  health  agencies  supported  by  taxj 
funds  and  contributions. 

Child-rearing  Practices 

Social  attitudes  toward  the  disabled  are! 
reflected  in  the  family  which  teaches  dis-; 
crimination  by  example,  by  custom  and 
by  institutionalized  values.  Child-rearing 
practices  tend  to  predetermine  adult  be¬ 
havior  toward  the  handicapped. 

Parents  as  a  group  are  indoctrinated 
with  anxiety  lest  a  child  become  disabled. 
The  fear  of  impairment  is  evident  when  a 
mother  examines  a  newborn  child.  A 
physically  whole  child  brings  an  instan¬ 
taneous  feeling  of  relief.  A  handicapped 
child  evokes  a  sense  of  guilt. 
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Similar  feelings  are  evident  in  the  re¬ 
actance  of  parents  to  permit  a  close  rela- 
ionship  between  non-handicapped  and 
lisabled  children.  Unconscious  beliefs 
hat  disability  is  contagious  lead  to  segre¬ 
gation  of  the  handicapped.  The  barrier  is 
aised  by  society’s  emphasis  upon  con- 
ormity  and  re-enforced  by  the  peer  group 
nentality  which  leads  both  parents  and 
hildren  to  avoid  handicapped  children, 
n  an  other-directed  society,  middle-class 
values  stress  adherence  to  established 
;tandards  of  appearance  and  behavior 
md  rejection  and  disparagement  of  dis- 
ibled  children  who  do  not  conform  to 
socially  accepted  stereotypes. 


h 
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The  Social  Role 
as  a  Root  of  Prejudice 


f.  The  existence  of  a  prejudicial  climate 
i,  Conditions  a  handicapped  child  to  accept 
li  :he  social  role  of  a  disabled  person.  As 
1-  he  assumes  the  pattern  of  behavior  and 
lj  values  deemed  appropriate  to  disabled 
:s  [persons  in  our  society,  he  prepares  him- 
;s  self  to  become  an  object  of  prejudice.  He 
if  begins  to  behave  in  a  manner  calculated 
r  to  elicit  prejudicial  and  discriminatory 
d  [behavior  from  non-handicapped  persons, 
e  His  appraisal  of  himself  as  inferior  re- 
y  fleets  the  attitudes  of  those  about  him. 
ejHe  becomes  fearful,  insecure  and  anxious 
i-  and  carries  these  emotional  burdens  with 
x  him  throughout  life. 

Disabled  children  tend  to  be  insulated 
from  the  rigors  of  everyday  life  and  to 
I  lead  a  constricted  social  life  which  limits 
e  normal  interaction  with  peers.  Educa¬ 
tional  segregation  maintains  the  pattern 
1  of  isolation.  The  consistent  loss  of  vital 
l  social  experience  culminates  in  significant 
;•  differences  in  perception  and  behavior 
between  the  handicapped  and  the  non- 
j  j  handicapped. 

!,  The  forces  which  make  for  a  differen- 
a  j  dated  and  segregated  social  life  for  the 
f  handicapped  child  follow  him  through  all 
■  phases  of  his  development.  During  ado- 
j  lescence  perceptible  differences  in  appear¬ 
ance,  gait,  mannerisms  or  speech  make 


dating  difficult.  Of  necessity,  the  disabled 
person  seeks  the  companionship  of  other 
disabled  persons.  If  their  disability  is 
similar,  he  sees  himself  as  not  different 
and  therefore  safe. 

Groups  composed  of  persons  with 
similar  disabilities  tend  to  become  self- 
perpetuating  sub-cultures.  Within  them, 
the  handicapped  person  becomes  ac¬ 
climated  to  the  social  role  of  a  disabled 
person.  He  learns  the  pattern  of  behavior 
prescribed  for  his  disability  group  and 
adopts  feelings  and  attitudes  consonant 
with  society’s  perception  of  the  role  of  a 
disabled  person. 

This  social  role  carries  with  it  a  sense 
of  devaluation.  Because  of  the  assumed 
loss  of  ability  resulting  from  impairment, 
social  participation  becomes  restricted. 
The  disabled  person  is  on  the  alert  for 
slights.  At  the  same  time  he  expects  and 
becomes  dependent  upon  preferential 
treatment  and  assistance  from  the  non¬ 
handicapped.  The  acceptance  of  continued 
help  carries  with  it  an  imputation  of  in¬ 
feriority. 

The  social  role  of  a  disabled  person 
marks  the  occupant  as  a  potential  subject 
of  prejudice  and  rejection.  Distinguish¬ 
able  differences  in  behavior  and  social 
perception  accentuate  the  impact  of  the 
disability.  The  characteristics  ascribed 
to  and  accepted  by  handicapped  persons 
exercise  a  reciprocal  influence  upon  the 
behavior  and  attitudes  of  the  non-handi¬ 
capped.  In  a  climate  of  opinion  which 
fosters  prejudice  and  rejection,  they  re¬ 
spond  to  the  social  role  of  disability  by 
seeing  the  disabled  as  relatively  low- 
status,  non-producing  individuals  who 
cannot  protect  themselves  against  insult. 
Rejection  is  coupled  with  pity.  The  desire 
to  assist  the  disabled  is  linked  with  fear 
of  the  disability. 

Prejudiced  Individuals 

In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  individuals 
who  exhibit  prejudice  and  reject  disabled 
persons.  It  is  the  “I”  rather  than  the 
“he”  who  commits  discriminatory  actions. 
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The  roots  of  prejudice  come  to  fruition 
in  the  attitudes  and  behavior  of  a  non¬ 
handicapped  John  Doe  toward  a  handi¬ 
capped  Richard  Roe. 

Prejudice  toward  the  disabled  is  sel¬ 
dom  the  result  of  chance  factors.  It  is 
rooted  in  the  prior  life  experience  of  the 
non-handicapped  who  use  prejudice  to 
satisfy  personal  or  social  needs  such  as 
conformity  to  social  custom,  maintenance 
of  self-esteem,  enhancement  of  status, 
alleviation  of  personal  fears  or  increased 
self-respect.  Discriminatory  actions  may 
be  classified  into  three  broad  groups:  1) 
acquiescence  to  group  standards;  2)  a 
displaced  reaction  to  frustration;  and  3) 
amelioration  of  personal  fears  and  in¬ 
securities.  The  individuals  concerned  may 
be  designated  respectively  as  the  conform¬ 
ist,  the  frustrated  person  and  the  neurotic 
personality. 

The  conformist  is  prejudiced  toward 
the  disabled  out  of  need  to  accede  to  the 
mores  of  his  group.  Their  standards  de¬ 
termine  his  behavior.  If  the  group  is 
prejudiced,  he  will  discriminate.  If  it  is 
tolerant,  he  will  not  discriminate.  Adher¬ 
ence  to  group  standards  should  not  and 
does  not  absolve  the  prejudiced  individ¬ 
uals  from  individual  responsibility.  With¬ 
in  our  society  there  are  a  variety  of 
sub-cultural  groups,  not  all  of  which  dis¬ 
criminate  against  the  handicapped.  For 
the  conformist,  the  choice  of  a  group  is 
a  declaration  of  intention.  Prejudiced 
persons  continue  as  members  of  a  dis¬ 
criminatory  group.  The  tolerant  leave. 

The  second  type  of  prejudiced  person 
is  the  frustrated  individual  who  reacts  to 
difficult  situations  by  venting  his  frustra¬ 
tions  upon  the  handicapped.  He  resolves 
difficulties  by  treating  the  disabled  as  if 
they  were  the  cause  of  his  problems.  He 
relieves  his  anxieties  by  discriminating 
against  them. 

The  third  group  consists  of  neurotics 
who  react  to  childhood  insecurities  by 
exhibiting  prejudice  toward  the  handi¬ 
capped.  They  use  the  ritual  and  symbolic 
magic  of  discrimination  to  create  an  aura 


of  personal  security.  Persisting  childish 
fears  of  inferiority  resulting  from  illness 
are  allayed  by  utilizing  prejudice  to  feel 
superior  to  the  disabled. 

At  deeper  personality  levels,  other  fac¬ 
tors  assume  importance.  If  disability  is 
viewed  as  punishment,  the  individual  who 
anticipates  retribution  for  past  misdeeds 
avoids  the  disabled  because  of  guilt  at 
not  being  punished.  If  a  handicap  sig-H 
nifies  unfitness  or  exclusion  from  the 
elect,  there  is  fear  of  contamination  by 
association.  If  an  impairment  is  regarded 
as  abnormal,  there  is  rejection  lest  the 
presence  of  the  handicapped  challenge 
accepted  methods  of  achieving  through 
conformity. 

A  number  of  implicit  or  explicit  as¬ 
sumptions  set  the  stage  for  overt  mani¬ 
festations  of  prejudice:  the  disabled  are 
obviously  different;  the  difference  is  a 
sign  of  weakness  or  relative  inferiority; 
weakness  or  inferiority  implies  inability 
to  retaliate  against  discrimination;  dis- 
crmination  without  fear  of  retaliation 
signifies  strength;  hence,  unpunished  oi 
successful  discrimination  is  evidence  of 
superiority  over  the  disabled. 

Whatever  the  types  of  prejudiced  per¬ 
sons,  whatever  the  reasons  or  lack  of 
reasoning  for  prejudice,  it  is  undeniable 
that  discrimination  against  the  handicap¬ 
ped  is  a  deterrent  to  successful  rehabil¬ 
itation. 


Prejudice  Toward  the  Handicapped 
in  Rehabilitation  Facilities 

The  typical  rehabilitation  worker  feels 
that  the  prejudices  exhibited  by  societ) 
toward  the  handicapped  do  not  exist  with 
in  the  rehabilitation  facility.  By  virtue  oi 
his  constant  helpfulness  and  close  associa 
tion  with  the  severely  disabled,  he  be 
lieves  that  his  co-workers  and  he  are  im 
mune  to  the  discriminatory  attitudes  oi 
the  outside  world.  He  assumes  that  wher 
he  accepts  a  handicapped  person  as  £ 
patient  he  accepts  him  as  a  person.  He 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  semi-insulatec 
world  of  the  rehabilitation  facility  is  fret 
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of  the  forces  which  lead  to  discrimination. 

Is  this  contrasting  picture  of  a  dis¬ 
criminating  society  and  an  unprejudiced 
facility  a  reasonable  facsimile  of  actual¬ 
ity?  To  answer  this  question,  we  should 
examine  the  rehabilitation  process  from 
the  viewpoint  of  a  disabled  person.  We 
should  ask  ourselves  what  he  sees  and 
experiences  when  receiving  service  at  a 
rehabilitation  facility. 

His  perception  of  the  facility  is  colored 
by  his  assumption  of  the  social  role  of  a 
disabled  person  with  its  attendant  at¬ 
tributes  of  inferiority  and  inability.  He 
comes  to  the  facility  as  an  applicant  ask¬ 
ing  whether  he  can  gain  or  regain  the 
characteristics  and  abilities  of  the  non¬ 
handicapped. 

As  an  applicant,  he  confronts  a  closed, 
self-sufficient  subculture  with  an  unfa¬ 
miliar  value  system.  He  is  a  stranger,  an 
outsider  who  seeks  acceptance  from  a  sup¬ 
posedly  omnipotent  therapeutic  facility. 
He  proceeds  through  intake,  initial  screen¬ 
ing  and  diagnosis  and  if  he  meets  pre¬ 
determined  selection  criteria  of  potenti¬ 
alities  he  becomes  a  patient. 

As  a  patient  he  occupies  a  relatively 
low  level  in  the  status  hierarchy.  He  is 
manipulated  by  forces  over  which  he  has 
little  or  no  control.  His  rehabilitation 
goals  are  determined  by  the  professional 
skills  of  the  staff.  Time,  place,  type  of 
activity  and  method  of  treatment  are  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  needs  of  the  rehabilitation 
process.  Behind  a  fagade  of  supposed 
self-determination,  choices  and  decisions 
are  imposed  upon  him. 

Distinctions  between  staff  and  patients 
occur  throughout  the  facility.  It  is  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  antiseptic  hospital  atmos¬ 
phere  with  its  orientation  toward  cleanli¬ 
ness  and  health  and  in  the  white  gowns 
worn  by  staff.  Separation  of  patients 
from  rehabilitation  personnel  parallels 
segregation  of  the  disabled  from  the  non¬ 
disabled  in  the  outside  world.  Both  within 
and  without  the  facility  impairment  serves 
as  a  symbol  of  exclusion  from  the  dom¬ 
inant  group. 


The  attitudes  of  rehabilitation  person¬ 
nel  mirror  the  division  between  patients 
and  staff.  Buttressed  by  professional  skills 
and  knowledge,  they  view  the  patient  as 
a  person  to  be  helped.  Overt  needs  and 
apparent  weaknesses  strengthen  their  per¬ 
ception  of  him  as  a  malleable  individual 
who  is  to  be  shaped  or  educated  into 
health.  The  teacher-pupil  relationship 
prevalent  in  the  paramedical  therapies 
re-enforces  the  staff’s  conviction  of  su¬ 
periority.  Given  neurotic  tendencies  or 
situational  frustration,  rehabilitation  per¬ 
sonnel  are  transformed  into  omnipotent 
therapists  who  dispense  health  and  suc¬ 
cor  the  helpless. 

The  social  distance  between  staff  and 
patients  is  increased  by  the  prevailing 
middle-class  orientation  of  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  sub-culture  which  sets  middle-class 
stereotypes  as  goals  for  patients.  Staff 
values  stress  health,  cleanliness,  appro¬ 
priate  dress,  proper  demeanor,  correct 
speech,  occupational  achievement  and  up¬ 
ward  social  mobility.  Since  most  reha¬ 
bilitation  patients  come  from  lower-level 
socio-economic  groups,  there  is  a  wide 
gap  between  patient  behavior  and  staff 
expectations.  This  discrepancy  leads  to 
continued  efforts  to  fix  patients  into 
middle-class  molds.  If  a  sufficiently  large 
proportion  result  in  failure,  as  is  often 
the  case,  psychological  rejection  of  non¬ 
middle-class  patients  begins  to  develop. 

The  preceding  picture  of  a  typical  re¬ 
habilitation  facility  indicates  the  presence 
of  prejudice  against  the  handicapped 
caused  by  1)  organizational  pattern,  2) 
emphasis  upon  differences  between  pa¬ 
tients  and  staff,  and  3)  procedures  which 
accentuate  the  helper-helped  polarity. 

Removing  the  Roots  of  Prejudice 

Elimination  or  modification  of  discrim¬ 
inatory  attitudes  toward  the  handicapped 
necessitates  attacking  the  roots  of  preju¬ 
dice  and  rejection  —  the  social  climate, 
the  child-rearing  process,  the  social  role 
assigned  the  disabled  and  the  behavior 
of  individuals  who  use  discrimination  to 
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meet  personal  or  social  needs.  Experience 
in  combatting  other  forms  of  prejudice 
indicates  the  importance  of  a  variety  of 
approaches  if  we  are  to  deal  with  the 
varied  aspects  of  the  problem. 

A  continuing  educational  program  is 
suggested  as  a  mechanism  for  changing 
the  social  climate  which  fosters  rejection 
of  the  disabled.  The  points  to  be  accentu¬ 
ated  are:  1)  acceptance  of  disability  as 
a  natural  phenomenon  which  involves 
changes  in  customary  living  patterns 
(this  should  not  decrease  efforts  to  pre¬ 
vent  disability  or  to  ameliorate  its  ef¬ 
fects)  ;  2)  recognition  that  the  handi¬ 
capped  can  function  as  school,  work  and 
recreational  companions  of  the  non-handi- 
capped;  3)  the  use  of  positive  job  speci¬ 
fications  which  emphasize  abilities;  4) 
the  avoidance  of  negative  job  specifica¬ 
tions  which  lead  to  rejection  of  the  dis¬ 
abled;  and  5)  recognition  that  each  handi¬ 
capped  person  can  contribute  to  society 
regardless  of  the  nature  of  his  disability. 

Changes  in  the  social  climate  will  affect 
parental  attitudes  and  thus  alter  child- 
rearing  practices.  Awareness  that  disabil¬ 
ity  may  occur  without  parental  fault  will 
permit  parents  to  accept  disabled  children 
and  to  allow  non-handicapped  children 
to  associate  freely  with  the  handicapped. 
School  and  society  can  supplement  this 
approach  by  stressing  values  which  do 
not  require  each  and  every  child  to  fit 
current  concepts  of  normality.  As  im¬ 
portant  is  the  comingling  of  all  children 
in  school  and  play  activities.  With  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  normal  relationships,  handi¬ 
capped  and  non-handicapped  children  can 
learn  to  know  each  other  as  persons.  At 
the  same  time,  the  disabled  have  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  participate  in  the  give  and 
take  of  everyday  life. 

A  multiple  approach  is  suggested  for 
dealing  with  individuals  whose  discrim¬ 
inatory  acts  reflect  personality  problems. 
A  positive  social  climate  which  inculcates 
tolerant  norms  in  membership  groups  will 
lead  the  conformist  to  act  in  a  non- 
discriminatory  manner.  Optimistic  socio¬ 


economic  conditions  and  a  high  level  of 
employment  will  increase  the  possibility 
of  upward  social  mobility  and  decrease 
competition  for  jobs,  thus  minimizing 
potentially  frustrating  and  discriminatory 
situations.  If  prejudice  has  a  psycho- 
genetic  origin,  until  such  time  as  psycho¬ 
logical  changes  can  occur  in  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  prejudiced  person,  it  is 
necessary  to  depend  upon  the  customs  and 
values  of  society  to  hold  acts  of  discrim¬ 
ination  in  check. 

Equally  important  is  the  elimination 
of  unwitting  patterns  of  discrimination 
among  those  of  us  engaged  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion.  If,  to  knowledge  and  skill,  we  add 
sensitive  understanding  of  man’s  common 
humanity,  our  professional  attitudes  would 
reflect  empathy  rather  than  sympathy, 
respect  rather  than  tolerance,  and  ac¬ 
ceptance  rather  than  pity.  The  rehabilita¬ 
tion  environment  would  become  catalytic 
—  conducive  to  the  self-growth  and  active 
participation  of  patients  and  staff.  Our 
working  life  would  be  free  of  prejudice, 
finding  fulfillment  in  the  ability  of  handi¬ 
capped  persons  to  outgrow  the  need  for 
rehabilitation. 


AFB  JOINS  CONFERENCE 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  been  invited  to  participate  as  a  co¬ 
operating  organization  in  the  National 
Conference  of  Teacher  Education  and  ! 
Professional  Standards  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  to  be  held  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  June  23-26,  1959. 
The  theme  of  the  conference  is  “The  J 
Education  of  Teachers:  Curriculum  Pro¬ 
grams”  and  the  participants  involved  will  j 
seek  some  consensus  regarding  desirable 
content  in  undergraduate  programs  for  j 
the  preparation  of  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  teachers.  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  I 
program  specialist  in  education,  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  AFB  at  the  conference. 
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48  Years  of  Scouting 
in  the  Kentucky  School 


i' 

, 

i  |  In  February,  1911,  a  call  was  issued  to 
h  the  boys  of  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind  to  form  a  boy  scout  troop  as  part 
11  of  a  comparatively  new  organization,  the 
i  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  It  was  explained 

•  i  to  us  that  the  Boy  Scout  movement  pro- 
J  i  moted  hiking,  camping  and  various  ac- 
1  tivities  in  the  wide  open  spaces,  so  we 
1  5  decided  to  give  it  a  try.  Immediate  plans 
>  were  made  to  have  the  troop  registered, 

•  |  and  on  April  1,  1911,  Troop  10  was  issued 

its  first  charter.  The  fundamental  prin- 
3  ciples  of  the  scout  oath  and  law  meant 
3 !  little  to  me,  as  I  was  very  young.  How- 
r  ever,  down  through  the  years  I  have  prac- 
,  ticed  faithfully  both  the  oath  and  the  law. 

•  The  slogan,  “Do  a  good  turn  daily,”  and 
■  the  motto,  “Be  prepared,”  have  meant 

much  to  me,  and  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
|  in  the  scout  organization. 

Programs  for  meetings  had  been  care¬ 
fully  planned  in  advance,  and  we  looked 
forward  with  pleasure  to  nights  on  which 
we  met.  Several  all-day  hikes  were  en¬ 
joyed  before  the  end  of  the  school  year, 
I  and  scouting  had  already  become  an  en¬ 
joyable  part  of  our  lives.  As  the  end  of 
1  school  drew  near,  C.  B.  Martin,  our 
1  scoutmaster,  asked  each  boy  to  be  think- 
I  ing  of  activities  for  the  troop  in  the  next 
■  school  year.  We  couldn’t  wait  until  Sep¬ 
tember  to  express  our  desires,  and  made 
it  known  immediately  that  we  would  like 
to  have  a  football  team  in  the  fall  and  a 
track  team  the  following  spring,  with 
more  all-day  hikes.  We  also  expressed 
our  wish  to  take  part  in  council  activities. 

Mr.  Richie,  a  charter  member  of  the  Boy 
Scout  troop  at  the  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind,  has  for  many  years  been  the  scoutmaster 
of  the  troop. 


S.  J.  RICHIE 

The  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 
the  scouts  seemed  to  be,  “What  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  scouting  in  September?” 

When  school  began  the  next  fall,  scout¬ 
ing  was  the  most  discussed  subject.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  troop  meeting  plans  were 
made  for  a  troop  football  team.  It  was 
decided  that  the  line  would  consist  of 
totally  blind  boys  while  the  end  and  back- 
field  positions  could  be  filled  with  par¬ 
tially  sighted  scouts.  Our  scoutmaster  was 
to  coach  the  team,  assisted  by  experienced 
members  of  the  squad.  The  game  was  a 
trifle  rough  for  the  boys,  but  everyone  did 
his  best  and  didn’t  seem  to  worry  about 
the  slight  cuts  and  bruises  which  he  sus¬ 
tained.  The  season  was  successful  as  our 
team  won  more  games  than  they  lost. 

During  the  winter  months  various 
games  were  played  by  the  scouts.  In  the 
clubhouse  on  the  campus  there  was  a 
thirty-foot  bowling  alley.  Many  became 
quite  proficient  in  that  art,  some  of  the 
boys  rolling  more  than  a  200  game.  A 
league  which  included  practically  every 
scout  was  formed  in  later  years,  and  the 
competition  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Check¬ 
ers,  cards,  etc.,  were  conveniently  marked 
so  that  totally  blind  boys  could  play  these 
games.  A  minstrel  show  was  suggested 
and  the  boys  went  to  work.  The  public 
was  invited  to  the  performance,  the  large 
gathering  giving  such  hearty  approval 
that  it  was  decided  to  make  the  minstrel 
an  annual  event.  Many  of  the  scouts  oc¬ 
cupied  themselves  in  preparing  to  ad¬ 
vance  in  rank.  An  athletic  team  was 
formed  by  athletes  of  the  troop,  and  plans 
made  for  a  track  and  field  meet  in  May. 
It  was  decided  to  invite  every  troop  in  the 
state  to  participate  in  this  spring  event. 
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When  spring  came,  scouts  of  Troop  10 
began  outdoor  activities.  Athletes  busied 
themselves  preparing  for  the  coming  track 
and  field  meet.  Each  boy  worked  dili¬ 
gently,  and  at  last  came  the  day  for  the 
meet — May  18,  1912.  More  than  150  boys 
entered,  and  when  all  was  over  Troop  10 
was  victorious  and  were  champions  of 
Kentucky.  A  unanimous  desire  was  ex¬ 
pressed  to  make  this  an  annual  event. 

Soon  the  first  full  year  of  scouting  be¬ 
came  history.  Some  of  the  activities  of 
that  first  year  have  become  traditional 
with  the  troop,  while  down  through  the 
years  others  have  been  added  and  en¬ 
joyed.  During  one  of  the  earlier  years  of 
the  troop,  Sir  Robert  Baden-Powell,  who 
originated  the  scout  organization  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1908,  visited  America.  During 
his  stay  in  this  country,  Sir  Robert  came 
to  Louisville.  A  demonstration  of  scout¬ 
ing  was  presented  by  the  Louisville  coun¬ 
cil,  after  which  he  and  local  scout  leaders 
were  given  a  banquet.  Sir  Robert  was 
presented  with  a  wreath  of  roses  which 
he,  in  turn,  presented  to  our  scoutmaster 
with  the  expression  that  Troop  10  had 
done  so  well  in  the  demonstration  that  he 
thought  the  roses  belonged  to  them. 

During  World  War  I  scouts  of  Troop 


10  sold  about  $100,000  worth  of  Liberty 
Bonds  and  War  Saving  Stamps.  In  World 
War  II  more  than  10,000  razor  blades 
were  collected  for  the  war  effort.  Knitting 
was  done  for  the  armed  forces,  entertain¬ 
ments  were  furnished  them,  and  many 
other  things  were  done  for  the  cause. 

The  school  band,  composed  entirely  of 
scouts,  played  many  years  for  the  Wala- 
Ga-Zhu,  a  council  demonstration,  and 
also  for  the  annual  luncheon  given  for 
scout  leaders.  Week-end  jamborees  have 
been  attended  by  a  patrol  of  scouts  with 
boys  of  other  similar  schools.  Musical 
contests  were  entered  in  the  state  music 
festival,  held  annually;  and  in  1940-41 
our  school  quartet,  all  of  whom  were 
scouts,  were  victorious  in  the  quartet 
event.  Innumerable  school,  community, 
state  and  national  activities  have  been  en¬ 
tered  by  Troop  10,  and  scouting  through 
the  years  had  done  much  to  mold  the  lives 
of  scouts  into  better  citizens.  More  than 
600  boys  have  profited  by  having  been? 
a  small  part  of  the  biggest  and  best  or-? 
ganization  in  the  world  for  boys,  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

Our  deepest  appreciation  is  expressed 
to  the  many  who  have  given  scouting  their! 
wholehearted  cooperation. 


Accountability 

in  social  work 

‘ 


Accountability  is  the  same  thing  as  re¬ 
sponsibility,  or  answerability.  But  con¬ 
temporary  usage  of  this  word  has  given 
it  a  “tougher”  kind  of  meaning. 

In  its  generic  sense,  the  word  covers 
all  human  relationships.  An  individual 


REV.  LUTHARD  O.  GJERDE 


is  accountable.  A  group  is  accountable] 
The  whole  human  race  is  accountable. 
Webster’s  dictionary  says  that  to  be  ac¬ 
countable  is  to  be  “liable  to  be  called 
to  account.” 

There  are  many  currently  interesting 


Rev.  Luthard  0.  Gjerde  is  executive  director 
of  the  Lutheran  Welfare  Society  of  Minnesota. 
This  talk  was  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Family  and  Child  Welfare  Division,  Com¬ 
munity  Welfare  Council  of  the  Community  Chest 
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THE  NEW  OUTLOOK 


Examples  of  lack  of  accountability:  the 
1(1  abor  union  which  does  not  police  itself; 
;he  church  which  moves  away  from  its 


les 


AgUrban  setting  without  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  its  community — just  to  get  into 
fly  a  more  comfortable  and  convenient  and 
prosperous  area;  the  social  worker  who 
is  just  holding  down  a  job;  the  social 
agency  which  comfortably  stagnates  in 
the  midst  of  crying  human  need. 

Accountability  is  a  matter  of  special 
concern  to  the  social  work  profession. 
The  medical  profession  handles  its  con¬ 
cern  for  accountability  through  its  code 
of  ethics,  the  medical  associations  and 
licensing.  The  legal  profession  polices 
itself  through  the  same  sets  of  machinery. 
While  it  may  resort  to  use  of  judicial 
resources  in  doing  so,  the  profession 
polices  itself.  The  clergy  handle  this 
concern  in  a  somewhat  different  way — 
through  the  vows  and  the  ordination 
process  which  sets  them  apart  and  de¬ 
fines  their  accountability. 

The  social  work  profession,  like  the 
three  just  named,  has  its  prescribed  train¬ 
ing  sequence,  its  unique  body  of  doctrine 
or  knowledge,  but  does  not  have  the 
self-disciplining  resource  that  comes  with 
licensure.  While  there  have  been  simple 
ethical  statements  set  forth,  the  social 
work  profession  does  not  have  a  pre¬ 
cisely  coded,  comprehensive,  ethical  state¬ 
ment,  for  instance,  as  does  the  legal 
profession.  Furthermore,  social  workers 
usually  pursue  their  profession  within  a 
complex  structure  called  an  “agency” 
involving  policy  framework,  accounta¬ 
bility,  and  working  with  other  profes¬ 
sionals.  The  “agency”  complicates  the 
picture.  So  for  us,  this  is  not  an  academic 
concern.  It  is  woven  intricately  through 
the  warp  and  woof  of  our  daily  task. 

A  social  worker  functioning  in  an 
agency  can’t  be  blamed  for  thinking,  and 
talking,  about  his  “rights”:  his  right  to 
adequate  supervision,  his  right  to  an 
appropriate  salary,  his  right  to  consistent 
personnel  practices,  his  right  to  sound 
policy  and  enabling  structure  within  the 


agency.  One  side  of  the  coin  is  inscribed 
“rights.”  But  the  other  is  inscribed  “ac¬ 
countability.” 

Now,  one  more  thing  about  the  nature 
of  accountability:  it  has  two  aspects — 
the  scientific  and  the  ethical.  Pursuit  of 
one  of  these  aspects  must  never  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  They  are  comple¬ 
mentary  and  inseparable.  They  are  also 
fused  and  intertwined  so  intricately  that 
I  shall  make  no  deliberate  attempt  to 
disentangle  them  in  this  presentation. 

/.  The  Social  Worker  s  Accountability 

The  social  worker  marches  under  a 
banner.  No  social  worker  is  “an  island 
unto  himself.”  If  he  washes  away,  the 
profession  washes  away.  If  he  grows  in 
competence  and  performance,  the  whole 
profession  shares  his  accomplishment. 
Recognizing  this,  the  American  (now 
National)  Association  of  Social  Workers 
established  a  brief  but  meaningful  “Code 
of  Ethics.” 

Under  “relationship  to  clientele”  we 
read  paragraphs  like  these:  The  social 
worker  should: 

“Regard  as  his  primary  obligation  the 
welfare  of  persons  served,  consistent  with 
the  common  welfare  and  as  related  to  the 
agency  function  and/or  defined  by  law.” 

“Accept  that  in  professional  relation¬ 
ships  his  professional  responsibility  takes 
precedence  over  his  personal  aims  and 
views.” 

Under  “relationship  to  the  employing 
agency”  we  read: 

“Hold  himself  responsible  for  quality 
and  quantity  of  performance  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  agency  objectives  and  policies 
according  to  established  procedures;  and 
work  continuously  through  agency  chan¬ 
nels  to  improve  its  procedures,  services, 
and  personnel  practices.” 

“Conduct  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to 
support,  rather  than  obstruct,  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  fulfilling  their  responsibilities.” 

Having  now  provided  his  fragmentary 
but  telling  evidence  of  the  hard,  straight 
thinking  that  has  gone  into  the  matter  of 
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worker-accountability,  I  plead  that  this 
sort  of  thing  should  get  urgent  attention, 
refinement  and  interpretation  in  National 
Association  of  Social  Workers’  circles. 

The  social  worker  is  also  accountable 
to  his  agency.  This  has  to  mean  that  he 
is  accountable  to  a  person  within  the 
agency.  Any  attempt  to  avoid  this  is  an 
attempt  to  escape  the  reality  of  authority. 
And  any  agency  which  does  not  provide 
for  this  had  better  look  to  its  structure. 
But  beyond  this,  the  social  worker  must 
be  willing  to  help  the  agency  grow,  to 
find  new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things 
— and  to  make  proper  protest,  through 
line  channels,  if  structure,  procedure,  or 
policy  change  jeopardizes  professional 
service.  The  particularized  knowledge- 
ability  of  the  competent  social  worker  is 
indispensable  to  program-planning  and 
policy-making  within  the  social  agency 
and  the  community. 

11.  Agency  Accountability 

Agencies  are  accountable  to  their  con¬ 
stituencies.  This  may  mean  the  taxpayers, 
the  contributors  of  voluntary  support,  or 
a  corporate  sponsor,  such  as  a  church 
group. 

The  agency  is  accountable  for  the  ap¬ 
propriateness  of  its  services.  In  the 
magnitude  of  human  need,  is  the  agency 
giving  the  type  of  service  most  needed? 
Or  is  it  continuing  in  a  pattern  once 
rational,  but  now  made  obsolete  by  the 
changing  scene?  The  agency  is  ac¬ 
countable  for  the  quality  of  its  services. 
A  factory  production  line  strives  for 
quality,  even  though  “rejects”  can  be 
discarded.  But  in  working  with  persons, 
with  the  value  and  dignity  that  every 
person  has,  there  can  be  no  such  ready 
disposal  of  our  mistakes. 

It  follows,  then,  that  quality  control 
involves  a  kind  of  accountability  that  is 
synonymous  with  the  concept  of  “A 
sacred  task,  a  holy  errand.”  Put  this 
against  the  somber  backdrop  of  insuf¬ 
ficient  finances  and  a  proportionately 
diminishing  supply  of  trained  workers 


and  you  get  a  quick  sense  of  “administrs 
tor’s  nightmare.”  No  one  of  us  can  evad 
accountability  for  resolving  this  kind  c 
a  dilemma. 

The  agency  is  accountable  for  th 
quantity  of  its  services.  Quantity  contrc 
in  social  agencies  may  seem  like  a  foreig 
concept,  but  we  had  better  face  up  to  il 
Ultimately,  of  course,  we  are  all  accounl 
able  for  meeting  human  need.  Here  w 
run  into  a  disentangled  strand  of  th 
ethical  (or  spiritual)  aspect  of  accounl 
ability.  Every  man  is  accountable  to  hi 
Creator,  and  every  man  is  his  brother 
keeper.  We  live  in  a  generation  whic 
places  unique  demands  upon  us  becaus 
of  the  reality  of  population  trends.  Ouj 
seventeen-year-old  unwed  mothers,  for  ir 
stance,  were  born  in  1940  when  popuk 
tion  curves  were  only  beginning  t 
ascend.  If  we  are  going  to  have  half  agai 
as  many  ten  years  from  now,  and  if  thj 
community  can  hardly  supply  us  wit 
enough  money  to  keep  pace  with  infk 
tion,  where  are  the  extra  services  cominj 
from? 

In  part  they  must  come  through  ir 
creased  productivity  in  our  agencies. 

This  kind  of  talk  may  seem  threatenin 
to  professional  people,  but  in  the  nam| 
of  accountability,  let  us  take  a  long,  har 
look  at  some  possibilities:  In  our  agenmj 
in  1955,  the  recording  process  cor 
$56,000.  Our  people  believed  that  thi; 
process  could  be  simplified  without  jeop 
ardy  to  our  work,  and  through  develop 
ment  of  realistic  use  of  summary  record 
ing,  this  cost  has  been  appreciably  cut. 

The  irony  of  this  is  that  these  saving! 
could  not  be  used  for  increase  of  service,! 
but  to  keep  pace  with  inflation.  Also  i 
our  agency,  we  once  had  several  “dire<| 
tors  of  departments”  plus  full-time  supei 
visors  in  each  unit.  Along  with  the  execi 
tive,  these  are  seen  as  “non-production 
workers.  Would  it  be  possible  to  ac 
minister  the  program  without  three  c 
four  workers?  We  now  have  an  assistarj 
director,  but  no  “department  directors. 
Most  of  our  supervisors  carry  caseload; 
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traT  We  must  find  ways  of  better  utilizing 
he  limited  supply  of  professionally 
1  grained  people.  We  must  begin  to  give 
j:he  social  work  practitioner  equal  status 
frJvith  the  supervisor,  and  put  them  in  the 
fro  same  pay  ranges.  By  moving  in  these 
;lgfl  directions  since  1954,  we  have  reduced 
'it the  net  cost  of  helping  an  unwed  mother 
Jnt|from  $356  to  $306,  and  the  net  cost  of 
4an  adoption  from  $703  to  $555. 
the  Administrators  and  expeditors  may  be 
int-  a  “dime  a  dozen”  but  trained  social 
his  workers  certainly  are  not!  We  must  use 
“r^them  sparingly  in  the  enabling,  teaching, 
icljjand  supportive  role,  and  as  productively 
use  as  possible  on  the  client  “front”  if  we  are 
)uJto  meet  the  needs  that  are  ascending  in 
direct  relation  to  population  trends.  We 
must  concurrently  recognize  that  a  school 
tciof  social  work  cannot  turn  out  “fully 
aii|trained”  workers.  The  teaching  process 
^involving  specific  components  of  the  job, 
itli  agency  specifics,  and  new  insights  must 
be  continued  in  the  agency.  But  for  how 
long?  Could  not  well-directed  in-service 
training  adequately  provide  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth  after  two  years? 

A  progressive  and  imaginative  col¬ 
league  of  mine  keeps  talking  about  inter¬ 
view  counts,  quantity  control,  quality 
control.  He  wants  “productivity.”  He  is 
an  administrator  with  a  high  sense  of 
accountability  in  this  business  of  meeting 
human  need. 


da- 


dan  we  not  generate  something  which 
has  been  called  “the  inventiveness  of 
love”  in  finding  sound  answers  to  the 
vexing  “quantity”  problem?  I  think  this 
will  call  for  the  best  that  is  in  us — but 
it  has  to  be  done  if  human  need  is  to  be 
met  in  our  community.  In  the  competitive 
atmosphere  of  the  business  world  such 
concerns  as  productivity,  quality  control, 
cost  accounting  and  time  studies  are  es¬ 
sential  to  survival.  In  the  compassionate 
atmosphere  of  social  work,  ought  they 
not,  in  our  unique  generation,  get  real¬ 
istic  consideration?  At  the  end  of  the 
span,  accountability  compounded  of  sci¬ 
entific  quest  and  ethical  drive  compels  us 
to  reach  them  with  the  helpfulness  we 
are  equipped  to  provide.  “To  whom  much 
is  given,  of  him  shall  much  be  required.” 

One  thing  more.  Accountability  is  a 
two-way  street.  The  community  is  also 
accountable  to  the  agency  for  money  and 
manpower  and  enabling  policy.  The  com¬ 
munity,  that  is  the  contributor,  taxpayer, 
or  legislator  will  have  his  sense  of  ac¬ 
countability  sharply  stimulated  as  social 
workers  and  social  agencies  demonstrate 
a  real  sense  of  accountability.  We  thus 
become  even  accountable  for  helping  the 
community  become  accountable! 

Then  there  is  the  whole  matter  of  the 
agency’s  accountability  to  the  worker. 
But  these  things  belong  to  another 
chapter. 


AAWB  Announces 

Recipients  of  two  annual  awards,  to 
be  presented  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  during  its 
convention  next  month  in  Detroit,  have 
been  announced.  The  Alfred  Allen  Me¬ 
morial  Award  for  Outstanding  Service 
to  Blind  Individuals  will  be  given  to 
Sadie  Jacobs,  of  New  Orleans,  who  re¬ 
cently  retired  after  forty-three  years  of 
service  as  a  home  teacher  in  the  Division 


Award  Winners 


for  the  Blind  and  Sight  Conservation, 
Louisiana  State  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  The  Shotwell  Memorial  Award 
will  go  to  Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  formerly 
chief  of  the  Bureau  for  the  Blind,  Missouri 
State  Department  of  Public  Health  and 
Welfare,  and  now  executive  director  of 
the  Lighthouse-Society  for  the  Blind,  in 
St.  Louis,  and  a  consultant  for  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
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AAIB-AAWB  Create 
Joint  Braille  Authority 

Three-member  Committee  Appointed 


D.  W.  Overbeay,  president  of  the  AAIB, 
and  H.  A.  Wood,  president  of  the 
AAWB,  have  announced  the  creation  of  a 
new  three-member  committee  designated 
as  the  AAIB-AAWB  Braille  Authority. 
Marjorie  S.  Hooper,  braille  editor  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
Bernard  M.  Krebs,  librarian  of  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  and 
Paul  J.  Langan,  Far  East  counselor  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
have  accepted  appointments  to  serve  the 
field  as  an  interpreting  authority  for  all 
matters  pertaining  to  braille  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  following  directive,  issued  joint¬ 
ly  by  the  presidents  of  the  two  associa¬ 
tions,  sets  forth  the  responsibilities  of  the 
new  group: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  AAIB-AAWB  Braille 
Authority  to  make  decisions,  issue  interpreta¬ 
tions,  render  opinions  and  present  recommenda¬ 
tions  pertaining  to  all  provisions  of  English 
Braille — American  Revision,  1959;  the  American 
usage  of  the  Revised  International  Manual  of 
Braille  Music  Notation,  1956;  and  the  Nemeth 
Code  of  Braille  Mathematics.  The  Braille  Author¬ 
ity  shall  make  annual  reports  to  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  AAIB  and  the  AAWB,  and  any 
recommendations  for  additions,  alterations,  or 
changes  in  the  codes  shall  be  submitted  at  that 
time. 

The  group  was  delegated  to  elect  its 
own  chairman  and  at  its  first  meeting  on 
January  13,  1959,  Paul  J.  Langan  was 
chosen  to  act  in  this  capacity.  The  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  members  of  the  Braille  Au¬ 
thority  extends  over  the  fields  of  em¬ 
bossing,  publication,  libraries,  transcrib¬ 
ing,  education  and  international  coopera¬ 


tion,  which  provides  them  with  a  broac 
understanding  of  the  problems  relating 
to  braille.  All  decisions,  interpretations 
and  opinions  issued  by  the  Braille  Au 
thority  will  be  the  result  of  the  combined 
thinking  of  the  group.  Technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  advice  on  the  special  codes  foi 
braille  music  notation  and  mathematics 
will  be  obtained  from  subcommittees  ol 
experts  in  these  fields. 

The  presidents  of  the  two  associations 
also  wish  to  announce  that  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  notification  from  the  AAIB-AAWB 
Braille  Authority  that  the  editing  of  the 
final  draft  of  English  Braille — American 
Revision ,  1959  has  been  completed  and 
turned  over  to  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  the  official  publisher! 
of  the  manual  in  this  country,  who  will 
announce  publication  date  of  the  braille 
and  inkprint  editions.  Orders  for  copies! 
should  be  directed  to  the  American  Print-! 
ing  House  for  the  Blind,  1839  Frankfort; 
Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky.  As  English^ 
Braille — American  Revision ,  1959  was 
officially  adopted  by  joint  resolutions  of 
the  AAIB  and  the  AAWB  in  convention! 
last  summer,  presses  and  transcribers  are! 
authorized  to  begin  using  the  new  code 
as  soon  as  it  is  released  from  publication. 

All  communications  to  the  AAIB-1 
AAWB  Braille  Authority  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  chairman,  Paul  J.  Langan, 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
22  West  Seventeenth  Street,  New  York 
11,  New  York. 
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THAT  WILL  SOON  READ  AN  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Photo  courtesy  of  Addressograph  Multigraph  Corp.f  Cleveland,  Ohio 

THE  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

THE  FIELD  FOUNDATION, 

AND  THE 

AMERICAN  PRINTING  HOUSE  FOR  THE  BLIND 
ARE  PLEASED  TO  ANNOUNCE 
THAT  THEY  WILL  COOPERATE  ON  A 

NON-PROFIT  VENTURE  TO  PUBLISH 
THE  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA  IN  BRAILLE. 

This  will  be  the  first  general  reference  work 
made  available  to  the  blind.  The  translating 
and  printing  of  the  Braille  World  Book  Encyclopedia 
will  be  the  largest  Braille  project  in  history. 


New  Directory  of  Agencies  Published 


In  March  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  issued  the  eleventh  edition  of  its 
Directory  of  Agencies  Serving  Blind  Per¬ 
sons  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

The  format  of  this  edition  differs  from 
that  of  previous  issues  principally  in 
respect  to  the  organization  of  the  material. 
A  state-by-state  listing  groups  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  agencies  by  function,  such  as 
education,  rehabilitation,  library  services, 
etc.  The  listing  is  also  broken  down  by 
type  of  support  of  agencies  —  govern¬ 
mental  or  voluntary. 

The  number  of  unduplicated  listings  of 
public  and  voluntary  agencies  for  the 
blind  is  538.  Counting  all  listings,  includ¬ 
ing  duplicate  listings,  the  number  is  618. 
Total  number  of  voluntary  agency  listings, 
including  forty-four  new  listings,  is  256. 

In  compiling  the  directory,  103  volun¬ 
tary  agencies  were  omitted  from  the  list¬ 
ing  on  the  basis  of  information  received. 
Some  of  these  have  appeared  in  previous 
directories,  others  have  only  compara¬ 
tively  recently  come  to  the  compiler’s 
attention.  The  primary  bases  for  exclud¬ 
ing  the  omitted  agencies  were: 

1.  Agencies  and  organizations  that  did 
not  have  at  least  one  full-time  employee. 

2.  Agencies  and  organizations  that  had 
not  qualified  as  non-profit  organizations 
(the  criterion  was  whether  or  not  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  ruled  that 
contributions  to  such  organizations  were 
tax  deductible”). 

Note:  There  seems  to  be  some  failure 
to  understand,  in  the  case  of  some  agen¬ 
cies,  that  in  order  for  contributions  to 
an  organization  to  be  deductible  from 
income  tax  the  organization  must  be  regis¬ 
tered  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
as  qualifying  as  a  non-profit  organization. 

Appendix  A  in  the  directory  lists  as¬ 


sociations  of  professional  workers;  Ap 
pendix  B  presents  guide  dog  schools 
Appendix  C,  printing  and  publishing 
organizations;  Appendix  D,  specializec 
library  recording  and  transcription  servjli 
ices ;  and  Appendix  E,  other  organization: 
interested  in  service  to  blind  persons.  Ar 
alphabetical  index  provides  a  convenien 
means  of  reference. 

The  directory  is  available  upon  remit 
tance  of  $3.00  to  the  American  Founda 
tion  for  the  Blind. 


CALENDAR  OF  MEETINGS  ! 

June  8-11 — American  Hearing  Society.  Miam 
Beach,  Florida. 

June  21-27  —  American  Library  Association 
Washington,  D.  C. 

June  26-29— National  Federation  of  the  Blindj 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

June  28-July  3 — Convention  of  American  In 
structors  of  the  Deaf.  Colorado  Springs,  Colo 
rado. 

July  5-10 — American  Association  of  Workers  foi 
the  Blind.  Detroit,  Michigan. 

July  21-30 — World  Council  for  the  Welfare  o 
the  Blind,  Quinquennial  World  Assembly 
Rome,  Italy. 

August  4-8  —  Blinded  Veterans  Association 
Miami  Beach,  Florida. 

September  3-9 — American  Psychological  Associ 
ation.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

October  11-16 — American  Academy  of  Ophthal 
mologists.  Chicago,  Illinois. 

October  19-23 — American  Public  Health  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

October  26-28 — National  Rehabilitation  Associ 
ation.  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

November  13-15 — American  Speech  and  Hear 
ing  Association.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

November  28-December  5  —  American  Public 
Welfare  Association,  National  Round  Tabl* 
Conference.  Washington,  D.  C. 

December  8-9 — National  Social  Welfare  Assem 
bly.  New  York  City. 

December  9-10  —  National  Committee  on  the 
Aging.  New  York  City. 

December  14-16 — Council  of  National  Organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  Adult  Education  Association 
Harriman,  New  York. 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


WHERE’S  THE  AUDIENCE? 


A  friend  commented  to  me  not  long  ago 
hat  a  person  who  is  blind  has  an  advan- 
age  over  one  who  can  see  when  it  comes 
o  making  a  speech.  His  reason  was  simple 
;nough — the  blind  speaker  is  free  to 
ook  at  the  audience  without  the  necessity 
)f  dropping  his  eyes  to  his  manuscript 
>r  notes. 

This  observation  provided  me  with  the 
irst  idea  I  have  ever  had  that  making  a 
speech  was  not  just  one  big  complicated 
problem.  An  old  quip  states  that  a  speech 
s  like  a  baby — it’s  easy  to  conceive  but 
lard  to  deliver.  From  my  own  experiences 
and  from  the  anecdotes  of  others,  this 
certainly  is  true  for  the  average  blind 
oerson. 

If  you  who  are  blind  are  anything  like 
me,  you  find  two  particular  problems  that 
have  to  be  solved  in  making  a  speech: 
1)  just  where  the  heck  is  the  audience; 
and  2)  how  to  keep  your  place  in  the 
ir  outline  or  script  in  braille.  There  are 
other  problems,  of  course,  like  having 
something  to  say  that  is  worth  listening 
to  and  knowing  when  to  stop — but  these 
are  not  problems  peculiar  to  the  blind. 

In  the  typical  meeting  room  or  lunch¬ 
eon  hall,  one  can  easily  orient  to  the 
location  of  his  audience.  The  room  ar¬ 
rangement  is  generally  pretty  standard, 
and  an  occasional  joke  not  only  serves 
o  lighten  the  burden  of  your  remarks  for 
the  audience  but  also  gives  you  a  chance 
to  find  out  where  they  are — that  is,  if 
they  laugh.  One  little  item  I  often  use 
which  accomplishes  several  practical  and 
psychological  objectives  simultaneously 
has  to  do  with  the  obvious  use  of  the 
trusty  old  braille  watch.  Examining  your 
watch  with  deliberate  and  composed  atten¬ 
tion,  you  remark  that  the  chairman  has 


given  you  fifteen  minutes  and  you  intend 
to  stay  within  your  allotted  time.  You 
have  thereby  relieved  your  audience’s 
mind  and  you  have  demonstrated  nor¬ 
malcy:  blind  people  can  tell  time.  Then 
you  interrupt  the  hushed  whisper  of 
amazement  with  the  following  story: 

“Whenever  I  look  at  my  braille  watch 
I  am  reminded  of  a  story.  It  seems  that 
a  boy  and  a  girl  were  sitting  close  to¬ 
gether  one  evening  and  among  other  activ¬ 
ities  were  discussing  each  other’s  tem¬ 
peraments.  The  youth  said,  ‘Honey,  I  can 
read  you  like  a  book.’  And  the  girl  said, 
‘Well,  that’s  all  right,  but  lay  off  the 
braille  system.’  ”  This  story  proves  you 
are  normal  also.  If  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  have  an  audience  that  never  heard  it  be¬ 
fore,  it  really  wows  them. 

I  have  had  two  experiences  in  partic¬ 
ular  of  late,  however,  that  pretty  well 
defied  me  in  the  effort  to  locate  the  audi¬ 
ence.  One  was  in  church  and  the  other 
was  at  IBM’s  New  York  press  conference 
about  the  role  of  computers  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  braille  books.  The  church 
incident  was  when  I  was  asked  to  be  one 
of  four  laymen  who  would  discuss  reli¬ 
gious  values  in  various  fields  of  human 
enterprise — mine  to  be  a  discussion  of 
the  necessity  for  religious  values  in  social 
work.  Picture  me,  if  you  can,  in  a  pulpit 
— my  immediate  colleagues  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  are  having 
trouble  with  the  image.  Anyway,  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  I  had  was  not  so  much  with  the 
strange  sensation  of  the  Deity  looking 
over  one’s  shoulder,  but  rather  that  the 
acoustics  in  that  particular  church  were 
dead.  So  was  the  audience.  Now,  you 
know  darned  well  that  you  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  tell  jokes  in  church.  But  there 
I  was,  and  desperately  I  tried  to  find  out 
where  the  congregation  was  sitting  some- 
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where  down  below  me.  And — you  guessed 
it — I  told  a  joke.  I  illustrated  a  point 
about  attitudes  toward  the  blind  by  re¬ 
peating  the  Reader  s  Digest  story  about 
the  fellow  who  had  bought  a  set  of  Vene¬ 
tian  blinds  for  his  home.  One  did  not 
function  properly,  and  unknown  to  his 
wife,  he  called  the  firm  to  send  someone 
to  fix  it.  That  morning  the  housewife 
went  to  the  door  when  the  bell  rang.  The 
man  said,  “I’ve  come  for  the  Venetian 
blind.”  The  lady  said,  “Oh,  well,  wait  just 
a  minute.”  She  procured  her  pocketbook 
from  another  room  and  handed  the  man 
a  dollar. 

The  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation  event  was  something  else. 
The  purpose  of  the  public  relations  ac¬ 
tivity  was  to  demonstrate  the  application 
of  the  principle  of  computing  machines 
to  the  almost  automatic  translation  of 
print  into  Grade  Two  braille.  The  April  21 
program  featured  the  work  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  a 
cooperative  research  and  development 
project  with  IBM  and  the  Library  of 
Congress.  My  three-minute  comment  was 
one  of  salute  to  this  team  example  of 
American  enterprise  and  technical  know¬ 
how  working  toward  the  betterment  of 
mankind. 

Have  you  ever  tried  to  talk  to  a  room¬ 
ful  of  IBM  machines?  The  press  confer¬ 
ence  location  was  within  about  ten  feet 
of  the  famous  “704.”  For  a  monster  it 
really  is  rather  quiet,  but  it  and  its 
auxiliary  monsters  sitting  around  the 
room  set  up  a  sort  of  humming  and  click¬ 
ing  that  pretty  well  destroy  the  acoustical 
cues  that  the  blind  persons  find  so  valu¬ 
able.  Even  though  I  doubt  if  I  ever  really 
located  the  people  audience,  I  find  solace 
in  knowing  that  at  least  the  machines 
heard  me  and  have  probably  stored  me 
up  for  rapid  reproduction  at  some  quieter 
moment. 

So  much  for  that  advantage  of  looking 
out  at  the  audience  my  friend  commented 
about — if  you  cannot  find  them  it  still 
can  make  you  seem  a  little  silly  and  it 


might  be  better  after  all  to  have  the  dis- 1 
advantage  of  sight  and  be  forced  to  lool  I 
down  at  your  notes.  The  other  dilemma  m 
for  the  blind  speaker  is  that  of  following 
a  braille  or  other  outline,  and  I  woulc 
very  much  like  to  hear  from  any  Hind 
sighters  just  how  they  meet  the  problem 
Arthur  Voorhees  of  the  Foundatio 
staff,  for  example,  has  a  clever  arrange 
ment  of  a  long  strip  of  braille  paper  tha 
is  folded  accordion-like  into  pocket-siz 
note  paper.  As  he  speaks  he  progresses 
from  one  fold  to  the  next  without  th(| 
danger  of  getting  the  sheets  out  of  order 
I  have  noticed  many  others,  like  Hule 
Walker  of  the  AAWB,  for  example,  whcj 
are  able  to  read  a  braille  text  with  ease 
and  I  suppose  there  is  hardly  anyone  wh( 
does  not  marvel  at  the  facility  with  whicl 
Jacobus  tenBroek  of  the  NFB  does  it 
Of  course,  perhaps  the  key  to  success  fo] 
such  a  gentleman  is  in  the  advance  read 
ing  of  the  braille  manuscript  a  numbe] 
of  times,  especially  aloud,  so  that  in  effec 
they  are  using  the  text  as  a  sort  of  cu( 
sheet  to  get  them  started  on  a  paragrapl 
which  they  actually  have  memorized.  Th( 
esteemed  Helen  Keller,  outstanding  as  j 
speaker  and  one  who  has  the  added  prob 
lem  of  deafness,  can  read  braille  eve 
the  first  time  she  goes  over  it  with  th 
speed  of  a  sighted  person  reading  norm 
print.  Miss  Keller,  however,  first  braille; 
her  remarks,  then  types  with  her  owr 
hand  a  copy  for  Miss  Thomson,  and  whei 
the  time  comes  to  do  the  bit  she  use; 
no  notes  or  manuscript  at  all.  Georg< 
Card  of  Wisconsin  is  one  of  those  who 
faced  with  the  presentation  of  a  particu 
larly  complicated  and  lengthy  paper,  use 
a  prompter  who  has  a  whisper-sensitiv<j 
microphone  with  a  wire  leading  to 
small  earphone  in  George’s  ear,  so  tha 
if  necessary  he  not  only  can  be  cue( 
but  could  conceivably  repeat  whole  sen 
tences  just  behind  his  prompter’s  unhear( 


voice. 


As  for  me,  no  matter  what  technique 
I  try,  I  usually  fall  back  upon  that  oh 
excuse  that  after  all  the  ad  lib  style  i 
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lHest.  This  is  fine — provided  you  occasion¬ 
al  lly  remember  to  complete  a  thought  and 
la  lanage  to  come  back  now  and  then  to 
^lie  theme  of  your  speech.  If  everything 
ilse  fails,  you  can  try  falling  backward 
ff  the  platform  into  a  tangle  of  chairs, 
iowers  and  movie  screens.  This  I  did 
a  Oklahoma  once.  Julia  Lawson  of  the 
fr|  exas  agency  staff  said  she  always  knew 
would  stop  at  nothing  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion. 


iej 


KNEES  BY  TOUCH 

We  have  written  much  from  time  to 
ime  about  fragrance  gardens  that  can  be 
melled  and  museums  of  sculpture  which 
an  be  felt.  Lately  we  have  come  across 
nother  form  of  art  which,  to  anyone  but 
i  Deep  South  southerner,  probably  is  un¬ 


known.  This  is  the  appreciation  of  the 
somewhat  surrealistic  pieces  made  from 
what  is  known  as  “cypress  knees.”  A 
cypress  knee — for  those  who  may  be  un¬ 
initiated — is  a  sort  of  seedling  which 
grows  in  abundance  around  the  foot  of 
a  parent  tree  in  southern  swamps.  As  I 
get  it,  the  natural  form  of  the  “knee” 
suggests  to  some  subjectively-projecting 
observers  a  configuration  of  their  own 
imagination.  In  any  case,  a  very  kindly 
southerner  recently  has  written  to  the 
Foundation  that  he  would  be  happy  to 
send  such  items  without  charge  to  blind 
people — among  whom  he  believes  there 
are  many  whose  kinesthetic  appreciation 
would  equal  that  of  their  sighted  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  world  of  art.  Let  me  know  if 
you’d  like  to  be  on  the  list. 


National  Institute  Offers 
Traineeship  Program 


n  The  Public  Health  Service  calls  atten- 
efion  to  opportunities  for  advanced  study 
iljmd  research  training  in  neurological  and 
s  ensory  disorders.  The  special  traineeship 
o  irogram  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
n  [National  Institute  of  Neurological  Dis- 
s  ;ases  and  Blindness. 

e  The  program  was  initiated  about  three 
,,  fears  ago  to  increase  the  number  of  in- 

•  i/estigators  competent  to  meet  the  com- 
s  olex  problems  presented  by  neurological 
e|md  sensory  disorders.  Since  its  inception, 
a  163  persons  have  received  one  to  three 
t  fears  of  training  at  forty-eight  institutions 
1  n  the  United  States  and  sixteen  institu- 

•  ions  in  seven  foreign  countries.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $2,000,000  has  been  expended  for 
:  his  purpose. 

e  To  qualify  for  an  award,  the  candidate 
]  should  have  an  M.D.,  Ph.D.  or  other 
s  equivalent  degree,  and  at  least  three  years 


of  training  or  experience  pertinent  to  the 
training  for  which  he  seeks  support.  The 
applicant  must  be  an  American  citizen  or 
have  filed  a  Declaration  of  Intent. 

Traineeship  awards  generally  are  made 
for  not  less  than  nine  months  and  not 
more  than  one  year.  However,  all  awards 
are  subject  to  renewal  for  periods  up  to 
five  years.  Stipends  are  determined  indi¬ 
vidually  in  accordance  with  each  appli¬ 
cant’s  qualifications  and  financial  sup¬ 
port  needed  to  obtain  the  training  applied 
for.  Such  stipends  may  range  from  $6,500 
to  $17,500  a  year. 

Requests  for  complete  information 
about  the  Special  Traineeship  Program 
and  application  forms  should  be  address¬ 
ed  to  Chief  of  Extramural  Programs,  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness,  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  Bethesda  14,  Maryland. 
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Research  in  Review 


Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


] 


“Auditory  Skills  of  Blinded  Individuals  Training 

with  Pilot  Dogs,”  by  John  J.  O’Neill,  Herbert  J. 

Oyer,  and  Donald  J.  Baker.  Journal  of  Speech 

and  Hearing  Research,  1:3,  1958,  pp.  262-67. 

Virtually  every  analysis  of  the  social- 
psychological  effects  of  blindness  places 
emphasis  upon  the  loss  of  mobility.  Typi¬ 
cal  formulations  of  this  type  include  Dr. 
Berthold  Lowenfeld’s  “three  basic  limita¬ 
tions,”  one  of  which  is  the  loss  in  the 
ability  to  get  about,  and  Father  Thomas 
J.  Carroll’s  “twenty  losses,”  one  of  which 
focuses  upon  mobility.  In  response  to  this 
almost  universal  acceptance  of  mobility 
as  a  prime  problem  area  in  blindness, 
services  to  blind  people  have  increasingly 
incorporated  mobility  training  into  their 
educational  and  rehabilitation  programs. 
The  two  major  travel  techniques  which 
have  been  adopted  have  followed  different 
courses  of  development.  Cane  instruction 
has  tended  to  become  an  integral  part  of 
an  agency  program,  functioning  as  one 
facet  of  a  multi-disciplinary  team  ap¬ 
proach.  On  the  other  hand,  instruction 
in  the  use  of  guide  dogs  has  evolved  into 
a  service  offered  by  specialized  agencies 
dealing  entirely  or  in  large  part  with  this 
problem.  One  consequence  of  this  high 
degree  of  specialization  has  been  a  geo¬ 
graphical  and  professional  isolation  which 
has  separated  workers  in  the  guide  dog 
field  from  others  in  service  to  the  blind. 

As  a  result,  educational  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  personnel  serving  blind  individuals 
are  less  well-informed  about  the  use  of 
guide  dogs  in  mobility  than  about  other 
rehabilitation  services.  However,  the 
drama  of  the  guide  dog  has  permeated 
the  fabric  of  public  understanding  about 
blindness.  Perhaps  more  has  been  written 
about  the  use  of  guide  dogs  than  about 
any  other  single  technique  in  work  with 
blind  persons.  The  use  of  the  guide  dog 


makes  a  compelling  public-relations  ston 
and  seems  to  have  never-ending  appea 
for  all  ages  and  social  levels  of  seein 
persons.  Even  the  history  of  guide  dogs 
apparently  having  its  beginnings  in  18UI 
with  the  publication  of  Johann  Wilhel 
Klein’s  Lehrbuch  zum  Unterrichte  de 
Blinden,  is  a  vivid,  attention-arresting 
narrative.  Some  of  this  history  is  foum 
in  the  report  made  by  Dorothy  Harrisoi 
Eustis,  delivered  at  the  World  Conferenc< 
for  the  Blind  in  New  York  in  April  193. 
and  reprinted  in  Paul  Zahl’s  Blindness 
Modern  Approaches  to  the  Unseen  En 
vironment,  pp.  366-68. 

The  guide  dog  movement  in  the  Unite( 
States  is  over  thirty  years  old.  In  th< 
course  of  serving  thousands  of  graduates 
the  various  guide  dog  organizations  hav< 
compiled  an  imposing  wealth  of  experi 
ence,  some  little  part  of  which  has  crep 
into  the  literature.  Only  recently  hav< 
organized  attempts  been  made  to  subjec 
the  guide  dog  process  to  study  in  an  or 
ganized  manner.  For  example,  The  Seo 
ing  Eye  has  just  completed  an  examina 
tion  of  the  problems  of  mobility,  par 
of  which  is  devoted  to  an  investigation  o 
the  use  of  the  guide  dog.  Until  this  large 
study  is  published,  smaller-scale  researcl 
such  as  the  present  study  by  O’Neill 
Oyer,  and  Baker  is  more  than  welcome 
This  is  particularly  true  since  it  seem 
to  be  the  first  study  by  audiologists  an< 
speech  specialists  attempting  to  relat 
hearing  to  the  use  of  the  guide  dog. 


THE  STUDY.  The  population  of  this  studj 
consisted  of  fifty-three  blind  individual; 
sent  to  Pilot  Dogs,  Inc.,  of  Columbus] 
Ohio,  for  training  in  the  use  of  a  guid 
dog.  Each  of  the  subjects  was  examine 
before  or  just  at  the  beginning  of  th 
training  period.  Forty  were  males;  thii 
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en  were  females.  Each  subject  was  given 
ree  hearing  tests:  1)  pure  tone  thres- 
Ad  tests;  2)  sound  discrimination  tests; 
id  3)  sound  localization  tests. 

All  the  tests  were  administered  in  a 
ngle  one-hour  session  in  a  sound-treated 
>om.  Subjects  were  observed  through  a 
ass  viewing  port.  Hearing  thresholds 
ere  determined  through  the  use  of  au- 
iometers.  Sound  discrimination  was  as- 
issed  by  use  of  the  B  series  of  the 
ashore  Tests  of  Musical  Talent.  These 
eights  consist  of  phonograph  records 
trough  which  sounds  are  presented  to 
ie  subject  who  is  asked  to  make  in¬ 
creasingly  fine  distinctions.  The  six  areas 
;sted  included  pitch,  loudness,  rhythm, 
me,  timbre,  and  tonal  memory. 

The  sound  localization  test  used  four 
stimuli :  clicks,  spondee  words,  noise 
ursts,  and  tone  pulses.  The  click  was  re- 
roduced  on  a  recording  from  the  snap- 
le  ing  of  a  plastic  clothespin.  The  spondee 
ords  were:  hotdog,  pancake,  therefore, 
ootstool,  iceberg,  daybreak,  jackknife, 
nd  woodwork.  The  noise  bursts  and  tone 
pi  ulses  were  1/20  of  a  second  in  dura- 
on.  All  test  materials  were  presented  at 
n  approximate  level  of  sixty  decibels, 
he  subject  was  seated  in  the  center  of 
sound-treated  room.  Eight  five-inch 
ludspeakers  surrounded  the  subject  at 
height  of  four  feet  above  the  floor  level, 
j/hree  were  equally  spaced  to  the  right  of 
dhe  subject,  three  to  the  left,  one  directly 
I  a  front,  and  one  directly  behind.  The 
1  ioints  of  origin  of  the  sound  source  were 
ei  andomized.  The  subject  was  asked  to 
^•oint  in  the  direction  from  which  he 
Jhought  the  sound  originated.  The  tester 
observed  the  subject  through  a  glass  win- 
low  and  recorded  the  number  of  correct 
esponses. 

Two  trainers  in  the  guide  dog  training 
|,  >rogram  evaluated  each  subject’s  skill  in 
he  use  of  the  dog.  The  ratings  were  made 
»n  a  three-point  scale — above  average, 
tverage,  below  average.  These  ratings 
vere  then  related  to  the  various  measures 
>f  hearing.  The  major  findings  were: 


1.  The  above-average  group  in  terms  of 
skill  in  using  the  guide  dog  “had  better 
hearing  (lower  thresholds)  than  the  aver¬ 
age  and  below-average  groups.  Thus,  the 
results  of  anlysis  of  pure  tone  data  were 
in  agreement  with  the  results  of  earlier 
studies;  that  is,  auditory  acuity  led  to 
better  localization  performance  by  blind¬ 
ed  subjects.” 

2.  The  sound  localization  tests  discrimi¬ 
nated  between  the  above-average  and 
below-average  groups,  but  failed  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  above-average  and 
average  groups.  “The  localization  test, 
thus,  apparently  separated  those  subjects 
who  did  poorly  on  the  training  program 
from  those  who  were  most  successful  in 
the  use  of  a  guide  dog.” 

3.  “The  Seashore  Battery  appears  not 
to  be  a  very  useful  discriminatory  tool 
as  it  was  used  in  this  study.” 

The  conclusion  stated  by  the  authors  is : 
“The  results  thus  suggest  that  auditory 
acuity  and  also  the  ability  to  localize 
sound  are  determiners  of  proficiency  in 
the  use  of  a  pilot  dog  by  a  blinded  per- 

95 

son. 

IMPLICATIONS.  This  study  confirms  a 
commonly  accepted  belief  in  service  to 
the  blind  that  hearing  plays  a  crucial  role 
in  the  physical  adjustment  to  blindness. 
In  the  narrowest  sense,  the  study  points 
to  the  need  for  every  guide  dog  training 
service  to  use  hearing  tests  as  part  of  the 
over-all  screening  process.  In  a  broader 
sense,  rapidly  accumulating  research  evi¬ 
dence  is  pointing  to  hearing  efficiency 
among  blind  persons  as  a  major  variable 
in  education  and  rehabilitation.  This  evi¬ 
dence  is  so  compelling  that  all  schools 
and  agencies  for  the  blind  will  be  increas¬ 
ingly  confronted  by  the  need  to  establish 
hearing  services  or  develop  intimate  rela¬ 
tionships  with  speech-and-hearing  centers 
in  their  communities.  Currently,  no  school 
or  agency  would  conceivably  work  with 
a  blind  person  in  the  absence  of  an 
ophthalmological  report.  The  day  may  be 
approaching  when  the  same  can  be  said 
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about  an  otological  and  audiological 
evaluation. 

This  study  is  provocative  in  still  an¬ 
other  way.  Although  subjects  who  were 
less  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  guide  dog 
seemed  to  perform  less  effectively  on  tests 
of  auditory  acuity  and  sound  localization, 
a  causal  relationship  between  that  two  is 
not  clearly  established.  From  a  research 
point  of  view,  one  would  want  other  pos¬ 
sible  contributors  to  poor  guide-dog  per¬ 
formance  eliminated.  For  example,  this 
study  would  have  been  more  informative 
if  the  three  groups — above  average,  aver¬ 
age,  and  below  average  in  skill  in  use  of 
the  guide  dog — had  been  equated  for 
other  variables  such  as  age,  duration  of 
blindness,  type  of  onset  of  blindness,  in¬ 
tellectual  level,  and  other  factors.  At  this 
point,  a  relationship  between  hearing  and 
effective  use  of  the  guide  dog  has  been 
established  in  this  population.  The  ques¬ 


tion  remains:  is  there  a  cause-and-effe<|L 
relationship  or  is  the  relationship  an  art  ( 
fact  of  the  data?  a 

One  further  extension  of  this  stud  | 
would  be  highly  desirable.  A  researclj 
design  which  provides  speech-and-hearinl 
therapy,  using  hearing  aids,  where  iijl 
dicated,  speech  reading,  and  training  i|j 
the  more  effective  use  of  hearing  cues  fcjl 
subjects  who  were  rated  low  in  the  u% 
of  the  guide  dog  might  reveal  interestinL 
data.  Would  an  increase  in  hearing  efl| 
ciency  necessarily  result  in  higher  rating! 
in  the  use  of  the  guide  dog?  If  the  answ* 
is  in  the  affirmative,  agencies  and  schoo|, 
for  the  blind  will  not  only  need  to  inco 
porate  hearing  tests,  but  hearing  therap 
as  well,  into  their  ongoing  programs, 
appears  that  a  broadened  role  is  bein 
prepared  in  service  to  blind  persons  ft 
the  audiologist,  the  otologist,  and  tf 
speech-and-hearing  therapist. 


Current  Literature 


★  “Teaching  a  Blind  Cerebral  Palsied 
Child  to  Walk”  by  Ruth  P.  Rigg,  M.S. 
Physical  Therapy  Review ,  November 
1958.  A  short  case  report  of  a  nine-year- 
old  sightless  cerebral  palsied  child  of  the 
spastic  paraplegic  type.  Shows  her  prog¬ 
ress  in  learning  to  walk  from  age  five 
until  May  1958.  In  January  1958  crutches 
were  introduced  to  her  and  with  concen¬ 
tration  she  can  now  place  them  correctly 
and  use  a  swing-through  gait  for  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  300  feet.  She  has  been  introduced 
to  braille  and  it  is  felt  she  will  soon  be 
ready  to  read  a  primer.  This  report  was 
compiled  from  the  records  of  two  physi¬ 
cal  therapists,  Mrs.  Doris  B.  Hall  and 
Ruth  E.  Pratt. 

★  “Development  in  the  Darkroom”  by 
Alfred  A.  Zimmerman.  Journal  of  Re¬ 
habilitation,  September-October  1958. 
Mr.  Zimmerman  points  out  how  X-ray 


film  development  is  an  excellent  vocatic 
for  the  blind.  In  California  there  a| 
about  thirty  blind  persons  employed  fr 
time  on  this  work  and  they  have  prove 
very  satisfactory.  He  presents  the  pro 
lems  that  can  arise  but  shows  how  th( 
can  be  overcome.  In  summing  up  he  say 
“There  seems  to  be  no  service  common 
expected  of  a  darkroom  technican  whit 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  rendered  by  j 
sightless  person  appropriately  qualifh 
and  trained.  Our  experience  in  Californ 
justifies  a  recommendation  that  this  r 
source  be  more  widely  utilized  in  plac 
ment  of  the  blind.” 

★  “Problems  Confronting  Parents  < 
Children  with  Handicaps”  by  Lela  1 
Carr.  Exceptional  Children,  Februai 
1959.  This  article  deals  with  the  paren 
of  all  handicapped  children  with  occ 
sional  reference  to  blind  children.  It  on 
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&  les  the  specific  needs  of  the  child  and 
r*  e  additional  needs  of  the  parents.  The 
ain  contention  of  this  article  is  that 
I  parents  can  alleviate  many  of  their 
gild’s  negative  feelings  through  love  and 
111  iderstanding,  and  also  through  treating 
m  to  a  considerable  extent  as  a  normal 
1  did;  and  2)  parents  can  face  their  prob- 
^  ms  with  courage,  imagination  and  a 
Iffinite  added  effort  to  broaden  their 
lowledge  and  understanding.  There  is 
bibliography  at  the  end. 


re|'  “Rehabilitation  Centers  Today”  by 
°*enry  Redkey.  U.  S.  Department  of 
ealth,  Education  and  Welfare,  Office 
P|f  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  1959.  This 
the  result  of  a  study  covering  seventy- 
wen  of  the  estimated  100  rehabilitation 
inters  in  the  United  States.  The  study 
rouped  the  centers  into  four  divisions: 
)  independent  centers  with  beds;  2) 
idependent  centers  without  beds;  3) 
ospital  centers;  and  4)  centers  for 


the  blind.  Chapter  nine  deals  with  the 
twelve  centers  for  the  blind  and  the  dif¬ 
ferences  and  similiarities  between  them 
and  other  rehabilitation  centers.  Sixteen 
centers  were  asked  to  report  but  only 
twelve  responded.  Part  III  of  this  book 
is  devoted  to  a  directory  by  state  of  all 
seventy-seven  centers,  along  with  certain 
basic  information  about  their  programs, 
caseloads,  staffing,  disabilities  served, 
special  emphases,  training  applications,  re¬ 
search  activities  and  future  plans. 

★  “A  Career  That  Counts”  prepared  by 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New 
Jersey,  1959.  A  very  good  pamphlet  on 
the  career  of  a  trainer  at  The  Seeing  Eye. 
It  starts  with  a  history  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  then  goes  into  specific  details  de¬ 
scribing  the  job  and  the  qualifications 
needed,  and  concludes  with  a  discussion 
of  the  life  for  the  trainer  at  the  school. 
The  book  is  very  well  dispersed  with  good 
photographs  taken  at  the  school. 


Appointments 


u|r  Russell  C.  Williams  has  been  appointed 
ei  nief  of  blind  rehabilitation  at  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration  Central  Office,  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  He  succeeds  C.  Warren 
Bledsoe,  who  moved  to  the  Department  of 
lealth,  Education  and  Welfare  last  Sep- 
%mber  as  assistant  to  the  chief  of  the 
)ivision  of  Services  to  the  Blind,  Office 
f  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 

A  war-blinded  veteran  himself,  Mr.  Wil- 
ams  transferred  to  his  new  post  from 
fie  Hines,  Illinois,  VA  hospital,  where  he 
ad  served  as  chief  of  the  blind  rehabilita- 
ion  section  since  it  opened  in  1948.  In 
o  ecognition  of  his  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments,  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association 
resented  him  its  Achievement  Award  in 
C953,  and  the  American  Veterans  of 
World  War  II  (AMVETS)  gave  him  the 
Rational  Rehabilitation  Award,  in  1956. 


Born  in  Auburn,  Indiana,  in  1918,  Mr. 
Williams  received  a  B.S.  degree  in  educa¬ 
tion  from  Central  Normal  College  at  Dan¬ 
ville,  Indiana,  in  1941.  After  a  year  and 
a  half  as  teacher  and  athletic  director  at 
the  Dillsboro  (Indiana)  High  School,  he 
entered  active  duty  with  the  Army  in  June 
1942,  and  was  blinded  by  an  exploding 
shell  in  France  in  August  1944.  Following 
hospitalization  by  the  Army,  he  became  a 
special  counselor  to  blinded  soldiers  at 
the  Army’s  Valley  Forge  General  Hospital 
at  Phoenixville,  Pennsylvania,  in  October 
1945. 

Mr.  Williams  was  a  central  figure  in 
producing  the  VA  training  film,  The  Long 
Cane,  which  has  been  distributed  nation¬ 
ally  to  demonstrate  techniques  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  the  blind.  He  is  married  and  has  four 
children. 
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News  Briefs 


★  The  board  of  directors  of  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Society  for  the  Blind  has  estab¬ 
lished  the  Grace  Swift  Strong  Achieve¬ 
ment  Award  in  honor  of  the  only  living 
founder  of  the  Society,  which  is  now  in 
its  fifth  decade  of  service.  Mrs.  Strong 
served  for  thirty-one  years  as  president 
of  the  Society,  and  continues  very  active 
in  its  affairs  as  president  emeritus.  She 
received  the  Migel  Award  in  1955,  and 
in  1957  she  was  presented  the  Distin¬ 
guished  Service  Award  of  the  Hennepin 
County  (Minnesota)  Community  Chest 
and  Council  for  her  many  activities  in 
community  affairs. 

The  Grace  Swift  Strong  Achievement 
Award  will  be  given  annually  to  persons 
or  organizations  from  the  midwest  who 
by  activity  or  example  have  made  sig¬ 
nificant  and  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  welfare  of  blind  persons. 

Two  recipients  were  honored  at  the 
first  presentations,  made  in  January  at 
the  Society’s  annual  meeting.  One  was 
John  Stackpole,  a  blind  employee  of  the 
Society  for  forty-one  years,  who  has  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  dignity  of  the  blind  citizen 
and  inspired  others  who  are  blind  through 
his  encouragement  of  work  opportunities 
for  blind  people  in  private  industry. 

The  Minneapolis  Downtown  Kiwanis 
Club  was  the  other  recipient.  The  club 
was  cited  for  devoted  service  to  blind 
persons  over  a  thirty-year  period. 

★  Byron  B.  Ballard,  a  high  school  teacher 
at  the  New  York  State  School  for  the 
Blind,  in  Batavia,  New  York,  has  success¬ 
fully  experimented  in  his  school  with  a 
device  which  enables  a  blind  person  to 
read  and  to  make  many  of  the  graphs  and 
diagrams  which  appear  in  an  inkprint 
textbook,  magazine  or  newspaper. 

Mr.  Ballard  is  the  designer  of  the  de¬ 
vice,  which  he  calls  the  Magnet-Graph 
because  it  embodies  the  use  of  small 


magnets  on  a  metal  sheet.  To  the  magnel 
are  cemented  small  pieces  of  board  o 
dowel,  cut  into  various  shapes  represen 
ing  the  characters  used  in  the  inkprir 
chart  which  is  to  be  transferred  to  th 
tactual  chart.  A  four-foot  square  of  she* 
metal  provides  the  base  to  which  th 
magnets  adhere.  The  latter  can  be  sli 
easily  to  any  position  on  the  board  witfj 
out  displacing  any  others.  The  device  i 
particularly  useful  in  teaching  blin 
students. 

Detailed  construction  directions  an 
other  facts  pertaining  to  the  use  of  th 
Magnet-Graph  may  be  obtained  from  M: 
Ballard  at  his  school  address. 

★  The  Volunteer  Braille  Service,  Great* 
Cleveland  Chapter,  American  Red  Cros: 
departed  briefly  from  the  transcribing  c 
textbooks  and  technical  material  las 
winter  and  supplied  holiday  gift  book 
to  thirty-three  children  at  the  Anthon 
Wayne  School  who  read  braille.  Th 
books  ran  from  twenty  to  thirty  pag* 
each,  and  consisted  of  poems  and  stori* 
from  Dr.  Seuss,  Kipling,  A.  A.  Miln< 
and  others,  all  containing  a  slight  mora 
or  beauty  of  words,  or  sensible  nonsens< 
The  first  page  of  each  book  started  o 

with  “Season’s  Greetings  to  - 

and  the  name  of  the  recipient. 

★  The  committee  on  services  for  the  dea 
blind  of  the  World  Council  for  the  We 
fare  of  the  Blind  held  a  three-day  confe 
ence  in  April  at  the  Industrial  Home  fc 
the  Blind,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  Re] 
resentatives  from  Canada,  Thailand,  an 
many  parts  of  the  United  States  con 
pleted  work  on  a  proposal  for  minim 
services  for  deaf-blind  persons  to  be  sul 
mitted  to  delegates  from  forty-two  corn 
tries  at  the  world  assembly  of  the  Worl 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  1 
be  held  in  Rome  next  month. 
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The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
in  May  19.51  succeeded  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum. 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  was  founded 
in  1907  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell. 
In  1942  it  absorbed  The  Teachers  Forum 
for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children, 
which  had  been  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  19128. 
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CLASSIFIED  CORNER 


"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


Psychiatric  Problems 

associated  with  congenital  blindness 
due  to  retrolental  fibroplasia 


IFhis  paper  is  concerned  with  the  fol- 
owing  questions:  How  do  children  with 
:ongenital  blindness  due  to  retrolental 
ibroplasia  differ  from  other  congenitally 
)lind  children?  To  what  etiologic  factors 
:an  we  attribute  the  differences?  And, 
vhat  indications  for  treatment  are  pro¬ 
dded  by  the  answers  or  partial  answers  to 
hese  questions? 

I  have  repeatedly  called  attention  to 
:ertain  statistical  and  other  pitfalls  in  the 
vay  of  scientific  clarification.  For  exam- 
3le,  almost  all  the  psychiatrists,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  and  caseworkers  who  are  writing 
ibout  congenital  blindness  have  been 
vorking  with  the  blind  only  within  the 
ast  fifteen  or  twenty  years.  In  this  period 
he  preponderant  cause  of  congenital 
Dlindaess  has  been  retrolental  fibroplasia; 
only  a  rare  worker  in  the  behavioral  sci- 
?nces  lias  had  much  experience  with  con¬ 
genital  blindness  due  to  other  causes, 
fet  conclusions  are  repeatedly  presented 
ittributing  to  blindness  serious  ego  de¬ 
fects  and  autistic  and  motility  disturb- 
rnces  in  congenitally  blind  children  with¬ 
out  the  worker  recognizing  that  his  ex- 
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H.  ROBERT  BLANK,  M.D. 

perience  has  been  limited  or  almost  lim¬ 
ited  to  congenital  blindness  due  to  retro¬ 
lental  fibroplasia. 

From  my  experience  and  the  study  of 
the  experience  of  others,  the  following 
clinical  conclusions  have  emerged  which 
I  am  presenting  to  you  as  working  hy¬ 
potheses  susceptible  of  more  scientific 
validation : 

1.  While  RLF  is  not  inexorably  asso¬ 
ciated  with  brain  damage  or  psychiatric 
disorder,  the  incidence  of  severe  ego  de¬ 
fects  and  autistic  and  motility  disurb- 
ances  is  far  higher  among  children  with 
retrolental  fibroplasia  than  among  con¬ 
genitally  blind  children  without  brain 
damage  who  were  horn  full-term. 

2.  The  incidence  of  these  severe  per¬ 
sonality  problems  among  the  blind  pre¬ 
maturely  born  with  brain  damage,  but 
without  retrolental  fibroplasia,  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  high  as  among  those  with  retro¬ 
lental  fibroplasia. 

3.  The  incidence  of  these  problems 
among  visually  normal  children  with 
brain  damage,  e.g.,  cerebral  palsy,  and 
with  a  history  of  two-  to  three-months- 
premature  birth  is  almost  as  high  as 
among  the  blind  with  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia.  I  recently  mentioned  this  impres¬ 
sion  to  my  former  co-worker,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Rothman,  who,  unbeknownst  to  me,  had 
been  working  with  mothers  of  brain- 
injured  children — not  blind — in  a  large 
hospital  clinic.  She  immediately  told  me 
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she  could  quote  chapter  and  verse  to 
support  my  impression  from  her  contacts 
with  dozens  of  these  children.  In  fact,  in 
her  initial  observations  of  the  very  dis¬ 
turbed  ones,  she  assumed  they  were  blind 
because  they  behaved  like  so  many  of  the 
retrolental  children  we  had  studied  in  the 
nursery  school  of  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind. 

4.  The  factors  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  high  incidence  of  these  problems 
among  the  blind  with  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  are  those  stemming  from  premature 
birth  and  brain  damage.  By  brain  dam¬ 
age  associated  with  retrolental  fibroplasia 
is  meant  either:  a)  Damage  to  the  brain 
produced  by  the  same  pathology  causing 
the  ocular  damage;  b)  Damage  due  to 
other  causes  associated  with  marked  pre¬ 
maturity,  e.g.,  congenital  malformation  or 
hemorrhage  due  to  capillary  fragility;  or 
c)  Combinations  of  the  above. 

Ophthalmologic  and  pathologic  re¬ 
search  during  the  last  five  years  has  con¬ 
vincingly  demonstrated  the  high  inci¬ 
dence  of  neural  and  congenital  somatic 
abnormalities  in  cases  with  retrolental 
fibroplasia.  The  neuropathologist  L. 
Crome,2  in  his  thorough  review  of  thp 
literature  and  presentation  of  his  own 
cases  in  1958,  suggests  “that  retrolental 
fibroplasia  is  not  always  only  an  ocular 
condition,  but  often  a  local  manifestation 
of  a  more  general  disorder  or  group  of 
disorders.”  While  oxygen  toxicity  in  the 
premature  seems  to  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  etiologic  factor,  it  is  by  no  means 
the  exclusive  one.  It  is  premature  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  complete  eradication  of  retro¬ 
lental  fibroplasia  by  the  stringent  control 
of  oxygen  administration  to  the  newborn. 

An  exact  quantitative  statement  of  the 
differences  outlined  above  will  have  to 
come  from  further  study  and  statistical 
analysis  which  other  workers  than  I  are 
more  competent  to  perform. 

In  order  to  put  my  remarks  on  brain 
damage  into  an  appropriate  perspective, 
I  would  like  now  to  present  a  more  sys¬ 
tematic  conception  of  etiology  from  the 
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psychiatric  and  psychoanalytic  view 
points.  Those  of  us  in  the  behaviort 
sciences  entering  the  field  of  work  wit 
the  blind  would  do  well  to  begin  wit 
the  hypothesis  that  personality  problem 
among  the  blind  have  essentially  the  sam 
causes  as  among  the  seeing.  This  aj 
proach  is  indicated  because  of  our  prom 
ness  to  preoccupation  with  blindness  i 
the  cause  of  this  or  that  disorder,  whic 
tends  to  obscure  the  need  to  study  tl 
blind  person  and  his  relations  with  h 
family  and  the  community.  Only  withi 
this  framework  can  we  define  the  role  < 
blindness  in  his  personality  problems  an 
help  his  teacher,  vocational  counselo 
and  others  whose  concern  is  directly  wil 
the  specific  problems  imposed  by  blim 
ness. 


Etiologic  Factors  Similar 
In  Blind  and  Sighted  Children 


ar 


The  developmental,  behavioral 
emotional  problems  of  the  blind  chi 
seem  to  have  essentially  the  same  caus 
as  the  corresponding  problems  in  tl 
seeing  even  though  blindness  is  a  comp 
eating  factor.  These  etiologic  factors  < 
sets  of  factors  include: 

1.  Disturbed  parent-child  relations. 

2.  Psychologically  traumatic  events. 

3.  Brain  damage,  which  occurs  mo 
frequently  among  the  blind  than  the  se 
ing.  In  the  absence  of  definitive  neur 
logical  signs,  diagnosis  is  complicated 
the  fact  that  severe  psychogenic  hyp 
kinetic  and  hyperkinetic  states  often  su 
gest  organic  disorder. 

4.  Constitutional  factors  such  as  the; 
described  by  Fries  and  Wolf3  in  the 
formulation  of  “congenital  activity  typ«’ 

5.  Society’s  failure  to  provide  the  ec- 
nomic,  educational,  medical,  and  otbr 
professional  services  needed  by  the  bli 
child  and  his  family. 

Congenital  blindness  per  se  does  r 
physiologically  and  inexorably  produ 
any  specific  psychiatric  condition.  Ho 
ever,  the  child’s  blindness,  by  overtaxi 
the  parents’  resources,  and  by  evoki 
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^.  heir  latent  conflicts,  frequently  precipi¬ 
tates  their  anxiety,  hostility,  and  guilt, 
Against  which  they  mobilize  defense 
dnechanisms  and  compensatory  reactions. 
The  most  common  are  overprotectiveness, 
a  marked  displacement  of  anxiety  to 
blindness  as  the  cause  of  their  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  other  displacements  of  anxiety. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  relations 
of  parent  and  child  are  disturbed,  causing 
in  the  child  overdependence,  delayed  and 
distorted  differentiation  of  the  ego,  and  a 
variety  of  specific  symptoms  depending 
on  the  particular  case.  Work  with  con¬ 
genitally  blind  children  and  their  families 
r  re-enforces  the  conviction,  that  ego  de- 
Jvelopment  depends  primarily  upon  phys¬ 
ical  contacts,  consistent  communication, 
and  other  components  of  mother  love. 

!  These  enable  the  infant  to  make  the 
positive  self-identifications  essential  to  the 
basic  feeling  of  security  and  self-accept¬ 
ance  which  enables  the  child  to  tolerate 
the  inevitable  frustrations  of  life,  to  learn 
^  new  and  more  complex  ways  of  mastering 
lj  these  frustrations,  and  to  develop  the 
curiosity  and  initiative  so  fundamental  to 
the  fullest  development  of  the  sensori¬ 
motor  apparatus,  object  relationship,  and 
learning. 

The  blind  child  requires  special  help 
I  with  reality  testing  and  education,  both 
intellectual  and  physical;  it  does  not  auto¬ 
matically  compensate  for  its  blindness  by 
overdevelopment  of  the  other  senses.  Such 
compensation  is  accomplished  only  by 
education  of  the  other  senses,  which  re¬ 
main  relatively  unstimulated  and  unde¬ 
veloped  among  those  who  can  see  because 
of  the  economy  and  prepotence  of  vision 
in  early  reality  testing  and  ego  differenti¬ 
ation. 

We  should  be  aware  of  the  over-all 
psychic  burden  imposed  on  the  mother  of 
the  blind  child  with  retrolental  fibropla¬ 
sia.  An  important  obstacle  to  the  mother’s 
love  for  her  blind  child  is  the  frustration 
|  caused  by  the  child’s  prematurity.  The 
mother  who  has  to  leave  the  hospital 
without  her  baby  feels  inadequate, 


cheated,  and  anxious  even  before  she 
knows  the  child  is  blind.  The  news  of  the 
child’s  blindness  is  therefore  superim¬ 
posed  on  the  trauma  of  separation  and 
produces  anxious  rumination.  Moreover 
the  “preemie”  joining  the  mother  at  home 
at  two  or  three  months  of  age  is  not  as 
well  developed,  active,  or  responsive  as 
the  baby  the  mother  had  expected.  There¬ 
after  an  endless  series  of  problems  is 
caused  by  the  needs  of  the  child.  The 
mother  has  no  experience  to  help  her; 
she  does  not  know,  without  being  shown, 
that  she  can  learn  to  make  the  long 
periods  she  must  spend  with  her  child 
productive  for  it  and  as  satisfying  for  her 
as  for  the  mother  of  any  other  infant. 
She  does  not  instinctively  know  that  this 
child  can  grow  up  with  her  help  to  be  an 
Wlequate  and  desirable  person. 

Professional  Help  Essential 

Pre-existing  neurosis  or  character  dis¬ 
orders  render  the  mother  more  vulner¬ 
able  to  these  stresses,  but  almost  every 
parent  of  a  blind  child  will  become  anx¬ 
ious,  depressed,  and  bewildered  unless  he 
receives  professional  help.  Feeling  differ¬ 
ent,  defective,  and  isolated,  the  mother 
cannot  identify  herself  with  mothers  of 
normal  children,  recoils  from  their  pity, 
feels  loath  to  discuss  with  any  friend  or 
relative  the  daily  problems  encountered 
with  the  blind  child,  and  shuts  herself 
and  her  child  away  from  the  “nondefec¬ 
tive”  world.  All  this  occurs  if  the  blind 
child  is  the  only  child ;  the  problem  is  less 
severe  if  the  parents  have  been  “success¬ 
ful”  with  older  children.  When  the  par¬ 
ents’  confidence  has  been  fortified  by 
experience  with  other  children,  they  are 
prepared  to  give  more  of  themselves  to 
the  handicapped  child  and  are  less  likely 
to  be  ambivalent  and  overprotective.  The 
prognosis  is  also  better  when  the  child 
has  not  been  prematurely  born  and  a 
good  relationship  has  developed  over  a 
period  of  months  before  visual  impair¬ 
ment  is  diagnosed.  The  mother,  because 
of  the  good  relationship  with  her  child,  is 
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better  able  to  take  the  shock  attending 
discovery  of  the  infant’s  blindness. 

My  experience  with  severely  deprived 
children  and  blind  children,  in  private 
homes  as  well  as  in  institutions,  generally 
supports  Spitz’s  formulation7  of  the  psy¬ 
chogenic  causes  of  the  severe  ego  dis¬ 
orders  of  infancy.  Some  totally  rejecting 
or  very  immature  and  helpless  mothers 
are  so  overwhelmed  by  the  blind  child 
from  the  start  that  they  hand  it  over  to 
an  agency  for  placement  in  whatever 
foster  home  is  available.  This  disposal  of 
the  child  is  facilitated  by  the  commonly 
held  belief  that  the  congenitally  blind 
child  is  hopelessly  mentally  defective — a 
belief  shared  by  some  physicians,  includ¬ 
ing  ophthalmologists.  More  frequently, 
the  markedly  disturbed,  ambivalent 
mother  keeps  the  child,  creating  a  de¬ 
priving  “institutional”  atmosphere  in  the 
home.  Such  mothers  recoil  from  close, 
sustained  contact  with  the  child  or  they 
alternate  between  guilty  overprotective¬ 
ness  and  hostile  neglect.  The  play  pen  and 
the  rocking  chair  become  the  crippling 
substitutes  for  maternal  love,  stimulation, 
and  patient  encouragement.  The  result  is 
the  infant’s  fixation  on  auterotic  forms 
of  gratification  with  retardation  and  dis¬ 
tortion  of  ego  development.  If  the  child 
does  not  die  from  the  affective  depriva¬ 
tion  and  inadequate  tactile,  auditory,  and 
other  sensory  stimulation,  one  may  ex¬ 
pect  development  of  a  withdrawn,  hypo¬ 
kinetic  state  with  apparent  mental  de¬ 
ficiency,  or  a  psychosis,  often  of  the 
autistic  type.  Many  of  these  blind  chil¬ 
dren  are  institutionalized  before  they  are 
three  years  old. 

Loss  of  Parental  Control 

Other  parents,  particularly  those  with 
a  strong  need  to  possess  and  control 
others,  are  able  adequately  to  care  for  the 
infant  as  long  as  it  remains  a  “baby,”  an 
undifferentiated,  controlled  part  of  the 
parental  self.  But  major  problems  ensue 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  second,  when  the  infant  begins 


to  defy,  revolt,  show  “independence,’ 
and  make  demands  as  a  distinct  person 
ality.  The  parent,  confronted  with  loss  o 
control  and  frustrated  by  having  an  ob 
viously  unusual  child,  becomes  anxious 
alternately  hostile  and  overprotective.  Th< 
usual  result  is  a  hyperkinetic  disorder  ii 
the  child  with  temper  tantrums,  regressiv< 
head-banging,  other  disturbances  of  mo 
tility  and  of  sleep,  and  other  symptoms 
This  development  frequently  occurs  ii 
seeing  children  with  inconsistent,  un 
predictable  parents,  but  the  disorde: 
tends  to  be  more  severe  in  the  blim| 
child,  possibly  because  the  release  of  tent 
si  on  in  active,  purposive  motor  activity 
is  blocked  by  blindness  and  physical 
confinement  to  crib  and  play  pen. 

Another  prominent  cause  of  severe  hy 
perkinetic  personality  disorders  amoni 
blind  (and  normal)  children  is  frequen 
changes  of  home  which,  in  effect,  reprc 
duce  the  intensely  frustrating  behavior  o 
the  inconsistent  parent  who  alternate!; 
seduces  and  punishes. 

The  mother  is  usually  the  most  impor 
tant  person  in  the  child’s  life,  but  anothe 
member  of  the  family  may  be  influentia 
or  vital  for  the  child’s  welfare  by  actim 
as  substitute  for  the  mother  or  compen| 
sating  for  an  inadequate  mother.  Some 
times  also  the  influence  of  someone  els 
upon  the  mother  may  make  it  possibl 
for  her  to  surmount  her  problems  wit] 
the  child.  For  example,  in  one  case  I  re 
ported,1  the  relation  between  grandmothe 
and  mother  was  crucial  in  the  child’ 
problem  and  its  resolution.  Another  chib 
was  triply  fortunate  in  being  born  at  fulf 
term,  in  having  two  adequate  parents} 
and  in  having  siblings  several  years  olde 
who  enhanced  the  parents’  good  influ! 
ence.  I  once  studied  a  six-year-old  blind! 
girl  whose  problems  seemed  relativel 
mild  in  spite  of  her  having  an  almos 
psychotically  agitated,  controlling,  an<i 
guilty  mother;  the  father  was  a  negligibli 
influence.  The  child  fared  so  well  becaus 
she  had  a  sixteen-year-old  brother  whc 
like  a  father,  protected  the  girl  from  he 
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nother  s  punitive  nagging  and  deprecia- 
ion.  Some  mothers  of  blind  children  are 

I jsolated  in  despair  and  guilt  by  fathers 
kho  disclaim  responsibility,  but  many 
athers  strongly  support  their  wives  and 
1 ! hare  their  physical  and  mental  burdens, 
^n  occasional  father  is  more  disturbed 
1>y  the  child’s  blindness  than  is  the 
3  jnother ;  the  mother,  then,  soon  has  in 
jffect  two  disturbed  children.  For  pre- 
ention  and  efficient  treatment  one  must 
'tudy  the  whole  family,  not  merely  the 
nother  and  child. 

i  Principles  of  Treatment 

■  The  fundamental  principles  of  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  child  cannot  be  over- 
mphasized.  The  finest  treatment  is  pro- 
ffiylactic,  which  means  providing  the  blind 
infant  and  his  mother  with  the  necessary 
nedical,  educational,  and  other  services 
is  early  as  possible.  The  mother,  because 
>f  her  particular  vulnerability,  requires 
■motional  support  and  guidance  as  soon 
is  the  diagnosis  of  blindness  is  made. 
5he  needs  help  in  mastering  the  intense 
eelings  of  frustration  and  helplessness 
vdiich  in  turn  will  enable  her  to  give  her 
•  nfant  the  warm  accepting  contact  essen- 
ial  to  his  physical  and  psychologic  sur- 
ival,  and  to  provide  the  further  specific 
Cactile  and  auditory  stimulation  essential 
f  or  healthy  ego  development.  The  sensi- 
ive  home  teacher  is  vital  for  this  preven- 
ive  therapy. 

The  mother,  with  few  exceptions, 
equates  blindness  with  mental  deficiency, 
his  conception,  common  among  the  laity, 
s  unfortunately  reinforced  by  its  exist¬ 
ence  among  some  physicians.  In  two 
rases  in  my  own  experience  a  physician 
lad  advised  the  parents  to  have  the  infant 
nstitutionalized  because  “blind  children 
re  mentally  defective.” 

Where  the  mother  is  obviously  inade- 
[uate  or  disturbed  and  unresponsive  to 
>sychotherapy,  she  should  be  helped  to 
ccept  the  need  for  an  accessory  or  foster 
aother.  This  requires  casework  of  the 
lighest  caliber  in  order  to  preclude  a  de¬ 


structive  placement  and/or  aggravation 
of  the  mother’s  state  with  her  possibly 
refusing  to  accept  any  indicated  assist¬ 
ance.  I  have  on  several  occasions  seen  a 
“practical  nurse”  or  a  relative  take  over 
the  maternal  role  with  the  result  that  in 
several  days  an  irritable,  overactive,  an¬ 
orexic,  sleepless  child  became  relaxed, 
eating  and  sleeping  normally.  Pediatri¬ 
cians  see  dozens  of  such  dramatic  trans¬ 
formations,  which  provides  clinical  proof 
for  the  theory  of  the  importance  of  the 
mother-child  interaction  in  normal  devel¬ 
opment  or  psychopathogenesis.  Naturally 
we  cannot  guarantee  such  results  because 
we  do  not  know  enough  about  other 
pathogenic  factors  and  have  no  control 
over  some  obvious  ones,  e.g.,  brain  dam¬ 
age.  I  am  simply  stressing  that  the  deter¬ 
minants  which  are  most  modifiable  are 
available  for  treatment  in  the  mother-child 
interaction. 

Developmental  Defects 
Compounded  by  Neglect 

This  brings  us  to  the  frequent,  frustrat¬ 
ing  situation  in  which  we  first  see  the 
blind  child  at  three  to  five  years  of  age 
with  major  symptoms  and  developmental 
defects — the  end  results  of  whatever  in¬ 
itial  problems  existed  complicated  by 
years  of  neglect  and  mishandling.  In  such 
cases  one  can  seldom  make  a  valid  diag¬ 
nosis  and  prognosis  without  prolonged 
study  of  the  child  and  family  in  treat¬ 
ment.  While  the  prognosis  for  such  chil¬ 
dren  is  generally  unfavorable,  in  the  see¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  blind,  many  do  improve 
when  given  a  therapeutic  trial.  In  some 
instances  a  “hopeless”  case  initially  has 
demonstrated  major  improvement.  We  do 
not  know  exactly  why  this  is  so:  why  two 
children,  with  the  same  major  psycho¬ 
pathology,  and  otherwise  essentially  the 
same,  will  show  qualitative  differences  in 
response  to  treatment.  I  believe  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  here  is  our  ignorance  of 
what  constitutes  health  and  normality  in 
the  given  person.  We  don’t  know  enough 
about  the  positive  potentials  in  the  pa- 
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tient  even  when  we  know  a  great  deal 
about  his  psychopathology.  And,  we  tend 
to  operate  on  the  unproven  premise  that 
psychopathology  is  inversely  proportional 
to  health. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  our 
ignorance,  let  us  face  two  most  relevant 
considerations.  The  diagnosis  of  mental 
deficiency  or  mental  retardation  (they 
mean  the  same  thing  to  the  non-profes¬ 
sional)  is  often  made  on  the  basis  of  an 
initial  performance  evaluation  at  a  clinic 
or  nursery  school.  The  unfortunate  im¬ 
plications  and  consequences  of  such  a 
diagnosis  without  more  prolonged  study 
or  thorough  interpretation  for  the  par¬ 
ents  are  familiar  to  many  workers  for  the 
blind.  Where  symptoms  of  serious  emo¬ 
tional  disturbance  are  prominent,  per¬ 
formance  level  should  be  interpreted  in 
terms  of  performance  and  not  in  terms  of 
intellectual  potential.  If  a  child  cannot 
fit  into  a  school  group  because  he  cannot 
meet  the  intellectual  and  social  demands 
of  the  group  (or  the  demands  of  the 
teacher)  the  parents  should  not  be  told  the 
child  is  retarded.  They  should  be  given 
an  objective  interpretation  including  the 
possibility  that  his  intellectual  potential 
is  obscured  by  his  personality  disorder. 
They  should  be  helped  to  find  more  ap¬ 
propriate  resources  and  treatment.  I  am 
not  here  advocating  a  Pollyannish  atti¬ 
tude;  in  some  cases  the  history  and  ex¬ 
aminations  will  indicate  that  the  child  is 
not  educable.  This,  too,  should  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  the  parents,  who  will  need  a 
good  deal  of  help  in  accepting  the  need 
for  placement,  especially  if  false  hope  had 
been  encouraged  that  “the  child  will  out¬ 
grow  it.” 

The  second  consideration  has  to  do 
with  a  distortion  of  the  fact,  demon¬ 
strated  by  Spitz6  and  others,  that  severe 
prolonged  sensory  deprivation  during  the 
first  year  of  life  will  result  in  irreversible 
ego  defect  (if  the  child  survives).  Now, 
when  we  see  a  four-  or  five-year-old  child 
with  severe  ego  defect,  we  should  not 
assume  that  this  is  irreversible  without  an 


extremely  thorough  history  reliably  re 
vealing  prolonged  sensory  deprivatior 
during  the  first  year  of  life.  The  funda 
mental  research  of  Heron,  et  al,4  anc 
Lilly5  has  proven  that  severe  sensor} 
deprivation  in  healthy  people  rapidl] 
produces  personality  disorganization  anc 
ego  defect.  These  changes  are  reversible 
however.  We  might  therefore  take  as  i 
working  hypothesis  that  severe  sensor] 
deprivation  at  any  time  of  life  and  in  an] 
person  can  produce  personality  disorgani 
zation  and  severe  ego  defect;  the  earlie: 
in  life  and  the  more  prolonged  the  depri 
vation,  the  greater  the  likelihood  of  ir 
reversible  changes.  We  must  also  bear  ii 
mind  individual  predispositional  differ 
ences,  e.g.,  constitutional  factors  or  brail 
damage.  In  the  light  of  this  hypothesi 
and  our  clinical  experience  we  know  tha 
many  of  the  RLF  children  we  see  hav 
irreversible  or  only  partially  modifiabl 
personality  disorders.  But  we  shoul* 
guard  against  making  such  a  prognosi 
solely  on  the  basis  of  serious  symptom 
seen  at  initial  examination.  Definitiv 
prognosis  should  as  much  as  possible  b 
contingent  on  the  best  possible  there 
peutic  trial.  The  frequent  amelioration  o 
symptoms  and  the  occasional  surprisin 
qualitative  improvement  not  only  just 
fies  such  effort  but  serves  to  enhanc 
therapeutic  and  educational  effectivenes 
with  our  more  responsive  subjects. 

Case  Report 

Ann,  age  five-and-a-half  when  I  firi 
met  her,  was  born  ten  weeks  prematurel 
and  RLF  was  diagnosed  at  four  month 
When  she  was  five  a  nursery  school  ha 
made  an  heroic  four-month  trial  at  copin 
with  her  many  problems.  Ann  was  ui 
responsive  to  teachers  and  other  chi 
dren,  to  patient  attempts  to  interest  h< 
in  play  equipment  or  any  activity.  SI 
was  unable  to  help  herself  in  eatin 
dressing,  and  toilet  activities.  Kickir 
and  screaming  were  her  characterist 
responses  to  stimulation.  After  irreguL 
attendance,  the  mother  decided  to  r 
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move  Ann  from  nursery  school  because 
she  had  stopped  walking  and  had  become 
incontinent. 

Retrospectively,  at  least,  we  can  see 
that  this  school  placement  was  prema¬ 
ture  and  that  home  teaching  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  mother’s  problems  had  been 
indicated.  I  first  examined  Ann  at  home, 
a  She  held  on  to  her  mother  in  a  leech-like 
ry  fashion,  reiterating  words  and  phrases 
ly  derived  from  television  commercials.  Her 
ii- enunciation  was  defective  almost  to  the 
erj  point  of  incomprehensibility  and  her 
i  speech  served  no  function  of  communica- 
r  tion.  When  I  finally  persuaded  Ann  to 
in  permit  her  mother  to  leave  the  room,  she 
r  practically  crushed  and  smothered  me 
injwith  her  clinging.  She  drooled,  shrieked, 
is  and  babbled,  her  body  being  in  an  almost 
all  constant  state  of  agitation.  I  was  able  to 
n  calm  her  for  several  periods  of  about  a 
lc  half-minute  in  order  to  perform  a  gross 
Id  neurological  examination,  which  revealed 
is  no  asymmetry  or  localized  sign  of  path- 
lslology. 

/(  A  two-month  trial  of  play  therapy  twice 
k  weekly  by  an  experienced  therapist,  who 
(also  worked  with  the  mother,  revealed  no 
progress  warranting  the  continuation  of 
this  program.  However,  there  were  indi¬ 
cations  that  the  child  was  not  entirely 
inaccessible,  and  it  was  our  belief  that  if 
a  worker  could  be  found  who  would 
spend  several  hours  daily  with  Ann  there 
would  be  accelerated  progress.  This 
worker,  we  said,  with  our  heads  appar¬ 
ently  in  the  clouds,  would  have  to  be 
unusually  sensitive  yet  capable  of  toler¬ 
ating  tremendous  frustration  and  aggres¬ 
sion.  The  mother  then  proceeded  to  find 
such  a  person,  a  young  married  school 
teacher  who  agreed  to  spend  five  or  six 
if  hours  daily,  five  days  a  week,  with  Ann. 
p  This  worker  had  had  no  previous  experi- 
J  ence  with  blind  or  seriously  disturbed 
children,  but  she  had  indispensable  quali- 
lfties  for  treating  such  a  child,  namely  the 
capacity  to  tolerate  intense  frustration 
3  and  the  ability  to  achieve  a  balance  of 
(  gratifying  and  frustrating  the  child,  which 


is  essential  for  learning  and  personality 
growth.  The  teacher  had  occasional  con¬ 
sultations  with  me  during  which  I  had 
to  convince  her  that  she  was  doing  a  re¬ 
markable  job  and  that  Ann’s  slow  learn¬ 
ing,  by  ordinary  academic  standards, 
represented  very  accelerated  progress. 

A  year  later,  the  teacher  brought  Ann 
to  my  office.  The  child  was  well  dressed, 
presented  no  bizarre  motility  phenomena, 
and  reacted  to  her  teacher  in  a  normally 
affectionate  manner.  She  left  her  to  come 
with  me  with  no  anxiety  and  a  surprising 
degree  of  poise.  Her  speech  was  much 
clearer,  and  she  employed  words  and 
short  sentences  coherently  in  talking 
about  herself  and  her  activities  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  my  questions.  At  the  end  of 
twenty  minutes  she  became  restless, 
rubbed  her  eyes,  insisted  on  giving  me  a 
series  of  imitations  of  animal  calls,  then 
asked  for  her  teacher. 

Several  months  later  the  teacher 
brought  another  blind  child  into  their 
daily  relationship  and  Ann  handled  this 
without  inordinate  disturbance. 

Time  does  not  permit  more  than  this 
sketchy  report.  I  will  anticipate  being 
accused  of  unrealistic  thinking.  How 
many  families  can  afford  this  type  of 
help?  I  used  this  case  only  to  highlight 
the  chief  points  I  have  made,  namely,  the 
need  to  refrain  from  facile  prognosing  of 
irreversibility,  and,  above  all,  the  need 
for  early  prophylactic  treatment.  In  this 
case  five  years  had  elapsed  before  the 
mother  and  child  had  any  professional 
help.  During  this  time  the  initial  mother- 
infant  problems  had  multiplied  until  we 
were  confronted  with  a  five-year-old  child 
presenting  severe  intellectual  and  social 
retardation  and  symptoms  of  a  severe 
personality  disorder. 

Summary  and  Restatement 

Children  with  retrolental  fibroplasia 
have  among  them  many  more  serious  psy¬ 
chiatric  and  educational  problems  than 
other  congenitally  blind  children  who 
have  have  no  history  of  markedly  pre- 
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mature  birth  and  brain  damage.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  factors  have  been  emphasized  in 
over-all  treatment: 

1.  Beginning  guidance  and  other  help 
for  the  mother  and  child  as  early  in  in¬ 
fancy  as  possible,  and  providing  appro¬ 
priate  educational  and  other  resources  as 
the  child  matures  and  different  needs  are 
presented. 

2.  Because  of  their  difficulties  in  com¬ 
munication,  irregular  learning  patterns, 
frequently  impaired  emotional  responsive¬ 
ness,  and  many  disturbing  symptoms, 
these  children  tend  to  be  more  frustrat¬ 
ing  than  the  average  child  to  teacher  and 
psychiatrist  as  well  as  parent.  Hence 
thorough  understanding  of  the  personality 
problems  is  essential  for  all  of  us  who 
deal  with  them  so  that  we  are  not  too 
easily  discouraged  and  are  willing  to  risk 
failure.  I  have  implied  that  anyone  who 
spends  time  with  these  children  is  a  po¬ 
tential  therapist.  While  ideally  optimal 
professional  training  should  match  opti¬ 
mal  personality  traits  in  the  worker,  this 


is  unfortunately  not  always  the  case.  In 
work  with  the  RLF  children,  I  have  indi¬ 
cated  the  particular  personal  qualities  in 
the  worker  essential  for  his  successful 
work-personal  qualities  more  important 
than  professional  training  per  se.  It  be¬ 
hooves  us,  therefore,  to  aim  for  genuine 
interdisciplinary  collaboration  and  utilize 
our  agency,  clinic,  and  institutional  per¬ 
sonnel  with  flexibility  and  imagnation,  to 
accept  one  another  as  teacher  and  student. 

The  gaps  in  our  knowledge  are  vast; 
there  is  great  need  for  further  research. 
For  example,  I  would  like  to  know  more 
about  the  development  and  performance 
of  the  adolescents  with  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia.  How  many  are  attending  public 
schools;  how  many  in  residential  schools 
with  other  blind  children?  What  distinc¬ 
tive  problems,  if  any,  do  they  show  as 
adolescents?  Many  workers  for  the  blind 
could  contribute  materially  to  this  re¬ 
search  by  reporting  their  observations, 
pooling  available  information  in  an  ex 
panding  body  of  knowledge. 
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The  Role  of  the  Family  in 

Developing  Independence 
in  the  Blind  Child 


i'NE  OF  THE  major  problems  faced  by 
imilies  of  blind  children  in  the  five-  to 
velve-year-old  age  range  lies  in  prepar- 
ig  the  foundation  for  independent  liv- 
lg.  Activity  around  the  child  at  this 
me  is  a  part  of  a  continuum  whose  end 
i  to  produce  an  economically  and  so- 
ially  adequate  adult,  able  to  live  con- 
Tuctively  within  his  social  environment, 
his  environment  is  a  world  geared  to 
lose  who  have  normal  or  useful  vision, 
nd  it  is  a  social  setting  in  which  a  kind 
|f  premium  is  placed  upon  a  sound  body, 
lot  only  must  the  blind  person  adapt  to 
lese  visually  oriented  surroundings,  but, 
leally,  he  must  develop  to  the  point 
here  his  behavior  is  motivated,  not  by 
le  fact  that  he  is  blind,  but  rather  by 
'  ie  natural  need  to  gain  fulfillment 
irough  achievement. 

Those  of  us  who  have  been  acquainted 
ith  families  of  blind  children  at  the 
me  diagnosis  of  blindness  was  made 
now  that  the  three  most  pressing  ques- 
ons  which  parents  raise  about  the  child’s 

Iiture  are:  1)  Will  he  be  able  to  make  a 
ving?  2)  Will  he  be  able  to  establish  his 
wn  family?  and  3)  How  will  he  arrive  at 
is  own  ethical  and  moral  values?  We 

Miss  Kaarlela  is  supervisor  of  the  Service 
ureau  for  Blind  Children  of  the  Industrial  Home 
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spend  much  time  trying  to  encourage 
families  to  consider  less  long-range  goals, 
and  to  attempt  to  live  day-by-day  rather 
than  to  worry  about  a  total  lifetime. 

When  the  blind  child  reaches  public- 
school  age,  the  concerns  of  the  parents 
are  frequently  reactivated,  since  this 
marks  the  formal  beginning  of  his  expo¬ 
sure  to  the  sighted  world  and  to  what 
appear  to  be  the  more  difficult  tests  of 
his  physical  and  competitive  adjustment. 
The  fact  that  there  is  blindness  in  the 
family  does  not  change  the  need  for  the 
kinds  of  opportunities,  supports,  disci¬ 
plines  and  training  which  are  provided 
for  seeing  children.  However,  it  super¬ 
imposes  upon  the  parents  of  the  blind 
child  additional  areas  of  concentration 
and  effort  since  blindness  may  compli¬ 
cate  or  delay  the  development  of  inde¬ 
pendence  in  this  age  period.  We  have 
heard  and  read  much  about  the  signifi¬ 
cance  and  the  results,  both  positive  and 
negative,  of  the  whole  spectrum  of  reac¬ 
tions  and  interactions  between  parents 
and  children  during  this  period.  The 
presence  of  blindness  in  the  family  does 
not  create  new  and  different  human  reac¬ 
tions,  but  it  is  highly  likely  that  the 
parents  of  a  blind  child  will  feel  concern 
in  different  areas,  with  a  different  inten¬ 
sity,  and  with  greater  frequency  than  par¬ 
ents  who  do  not  have  a  blind  child.  As  we 
try  to  help  the  family  to  develop  independ- 
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ence  in  the  blind  child,  we  cannot  over¬ 
look  the  meaning  of  the  blindness  itself  to 
the  parents,  nor  can  we  overlook  the  real¬ 
ity  of  the  problem  which  blindness  pre¬ 
sents.  We  must  also  remember,  however, 
that  each  parent  we  work  with  is  the 
product  of  his  own  set  of  experiences,  and 
that  this  presents  another  variable  in  the 
situation. 

Leaving  aside  both  the  feelings  of  the 
parents  about  blindness  and  the  history  of 
the  parents  as  individual  people  and  as 
members  of  a  family,  there  are  four  areas 
in  which  it  seems  to  me  that  blindness 
adds  a  problem  to  the  parents’  efforts  to 
help  their  child  to  become  independent. 
These  areas  include:  1)  Selection  of  edu¬ 
cational  setting;  2)  Socialization;  3) 
Mechanics  of  daily  living;  and  4)  Begin¬ 
nings  of  vocational  objective. 

1.  Educational  Setting 

In  the  New  York  area  and  elsewhere, 
the  families  of  blind  children  may  choose 
between  two  types  of  educational  set¬ 
ting:  one  geared  to  a  total  blind  popu¬ 
lation  or  one  in  which  there  are  opportu¬ 
nities  for  integration  with  sighted  chil¬ 
dren.  Many  parents  are  uncertain  about 
which  setting  is  the  more  appropriate 
for  their  particular  child.  Among  others, 
opinion  is  divided.  One  group  feels  that 
if  the  child  is  placed  in  a  setting  geared 
specifically  to  blind  children,  he  will  be 
given  something  more  solid  and  substan¬ 
tial  on  which  to  build  a  foundation  and 
strength  to  compete  in  the  sighted  world. 
They  feel  that  if  the  child  is  protected 
from  the  possible  comments  and  hurts  of 
sighted  children  until  he  is  older  and 
stronger,  he  will  then  be  able  to  handle 
them  more  independently.  Others  feel 
that  the  child  may  get  more  concentrated 
braille  instruction  and  that  emphasis  on 
this  means  of  communication  will  help 
toward  his  growth  and  independence. 
Those  parents  who  lean  toward  an  inte¬ 
grated  program  feel  that  if  the  child  can 
begin  to  master  his  sighted  environment 
at  this  early  level  he  will  be  closer  to  his 


goal  of  future  independence  in  the  sighted 
world.  They  feel  that  this  kind  of  set- 
ting  produces  a  lesser  degree  of  “differ- 
ence”  in  the  blind  child.  They  place  value  j 
on  broad  living  experiences. 

2.  Socialization  " 

| 

In  the  area  of  socialization,  the  parents 
of  a  blind  child  suffer  more  uncertainties 
and  must  take  a  more  active  part  thar 
they  would  if  the  child  were  sighted.  It  is 
not  possible  for  the  blind  child  to  initiate 
social  contacts  as  readily  as  the  sighted  ^ 
child  who  sees  and  hails  others  or  ap  ^ 
proaches  them.  There  is  likely  to  be  more 
difficulty  in  sustaining  these  relationships 
during  this  age  of  shorter  attention  spar 
and  greater  physical  activity.  The  famil) 
of  the  blind  child  are  often  not  sur 
rounded  by  fully  informed,  understanding 
neighbors.  Frequently,  also,  community 
resources  are  not  initially  ready  to  ac 
cept  or  to  understand  the  blind  child 
There  are  certain  activities  in  which  th< 
blind  child  cannot  realistically  participate 

The  result  is  that  the  parents  of  blim 
children  either  spend  more  time  them 
selves  with  their  children  or  they  devote 
more  effort  toward  helping  their  childrei 
to  become  integrated  socially.  The  par 
ents  also  are  likely  to  have  more  anxiet; 
than  the  average  parent  if  certain  relaj 
tionships  appear  to  be  weakening  o 
seem  to  have  failed.  For  example,  durini; 
last  spring  vacation  the  mother  of  ai 
eleven-year-old  boy  telephoned  the  offic 
to  inquire  about  summer  camps  whic] 
took  only  blind  children.  She  wanted  sue' 
a  camp  for  her  son.  This  family,  in  cor 
sidering  educational  settings  for  blin< 
children,  had  felt  that  they  wanted  a 
integrated  setting  for  their  son,  and  h 
had  made  a  particularly  successful  ac 
justment  in  academic  and  social  areas.  I 
addition,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Seoul 
and  had  been  accepted  by  the  children  c 
the  neighborhood  in  virtually  all  of  th 
after-school  and  weekend  activities.  I 
discussing  this  mother’s  question  it  b( 
came  evident  that  during  the  previouj 
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vacation  period  incidents  had  occurred 
which  re-aroused  her  anxiety  that  her 
child  might  not  be  fully  accepted  by  his 
sighted  peers.  In  her  effort  to  protect  him 
from  possible  hurt  during  the  next  sum¬ 
mer  vacation  she  was  seeking  a  setting 
which  she  thought  might  offer  him  a  safer 
and  more  comfortable  experience.  In  re¬ 
viewing  with  her  what  had  occurred,  it 
seemed  quite  possible  that  had  this  been 
a  sighted  child  the  mother  might  scarcely 
have  noticed  the  incidents  in  question,  or 
if  she  had,  she  would  have  felt  that  there 
had  been  a  temporary  falling-out  between 
hei  child  and  his  neighbors,  which  could 
as  likely  have  been  created  by  her  own 
child  as  by  the  neighbors. 

3.  Mechanics  of  Daily  Living 

The  mechanics  of  daily  living  include 
such  activities  as  travel;  personal  groom¬ 
ing  and  deportment;  general  recreational 


activities  of  reading,  music  or  games; 
and  attendance  at  public  functions  and 
participation  in  the  more  public  kinds  of 
activities,  such  as  dining  in  restaurants  or 
shopping.  In  the  mastery  of  these  devel¬ 
opmental  requirements,  blindness  neces¬ 
sitates  added  help  over  a  longer  period  of 
time,  and  in  some  instances,  continuing 
help  through  adulthood.  Here,  too,  there 
are  limitations  created  by  lack  of  re¬ 
sources.  The  blind  child  who  decides  that 
he  would  like  to  re-read  his  favorite  verse 
today  will  probably  be  unable  to  find  the 
appropriate  braille  book  at  hand,  since 
so  few  are  available  and  since  they  cannot 
become  the  child’s  own.  Around  these 
tasks  it  is  often  very  difficult  for  parents 
to  find  the  balance  between  supporting 
the  child  in  his  efforts  to  be  independent 
and  providing  the  necessary  realistic  pro¬ 
tection.  The  parents  of  a  very  able  young 
blind  boy  did  not  allow  their  son  to  go 
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with  his  friends  to  a  destination  which 
required  riding  a  bus.  They  did  permit 
him,  however,  to  join  the  local  baseball 
team  and  to  go  swimming  with  the  group 
of  friends. 

4.  Vocational  Objective 

The  fourth  area,  vocational  objective, 
is  perhaps  of  less  active  significance  to 
parents  of  children  in  this  age  group,  ex¬ 
cept  that  they  do  begin  to  feel  concern 
early  and  this  usually  shows  itself  in 
questions  regarding  what  blind  persons 
do  for  a  living.  The  families  are  less  able 
to  help  their  blind  child  to  begin  to  think 
about  what  he  wants  to  be  than  are  the 
families  of  sighted  children. 

As  we  attempt  to  help  the  parents  in 
these  areas  of  their  children’s  independ¬ 
ence,  the  most  important  initial  considera¬ 
tion  is  to  determine  the  source  of  the 
problem.  Does  it  stem  from  the  immediate 
realistic  complications  which  blindness 
presents;  or  from  the  emotional  reac¬ 
tions  which  the  child’s  blindness  induces 
in  the  parents;  or  from  the  history  of  the 
parents  themselves;  or  from  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  some  or  all  of  these  factors? 

If  the  problem  around  independence 
relates  to  the  fact  of  blindness,  we  attempt 
to  help  with  the  problems  to  the  extent 
that  there  are  resources  available.  This 
help  can  include  the  following:  optical 
aids  where  indicated  if  there  is  partial 
vision;  educational  and  recreational  aids, 
and  information  as  to  where  they  can  be 
acquired;  and  assistance  in  the  activities 
of  daily  living  through  suggestions,  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  devices,  and  through  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  group  participation.  If  the 
problem  relates  chiefly  to  the  parents’ 
feelings,  we  attempt  to  help  through  the 
casework  process,  whose  goal  is  to  try  to 
relieve  some  of  the  pressures  which  the 
parents  are  feeling  and  to  help  them  gain 
some  understanding  of  their  own  involve¬ 
ment  in  order  that  through  more  con¬ 
scious  handling  of  themselves  they  can 
be  of  more  positive  assistance  to  their 
children.  If  the  difficulties  appear  to  be 


inherent  in  the  total  family  situation,  we 
need  to  determine  in  which  area  we  can 
be  of  positive,  concrete  service  to  the 
blind  child,  and  we  would  further  deter¬ 
mine  whether  another  community  re¬ 
source  could  be  involved  regarding  the 
other  problems. 

I  feel  that  on  the  community-wide  level 
there  are  increasingly  adequate  resources 
to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  families  of 
those  blind  children  whose  difficulty  is 
blindness  alone.  There  continues  to  be  a 
very  pressing  need  to  provide  more  in¬ 
clusive  help  to  those  families  whose  chil¬ 
dren  have  other  disabilities  added  to 
blindness  and  who  therefore  need  broader 
or  deeper  kinds  of  services  to  help  to¬ 
ward  the  goal  of  maximum  personal  in¬ 
dependence. 

An  important  aspect  in  the  discussion 
of  this  whole  question  about  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  blind  children  is  the  present 
place  of  services  to  the  blind  in  relation 
to  their  historical  development.  For  those 
of  us  who  utilize  the  social  casework  ap¬ 
proach  to  help  with  independence,  the 
governing  factor  is  the  point  at  which  the 
fields  of  service  to  the  blind  and  social 
casework  intersect  at  the  moment.  Both 
have  evolved  from  a  kind  of  “doing  for” 
humanity.  Both  have  reached  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  in  offering  service  one  must 
first  evaluate  the  wishes  and  the  strengths 
of  the  person  to  be  served  and  put  those 
strengths  to  use,  and  that,  insofar  as  the 
individual  wishes,  one  can  add  to  those 
strengths. 

When  we  have  really,  objectively, 
helped  the  family  of  a  blind  child  to 
determine  in  which  areas  of  living  he  can 
assume  full  responsibility  for  himself  (or 
allowed  them  to  determine  this  by  them¬ 
selves,  if  that  is  what  they  prefer),  and 
when  we  have  given  constructive  help 
where  it  has  been  needed  and  wanted,  we 
have  thereby  imparted  to  the  family  our 
conviction  regarding  their  abilities,  and 
this  should  aid  in  freeing  them  to  help 
their  child  reach  his  optimum  level  of 
independence. 
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A  Battery  of 
Psychological  Tests 

in  rehabilitation  services 


Psychological  examinations  have  estab¬ 
lished  their  value  as  aids  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  programs  for  blind  persons.  Pub¬ 
lications  have  contributed  to  the  valida¬ 
tion  of  individual  tests  and  as  guides  in 
the  administration  of  tests.1,3, 4,5,6  For 
the  psychologist  who  is  a  member  of  a 
rehabilitation  team,  the  description  of  a 
full  battery  of  tests  may  be  of  special 
interest.  The  following  remarks  are  in¬ 
tended  for  this  purpose. 

The  battery  of  psychological  tests  de- 
|  scribed  here  is  one  which  has  been  de- 
|  veloped  at  the  Long  Island  Rehabilitation 
I  Center  (LIRC),  a  service  facility  of  The 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  The  scope 
of  the  rehabilitation  program  at  this 
!  center  may  differ  from  that  of  other  re¬ 
habilitation  centers,  and  hence  a  test 
battery  which  proved  to  be  suitable  here 
may  not  necessarily  be  applicable  in  its 
full  extent  universally.  However,  it  is 
assumed  that  this  battery  of  tests  includes 
sufficient  tools  for  psychological  examina¬ 
tions  which  can  form  a  core  for  testing 
purposes  and  which  then  can  be  adapted 
or  expanded  to  suit  particular  needs, 
j  Trainees  at  the  LIRC  are  admitted  for 
an  initial  period  of  general  evaluation. 
During  this  time  the  planning  for  sub¬ 
sequent  prevocational  training  is  being 
formulated.  A  psychological  examination 
is  routinely  administered  and  the  report 
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on  it  then  becomes  part  of  the  file  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  client.  Thus,  a 
trainee  is  usually  seen  for  an  examina¬ 
tion  during  his  first  or  second  week  at 
the  center.  The  awareness  of  the  routine 
character  of  this  examination  generally 
helps  in  alleviating  any  apprehension  of 
it  and  the  trainees  submit  to  it  quite 
willingly. 

Population  of  this  Study 

Test  records  have  presently  been 
accumulated  for  275  clients  and  were 
compiled  over  the  past  three  years.  Their 
ages  range  from  seventeen  through  sixty- 
three  years.  The  trainees  are  divided  into 
two  groups  of  visual  acuity  for  purposes 
of  test  evaluation.  One  group  is  “partially 
sighted,”  which  includes  clients  who  have 
sufficient  residual  vision  to  employ  it 
while  working  at  the  tests.  A  second 
group  is  “totally  blind,”  comprising 
clients  who  do  not  have  sufficient  visual 
acuity  which  they  could  employ  effec¬ 
tively  for  handling  the  test  materials 
(about  5/200  or  less). 

Objectives  of  the  Test  Battery 

In  composing  the  battery  of  psycho¬ 
logical  tests  described  here,  the  following 
areas  of  testing  are  included:  intelligence 
testing,  manual  dexterity  testing,  and 
personality  testing. 

1.  Intelligence  Testing 

The  Wechsler  tests  have  been  found  to 
be  the  most  suitable  and  valid  intelligence 
tests  (distribution  of  IQs  is  very  similar 
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to  the  bell-shaped  curve  of  the  Wechsler 
statistics),  as  has  been  described  else¬ 
where  as  well.1,2  More  recently  the  latest 
Wechsler  Adult  Intelligence  Scale 
(WAIS)  has  been  used  in  most  cases. 
The  administration  is  confined  to  the 
“Verbal  Scale.’’  In  distinction  from  the 
earlier  Wechsler-Bellevue  Scale  (WB), 
the  WAIS  includes  six  verbal  tests  and 
the  previously  necessary  pro-rating  from 
six  to  five  tests  is  no  longer  needed.  (It 
is  suggested  to  substitute  the  alternate 
questions  of  WB,  Form  I,  for  questions 
5  and  9  of  the  WAIS  Comprehension 
Test.  Also  a  more  liberal  limit  for  dis¬ 
continuation  of  a  test  after  consecutive 
failures  is  advisable.)  Another  advantage 
of  the  WAIS  is  that  it  is  no  longer  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  testee  to  read  problems  of 
the  arithmetic  test  from  cards.  The  other 
WB  forms  can  serve  as  additional  scales 
when  re-testing  is  indicated. 

The  important  gap  of  an  available 
performance  scale  in  the  evaluation  of 
the  intellectual  functioning  of  blind 
clients  may  soon  be  filled,  and  with  it  a 
more  comprehensive  and  more  valid  in¬ 
telligence  testing  will  be  feasible.  The 
LIRC  is  currently  cooperating  with  the 
standardization  of  the  Performance  Scale 
for  Adult  Blind.8  This  scale  has  been 
developed  at  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  H.  C. 
Shurrager  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Watson.  It  is 
basically  an  adaptation  of  the  WAIS 
performance  scale  for  use  with  blind 
persons,  but  also  contains  several  new 
sub-tests.  Experimentation  with  this  test 
scale  indicates  that  it  is  a  most  valuable 
complement  for  the  completion  of  a  test 
battery  and  will  enable  the  examination 
of  an  area  of  intelligence  which  up  to 


now  could  not  be  tested  by  standardized 
methods. 

Occasionally,  the  addition  of  the  Hayes- 
Binet  Intelligence  Tests  for  the  Blind 
may  serve  as  a  valuable  supplement  to  the 
above,  particularly  in  the  case  of  younger 
trainees. 

2.  Manual  Dexterity  Testing 

This  battery  includes  the  routine  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Pennsylvania  Bi- 
Manual  Worksample1,4  and  the  Purdue 
Pegboard.9  In  using  the  test  results  by 
the  LIRC  it  was  found  that  the  scoring 
by  the  three  categories  of  average,  below 
and  above  average  was  more  meaningful 
than  the  rating  by  percentiles.  For  quick 
reference,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  are 
the  averages  (middle  50%)  for  both  these 
tests,  applied  separately  to  the  two  groups 
of  visual  acuity,  as  they  have  been  com¬ 
piled  by  the  LIRC. 

While  occasionally  the  Minnesota  Rate 
of  Manipulation  Test1,4  and  the  Crawford 
Small  Parts  Dexterity  Test1  are  added  to 
the  battery,  it  has  been  found  that  for 
most  clients  the  combination  of  the  Penn 
Bi-Manual  and  the  Purdue  Pegboard  will 
yield  the  kind  of  information  which 
appears  to  be  pertinent  for  the  evaluation 
of  clients  at  the  LIRC. 

3.  Personality  Tests 

There  is  probably  the  greatest  paucity 
in  this  area  of  projective  techniques  as 
far  as  suitable  tests  for  the  psychological 
examination  of  blind  persons  is  con¬ 
cerned.  As  part  of  a  test  battery  there 
are  particularly  two  tests  which  can  be 
included  to  very  good  advantage  and 
their  employment  has  proved  to  be  very 
valuable.  One  is  the  Projective  Sentence 


Pennsylvania  Bi-Manual 
Worksample 


Purdue  Pegboard 
(3  trials) 


Partially  Sighted  (N  175)  Totally  Blind  (N  100) 


Assembly:  6'19"— 8'30"  8'40"— 11'37" 

Disassembly:  3'06"— 4'18" 4'05"—  5'27" 


Right  Hand: 

33—  43 

28—36 

Left  Hand: 

31—  42 

25—33 

Both  Hands: 

25—  35 

17—27 

Total: 

89—120 

73—97 

Assembly : 

71—102 

56—81 
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Completions,7  a  sentence  completion  test 
consisting  of  sixty  sentence  stems,  taken 
I  from  fifteen  different  areas  of  “attitudes” 
(four  sentence  stems  to  each  attitude 
i  category ) .  This  test  has  proved  to  be 
particularly  suitable,  though  other  sen¬ 
tence  completion  tests  could  be  used  as 
well.  And  as  a  second  personality  test: 
the  Auditory  Sound  Association  Tech¬ 
nique,11  a  test  which  uses  auditory  stimuli 
recorded  on  the  four  sides  of  two  records, 
instead  of  visual  stimuli  such  as  those 
employed  for  most  other  projective  tech¬ 
niques.  It  consists  of  twenty-one  sound 
sequences  which  are  taken  from  real-life 
[situations  and  to  which  the  testee  has  to 
|  respond  with  short  stories.  This  test  is 
similar  in  its  administration  to  the  The¬ 
matic  Apperception  Test.  It  has  proved 
to  be  more  stimulating  to  most  clients  and 
to  cover  a  wider  area  of  varied  stimuli 
than  the  comparable  Auditory  Projective 
Test.3  (With  very  varying  results  the 
jTwitchell-Allen  Three-Dimensional  Ap¬ 
perception  Test10  had  been  used  at  the 
jLIRC  but  was  later  eliminated  from  this 
battery  because  of  a  relatively  poor  yield 


in  interpretative  material,  due  to  the 
clients’  limited  responses  to  the  test.) 

Summary 

A  selection  of  psychological  tests  has 
been  presented  which  form  a  battery  for 
use  in  psychological  examinations  with 
blind  persons.  The  goal  of  this  battery 
is  to  include  three  areas  of  testing  which 
consist  of  the  following  tests: 

Intelligence  testing:  Wechsler  Adult 
Intelligence  Scale,  Verbal  Scale,  with  the 
eventual  addition  of  the  Performance 
Scale  for  Adult  Blind;  occasionally  sup¬ 
plemented  by  the  Hayes-Binet  Intelligence 
Tests  for  the  Blind  and  by  other  forms 
of  the  Wechsler  tests. 

Manual  dexterity  testing:  Pennsylvania 
Bi-Manual  Worksample;  Purdue  Peg- 
board;  possibly  supplemented  by  the 
Minnesota  Rate  of  Manipulation  Test  and 
by  the  Crawford  Small  Parts  Dexterity 
Test. 

Personality  testing:  Sacks’  Projective 
Sentence  Completions,  Auditory  Sound 
Association  Technique;  possibly  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  Auditory  Projective  Test. 
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CONVENTION  REPORT: 


American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind 


In  comparing  the  1959  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  with  some  previous  conventions, 
one  felt  that  this  year’s  meeting  brought 
to  the  front  a  new  dimension,  as  it  were, 
in  the  whole  field  of  service  to  blind 
persons — the  dimension  of  time,  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  main  theme  of  the  meeting, 
“Services  to  the  Blind — 1939,  1959, 
1979.”  Thus  the  use  of  the  element  of 
specific  time  brought  into  sharp  focus 
the  picture  of  past  achievements,  present 
status,  and  future  expectations  in  many 
ohases  of  service  to  blind  persons. 
Though  the  reports  of  progress  and  the 
predictions  of  things  to  come  were  not 
literally  confined  to  the  time  limits  out¬ 
lined  by  the  theme  of  the  convention, 
still  one  felt  that  when  the  dimension  of 
time  is  taken  into  account,  the  over-all 
picture — past,  present,  and  future — is  not 
as  discouraging  as  it  often  appears,  but 
neither  is  the  status  of  services  such  as 
not  to  leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 

How  much  progress  has  been  made  to¬ 
ward  raising  blind  people  from  their  tra¬ 
ditional  status  of  isolation,  unemploy¬ 
ment,  and  inferiority  in  the  eyes  of  their 
sighted  fellows?  Any  lengthy  rehash  of 
this  topic  is,  of  course,  not  desirable 
here,  but  to  those  of  us  inclined  to  be 
impatient  with  the  seemingly  slow  pace  of 
recent  decades  and  with  the  vast  amount 
of  work  remaining  to  be  done,  it  may 
come  as  an  encouraging  thought  that  it 
has  been  only  within  the  last  quarter- 
century  that  such  great  strides  have  been 
made  as  organized  effort  in  the  field  of 
employment  of  the  blind;  federal  co¬ 
operation  in  the  vending-stand  program; 


talking  book  service;  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ters;  psychological  research;  organized 
effort  to  educate  the  public  to  a  more 
wholesome  attitude  toward  blind  persons. 

Speakers  also  referred  to  the  great 
changes  that  have  come  in  the  field  of  cul¬ 
tural  services  and  education.  Not  only  is  a 
vastly  expanded  amount  of  braille  and  I 
talking  book  reading  material  available, 
but  the  innovation  of  tape  recording  and 
of  voluntary  recording  services,  together) 
with  the  great  increase  and  improvement 
of  voluntary  braille  transcribing  services, 
has  greatly  facilitated  the  higher  educa-; 
tion  of  blind  persons  desiring  to  attends 
college.  The  past  twenty  years  have  seen  a 
shift  from  almost  exclusively  residential- 
school  attendance  by  blind  students  to 
greater  attendance  in  the  public  schools 
of  their  local  communities.  Now,  of  the 
more  than  13,000  blind  students  in 
school,  51  per  cent  attend  public  schools,! 
What  this  means  is  not  that  the  residentia 
school  is  on  the  way  out,  but  that  e 
choice  will  be  open  for  blind  students,  de 
pending  on  their  particular  needs,  as  t( 
the  type  of  school  they  may  attend. 

Further  consideration  was  given  thii 
year  at  the  convention  to  the  plight  of  tin 
deaf-blind  child,  student,  and  adult.  Uj| 
until  twenty  years  ago  very  little  was  dom 
in  this  area.  Though  services  to  the  deaf 
blind  are  still  in  virtual  infancy,  thi 
small  and  hitherto  isolated  element  of  th 
blind  population  has  at  last  been  receiv 
ing  attention.  Important  spadework  to  I 
ward  properly  testing,  educating,  an<  a 
rehabilitating  the  deaf-blind  is  being  don 
in  a  few  scattered  centers.  The  America 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  conducte 
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continuing  research  and  service  programs 
over  the  past  several  years.  The  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
I  has  pioneered  in  services  to  adult  deaf- 
blind  persons.  A  speaker  from  the  IHB 

i“  told  of  the  rewards  of  working  with  deaf- 
blind  persons  and  of  their  high-spirited 
response  upon  establishment  of  commu- 
ti  nication  with  others;  in  fact,  a  character¬ 
istic  of  those  deaf-blind  speakers  who 
I  participated  in  the  meetings  was  their 
unflagging  wit. 

Shortcomings  Examined 

Perhaps  the  most  important  concern  of 
the  week’s  meetings  was  that  which  dealt 
with  the  present  status  of  services  to  blind 
people  as  compared  with  what  needs  to  be 
done.  It  is  here  that  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  service  to  the  blind  must  ex- 
|  amine  carefully  the  numerous  imperfec¬ 
tions  of  the  present  picture  and  consider 
what  must  be  done  to  alleviate  them. 

Considerable  emphasis  was  given  to  the 
view  that  today  a  big  impediment  to  more 
rapid  progress  in  work  for  the  blind  is 
the  dearth  of  research.  One  authority 
j  noted  that  research  in  this  field  is  in  its 
infancy.  The  specialized  nature  of  the 
1  field  is  such  as  not  to  attract  research 
scientists,  and  workers  within  the  field 
are  not  trained  for  research.  Also,  as  in 
|  other  fields,  there  is  in  work  for  the  blind 
i  a  resistance  to  research — to  what  is  new. 

Actually,  we  have  not  fully  exploited  even 
|  the  data  already  yielded  by  research. 
There  is  still  a  great  shortage  of  spe¬ 
cially  trained  personnel  in  the  field  of 
service  to  blind  persons.  An  instance  of 
action  to  meet  this  need  comes  to  mind,  as 
described  at  one  meeting,  in  the  insti¬ 
tuting  by  Southern  Illinois  University,  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Voca- 
I  tional  Rehabilitation  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  of  a  course  for 
|  the  training  of  those  who  would  special- 
|  ize  in  placing  blind  persons  in  competi¬ 
tive  industrial  employment. 

The  proper  administering  of  psycho- 
j  logical  tests  tailored  to  the  needs  of  blind 


persons  requires  much  further  develop¬ 
ment.  One  speaker  showed  a  special 
“robot”  developed  to  read  psychological 
tests  to  blind  persons — thus  eliminating 
the  obstacles  presented  when  these  tests 
have  to  be  administered  by  a  sighted 
reader.  Testing  blind  persons  for  voca¬ 
tional  preference  has  been  quite  success¬ 
fully  done,  but  aptitude  tests  for  the  blind 
remain  in  the  experimental  stage. 

Despite  the  great  increase  in  braille 
production  and  recording  services,  the 
dissemination  of  reading  and  textual  ma¬ 
terial  remains  a  crying  need.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  books  to  be  brailled  or  recorded 
for  libraries  is  a  much  more  highly  com¬ 
plex  matter  than  is  generally  realized — 
demanding  that  mass  preference  be  ca¬ 
tered  to  without  neglecting  the  minor 
segments  of  readers  who  prefer  heavier, 
or  other,  material. 

In  looking  toward  the  future,  it  may  be 
well  to  consider  soberly  two  trends  as 
brought  out  by  one  speaker.  First,  in  the 
wake  of  the  preferential  legislation  for 
the  blind  which  Congress  has  enacted, 
other  handicapped  groups  are  led  to  press 
their  claims  to  preferential  laws.  Thus  we 
find  that  a  congressional  committee  is 
now  studying  the  entire  field  of  the 
handicapped  and  their  problems,  and  this 
could  focus  legislative  attention  less 
sharply  on  the  specialized  needs  of  the 
blind.  Second,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
tax-paying  public  is  tending  to  look  less 
favorably  than  in  the  past  on  continually 
increasing  welfare  appropriations,  and 
welfare  workers  may  thus  have  to  devise 
new  ways  of  adequately  providing  the 
increasing  services  that  will  be  required 
in  future  years. 

But,  based  on  many  present  indica¬ 
tions,  the  future  in  services  to  blind  per¬ 
sons  looks  far  brighter  than  is  indicated 
by  these  sobering  developments.  As  more 
and  more  specially  trained  persons  be¬ 
come  available  in  the  field  of  work  for 
the  blind,  agencies  will  come  to  demand 
these  trained  workers,  and  standards  of 
service  will  rise.  Though  in  some  in- 
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stances  one  would  like  to  have  heard 
more  predictions  of  specific  gains,  there 
were  a  good  many  such  predictions. 
Here  are  some: 

The  government  will  expand  greatly  its 
health  and  welfare  services. 

The  number  of  blind  persons  on  public 
relief  will  decrease  by  half. 

The  proportion  of  blind  persons  will  re¬ 
main  about  as  now,  with  about  500,000  in 
1980. 

There  will  be  greater  workshop  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  older  blind  persons  and  for  those 
with  multiple  handicaps.  Those  who  are  on 
public  assistance  will  get  a  better  deal. 

Users  of  library  services  will  increase  by 
2!00  per  cent. 

All  sorts  of  research  will  be  greatly  in¬ 
creased. 

Residential  schools  will  vastly  improve. 

The  school’s  obligation  will  not  be  consid¬ 
ered  fulfilled  until  the  blind  student  has  a 
job. 

In  public  schools  teachers  will  be  more 
understanding  and  less  fearful  of  integration 
of  blind  students  with  the  sighted. 

In  a  survey  of  medical  progress  and 
prospects,  an  ophthalmologist  told  of  big 
strides  in  medicine  and  surgery.  Tra¬ 
choma,  chief  cause  of  blindness  in  most 
of  the  world,  has  been  virtually  stamped 
out  in  the  U.S.  We  are  close  to  learning 
the  cause  of  central  glaucoma,  and  cata¬ 
ract  surgery  has  been  greatly  improved, 
though  the  cause  of  cataracts  is  still  un¬ 
known.  Much  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  field  of  hereditary  eye  diseases.  The 
next  twenty  years  promise  to  be  exciting 
in  the  field  of  eye  medicine. 

The  points  touched  upon  in  this  re¬ 
port  that  are  concerned  with  aspects  of 
work  for  the  blind  as  to  methods,  phi¬ 
losophy,  progress,  and  hopes  and  expec¬ 
tations  for  the  future  are  not  presented 
with  any  presumption  of  completely  re¬ 
flecting  the  total  proceedings  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  It  is  not  practicable  to  do  so  in  a 
convention  such  as  this,  in  which  no  less 
than  twenty-eight  mootings  were  sched¬ 
uled  in  a  four-day  period,  requiring  many 
to  be  held  concurrently  in  different  rooms. 

In  one  sense  the  climax  of  the  con¬ 
vention  was,  as  usual,  the  annual  ban¬ 


quet,  held  late  in  the  week,  and  always 
highlighted  by  the  presentation  of  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award  and  Scroll  to 
one  who  has  rendered  outstanding  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  field.  This  year’s  award  was 
made  to  Mrs.  Lee  Johnston,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Lighthouse-Society  for  the 
Blind,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  for  many 
years  previously  chief  of  the  Bureau  for 
the  Blind  in  Missouri.  Sadie  Jacobs,  of 
Arabia,  Louisiana,  home  teacher  for 
forty-three  years  before  her  retirement, 
received  the  Alfred  Allen  Memorial 
Award  at  the  membership  breakfast. 

H.  A.  Wood,  having  moved  from  the 
first  vice-presidency  to  the  presidency  of 
the  AAWB  last  year  to  fill  Hulen  C. 
Walker’s  unexpired  term,  by  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  automatically  is  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  next  biennium.  Mr.  Walker 
is  executive  director  of  the  Association. 
Elected  as  officers  also  were:  Jake  Jacob¬ 
son,  first  vice-president;  Marjorie  S. 
Hooper,  second  vice-president;  George 
Keane,  third  vice-president;  Philip  N. 
Harrison,  treasurer  (succeeding  himself).  I 
The  1960  convention  is  scheduled  to  be  jl 
held  in  Miami,  Florida,  early  in  Septem- 
ber.  Memphis,  Tennessee,  and  Seattle,  I 
Washington,  were  selected  in  that  order  || 
for  the  two  following  conventions. 

— Ernest  G.  Shaheenm 
Assistant  Editor  | 
Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine  for  the  Blind m 

State  Federation 
of  Workers  to  Meet 

The  annual  convention  of  the  New!  I 
York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the!  ! 
Blind  will  be  held  Saturday,  September!  ji 
26,  at  the  Sheraton  Hotel  in  Buffalo, lit 
New  York.  According  to  an  announce-!  L 
ment  from  the  Federation,  the  conven-j  | 
tion  will  provide  an  opportunity  for  an  k 
exchange  of  ideas  between  lay  blind  per-j  L 
sons  and  professional  workers.  All  blind!  k 
persons  are  invited  to  attend.  L, 
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CONVENTION  REPORT: 


National  Federation  of  the  Blind 


Historic  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  was 
the  scene  of  the  nineteenth  annual  con¬ 
tention  of  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind,  June  26-29,  1959.  At  the  roll  call 
opening  the  convention,  forty-six  states 
reported  their  delegates  and  each  named 
its  representative  on  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee. 

At  the  same  session  a  portion  of  the 
report  on  civil  service  developments  was 
given  by  John  Taylor,  head  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  office  of  the  NFB.  Mr.  Taylor  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  presidents  of  the 
various  state  organizations  have  their 
names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  to  re¬ 
ceive  notices  of  civil  service  examinations 
so  as  to  have  current  information  on 
hand. 

Federation  President  Jacobus  tenBroek 
gave  the  president’s  report  in  the  after- 
|  noon,  listing  the  various  activities  of  the 
officers,  the  executive  committee,  the  staff, 
land  members  of  the  Federation  through¬ 
out  the  year.  One  of  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments  is  the  appointment  of  a  committee 
to  set  standards  and  salaries  for  Federa- 
tion  employees.  This  committee  consists 
'  of  Perry  Sundquist,  chief,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  California  State  Department 
,  of  Social  Welfare;  Kenneth  Jernigan,  di¬ 
rector,  Iowa  Commission  for  the  Blind; 
Donald  Capps,  president,  South  Carolina 
Aurora  Club  of  the  Blind,  Inc.;  and  Ar¬ 
nold  Sadler,  president  of  the  Washington 
state  affiliate. 

Following  the  president’s  report,  Ken¬ 
neth  Jernigan  gave  the  report  of  the 
budget  and  finance  committee,  a  new 
committee  which  was  authorized  at  a 
meeting  of  the  executive  committee  ear¬ 


lier  this  year.  Mr.  Jernigan  emphasized 
that  1)  It  is  imperative  that  fiscal  re¬ 
ports  of  the  states  be  sent  to  the  national 
office  regularly  and  in  detail;  2)  The  state 
affiliates  eventually  should  have  the  same 
type  of  recording  and  expense  reporting 
as  the  national  organization  and  should 
adopt  the  same  fiscal  year;  and  3)  Funds 
should  be  distributed  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

Functions  of  this  committee,  as  out¬ 
lined  by  Mr.  Jernigan,  are:  1)  To  set  up 
the  budget;  2)  To  hold  veto  power  in 
regard  to  spending;  and  3)  To  be  ad¬ 
visory  in  nature,  in  that  it  may  make 
recommendations  to  the  president.  The 
report  of  the  committee  was  unanimously 
approved. 

Resolution  Stirs  Controversy 

Probably  the  most  controversial  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  convention  centered  around  a 
resolution  presented  by  Otis  Booth,  of 
the  Georgia  delegation.  Mr.  Booth  stated 
that  the  purpose  of  the  resolution  was  to 
promote  unity  in  the  Federation,  and  to 
bring  hope  of  ending  internal  turmoil. 
The  resolution,  as  amended  and  passed, 
provided : 

“1.  That  all  officers  and  members  of 
the  executive  committee  resign  their  po¬ 
sitions  immediately.  If  a  majority  do  so 
the  remainder  shall  be  recalled. 

“2.  That  all  present  officers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee  shall  be 
eligible  for  re-election. 

“3.  That  if  after  this  convention  any 
member  of  the  organization  is  found,  after 
a  fair  hearing  by  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  to  have  made  public  charges  against 
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the  Federation  or  its  elected  officers  with¬ 
out  substantial  evidence,  the  member  shall 
be  expelled  by  the  executive  committee.” 

The  meeting  on  the  second  day  of  the 
convention  continued  until  late  into  the 
night,  after  which  the  nominating  com¬ 
mittee  met  until  after  three  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  to  consider  the  recommendations  that 
it  would  make  to  the  convention.  Shortly 
before  the  evening  adjournment  Dr.  ten¬ 
Broek  tendered  his  resignation  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  the  meeting  was  chaired  by 
Kenneth  Jernigan.  Since  the  resolution 
recalled  all  officers  and  executive  com¬ 
mittee  members,  it  was  necessary  to 
select  a  chairman  pro-tern;  Dr.  tenBroek 
was  chosen  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

Constitutional  Committee 
To  Study  Amendments 

The  first  business  the  next  morning  was 
a  proposal  by  the  Illinois  delegation  that 
a  constitutional  convention  be  held  to 
consider  changes  and  amendments  to  the 
constitution,  the  cost  of  which  would  be 
borne  equally  by  the  state  and  the  na¬ 
tional  organizations.  While  this  resolu¬ 
tion  was  defeated  after  considerable  dis¬ 
cussion,  it  met  with  enough  approval  to 
result  in  action  calling  upon  the  presi¬ 
dent  to  appoint  a  constitutional  commit¬ 
tee  of  three  or  more  which  will  receive 
state  proposals  to  amend  the  constitution. 
The  committee  is  to  prepare  and  submit 
these  proposals  to  the  various  states  for 
their  consideration  before  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

The  following  officers  and  board  mem¬ 
bers  were  elected  by  the  delegates:  presi¬ 
dent,  Jacobus  tenBroek,  California;  first 
vice-president,  Kenneth  Jernigan,  Iowa; 
second  vice-president,  Donald  Capps, 
South  Carolina;  secretary,  Mrs.  Alma 
Murphy,  Missouri ;  treasurer,  Emil  Arndt, 
Illinois;  for  three-year  terms  on  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee:  Vic  Buttram,  Illinois; 
Clyde  Ross,  Ohio;  David  Krause,  Vir¬ 
ginia;  and  Jesse  Anderson,  Utah;  for  one- 
year  terms  on  the  executive  committee: 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Harrison,  Minnesota;  Bill 


Hogan,  Connecticut;  Russell  Kletzing  i 
California;  and  Don  Cameron,  Florida  1 

The  president  appointed  the  following  j 
to  form  the  committee  to  work  on  th<  i 
constitution:  Russell  Kletzing,  Lyle  Von 
Ericksen,  William  Taylor,  Durward  Me 
Daniel,  and  Donald  Capps. 

The  Newel  Perry  Award  was  presentee  i 
at  the  banquet  to  Perry  Sundquist,  chie  s 
of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  Calif ornhl 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  ii  i 
recognition  of  his  work  for  the  blind  foi  l 
a  period  of  one-third  of  a  century. 

As  one  of  the  first  orders  of  business 
on  Monday  morning  the  board  of  direc 
tors  was  confirmed  by  the  convention 
Kingsley  Price,  of  Maryland,  and  T 
Mumford  Boyd,  of  Virginia,  were  th< 
names  brought  before  the  group. 

The  convention  also  voted  a  bonus  t( 
George  Card  in  the  amount  paid  to  hin 
in  the  past  year  by  the  American  Brother 
hood  for  the  Blind,  which  he  had  re 
funded  to  them  when  the  matter  of  his 
having  received  a  salary  was  questioned 

Legislation,  Vending  Stands 
Subjects  of  Resolutions 

Resolutions  were  submitted  to  the  con 
vention  following  a  report  on  legislative 
matters  by  John  Taylor.  One  of  these 
favored  support  of  the  King  Bill  (amend 
ment  to  Title  X,  the  aid  to  the  blind  cat 
egory  of  the  Social  Security  Act) ;  thi 
other  opposed  S.  772  (independent  living 
rehabilitation). 

A  third  resolution  was  offered  opposing 
the  infringement  of  vending  stand  oper 
ators’  rights  by  vending  machine  instal 
lations.  A  fourth  resolution  provided  foi 
Federation  funds  for  lawyers  and  fees  ii 
the  event  of  a  lawsuit  involving  any  offij 
cer,  executive  committee  member,  or  staf 
member  of  the  NFB. 

A  fifth  resolution  provided  for  fund 
for  participation  of  NFB  officers  in  stat< 
conventions.  It  allows  for  the  payment  o 
their  expenses  if  there  is  sufficient  mone] 
in  the  treasury.  It  also  provides  for  th< 
partial  payment  of  expenses  by  the  state 
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I 2  if  the  state  is  able  to  do  so.  A  sixth  reso- 
ution,  which  favored  giving  minority 
groups  representation  in  the  NFB  by 
neans  of  individual  membership,  was 
abled. 

A  seventh  resolution  pledged  support  to 
abor  unions.  An  eighth  resolution  fa¬ 
vored  S.  1816,  which  would  make  avail¬ 
able  rules,  regulations  and  procedures  of 
agencies.  This  resolution  carried  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  an  amendment  be  sought  which 
would  make  this  applicable  also  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  A  ninth  resolution  stated  that 
the  convention  feels  that  the  Library  of 


Congress  censors  and  restricts  material 
available  to  the  blind. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri,  was  selected  as 
the  site  for  the  1961  convention,  the 
dates  being  July  4-7.  Next  year’s  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Miami,  Florida. 

As  the  last  order  of  business  a  motion 
was  presented  which  would  make  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  cities  to  present  their  desire  to 
have  the  convention  in  sufficient  time  for 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  facilities 
which  they  can  furnish  to  the  convention. 

— Agnes  Zachte,  Caseworker 
Ward  County  Public  Welfare  Office 
Minot ,  North  Dakota 


Electronic  Computer  to  Speed 
Production  of  Braille  Books 


|Braille  book  production  is  about  to 
enter  the  electronic  age.  When  it  does, 
the  time  it  takes  to  translate  a  300-page 
book  from  inkprint  to  braille  will  be  cut 
from  six  days  to  one  hour. 

Last  April,  the  electronic  computer 
that  produces  this  tremendous  output  was 
demonstrated  in  New  York  by  the  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines  Corporation, 
whose  mathematicians  developed  the  pro¬ 
cess  in  conjunction  with  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  After  that, 
the  computer  was  shipped  to  IBM’s  Scien¬ 
tific  Computing  Center  in  Paris,  where 
demonstrations  were  held  for  delegates  to 
UNESCO’s  International  Conference  on 
Information  Processing,  held  June  13-23. 
In  mid- July,  it  was  reported  that  the 
machine  was  en  route  to  the  Printing 
House  in  Louisville. 

Before  full-scale  production  using  the 
computer  can  be  started,  one  further  step 
remains  to  be  taken.  At  the  time  the  new 
procedure  was  developed,  revisions  in  the 
grade  2  braille  system  were  being  stud- 
|  ied  but  had  not  yet  been  adopted.  There- 
;  fore,  instructions  fed  into  the  electronic 
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“memory”  of  the  machine  were  based  on 
the  old  grade  2  braille.  With  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  revised  grade  2  braille  system 
now  imminent,  the  computer  will  have 
to  be  given  a  corrected  set  of  braille  in¬ 
structions  incorporating  all  changes. 
When  this  re-programming  is  complete, 
electronic  production  of  braille  books 
will  get  under  way. 

The  computer  transcribing  program 
will  be  a  boon  in  increasing  the  supply 
of  braille  books.  Since  a  knowledge  of 
braille  by  computer  personnel  is  un¬ 
necessary,  the  system  will  eliminate  the 
problems  created  by  the  serious  shortage 
of  qualified  braille  transcribers,  whose 
training  normally  takes  two  years.  In 
addition,  production  costs  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fraction  of  the  previous  level. 

The  new  method  of  braille  production 
was  developed  for  a  standard  IBM  704 
data-processing  system,  a  powerful  com¬ 
puter  used  in  many  industries  to  handle 
complex  scientific  and  engineering  prob¬ 
lems.  Instructions  fed  in  advance  into  the 
electronic  memory  of  the  machine  cover 
all  rules  governing  the  use  of  contrac- 
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tions  and  abbreviations,  in  addition  to 
the  alphabet,  numerals,  and  punctuation 
marks.  These  instructions  are  used  by 
the  machine  in  translating  incoming  elec¬ 
trical  impulses  into  braille.  The  machine 
executes  as  many  as  600  instructions  per 
word  in  less  than  the  fortieth  part  of  a 
second,  translating  at  a  rate  of  100,000 
words  a  half-hour.  The  computer  deter¬ 
mines  contractions  and  abbreviations  by 
matching  incoming  impulses  against  an 
alphabetical  table  of  braille  equivalents 
stored  in  its  memory. 

The  new  system  involves  a  series  of 
procedures  which  rapidly  convert  type¬ 
written  text  into  a  braille  printing  plate 
suitable  for  use  on  a  standard  rotary 
press.  First,  texts  to  be  translated  are 
typed  on  punched  cards  by  means  of  a 
key  punch  with  a  conventional  typewriter 
keyboard.  Next,  the  cards  are  fed  into  the 
computer  which,  on  the  basis  of  the  in¬ 
structions  it  has  received,  converts  the 
words  into  coded  symbols  on  a  second 
set  of  punched  cards.  An  automatic 
printer  then  reproduces  the  braille  sym¬ 


bols  above  the  inkprint  text  for  editing 
purposes.  The  computer  system  provide^ 
for  automatic  processing  of  any  requir 
editorial  corrections.  Another  feature  h 
an  automatic  count  of  braille  symbols  pei 
line,  lines  per  page,  and  page  numbers 
Finally,  the  corrected  deck  of  punchec®1 
cards  is  fed  into  the  automatic  stereo 
graph  machines  which  produce  the  meta 
printing  plates. 

At  present,  the  plate-maker  is  the  slow 
est  part  of  the  system,  taking  four  min 
utes  to  punch  out  the  printing  plate. 
Finis  E.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
has  said  his  engineers  think  they  can 
adjust  the  machine  to  make  a  plate  in  a 
minute. 

Another  time-saving  improvement  pre 
dieted  for  some  time  in  the  future  is  the 
development  of  a  machine  that  can  read 
printed  matter  and  translate  it  into 
punched  cards,  eliminating  the  typing 
stage  completely.  No  practicable  “reading 
machine”  has  yet  been  devised,  though 
engineering  research  is  being  done. 


Congressional  Subcommittee  Studies 
Special  Education,  Rehabilitation 


Representative  Graham  A.  Barden  (D., 
N.  C.),  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  announced  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Special  Education  will 
conduct  a  study  of  the  special  education 
and  rehabilitation  of  physically  and  men¬ 
tally  disabled  persons  in  the  United 
States. 

Announcement  of  the  study  was  made 
on  May  22,  1959,  following  an  executive 
session  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Special 
Education.  As  a  result  of  the  decision  by 
the  Subcommittee  to  conduct  its  own 
study,  it  can  be  assumed  that  no  action 
will  be  taken  on  the  various  bills  calling 


for  establishment  of  a  Presidential  com-j 
mission  to  study  services  to  blind  persons. : 

According  to  Representative  Carl  El¬ 
liott  (D.,  Ala.),  chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee,  the  objectives  of  the  study  are: 

1.  To  discover  the  unmet  needs  in  these 
areas  and  to  screen  these  findings  with 
the  purpose  of  suggesting  practical  ways1 
and  means  of  solving  the  most  pressing 
of  these  needs. 

2.  To  review  and  analyze  the  adequacy 
of  services  now  available  and  to  ascertain 
whether  there  is  duplication  of  services 
and  agencies,  including  waste  of  federal 
funds,  if  any. 

3.  To  prepare  legislation,  if  necessary, 
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o  achieve  the  foregoing.  It  will  also  look 
nto  the  contributions  of  states,  localities, 
nd  national  voluntary  organizations  that 
irovide  services  in  the  areas  to  be  studied. 

In  each  Congress,  the  Subcommittee  is 
aced  with  many  bills  that  deal  with  par- 
icular  segments  of  the  field  of  special 
ducation  or  other  services  to  the  handi- 
al  apped,”  Chairman  Elliott  stated  in  dis- 
ussing  the  need  for  the  study.  “We  plan 
o  look  over  the  field  as  a  whole  in  order 
o  determine  the  effectiveness  and  the 
idequac)^  of  present  federal  programs.” 

Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  in  addi- 
ion  to  Chairman  Elliott,  include  Repre- 
entatives  Edith  Green  (D.,  Ore.),  Dom- 
nick  V.  Daniels  (D.,  N.  J.),  Robert  N. 
Jiaimo  (D.,  Conn.),  Stuyvesant  Wain- 
ight  (R.,  N.  Y.),  and  John  Lafore  (R., 
Pa.). 

Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  professor  of 
education,  Hunter  College,  New  York 
ffty,  and  principal  of  the  New  York 
nstitute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
las  been  appointed  director  of  the  study, 
t  is  believed  that  his  services  in  this 
apacity  will  not  require  his  full-time 
)resence  in  Washington.  Dr.  Frampton 
las  served  before  in  an  advisory  capacity 
or  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
md  Labor  in  its  consideration  of  re- 
rabilitation  and  special  education  prob- 
ems. 


if 


Dr.  Charles  Backstrom,  a  member  of 
he  staff  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Special 
i,  Education,  has  been  assigned  to  the  study 
is  assistant  director.  It  is  contemplated 
■  that  three  more  professional  staff  mem¬ 
bers  will  be  hired  for  the  study  initially. 
3  The  Subcommittee  also  plans  to  utilize 
i  ihe  services  of  part-time  or  temporary 
5  consultants  on  special  projects  within  the 
5  ^cope  of  the  study. 

The  first  phase  of  the  study  has  already 
begun  with  a  letter  from  Congressman 
i  [Elliott  to  various  federal,  state,  and  vol- 
sjuntary  agencies  and  organizations  so- 
I  (iciting  their  views  in  writing  on  unmet 
needs  in  their  special  areas  of  service. 

,  In  carrying  out  the  study,  the  Sub¬ 


committee  will  review  existing  legislation 
affecting  all  areas  of  special  education 
and  rehabilitation  and  determine  exactly 
what  services  are  available  and  how  such 
services  are  rendered. 

Field  investigators  will  be  utilized  in 
making  local  visits  to  a  widely  selected 
sample  of  service  facilities  to  observe 
services  rendered,  and  to  verify  the  unmet 
needs  as  presented  to  the  staff. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1959  and  the 
first  part  of  1960,  regional  workshops 
and  hearings  with  members  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Special  Education  and  the 
study  staff  will  be  held  to  give  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
and  to  learn  what  the  Subcommittee  is 
striving  to  do.  Tentatively,  regional  meet¬ 
ings  are  planned  for  the  following  areas: 
Pacific  Northwest,  Mountain,  North  Cen¬ 
tral,  South  Central,  Southeastern  Sea¬ 
board,  and  Northeastern  Seaboard. 

Programs  affecting  the  following  groups 
will  be  studied:  blind,  partially  seeing, 
deaf,  hard  of  hearing,  speech  defective, 
orthopedically  handicapped,  muscular  dy- 
strophied,  tuberculous,  homebound  and 
hospitalized,  gifted,  brain-injured,  cere¬ 
bral  palsied,  hemiplegic,  epileptic,  emo¬ 
tionally  disturbed,  mentally  handicapped, 
others,  and  rehabilitation. 

Although  veterans  and  social  security 
programs  are  not  within  the  legislative 
purview  of  the  Subcommittee,  the  study 
will  include  an  appraisal  of  pertinent 
programs  administered  by  the  Veterans 
Administration  and  the  Social  Security 
Administration  in  order  to  enable  the 
Subcommittee  to  get  a  complete  picture  of 
all  the  programs  affecting  the  disabled. 
Voluntary  organizations  are  therefore 
being  encouraged  to  discuss  the  effects 
of  these  programs  in  their  presentations. 
The  Subcommittee  hopes  to  complete  the 
study  by  the  end  of  1960,  when  the 
Eighty-sixth  Congress  goes  out  of  ex¬ 
istence. 

— Irvin  P.  Schloss 

Legislative  Analyst 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
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Helen  Keller  World  Crusade 
Launched  at  UN  Meeting 


A  SPECIAL  United  Nations  meeting  May  1 
honoring  Helen  Keller  marked  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  Helen  Keller  World  Crusade 
for  the  Blind. 

As  an  eightieth-birthday  tribute  to  Miss 
Keller  the  Crusade  is  seeking  to  raise 
$1,250,000  in  this  country  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  self-help  programs  for  the  blind  over¬ 
seas.  Among  these  are  expanded  educa¬ 
tion,  training  and  employment  counseling 
programs  in  the  Middle  East,  Africa, 
Asia  and  Latin  America.  Projects  will 
vary  according  to  conditions  and  needs 
found  in  various  countries  by  Miss  Keller 
in  her  survey  tours.  In  Chile,  for  example, 
a  demonstration  center  is  needed  for 
training  rehabilitation  workers  through¬ 
out  Latin  America;  in  Greece,  an  agri¬ 
cultural  training  center  to  serve  the  north¬ 
ern  provinces;  in  France,  expanded  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  talking  book  program  serving 
fifteen  countries  in  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East.  i 

The  Crusade  is  sponsored  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
which  Miss  Keller  helped  found  in  1915 
and  under  whose  auspices  she  has  sur¬ 
veyed  needs  of  the  12,000,000  blind  in 
other  countries,  the  majority  in  under¬ 
developed  or  war-torn  areas. 

UN  Leaders  Pay  Tribute 

United  Nations  leaders  who  paid  tribute 
to  Miss  Keller  and  endorsed  the  Crusade 
included  Ambassador  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
permanent  U.S.  representative;  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Ali  Sastroamidjojo,  permanent  rep¬ 
resentative  from  Indonesia;  and  Andrew 
W.  Cordier,  executive  assistant  to  the 
secretary-general.  Diplomats,  civic  leaders 
and  representatives  of  governmental  and 


voluntary  agencies  were  among  the  200 
persons  present. 

Unable  to  attend  because  of  illness  offl 
her  companion,  Polly  Thomson,  Missj 
Keller  sent  a  message  in  which  she  saidjl 
that  scientific  advances  are  enlarging  the! 
means  of  the  blind  for  self-help  to  the 
point  where  work  for  the  blind  is  no 
longer  a  charity.  “Your  response  to  their 
capabilities  will  bring  their  rehabilitation 
still  nearer  to  the  standard  of  normal 
independence,”  Miss  Keller  added. 

Ambassador  Lodge  hailed  the  Crusade 
as  an  example  of  spontaneous  non-gov¬ 
ernmental  action  by  private  citizens. 

The  full  text  of  Ambassador  Lodge’s 
address  follows  this  report. 

Joining  Ambassador  Lodge  in  stressing 
the  importance  of  voluntary  activities,  Mr. 
Cordier  said  that  the  United  Nations 
works  “in  close  partnership”  with  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
and  other  organizations.  “Much  of  the! 
background,  the  practical  experience  andf 
the  proof  of  validity  for  so-called  self-) 
help  programs  is  based  in  work  that  was!  | 
going  on,  under  voluntary  sponsorship] ! 
long  before  the  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  program  or  international  co-; 
operation  programs  of  individual  gov-l 
ernments,”  he  said. 

Eustace  Seligman,  board  chairman  ol 
the  American  Foundation  for  Oversea? 
Blind,  presided  at  the  meeting.  M.  Rob¬ 
ert  Barnett,  executive  director,  told  oi 
Miss  Keller’s  work  as  its  international 
relations  counselor.  Eric  T.  Boulter,  field 
director,  described  present  programs  andr 
discussed  the  goals  of  the  Crusade. 
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The  True  Strength  of  a  Nation 

greetings  from  the  United  States  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations 

The  Honorable  Henry  Cabot  Lodge 


T  is  A  real  privilege  to  say  a  word  in 
q  upport  of  this  splendid  world-wide  pro- 
rani  for  the  blind,  the  Helen  Keller 
,f  (A)  rid  Crusade.  What  I  say  will  be  very 
iS  j  rief  and  will  simply  express  some  of  the 
J  eflections  that  come  to  me  both  as  a 
Representative  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
e  rnment  who  looks  at  this  very  fine  work 
0  hat  you  are  doing,  and  as  a  man  whose 
r  lother  has  worked  all  her  life — and  still 
D  forks — for  the  blind, 
j  First,  you  remind  us  that  our  country 
oes  not  express  itself  in  the  world  simply 
e  y  what  the  Government  says  or  does.  The 
ood  works  which  our  private  citizens 
ave  undertaken,  both  at  home  and 
round  the  world,  really  reveal  what  is 
s  est  in  our  national  character.  The  United 
tates  Government  did  not  create  your 
organization.  It  could  not  have  done  so 
r  F  it  had  tried,  and  did  not  have  to  do  so. 

lius  the  first  quality  you  express  so  well 
s  5  spontaneity ,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
treasures  and  strengths  of  a  free  society. 
]!  Second,  you  remind  us  that  there  is  a 
>  pirit  which  can  unite  all  mankind  in 
]  friendship,  because  it  exists  in  every 
.  ountry  and  every  community  in  the 
jtrorld;  and  that  is  the  spirit  of  compas- 
ion  and  helpfulness  for  human  suffering. 
What  makes  Miss  Helen  Keller  such  a 
.Teat  figure  is  not  only  the  fact  that  she 
.  lad  the  strength  to  rise  above  her  own 
evere  handicap,  hut  even  more  the  fact 
f|hat  she  has  this  great  quality  of  mercy — 

3  diich  is  itself  a  kind  of  strength — in  such 
.  n  extraordinary  degree, 
f  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  American 
]  |  eople  are  very  fortunate — which  is  true 
]  —but  that  we  are  out  of  touch  with  other 
|  ountries  because  we  have  not  known 
uffering.  That  is  not  altogether  true.  In 
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America  as  in  other  countries  there  are 
people  who  have  suffered  and  whose  suf¬ 
fering  has  turned  not  into  bitterness  but 
into  compassion;  and  Helen  Keller  is 
pre-eminently  one  of  those  people.  For¬ 
tunately,  it  is  also  true  that  many  of  us 
who  have  been  spared  suffering  have 
enough  imagination  and  enough  con¬ 
science  to  be  stirred  by  the  same  compas¬ 
sionate  spirit. 

Finally,  you  remind  us  that  compas¬ 
sion  is  sterile  unless  it  means  effective 
action.  It  is  wonderful  to  think  how  this 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
which  Miss  Keller  founded  to  help  blinded 
French  poilus  of  the  First  World  War,  has 
grown  for  over  forty  years  until  it  now 
reaches  into  Asia,  the  Middle  East  and 
Latin  America,  and  has  joined  with  kin¬ 
dred  organizations  in  all  those  countries 
to  help  blind  people.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  how  many  individuals,  by  this 
great  work,  have  been  freed  from  an  ex¬ 
istence  of  complete  isolation  and  futility, 
and  of  being  a  dead  weight  on  others, 
and  have  become  useful  and  effective 
persons. 

Anybody  who  deals  with  international 
matters  is  aware  of  a  tendency  to  judge 
the  strength  of  nations  in  terms  of  armies 
and  bombs  and  industrial  might — and  of 
course  those  things  have  their  own  ines¬ 
capable  importance.  But  the  true  strength 
of  a  nation — whether  it  is  the  United 
States  or  any  nation — lies  in  the  things  of 
the  spirit.  And  in  that  sense  it  is  wonder¬ 
ful  to  think  how  much  strength  will  be 
added  to  so  many  nations  around  the 
world  by  this  spontaneous  quality  of 
mercy  in  action  which  is  so  well  exempli¬ 
fied  by  the  Helen  Keller  World  Crusade, 

May  you  have  every  success. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


With  this  issue  we  begin  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  third  edition  (besides  inkprint 
and  braille)  of  the  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  in  the  form  of  a  recording  on 
16^3-rpm  discs.  This  is  therefore  a 
memorable  moment  in  the  fifty-two-year 
history  of  this  magazine. 

Each  year  brings  more  current  litera¬ 
ture  to  blind  people  in  this  country  in 
forms  suitable  for  reading  without  sight, 
until  there  is  a  surfeit  making  it  a  sheer 
necessity  for  a  blind  person  to  select 
from  the  many  periodicals  available — a 
far  cry  from  the  paucity  that  character¬ 
ized  the  earlier  decades  of  this  century, 
and  all  previous  history  as  well. 

Periodicals  in  sound  recordings  are  no 
longer  a  novelty,  and  in  the  face  of  the 
plenitude  of  current  literature,  as  noted, 
the  recorded  form  enables  the  average 
blind  reader  to  read  more  rapidly  and 
thus  cover  more  ground. 

For  an  initial  period,  at  least,  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  special  funds  available 
to  partly  subsidize  the  high  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  the  recorded  edition.  We  under¬ 
take  the  project  in  an  avowedly  experi¬ 
mental  mood — experimental  in  at  least 
two  respects:  to  learn  whether  or  not  a 
recorded  edition  will  meet  with  sufficient 
response  to  warrant  planning  for  it  per¬ 
manently,  and,  as  a  secondary  purpose, 
to  test  the  16/^-rpm  recording  by  actual 
use.  In  favor  of  this  speed  of  recording 
rather  than  33  1/3  rpm  is  the  lower  unit 
cost  in  the  longer-playing  record,  and 
the  probable  greater  convenience  to  the 
reader  whose  reproducer  can  play  the 
slower  record. 

Probably  slightly  fewer  than  half  the 
talking  book  reproducers  now  in  use  are 
built  to  play  this  slower  record;  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  presumed  by  some  that  among 
those  persons,  professional  and  non-pro¬ 
fessional,  who  are  readers  or  potential 


readers  of  the  New  Outlook,  the  majority 
have  later-model  reproducers  which  dc 
play  the  16/4-rpm  recordings.  At  an} 
rate,  it  is  necessary  for  the  prospective 
subscriber  to  bear  in  mind  that  these  are 
16/^3-rpm  records. 

Subscribers  will  also  note  that,  as 
stated  in  the  announcement  of  the  re 
corded  edition  last  May,  it  will  include 
the  former  recorded  Talking  Book  Topics 
as  a  regular  monthly  supplement,  re 
placing  the  33/^  -rpm  Topics  hereto 
fore  issued  four  times  a  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average 
monthly  edition,  including  the  Talking 
Book  Topics  supplement,  will  consist  o: 
four  16/4-rpm  records  (eight  sides) 
the  supplement  will  appear  in  the  las 
portion  of  each  month’s  recording. 

As  a  means  of  providing  as  full  ai 
opportunity  as  possible  for  determining 
the  acceptance  of  the  recorded  edition,  i 
few  agencies  for  the  blind  will  receive  j 
limited  number  of  issues  of  the  record! 
for  use  and  evaluation  by  their  staffs.  Wt 
will  appreciate  comments  from  as  mam 
listeners  as  care  to  write. 

A  final  word  concerning  the  new  edit 
tion :  Blindness  will  not  be  a  require, 
ment  to  receive  the  recorded  New  Oui 
look.  Any  person  who  desires  this  edition 
is  invited  to  subscribe,  regardless  o 
visual  consideration. 

Western  Teachers  to  Meet 

The  Western  Conference  of  Teachers 
of  the  Adult  Blind  will  hold  its  1959  cor 
vention  in  Seattle,  Washington,  Septeir. 
her  16-18,  at  the  Hotel  Roosevelt.  Fu! 
information  may  be  obtained  from  th 
program  chairman,  Mrs.  Alice  Olsser 
4408  Ferdinand  Street,  Seattle  18,  Wasl 
ington. 
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Hindsight 
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by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


l 


» 


POKEY  IS  DEAD 

Pokey  is  a  dog,  or,  to  be  more  accu¬ 
rate,  was  a  dog.  Relax — I  am  not  going 
to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  dog  that  led  a 
blind  person,  or,  for  that  matter,  a  dog 
that  did  anything  unusual  or  significant. 
Pokey  was  just  a  plain  mongrel  dog  that 
looked  more  like  a  fox  terrier  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  whose  tail  was  never  bobbed, 
and  who  was  just  a  lovable  little  nuisance 
in  the  Barnett  household  for  twelve  years. 

Well,  then,  if  Pokey  didn’t  serve  the 
blind  as  a  faithful  leader,  why  take  up 
space  in  “Hindsight”  to  tell  you  that  she 
died?  “Hindsight”  normally  concentrates 
on  the  lighter  side  of  things,  and  the 
death  of  a  dog  is  certainly  nothing  to 
smile  about.  My  reason  is  simple  enough : 
Pokey  went  blind  before  she  died.  I  want 
to  tell  you  about  my  reactions  to  her 
blindness;  I  only  wish  I  could  tell  you 
about  hers. 

Pokey  began  her  life  like  any  other 
puppy,  a  tiny  thing  that  could  be  held  in 
the  palm  of  one  hand.  No  one  knows  now 
just  where  the  name  came  from,  but 
when  we  later  began  to  fraternize  with 
dog  fanciers  we  decided  to  work  out  a 
pedigree  for  her.  The  name  became  a 
short  form  for  the  more  sophisticated 
name  of  Pocahontas  of  Palma-Ceia — the 
first  part,  of  course,  being  the  Indian 
maiden,  and  the  latter  part  derived  from 
the  section  of  the  Tampa-St.  Petersburg, 
Florida,  area  in  which  we  lived  at  the 
time.  Pokey  was  always  a  well-behaved 
dog,  as  dogs  go,  and  never  distinguished 
herself  in  any  way  except  for  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  smiling.  She  really  did  crinkle 
up  the  ends  of  her  lips  whenever  she  was 
introduced  to  new  friends. 

Except  for  being  treated  to  the  usual 
array  of  anti-rabies  shots  and  the  like, 


Pokey  lived  a  life  that  seldom  included 
trips  to  the  veterinarian.  She  was  a  very 
healthy  animal,  all  things  considered, 
until  she  lost  her  sight  just  about  three 
months  before  she  died. 

I  haven’t  heard  any  statistics  lately 
about  the  blind  canine  population.  I 
imagine  it  is  quite  substantial,  and  a 
survey  probably  would  show  that  it  can 
be  divided  into  the  very  young,  the  em¬ 
ployable,  and  the  senior-citizen  type.  No 
matter  how  much  one  groups  people  into 
age  ranges,  however,  they  still  defy  sta¬ 
tistics  as  individuals,  and  so  I  like  to 
think  that  Pokey  was  above  all  an  indi¬ 
vidual  sort  of  a  dog.  But  as  a  category, 
or  can  we  say  dog-etory,  she  was  in  the 
elderly  group.  Her  blindness  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  conditions  normally  found  in  dogs 
of  advanced  age,  uremia  and  cataracts 
(is  the  subject  too  dismal  to  say  dog- 
aracts?). 

The  first  clue  we  had  to  the  fact  that 
Pokey  had  lost  her  sight  was  her  stuffed- 
up  nose.  We  thought  she  was  getting 
some  disease  that  affects  the  respiratory 
system.  It  turned  out,  however,  that  she 
was  simply  stuffing  her  nose  with  all 
kinds  of  debris  and  dirt  and  dust  trying 
to  sniff  her  way  about  the  house  and  the 
grounds  around  it.  The  next  clue  was  the 
fact  that  she  stopped  yapping.  Pokey  was 
one  of  those  lovable  little  pets  that  barked 
at  everything — to  go  out,  to  be  let  back 
in,  at  milkmen,  at  garbage  trucks,  at 
other  dogs,  at  people.  All  of  a  sudden 
she  grew  silent,  and  never  barked  at  any¬ 
thing.  I  believe  firmly  that  it  was  be¬ 
cause  her  own  barking  disturbed  her  in 
the  use  of  her  ears,  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  about  that,  too. 

Pokey  was  never  one  to  use  her  ears  to 
create  that  alert-dog  personality.  She  let 
them  flop  for  a  dozen  years,  occasionally 
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lifting  them  if  there  was  a  particularly 
interesting  or  provocative  sound  in  the 
distance — which  usually  was  the  distance 
from  the  living  room  to  the  kitchen  and 
the  sound  was  the  can-opener.  After  her 
sight  failed,  those  little  ears  were  as  erect 
as  those  of  a  dog  sculptured  in  bronze.  I 
sort  of  got  the  idea  that  the  stuffed-up 
nose  and  the  lifted  ears  were  indications 
of  how  a  mere  little  dog  tries  to  navigate 
without  eyesight,  and  believe  me,  she  was 
doing  very  well. 

For  a  few  days,  Pokey  would  not  ven¬ 
ture  away  from  her  accustomed  bed  in 
the  kitchen.  Let  out  on  the  porch,  she 
would  progress  in  gingerly  fashion  to  the 
top  of  the  steps,  and  there  she  would 
catapult  down  the  flight  in  a  manner  cal¬ 
culated  to  break  her'  neck  while  it  also 
broke  the  heart  of  anyone  watching  her. 
The  odd  thing  is  that  Pokey  never  broke 
her  neck. 

Our  house  is  an  old  and  rather  larger 
than  ordinary  place.  Pokey  used  to  make 
it  fi  om  the  back  door  to  the  front  door 
around  the  yard  in  a  minute  flat — es¬ 


pecially  if  her  yapping  at  the  back  door 
brought  no  door-opener  and  she  thought 
she  heard  someone  at  the  front.  After  she 
lost  her  sight,  she  would  disappear  from 
the  back  door  and  a  half-day  later  appear 
at  the  front.  As  she  became  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  outside — I  would  say  in  just 
two  weeks’  time — she  could  make  the  trip 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

As  a  blind  person  myself,  I  was  greatly 
interested  in  the  attitude  of  the  family 
toward  Pokey,  as  you  might  imagine. 
They  gave  her  neither  sympathy  nor  as¬ 
sistance.  Naturally,  I  identified  with  her 
more  than  they,  but  I  also  found  myself 
rather  too  busy  to  take  up  much  time 
with  her.  I  thought  for  a  time  that  I 
might  look  up  the  directory  published  by 
the  Foundation  to  see  if  there  exists  any 
specialized  agency  for  the  canine  blind.  I 
thought  better  of  it,  though,  since  obvi¬ 
ously  at  her  age  all  that  any  such  agency 
could  do  would  be  to  give  her  a  white 
collar.  They  might  have  offered  her  rec¬ 
reational  services,  but  Pokey  never  really 
cared  much  for  recreation  in  the  first 
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place.  Tlie  most  fun  she  ever  got  was  fol¬ 
lowing  us  around,  and  she  already  was 
doing  that  pretty  well  with  her  stuffed-up 
nose  and  alerted  ears.  The  rest  of  the 
time  she  was  content  to  eat  and  sleep — 
and  what  dog  isn’t? 


it  I  Pokey  was  just  beginning  to  complete 
p  her  adjustment  to  blindness  when  other 
illnesses  took  over.  It  really  was  rather 
1  remarkable  just  how  she  had  begun  to 
1  trot  about  the  house  and  grounds  in 
i,  something  akin  to  her  life-long  manner, 
i-  She  began  wagging  that  tail  again — the 
r  long  tail  that  was  never  bobbed  and  that 
f  must  have  been  wagged  a  billion  times  in 
e  her  day.  She  was  beginning  to  prance 
I  ‘igain — the  prancing  she  would  do  to  cre- 
y  ?te  a  tap-dance  on  the  linoleum  to  signify 
f  her  thirst  or  hunger  or  desire  to  get  out- 
I  side.  She  was  moving  about  the  place 
•  with  confidence,  and  while  the  ears  were 
f  still  aloft,  the  nose  was  not  quite  so 
e  stuffed-up. 

The  veterinarian  said  that  morning  that 
f  she  could  live  only  a  few  hours.  All  that 
t  was  left  was  a  weakly  wagging  tail,  a 
drearily  raised  head,  and  one  alert  ear. 
Uremia  was  far  gone  and  the  heart  was 
in  bad  condition.  So  Pokey  died.  I  really 
cannot  present  all  this  as  scientific  obser¬ 
vation,  but  the  last  days  of  Pocahontas 
|  of  Palma-Ceia  do  suggest  that  there 
|  might  be  something  to  learn  in  observing 
our  animal  friends.  It  was  rather  difficult 
for  the  family  to  watch  her  pathetic  ef¬ 
forts,  and  pity  was  aroused,  but  in  the 
Jong  run  little  Pokey  demonstrated  that 
blindness  was  not  the  handicap  one  might 
have  thought.  It  is  a  shame,  I  think,  that 
Pokey  could  not  talk  or  write,  or  other¬ 
wise  she  might  have  done  an  autobiogra¬ 
phy  that  could  be  added  to  the  catalog — 
or  should  I  say  dog-alog — of  personal  ex- 
periences  of  the  blind  from  which  we  all 
I  learn  something,  I  think. 


ONLY  HALF  SAFE 


Those  plastic  squeeze  containers  of  ev¬ 
erything  on  the  market  will  present,  I  am 
sure,  a  growing  problem  to  blind  persons. 
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Manufacturers  of  commodities  seem  to 
be  very  unoriginal,  with  makers  of  totally 
different  products  putting  them  into  quite 
similar  packages. 

For  several  days  during  the  recent  hot 
weather  I  was  particularly  careful  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  morning  bath  and  related 
exercises.  Being  out  of  my  own  toilet  ar¬ 
ticles  for  the  moment,  I  borrowed  some¬ 
thing  in  a  plastic  squeeze  bottle  from  the 
vanity  in  one  of  the  feminine  boudoirs  in 
my  house.  Now,  they  say  that  even  your 
best  friends  won’t  tell  you,  but  in  my  case 
they  didn’t  have  to,  and  I  realized  that 
something  was  wrong  before  the  end  of 
the  working  day. 

I  showed  the  bottle  to  the  family  one 
evening  and  asked  whether  they,  too,  had 
been  having  difficulty  with  the  particular 
brand  of  under-arm  deodorant.  Peals  of 
laughter  greeted  me  as  I  held  out  the 
bottle  I  had  been  using;  it  was  a  plastic 
squeeze  bottle  of  nose  spray.  Oh,  well,  at 
least  I  avoided  catching  a  cold. 

MORE  ABOUT  SPEECHES 

In  the  June  “Hindsight,”  we  discussed 
various  aspects  of  the  problems  faced  by 
blind  speakers.  We  received  a  number  of 
interesting  reactions,  and  thought  you 
might  like  to  read  that  of  Annie  F.  John¬ 
son,  of  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Part  of 
her  letter  reads  as  follows: 

•  .  Many  years  ago  I  found  it  easier 
to  talk  from  a  fully-written-out  script. 
After  having  made  a  talk  in  a  brand-new 
area,  sometime  later  a  friend  said  to  me: 
‘Mrs.  X  told  me  that  her  husband,  Lion 
X,  said  your  talk  was  fine,  if  you  hadn’t 
been  so  nervous.  He  said  you  kept  rub¬ 
bing  your  stomach  all  the  time — back  and 
forth,  back  and  forth.’  Then  she  told  me 
she  had  straightened  out  the  lady’s  hus¬ 
band  by  explaining  that  I  was  reading 
braille  from  the  level  of  that  portion  of 
my  anatomy.  Now,  I  usually  assure  the 
audience  that  I  am  not  nervous,  in  the 
event  they  should  observe  me  consulting 
my  notes — which  I  endeavor  to  hold  a  bit 
higher.” 
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Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


Cowen,  Emory  L.,  Underberg,  Rita  P.,  and  Ver- 
rillo,  Ronald  T.,  “The  Development  and  Test¬ 
ing  of  an  Attitude  to  Blindness  Scale.”  The 
Journal  of  Social  Psychology,  Vol.  48,  1958,  pp. 
297-304. 

Self-attitudes  and  the  attitudes  of  oth¬ 
ers,  an  important  influence  on  all  human 
development,  play  a  vital  role  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  and  perpetuation  of  psycholog¬ 
ical  problems  among  disabled  persons.  In 
recognition  of  this  fact,  a  considerable 
amount  of  research  has  been  undertaken 
in  recent  years  to  clarify  the  attitudinal 
structure  of  American  society  with  re¬ 
spect  to  physical  disability. 

Barker,  Wright,  Meyerson,  and  Gonick, 
in  Adjustment  to  Physical  Handicap  and 
Illness  (Social  Science  Research  Council, 
1953),  review  the  evidence  bearing  on 
attitudes  toward  the  disabled.  After  indi¬ 
cating  some  of  the  limitations  of  recent 
studies,  the  authors  point  out  “rather  defi¬ 
nite  tendencies  in  data  on  attitudes  to¬ 
ward  physically  disabled  persons.” 

“1.  Public,  verbalized  attitudes  toward 
disabled  persons  are  on  the  average 
mildly  favorable;  an  appreciable  minority 
openly  express  negative  attitudes. 

“2.  Indirect  evidence  suggests  that 
deeper  unverbalized  attitudes  are  more 
frequently  hostile.  This  point  requires 
further  investigation. 

“3.  The  evidence  is  rather  clear  that 
the  attitudes  of  parents  toward  their  dis¬ 
abled  children  tend  to  be  extreme  more 
often  than  toward  normal  children  cen¬ 
tering  about  the  following  patterns:  over¬ 
solicitude,  rejection,  pressing  for  accom¬ 
plishments  beyond  the  child’s  abilities, 
inconsistent  attitudes.  Overprotection  ap¬ 
pears  to  occur  more  frequently  than  overt 
rejection. 

“4.  The  speculation  has  been  advanced 
that  some  favorable  attitudes  and  some 


oversolicitousness  on  the  part  of  parents 
mask  deep,  inadmissible  hostile  attitudes. 

“5.  The  attitudes  of  disabled  persons 
toward  their  own  disabilities  have  been 
inadequately  studied.  .  .  . 

“6.  The  attitudes  of  disabled  persons 
and  their  physically  normal  associates  are 
frequently  in  conflict  with  respect  to  tbe 
meaning  of  help,  curiosity,  sympathy,  and 
misfortune. 

“7.  The  attitudes  of  both  the  disabled 
person  and  his  associates  are  influenced 
by  the  larger  social  situation  in  which 
interactions  occur.” 

In  relation  to  blindness,  little  work  has 
been  done  concerning  the  similarities  and 
differences  between  attitudes  toward  blind 
persons  and  persons  with  other  disabili¬ 
ties.  Furthermore,  beyond  conjecture  and 
speculation,  little  exploration  has  beer 
carried  on  into  the  effects  of  negative  pub 
lie  attitudes  on  the  development  of  the 
blind  child  and  adult.  Some  of  the  cur 
rent  lack  of  research  is  attributable  to  the 
lag  in  all  attitude  research.  Other  aspects 
of  it  may  grow  out  of  the  slowly  develop 
ing  appreciation  of  the  possible  contribu 
tions  of  research  to  education  and  re 
habilitation  practice.  However,  it  seems 
possible  that  research  activity  may  have 
been  hampered  by  the  absence  of  suit 
able  instruments  for  assessing  public  atti 
tudes  toward  blind  persons.  In  fact,  this 
paper  by  Cowen,  Underberg,  and  Verrillc 
was  the  product  of  a  larger  investigatioi 
dealing  with  the  adjustment  of  adolescen 
blind  persons.  In  the  course  of  planning 
for  this  more  comprehensive  research,  thJ 
authors  found  that  their  need  for  “a  brie 
reliable  measure  of  attitudes  to  blind 
ness”  was  not  available.  As  a  result,  they 
devoted  themselves  to  the  development  o 
an  attitude  to  blindness  scale  which  ma; 
have  value  for  other  research  worker 
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studying  other  aspects  of  the  attitude 
problem  in  service  to  the  blind. 


THE  STUDY.  A  total  of  ninety  -seven 
propositions”  which  seemed  related  to 
{attitudes  to  blindness  was  selected.  In  an 


effort  to  establish  the  possibility  that  each 
item  really  reflected  an  attitude  toward 
blind  persons,  the  items  were  submitted 
to  five  workers  for  the  blind — an  admin¬ 
istrator,  a  rehabilitation  worker,  a  social 
worker,  a  psychologist,  and  a  nursery 
school  teacher.  Each  was  asked  to  indi¬ 
cate  whether  acceptance  of  a  given  propo¬ 
sition  would  indicate  positive  or  negative 
attitudes  toward  blind  persons.  A  third 
alternative,  “Undecided,”  was  also  pro¬ 
vided.  Fifty-six  items  were  unanimously 
selected  by  the  five  judges  as  indicating 
positive  or  negative  attitudes. 

These  fifty-six  items  constituted  an  in- 


d  termediate  form  which  was  administered 
d t0  101  seeing  subjects  enrolled  in  adult 
j.  education  courses  in  psychology.  For  each 
jiitem,  the  subjects  could  select  one  of  four 


n  alternatives:  strongly  agree,  mildly  agree, 
mildly  disagree,  and  strongly  disagree. 
e  For  items  revealing  negative  atitudes  to- 


,  jWard  blind  persons,  strongly  agree  was 
e  given  a  weight  of  4,  mildly  agree  3, 
s|  mildly  disagree  2,  and  strongly  disagree 
i  1.  On  statements  indicating  positive  atti- 
.  tudes  toward  blindness,  the  reverse 
weighting  procedure  was  used.  Thus,  the 
s  higher  the  total  score  of  all  items,  the 
e  more  negative  the  attitude  to  blindness 
.  was  presumed  to  be. 

The  structure  of  the  study  may  be  clar¬ 
ified  by  reproducing  some  sample  items: 

3  “U  A  blind  person  might  as  well  ac- 
3  cePt  the  fact  that  blindness  makes  people 
[j pretty  helpless. 

j  u2.  On  the  whole,  blind  children  seem 
e  to  be  less  intelligent  than  sighted  children, 
f  u3.  Blind  people  are  used  to  failing  in 
.  most  of  the  things  they  do. 
p  “4.  A  blind  person  should  not  have  to 
{  meet  the  same  standards  as  others. 
f  “5.  Blind  people  are  constantly  wor¬ 
ried  about  the  future.” 


A  final  reliable  scale  of  the  thirty  most 
successful  items  was  constructed.  Among 
the  findings  reported  as  a  result  of  the 
use  of  the  scale  were: 

1.  “Contact  or  lack  of  contact  with  the 
blind  does  not  relate  significantly  to  ver¬ 
balized  attitudes  to  blindness.”  At  pres¬ 
ent,  the  possible  effects  of  the  nature  and 
frequency  of  contacts  with  blind  persons 
are  not  known  and  are  considered  to  be 
promising  areas  for  future  research. 

2.  As  a  group,  men  tend  to  have  more 
negative  attitudes  toward  blind  persons 
than  women  do.  The  authors  hesitate  to 
accept  this  finding  as  definitive  and  are 
even  more  reluctant  to  relate  it  to  the 
Chevigny  and  Braverman  hypothesis  that 
some  negative  attitudes  to  blindness  de¬ 
rive  from  castration  anxieties. 

3.  There  is  a  relationship  between 
one’s  attitudes  toward  racial  and  religious 
minority  groups  and  attitudes  toward 
blind  persons.  “Apparently,  the  person 
who  stereotypes  the  minority  group  mem¬ 
ber,  who  places  high  value  on  strength 
and  authority,  is  also  likely  to  have  more 
negative  attitudes  toward  the  blind  .  .  . 
we  are  proposing  that  there  exists  a  com¬ 
mon  factor  in  attitudes  toward  all  dis¬ 
ability  groups,  which  in  turn  has  some 
common  determinants  together  with  atti¬ 
tudes  to  racial  and  religious  minorities.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  Much  of  the  current  in- 
terst  in  attitudes  in  the  field  of  service  to 
the  blind  has  centered  around  the  unique¬ 
ness  of  the  blind  person  as  a  subject  of 
others’  attitudes.  This  position  is  based 
upon  the  belief  that  blindness  is  perceived 
differentially  from  other  disabilities  and 
from  minority  status.  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  in  the  public  mind,  blindness 
assumes  a  quality  unmatched  in  any  other 
group  in  our  social  order.  This  unique 
quality  has  been  described  in  such  terms 
as  guilt,  fear,  castration  anxiety,  help¬ 
lessness,  depression,  shock,  and  with¬ 
drawal.  Yet,  if  the  Cowen,  Underberg, 
and  Verrillo  study  has  validity  for  our 
field,  it  may  be  in  the  direction  of  stimu- 
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lating  interest  in  the  commonality  of  the 
attitude  problems  of  blind  persons  and 
the  attitude  problems  of  other  disability 
groups  and  of  minorities.  If  this  is  the 
case,  service  for  the  blind  may  consider 
two  courses  of  action: 

1.  A  rigorous  test  of  the  hypothesis 
that  the  components  of  negative  attitudes 
toward  minority  groups  and  other  dis¬ 
abilities  have  common  roots  with  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  blind.  For  example,  is  it 
true  that  there  is  an  authoritarian  person¬ 
ality  abroad  in  our  society  which  har¬ 
bors  negative  feelings  toward  all  minority 
groups,  and  the  blind  as  well?  Can  it  be 
determined  that  a  community  may  have  a 
high  incidence  of  prejudice  against  Ne¬ 
groes  without  having  a  high  incidence 
of  negative  attitudes  toward  blind  per¬ 
sons?  In  defined  sub-groups  in  our  cul¬ 
ture,  is  acceptance  of  the  blind  person 
related  to  acceptance  of  all  persons,  re¬ 
gardless  of  differences  in  color,  religious 
faith,  or  political  leanings? 

Obviously,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  re¬ 
search  in  these  areas  would  be  exceed¬ 
ingly  fruitful.  Just  as  an  indicator  of  the 


sensitive  directions  into  which  such  in¬ 
vestigations  may  move,  one  may  suggest 
that  workers  for  the  blind,  in  some  cases, 
have  well-established  negative  feelings  to¬ 
ward  one  or  more  minority  groups.  Are 
they,  by  reason  of  such  attitudes,  uncon¬ 
sciously  biased  against  blind  persons  as 
well,  and  consequently  less  useful  to  their 
clients?  Needless  to  say,  such  a  study 
would  fan  some  strong  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  feelings. 

2.  Moving  away  from  the  area  of  mi¬ 
nority  groups,  another  implication  seems 
to  spring  from  the  suggestion  in  this 
study  that  persons  with  other  disabilities 
share  some  common  attitude  problems 
with  blind  persons.  If  this  conclusion  is 
verified,  it  may  be  that  attempts  to  mod¬ 
ify  attitudes  toward  the  blind  cannot  be 
effectively  separated  from  efforts  to  mod¬ 
ify  attitudes  toward  other  disability 
groups.  Is  this  an  argument  for  more 
cross-fertilization  of  ideas  with  the  larger 
field  of  rehabilitation?  Do  we  need  more 
large-scale  efforts  by  those  in  service  to 
the  blind  to  influence  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  all  disabilities? 


Current  Literature 


★  “To  Be  a  Child  Among  Children”  by 
Virginia  Axline.  IPMR  (The  Institute  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation), 
1959.  This  article  briefly  takes  up  the  case 
histories  of  three  children  who  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  being  blind  are  either  emotionally 
disturbed  or  have  additional  handicaps. 
Dr.  Axline  has  chosen  them  to  illustrate 
the  dozens  of  cases  of  the  multiply  handi¬ 
capped  that  do  not  fit  into  existing  facili¬ 
ties  available  only  for  the  blind.  The  In¬ 
stitute’s  Blind  Children’s  Research  Project 
has  been  attempting  to  help  these  chil¬ 
dren  to  solve  their  problems,  largely 
through  play  therapy.  Many  illustrations 
showing  the  children  in  various  play  situ¬ 
ations  are  included. 


★  “Readjusting  to  the  Onset  of  Blind 
ness”  by  Frances  T.  Dover.  Social  Case 
work,  June  1959.  This  paper  deals  with 
the  newly  blinded  adult  and  some  of  the 
dynamics  of  the  readjustive  process.  Il 
also  examines  some  of  the  characteristic 
reactions  that  this  person  exhibits  as  he 
copes  with  his  new,  extremely  difficult 
life  situation.  The  various  stages  out 
lined  and  treated  are  isolation,  depression 
projection  and  denial,  integration  anc 
mobilization.  A  case  history  of  a  fifty 
year-old  woman  to  illustrate  the  case 
worker’s  role  is  included.  It  is  the  con 
tention  of  the  author  that  the  special  con 
tribution  of  the  caseworker  in  the  read 
justment  of  the  newly  blinded  lies  in  hi 
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A  memo  to  those 
who  teach  and  work 
with  the  blind 


Whether  you  are  a  professional  non-medical  worker  with  the  blind, 
or  a  layman,  you  know  that  the  more  information  you  have  about 
the  human  eye,  the  more  you  will  be  able  to  help  your  blind 
students  and  friends. 

Here  is  a  book  that  gives  the  whole  story  about  the  human  eye, 
its  anatomy,  diseases  and  malfunctions.  Prepared  as  the  basic  text 
book  for  the  home  study  course  given  by  The  Hadley  School  for 
the  Blind,  The  Truth  About  Your  Eyes  is  non-faddist  and 
soundly  scientific. 

Written  by  the  Editor-in-Chief  of  The  American  Journal  of 
Ophthalmology ,  and  head  of  the  Department  of  Ophthalmology  of 
Northwestern  University  Medical  School,  this  book  has  just  been 
levised  to  include  the  latest  and  most  reliable  medical  developments 
in  the  study  of  the  eye. 

.  }n  The  Truth  About  Your  Eyes,  you  will  find  such  vital 
information  as: 

How  the  human  eye  develops 
How  the  human  eye  works 
F acts  and  fallacies  about  the  eye 
The  effect  of  vitamins  on  the  eye 
Injuries  of  the  eye  and  what  to  do  about  them 
Disturbances  of  the  muscles  and  retina 
Diseases  of  the  eye 
The  hygiene  of  vision 

Ask  your  bookseller  for 

THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  YOUR  EYES 

A  Medical  Book  for  the  Layman.  By  DERRICK  VAIL,  M.  D. 

Price  $3.50 

FARRAR,  STRAUS  &  CUDAHY 
101  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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acceptance  of  the  person  as  a  whole 
human  being. 

★  ‘The  Houseparent  in  a  School  for  the 
Blind.”  Philadelphia,  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  1959. 
This  is  a  report  of  an  institute  held  at  the 
North  Carolina  School  for  the  Blind  in 
August  1958,  consisting  of  lectures  and 
discussions  on  many  phases  of  the  work 
of  a  houseparent.  Some  of  the  areas  cov¬ 
ered  are:  the  houseparent  as  a  person, 
helping  the  child  handle  his  emotional 
problems,  working  with  parents  to  get 
the  best  understanding  of  the  needs  of 
the  child,  teaching  children  proper  groom¬ 
ing  and  table  manners,  and  the  house- 
parent’s  role  in  promoting  good  physical 
growth  and  health.  Included  is  a  list  of 
the  participating  resource  people  and 
houseparent  s. 

★  “The  Truth  About  Your  Eyes”  by 
Derrick  Vail,  M.D.  Revised  edition.  New 
York,  Farrar,  Straus  &  Cudahy,  1959.  This 
book,  originally  published  in  1950,  is  de¬ 
signed  for  home  teachers  and  other  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  as  well  as  lay  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  work  for  the  blind.  It  discusses 
the  development  of  the  eye,  different  areas 
of  vision,  the  eye  muscles,  facts  and 
fallacies  about  the  wearing  of  glasses, 
diseases  affecting  sight  in  infancy,  corneal 
transplantation,  cataract,  glaucoma,  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  retina,  injuries  and  infec¬ 
tions  of  the  eye  and  lids,  and  many  other 
related  subjects.  A  small  section  on  the 
use  of  visual  aids  has  been  added. 

★  “Characteristics  of  Acceptance  and  Re¬ 
jection  of  Optical  Aids  in  a  Low-Vision 
Population”  by  Herbert  J.  Freudenberger 
and  Irving  Robbins.  American  Journal  of 
Ophthalmology ,  April  1959.  This  study 
was  undertaken  to  ascertain  the  type  of 
individual  who  would  either  reject  or 
accept  optical  aids,  using  as  subjects 
sixty  visually  handicapped  persons.  It 
was  the  contention  of  the  authors  that 
differences  in  personality  make-up  were 


factors  in  success  or  lack  of  success  with 
these  aids.  It  was  determined  that  the 
friendly,  optimistic,  active,  neither  sub¬ 
missive  nor  dominant,  and  self- accepting 
person  tends  to  accept  optical  aids, 
whereas  the  hostile,  pessimistic  (or  un¬ 
realistically  optimistic),  inactive,  submis¬ 
sive  or  dominant  and  self -rejecting  indi¬ 
vidual  tends  to  reject  them. 

★  “Some  Clinical  Observations  for  Op¬ 
tometrists  Working  with  Low  Vision  Pa¬ 
tients”  by  Irving  Robbins  and  Herbert  J. 
Freudenberger.  American  Journal  of  Op¬ 
tometry  and  Archives  of  American  Acad¬ 
emy  of  Optometry ,  March  1959.  The 
main  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  offei 
some  clinical  observations  to  optometrists 
on  a  number  of  points  related  to  theii 
handling  of  patients.  Comments  are  made 
on  personality  characteristics,  the  cri 
terion  of  successful  prescription  of  opti 
cal  aids,  three  main  approaches  towarc 
the  patient,  and  types  of  questions  anc 
answers  which  may  help  the  optometris 
gain  psychological  insights  into  his  pa 
tients.  General  suggestions  were  offere( 
on  how  to  handle  the  three  types  of  pa 
tients  who  come  to  clinics  for  help. 

★  “Art  Helps  Teach  Sight  by  Touch”  b 
Herbert  J.  Burgart.  School  Arts ,  Ma; 
1959.  “The  creative  arts  are  not  restricts 
to  the  visual  experiences,  but  contaii 
valuable  experiences  which  utilize  tactil 
sensations.”  In  this  brief  article,  Mi 
Burgart,  who  teaches  at  the  Calif orni 
State  School  for  the  Blind,  takes  up  cla 
modeling  to  serve  as  an  illustration  fo 
an  entire  art  program  for  the  visually 
handicapped.  He  points  out  the  initic 
approach  to  the  subject  and  indicates  th 
directions  that  the  teacher  must  take  i 
instructing  the  child.  There  is  an  illud 
ration  in  seven  stages  of  a  student  model 
ing  a  clay  head. 

★  “From  Darkness,  Light”  by  Howai 
A.  Rusk.  Reader  s  Digest ,  April  195< 
Condensed  from  The  New  York  Time 
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le  January  4,  1959.  A  short  collection  of 
J-xcerpts  from  a  verbatim  interview  with 
Ja  twelve-year-old  boy,  blind  since  birth, 
Jwho  was  not  allowed  to  continue  in  school 
Jbecause  he  was  said  to  be  “out  of  touch 
s  with  reality.”  These  excerpts  show  a  sen¬ 
sitive  and  very  perceptive  soul  struggling 
to  find  itself. 
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★  “Little  Lessons  for  Little  Fingers”  by 
Sister  Mary  Alma.  New  York,  Lavelle 
School  for  the  Blind,  1959.  This  pamph¬ 
let  is  a  set  of  typewriting  instructions 
suitable  for  children  in  the  elementary 
grades,  which  have  been  used  at  The 
Lavelle  School  with  very  good  results. 
The  children  start  typing  in  the  fifth 
grade  and  continue  throughout  public 
school.  The  sentences  have  been  devised 
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simply  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  lesson, 
and  it  is  the  aim  of  the  book  to  keep  the 
material  so  elementary  that  the  child  will 
not  be  distracted  by  it. 

★  “A  Brief  History  of  Dog  Guides  for 
the  Blind”  by  Nelson  Coon.  Morristown, 
New  Jersey,  The  Seeing  Eye,  1959.  A  con¬ 
cise  and  informative  history  of  dog  guides 
with  many  illustrations  showing  the  use 
of  dogs  throughout  the  centuries.  Many 
of  the  fine  treasures  from  the  wonderful 
collection  of  the  Blindiana  Reference  Li¬ 
brary  of  The  Perkins  School  for  the 
Blind  have  been  assembled.  Included  are 
such  interesting  reproductions  as  a  thir¬ 
teenth-century  Chinese  scroll  and  other 
prints  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 


Appointments 


3' 


Appointments  to  the  positions  of  chief 
f  and  assistant  chief  of  the  Division  of 
'^Services  to  the  Blind,  Office  of  Voca- 
J  tional  Rehabilitation,  were  made  in  July. 

Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.,  who  had  been 
serving  as  assistant  chief  and  acting  chief 
of  the  Division  since  April  1958,  was 
named  chief.  Mr.  Rives  has  been  with 


OVR  since  1947,  serving  successively  as  a 
^  specialist  in  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  an 
adviser  in  the  formulation  of  state  re¬ 


habilitation  programs,  and  assistant  re- 
a  gional  representative  in  Dallas,  Texas. 
’^Totally  blind  since  the  age  of  two,  he 
1  became  associated  with  federal  programs 
s  and  services  for  the  blind  after  approxi¬ 
mately  four  years  in  teaching  and  legal 
work  with  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
predecessor  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
r  Education,  and  Welfare.  He  is  a  native  of 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  received  bachelor 
of  arts  and  bachelor  of  civil  law  degrees 


from  the  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
the  latter  in  1943. 

C.  Warren  Bledsoe  was  named  to  suc¬ 
ceed  Mr.  Rives  as  assistant  chief  of  the 
Division.  Mr.  Bledsoe  has  been  with  OVR 
since  September  1958.  Prior  to  that  he 
was  chief  of  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
with  the  Veterans  Administration.  Mr. 
Bledsoe  has  devoted  virtually  his  entire 
career  to  work  with  the  blind,  first  with 
the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  and 
later  with  the  U.S.  Army  before  joining 
the  VA  in  1946.  A  native  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  he  was  graduated  from  Prince¬ 
ton  University  in  1934,  and  did  special 
graduate  study  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  at  Harvard  University  in  1937.  He 
served  as  editor  of  this  magazine  in  1947, 
and  remains  active  as  a  contributor. 

★  Winfield  S.  Rumsey  became  executive 
director  of  the  San  Francisco  Lighthouse 
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for  the  Blind  on  July  1.  Mr.  Rumsey  will 
coordinate  the  professional  activities  of 
the  agency  formed  in  1958  through  the 
merger  of  the  San  Francisco  Association 
for  the  Blind,  the  San  Francisco  Center 
for  the  Blind,  and  the  Enchanted  Hills 
National  Foundation. 

To  accept  this  post  Mr.  Rumsey  re¬ 
signed  from  the  staff  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  where  he  had 
served  for  two  years  as  executive  assistant 
to  the  executive  director.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  vocational  rehabilitation  adviser- 
specialist  for  the  blind  with  the  U.S.  Of¬ 
fice  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  and 
served  as  director  of  vocational  services 
at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York.  Mr.  Rumsey  re¬ 
ceived  his  bachelor’s  and  master’s  degrees 
from  New  York  University. 

★  Two  appointments  have  been  made  in 
the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Eric  Josephson  joined  the  staff  May 
21  as  research  associate.  In  addition  to 
compiling  and  analyzing  research  and 
statistical  data  pertaining  to  blindness  and 
services  for  the  blind,  he  will  assist  in 
leveloping  a  program  of  research  and 
’tatistics  for  the  entire  field  of  service  to 
the  blind,  and  in  developing  and  con¬ 
ducting  that  portion  of  the  over-all  pro¬ 
gram  for  which  the  Foundation  assumes 
responsibility.  Dr.  Josephson  obtained  his 
A.B.  degree  from  New  York  University, 
and  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  so¬ 
ciology  and  social  psychology  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  He  has  served  as  proj¬ 
ect  director  and  director  of  analysis  with 
Advertest  Research,  Inc. ;  research  consul¬ 
tant  with  General  Electric  Company;  re¬ 
search  assistant  with  the  Bureau  of  Ap¬ 
plied  Social  Research,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity;  associate  director  of  research  on 
young  adult  study  with  the  National  So¬ 
cial  Welfare  Assembly;  and  instructor  at 
Columbia  University,  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Dickinson  College.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  study  “Young  People  and 


Citizenship,”  published  by  the  National 
Social  Welfare  Assembly  in  1953,  and 
“Irrational  Leadership  in  Formal  Or¬ 
ganizations,”  published  in  Social  Forces 
in  December  1952.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Sociological  Society. 

Francis  Gilligan,  whose  appointment  as 
research  assistant  became  effective  June 
15,  will  assist  in  data  collecting,  analysis 
and  presentation  in  the  Bureau’s  long' 
range  program  of  research  and  statistics 
Mr.  Gilligan  received  his  B.S.  degree  ir 
education  from  Worcester  (Massachu 
setts)  State  Teachers  College.  He  ha* 
served  as  recorder  in  various  college-  anc 
state-sponsored  workshops  on  such  topics 
as  juvenile  delinquency,  child  behavior 
and  exceptional  children. 

★  Harold  G.  Roberts  has  been  appointe< 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Field  Servic< 
in  the  Division  of  Community  Services 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  ef 
fective  September  1.  Prior  to  his  appoint 
ment,  Mr.  Roberts  was  associate  directo 
of  the  United  Community  Service  of  th< 
Oranges  and  Maplewood,  in  Orange,  Ne\ 
Jersey,  where  he  directed  community 
planning  for  health  and  welfare  service 
of  five  communities.  From  1946  to  195,' 
he  was  chief  of  social  services  of  th 
Newark  Regional  Office  of  the  Veteran 
Administration,  where  he  administered 
the  state-wide  medical  and  psychiatri 
casework  program  in  out-patient  clinics! 
During  World  War  II  he  served  in  th 
Army  as  a  medical  administrative  officei 
For  the  past  three  years  he  has  been 
part-time  faculty  member  of  the  Graduat 
School  of  Social  Work,  Rutgers  Univei 
sity.  A  native  New  Yorker,  Mr.  Robert) 
earned  his  A.B.  degree  at  New  York  Uni 
versity,  and  his  master’s  degree  in  social 
service  administration  from  the  Univei 
sity  of  Pittsburgh.  He  has  taken  add] 
tional  postgraduate  courses  at  the  Un 
versity  of  Michigan  and  at  Columbi 
University.  His  professional  affiliations  ir 
elude  membership  in  the  National  Re 
habilitation  Association. 
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News 


\ k  Franklin  M.  Foote,  M.D.,  resigned  in 
July  as  executive  director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  to 
accept  the  post  of  health  commissioner 
for  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Dr.  Foote 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Society  as  medical 
director  in  1946  and  has  served  as  execu- 
[•  tive  director  since  1947.  The  recently 
reorganized  Connecticut  agency  which  he 
now  heads  includes  an  office  of  public 
health,  an  office  of  mental  retardation, 
and  an  office  of  tuberculosis  control,  hos¬ 
pital  care  and  rehabilitation. 


id  k  Louis  W.  Rodenberg,  blind  services 
:e| superintendent  at  the  Illinois  Braille  and 
Sight-Saving  School,  in  Jacksonville,  re- 
f.ceived  an  honorary  Doctor  of  Humane 
Letters  degree  from  MacMurray  College 
trjin  May. 

Author  of  the  comprehensive  Key  to 
wl Braille  Music  Notation ,  Mr.  Rodenberg 
v  was  active  in  the  development  and  stand¬ 
ardization  of  a  braille  music  system  for 
13  worldwide  use,  as  well  as  the  unification 
of  English  braille.  His  achievements  in¬ 
clude  many  contributions  to  the  profes¬ 
sional  literature  on  the  blind.  He  was 
irj honored  with  the  Migel  Medal  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
4 1943. 
r 

afA  The  Captain  Charles  W.  Brown  Memo¬ 
rial  Medal,  presented  annually  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
|  the  most  outstanding  blind  student  in  an 
American  college,  was  given  this  year  to 
Adranne  Newman,  twenty-three,  of  Havre, 
Montana,  a  graduate  student  of  history  at 
the  University  of  California  in  Berkeley, 
i  Presentation  was  made  April  29  by  Dr. 

[  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  superintendent  of  the 
California  School  for  the  Blind  and  for¬ 
mer  Foundation  staff  member.  Miss  New¬ 
man,  a  Foundation  scholarship  student, 


Briefs 


is  working  for  her  doctorate  in  history 
preparatory  to  a  teaching  career.  She 
was  graduated  from  Montana  State  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1957,  and  received  her  mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  from  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  last  summer. 

★  A  substance  that  makes  cataract  re¬ 
moval  simpler  and  safer  has  been  iso¬ 
lated  from  the  pancreas  of  cattle  by  the 
Armour  Pharmaceutical  Company,  of 
Chicago.  The  substance  is  a  protein- 
digesting  enzyme  called  alpha  chymotryp- 
sin,  isolated  in  pure  crystalline  form. 
When  dropped  into  the  eye  after  incision 
of  the  cornea,  it  softens  and  weakens  the 
tissue  that  holds  the  lens  of  the  eye  in 
place,  enabling  the  surgeon  to  lift  out  the 
lens  without  danger  of  tearing  and  dam¬ 
aging  the  eye.  Use  of  the  new  drug  is 
said  to  make  surgery  possible  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  a  cataract,  to  widen  the 
range  of  operable  patients,  and  to  cut 
confinement  time  in  about  half.  It  has 
been  successfully  used  in  this  country  in 
about  3,500  successful  cataract  operations 
since  last  November. 

★  The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  pre¬ 
sented  its  1959  Employer  of  the  Year 
Award  in  the  small-company  category  to 
the  Perfect  Photo  Service,  Inc.,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pennsylvania,  in  recognition  of 
the  company’s  policy  of  hiring  blind 
workers.  Controls  for  the  plant’s  photo¬ 
graphic  developing  equipment  are  marked 
with  braille  or  adapted  to  produce  audi¬ 
tory  rather  than  visual  signals.  Other¬ 
wise,  no  preferential  treatment  is  given  to 
blind  workers,  and  their  jobs  are  acquired 
and  held  on  a  competitive  basis. 

The  award  was  presented  in  May  at  a 
regional  meeting  of  the  President’s  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped,  in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jer- 
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sey,  by  Major  General  Melvin  J.  Maas, 
chairman  of  the  President’s  Committee 
and  board  member  of  the  BVA.  Previous 
recognition  of  its  hiring  policy  was  given 
in  1954  when  the  company  was  selected 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Governor’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped  to  receive  a  presidential 
citation. 

★  The  recent  release  of  its  new  cata¬ 
logue  shows  that  Best  Selling  Books  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  of  Phoenix,  Maryland,  has 
made  available  to  its  members  more  than 
eighty  tape-recorded  books  in  its  two 
years  of  operation. 

Specializing  in  books  that  the  sighted 
public  has  established  as  best  sellers,  the 
nonprofit  corporation  was  able  to  offer 
fourteen  of  the  top  twenty  books  from  a 
June  compendium  of  best  seller  lists. 
The  remaining  six  were  either  to  be  made 
into  talking  books  or  were  deemed  too 
specialized  to  be  of  interest  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  corporation.  New  books  are 
currently  being  added  to  the  corporation’s 
library  at  the  rate  of  one  a  week. 

Western  Group  Studies 
Special  Education  Needs 

A  regional  survey  of  special-education 
needs  and  resources  is  being  conducted 
by  the  Western  Interstate  Commission 
for  Higher  Education  (WICHE)  as  a 
first  step  toward  improving  training  pro¬ 
grams  for  teachers  of  handicapped  chil¬ 
dren. 

The  survey  will  attempt  to  learn  the 
specific  needs  of  each  western  state  for 
educators  of  children  who  are  blind,  par¬ 
tially  seeing,  deaf,  hard  of  hearing,  men¬ 
tally  retarded,  or  emotionally  disturbed. 
It  also  will  study  the  resources  of  western 
universities  and  colleges  for  training 
teachers  to  meet  these  needs.  Information 
obtained  from  the  survey  is  intended  for 
use  by  the  western  states  and  educational 
institutions  in  planning  cooperative  ap¬ 


proaches  to  improvement  of  their  training 
programs  for  special-education  teachers 
According  to  a  WICHE  announcement,  i 
possible  approach  to  be  studied  is  the 
development  of  regional  programs  a 
some  western  colleges  and  universities  tc 
provide  high-quality  training  in  specific 
handicap  fields  for  students  from  severa 
states. 

Director  of  the  survey  is  Dr.  Lloyd  M 
Dunn,  coordinator  of  education  for  ex 
ceptional  children  at  the  George  Pea 
body  College  for  Teachers,  in  Nashville 
Tennessee. 

The  Western  Interstate  Commission  fo 
Higher  Education  is  an  agency  of  th 
thirteen  western  states,  including  Alask, 
and  Hawaii.  It  carries  on  research  an< 
administers  interstate  legal  arrangement 
which  help  the  states  to  improve  thei 
higher  education  programs  by  sharin; 
facilities. 

Children’s  Magazines 

The  American  Printing  House  for  th 
Blind  wishes  to  remind  teachers  and  pai 
ents  of  blind  children  of  the  availabilit 
of  two  children’s  magazines  in  braille 
They  are  the  Junior  Natural  Histor 
Magazine ,  a  monthly  publication,  an 
The  Childrens  Digest ,  issued  monthl 
except  July  and  August. 

“We  feel  these  are  excellent  magazine 
and  that  more  of  our  blind  childre 
should  have  access  to  them,”  states  Fini 
E.  Davis,  superintendent  of  the  Printin 
House.  “Since  the  circulation  has  nc 
grown  as  we  think  it  should,  we  wonde 
it  parents,  teachers,  and  others  inter este 
in  blind  children  are  aware  they  are  avai 
able.” 

Current  subscription  prices  are:  Junic 
Natural  History  Magazine ,  $8.25  pe 
year;  The  Childrens  Digest,  $10.50  pe 
year.  According  to  Mr.  Davis,  subscri] 
tion  rates  could  be  reduced  if  circulatio 
is  increased  sufficiently  to  lower  the  pe 
unit  cost  of  production. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


Impact  and  Potential 
of  Rehabilitation 


Tour  program  committee  has  asked  me 
:o  speak  to  you  at  this  meeting  on  the  sub- 
ect  of  “Economic  Conditions  of  the  Blind 
Population  as  Improved  by  Rehabilitation 
Services,  1959,  and  Projected  Needs  in 
This  Field  for  the  Next  Twenty  Years.” 
This,  it  was  further  explained,  was  to  be 
[he  framework  of  a  general  theme,  “Serv¬ 
ices  1939,  1959,  1979,”  which  appears  in 
:he  program. 

I  can  conceive  of  the  elaboration  of  my 
area  of  discussion  into  a  volume  or  vol¬ 
umes  weighing  a  number  of  pounds.  For  a 
held  which  is  forever  complaining  of  hav¬ 
ing  “no  literature,”  work  for  the  blind,  it 
I  seems  to  me,  is  amazingly  prolific  with  the 
written  word. 

As  a  beginning,  a  very  simple  way  of 
showing  that  rehabilitation  services  have 
improved  the  economic  conditions  of  blind 
people  is  to  consult  the  estimated  increase 
of  earnings  of  blind  people  after  rehabili¬ 
tation  as  shown  in  OVR  Facts  in  Brief 
for  the  last  several  fiscal  years  for  which 
figures  are  available: 

In  1955,  for  2,834  persons:  $683,000  earned 
before  rehabilitation,  $4,929,000  after  rehabili¬ 
tation,  an  increase  of  662  per  cent. 

In  1956,  for  3,122  persons:  $753,725  earned 
before  rehabilitation,  $5,751,500  after  rehabili¬ 
tation,  an  increase  of  663  per  cent. 

In  1957,  for  3,216  persons:  $775,800  earned 
before  rehabilitation,  $6,155,600  after  rehabili¬ 
tation,  an  increase  of  693  per  cent. 


Mr.  Hunt,  assistant  director  of  the  U.S.  Office 
o)  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  presented  this 
oaper  at  the  1959  AAWB  convention  held  at 
Detroit  in  July. 


JOSEPH  HUNT 

I  believe  that  rehabilitation  services,  in¬ 
cluding  federal  support,  have  contributed 
to  this  change  in  economic  position. 

You  are  more  sophisticated  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  than  I.  You  have  your  own  estimates 
and  interpretations,  and  I  hazard  that  the 
science  of  statistics  has  a  good  way  to  go 
before  it  will  catch  up  with  the  intuitive 
thinking  of  members  of  this  body.  There¬ 
fore,  I  would  like  to  enter  as  evidence  a 
statement  made  at  your  last  meeting  by 
Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  director  emeritus  of 
the  Perkins  School  for  the  Blind  at  Water- 
town.  He  said: 

“A  little  over  a  month  ago,  I  attended 
the  reunion  of  the  Perkins  alumni  and 
alumnae,  meeting  jointly,  and  as  I  min¬ 
gled  with  this  large  group,  I  could  not  help 
comparing  them  with  similar  groups  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  With  every  evidence  of 
poverty,  many  seemed  worn  by  the  struggle 
in  a  world  in  which  they  were  a  class 
apart.  Today’s  group  were  alert,  well- 
dressed,  and  confident.  With  joy,  they  told 
me  of  their  jobs,  their  homes,  their  wives 
or  husbands  and  children.  Except  for  an 
occasional  cane  or  dog,  nothing  marked 
this  group  as  different  from  others.” 

Both  this  opinion  and  the  figures  I  have 
read  to  you  a  moment  ago  give  us  great 
hope  that  the  strenuous  efforts  which  we 
call  rehabilitation  have  borne  fruit,  in¬ 
cluding  the  measures  taken  by  the  federal 
government  which  have  been  contemporary 
with  the  period  covered  by  Dr.  Farrell’s 
observation.  Plainly,  his  statement  brings 
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to  the  fore  a  highly  complex  array  of  social 
forces  affecting  the  situation,  of  which 
rehabilitation  is  one,  and  of  which  not  the 
least  is  the  Perkins  School  itself.  But  I 
think  we  can  say  with  a  clear  conscience 
that  every  serious  effort  toward  what  we 
call  rehabilitation,  every  honest  and  care¬ 
ful  experiment  directed  toward  the  goals 
of  rehabilitation,  every  program  which  has 
gotten  headway,  has  paid  off  in  money  in 
the  pockets  of  blind  people,  and  I  should 
like  to  say  a  good  word  for  money — that 
intangible  which  is  so  often  abused. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  our  present  era 
is  the  inheritor  of  a  rich  harvest  of  resources 
for  blind  rehabilitation,  resulting  from  the 
zeal  of  those  who  have  preceded  it.  If  we 
turn  our  attention  to  what  is  available 
under  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the 
blind  we  find  the  following:  medical  ex¬ 
aminations,  surgery  and  medical  treatment, 
hospitalization,  training,  occupational  tools 
and  equipment,  initial  stocks  and  supplies, 
vending  stands,  licenses,  maintenance  pay¬ 
ments  during  rehabilitation,  and  complete 
vocational  diagnosis,  guidance  and  place¬ 
ment  services. 

The  last  twenty  years  have  seen  a  steady 
movement  of  thought,  action,  and  money 
available  to  work  for  the  blind  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  rehabilitation.  I  am  not  talking 
merely  about  statutes  alone,  but  the  pre¬ 
occupations  of  those  with  the  power  to  do 
something  to  help  blind  people.  If  we  ask 
ourselves  what  has  pervaded  this  trend 
and  dominated  it,  especially  what  there 
has  been  in  its  nature  which  has  made  it 
different  from  other  work  for  the  blind  in 
other  times,  I  think  we  may  discern  a  very 
much  greater  attention  to  human  function 
than  to  the  management  of  inanimate  ob¬ 
jects.  The  first  quarter  of  this  century  of 
work  for  the  blind  saw  a  great  deal  of 
treasure  go  into  architecture  for  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  some  of  it  arrestingly  beautiful,  and 
this  was  justified  by  the  assumption  that 
environmental  factors  thus  created  rever¬ 
berated  through  sighted  companions  in 
such  a  way  that  they  pervaded  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  blind  people.  I  have  not  heard 


lately  of  anyone  giving  much  thought  oi 
money  to  the  creation  of  merely  handsom 
buildings.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  muc 
more  attention  to  more  direct  environmer 
factors,  especially  personnel  and  persons 
factors.  I  think  this  is  good,  and  I  woul 
like  to  cite  a  few  events  demonstratin 
creative  forces  at  work  along  these  lines 
The  enactment  of  Public  Law  111 
Seventy-eighth  Congress,  made  availabl 
funds  specifically  for  rehabilitating  blin 
persons  through  state  agencies  with 
broader  concept  of  rehabilitation.  Thus  fee 
eral  funds  made  it  possible  to  emplo 
professional  personnel,  and  from  1944  o 
the  number  of  blind  persons  rehabilitate 
increased  year  by  year  as  follows: 


Fiscal  Year 


Number  of  Blind 
Persons  Rehabilitate 


1939 

1944 

1945 
1949 
1958 


162 

988 

1,497 

3,166 

4,007 


The  year  1954  brought  comprehensh 
amendments  to  the  Vocational  Rehab ilitil 
tion  Act  which  greatly  broadened  the  bad 
of  the  public  program  of  vocational  r 
habilitation.  This  consisted  of:  1)  Ir 
creased  financial  participation  of  both  tl! 
federal  and  state  governments;  2)  New  ml 
chinery  for  better  cooperative  relatioi|j 
ships;  3)  The  establishment  of  a  research 
and  demonstration  program;  and  4)  Til 
authorization  of  a  training  program  1 
help  meet  the  crucial  needs  for  more  an 
better-trained  personnel.  The  budgetai 
results  were  as  follows: 

“The  federal  appropriation  for  gran1 
to  states  has  increased  from  $23,000,0Cy 
in  1954  to  $47,000,000  in  the  fiscal  ye|j 
1959.  Of  this,  the  amount  for  agenci<  1 
for  the  blind  rose  from  $2,400,000  in 
1954  to  over  $5,000,000  in  1959. 

“The  states  have  responded  to  this  ne?  1 
legislation  by  increasing  their  investme:| 
in  vocational  rehabilitation.  In  1954,  sta 
funds  amounted  to  $13,850,000;  in  195'^? 
the  total  had  risen  to  over  $28,000,000. 
part  of  this  growth,  state  funds  for  agen 
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;  for  the  blind  increased  from  $1,260,- 
)  to  over  $2,600,000. 

Thus,  between  1954  and  1959  the  total 
eral-state  investment  in  rehabilitation 
increased  from  $36,850,000  to  $75,- 
),000.  And  this  in  only  five  years.  Of 
,  the  federal-state  funds  for  agencies 
the  blind  climbed  from  about  $3,600,- 
)  to  about  $7,600,000.  And  in  addition 
this,  it  is  estimated  that  agencies  serv- 
both  the  sighted  and  the  blind  spent 
1  over  $2,000,000  on  the  rehabilitation 
the  blind.  .  .  .”  They  have  more  than 
°'|ibled  in  this  five-year  period, 
broadly  speaking  there  are  three  ele- 
nts  to  be  marshalled  in  our  reflections 
1  calculations  when  we  look  at  our  pub- 
programs  of  any  kind.  First,  there  are 
E|iievements;  next,  there  are  instruments 
have  in  hand  by  which  we  hope  to 
lieve;  and,  third,  there  are  the  things 
intend  to  do. 

At  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
[n,  we  have  given  some  scrutiny,  in  an- 
Spation  of  this  meeting,  to  all  three 
Jithese  categories.  But  I  think  you  should 
)w  that  this  was  in  the  light  of  staff 
rk  which  had  already  been  done  as  part 
a  larger  department-wide  long-range 
nning  program  for  a  ten-year  period. 

itruments  of  Rehabilitation 

[|We  think  one  of  the  most  important 
ponsibilities  we  have  is  not  to  be  pre- 
:upied  with  things  achieved  but  to  keep 
r  sights  set  on  the  evaluation  and  im- 
wement  of  instruments  by  which  we 
pe  to  put  into  effect  the  things  we  in- 
d  to  do.  Our  staff  who  work  on  these 
itters  have  asked  me  to  point  out  the 
lowing  instruments  which  they  regard 
important  in  rehabilitation  of  the  blind, 
ich  they  believe  we  have  helped  to  bring 
o  usefulness. 

1.  Diversity  of  employment.  I  read  you 
ne  figures  about  cash  in  blind  people’s 
fleets  a  few  minutes  ago.  To  this  I 
yuld  like  to  add  the  diversity  of  employ- 
nt  which  may  be  found  in  our  Depart- 
rnt’s  bulletin  Facts  in  Brief  for  1951 


under  the  professional  category  alone  as 
follows : 


Accountants  and  auditors .  3 

Actors  and  actresses .  1 

Authors,  editors,  reporters .  6 

Clergymen  .  18 

College  professors  and  instructors .  2 

County  agents  and  farm  demonstrators . .  2 

Engineers,  electrical  .  2 

Lawyers  and  judges .  16 

Librarians  .  1 

Musicians  and  teachers  of  music .  47 

Social  and  welfare  workers .  32 

Teachers  .  60 

Trained  nurses  .  2 

Natural  scientists  .  4 

Social  scientists .  3 

Other .  7 

Total  206 


And  anyone  who  cares  to  examine  other 
categories  will  find  even  greater  diversity. 
It  would  be  hard  to  overstress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  concept  of  diversity  from 
every  standpoint  including  the  motivational 
one. 

2.  The  new  look  at  the  idea  of  the 
center  for  the  blind.  At  least  one  blind 
center  in  the  Western  World  was  700 
years  old  the  year  Public  Law  565  was 
enacted.  Yet,  in  our  own  hemisphere 
authorities  have  tended  to  look  on  centers 
for  the  blind  with  the  utmost  suspicion. 
If  it  were  not  Samuel  Gridley  Howe’s  law, 
it  was  certainly  the  law  of  others  that  no 
in-dwelling  institution  of  blind  adults  could 
produce  any  good.  Nevertheless,  various 
intrepid  workers  for  the  blind  have  ven¬ 
tured  on  this  ground  in  the  last  twenty 
years  with  notable  results. 

As  you  know,  OVR  has  supported  a 
score  or  more  centers  in  various  ways. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  milestones  in 
the  process  was  OVR’s  sponsorship,  along 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  of  a  conference  on  centers  held  at 
New  Orleans  in  1956.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  arrangements  have  been  completed  for 
more  work  along  these  lines.  We  have 
heard  so  much  about  the  dangers  of  in¬ 
stitutional  living  that  the  blind  person’s 
isolation  from  mutual  aids  has  been  ob- 
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scured.  With  present-day  modifications,  I 
think  we  can  see  the  center  for  the  blind 
as  a  valuable  rehabilitation  instrument  if 
it  is  handled  with  imagination  and  is 
under  good  direction. 

3.  I  would  like  to  mention  the  concept 
of  the  optical  aids  center.  Certainly  no 
more  important  measure  could  be  achieved 
both  for  the  totally  blind  and  the  partially 
seeing  than  the  unscrambling  of  their  con¬ 
verse  problems.  I  have  heard  it  said,  and 
I  can  believe  it,  that  there  is  nothing  quite 
so  responsive  to  braille  as  a  totally  blind 
class.  Clearly,  anything  any  of  us  can 
do  to  give  to  both  the  totally  blind  and 
the  partially  seeing  those  aids  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  their  differing  needs  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

4.  The  development  and  acceptance  of 
systems  for  teaching  mobility.  This  is  a 
part  of  what  might  be  termed  functional 
rehabilitation,  which  encompasses  many 
aspects,  all  having  to  do  with  the  con¬ 
version  of  common  skills  to  performance 
without  sight  on  a  methodical  teaching 
basis  as  distinguished  from  a  kind  of  lore 
or  tradition  unique  with  the  blind  and 
passed  on,  often  verbally,  from  one  to 
another. 

5.  Along  the  same  line,  I  should  like 
to  mention  the  changing  concept  of  the 
workshop  for  the  blind.  I  know  this  is  a 
large  subject  and  it  is  one  which  I  can¬ 
not  penetrate  very  deeply  on  this  occasion, 
but  I  should  like  at  least  to  mention  the 
renewed  consciousness  in  workshop  man¬ 
agement  of  the  workshop  as  a  bridge  to 
employment  in  industry  as  well  as  a  means 
of  evaluating  the  realities  of  an  individ¬ 
ual’s  life  and  personality  in  a  controlled 
setting. 

6.  As  a  part  of  all  the  ideas  I  have 
mentioned,  but  also  as  a  separate  entity 
with  a  vitality  of  its  own,  I  should  like 
to  mention  a  research-consciousness  which 
I  believe  is  one  of  our  most  valuable 
instruments  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
In  this  connection  I  think  it  is  appropriate 
to  call  to  your  attention  certain  of  the 
research  projects  to  which  the  Office  of 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  given  spj 
sorship.  As  I  do  so,  it  seems  appropri^ 
to  point  out  that  one  of  the  least-uncj 
stood  attributes  of  research  is  its  eleml 
of  risk.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  thi 
called  research  at  all  if  the  conclusion! 
foregone.  Granted  that  the  highest  kind! 
science  is  based  on  that  rare  thing  calij 
common  sense,  and  granted  further  tfl 
to  formulate  a  sound  and  meaningful  | 
pothesis  is  fundamental,  nevertheless,  wl| 
there  is  no  doubt  of  outcome,  there  is| 
good  reason  for  research.  But  in  this  exa 
ing  universe,  we  live  or  die  by  the  souM 
ness  of  the  research  into  which  we  f 
our  money.  And  for  this  reason  I  shoo 
like  to  call  your  attention  again  to  jj 
validity  of  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  |i 
low-visioned  in  our  optical  aids  progri 
and  the  important  products  of  the  projifc 
in  behalf  of  the  hard-of-hearing  blfc 
which  we  sponsored  jointly  with  the  jp 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Brooklji 
New  York. 

When  I  mention  the  Industrial  Home  h 
the  Blind,  I,  like  you,  think  of  one  mi 
I  should  like  to  turn  aside  a  momenta 
dip  OVR’s  colors  to  Peter  J.  Salmh 
who  for  four  years  sat  on  our  Natioa 
Advisory  Council  on  Rehabilitation  ;lc 
passed  on  projects  of  all  kinds,  not  meii) 
those  involving  the  blind.  In  this  |t 
as  in  many  others,  Mr.  Salmon  has  Hi 
most  constructive,  stalwart  and  astute.  N 

I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  whej] 
tell  you  that  neither  he  nor  OVR  is 
had  any  joy  at  any  time  in  reject^ 
research  projects;  that  our  major  pi) 
lem  is  in  arousing  the  interest  of  pecfk 
like  yourselves  in  the  possibilities  of  OR 
resources  in  this  area.  It  is  true  that  efdi 
project  goes  through  a  rigorous  examia 
tion  and  that  there  are  a  lot  of  papersitfl 
be  filled  out.  But  I  think  our  procedi  3S 
make  sense,  and  I  want  to  make  an  fi¬ 
nest  plea  that  you  master  them,  whetheDi 
not  you  have  any  immediate  research  pjfj* 
ects.  On  the  OVR  exhibit  table  is  a  desc  p- 
tion  of  how  the  project  director  should  :r- 
mulate  a  project.  Please  get  one  and  reaCi 
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ip  fiat  will  make  this  important  area  seem 
5S  formidable.  Your  clients  would  have 
id  such  to  gain  if  every  agency  represented 
ii|re  were  so  research-conscious  that  before 
li  ch  meeting  you  gave  the  most  intense 
ncentration  to  the  question  of  whether  or 
t  you  had  a  proposal  near  fruition.  This 
il  ggestion  is  quite  different  from  the  idea 
it  each  agency  should  make  a  point  of 
inging  a  proposal  to  each  meeting.  A 
od  untested  hypothesis  is  hard  to  come 
ij]',  and  for  your  own  sakes  as  well  as 
rs,  I  hope  each  project  that  comes  to  us 
11  have  had  the  most  careful  considera- 
>n  from  the  best  heads  at  your  command. 

actical  Value  of 
;monstration  Programs 

r|  At  this  point,  I  should  like  to  say  a  good 
joiird  for  the  concept  of  demonstration  in 
j|nnection  with  research  sponsored  by  the 
iblic.  We  do  not  think  our  responsibility 
jds  in  finding  out  something.  It  is  neces- 
ry  to  let  it  be  known  where  the  findings 
11  do  some  good.  The  best  example  of 
is  currently  is  a  demonstration  project 
rrelating  services  available  to  farmers, 
nducted  by  the  Alabama  Institute  for 
e  Blind.  This  project  has  demonstrated 
3  benefits  to  be  derived  by  bringing  to¬ 
other  the  services,  resources,  and  benefits 
[failable  to  farmers  which  may  be  used 
supplement  services  provided  by  voca- 
>nal  rehabilitation  in  developing  farm 
ograms  which  are  sound,  balanced  and 
oductive.  Through  this  demonstration 
ogram  we  are  putting  into  practice  bet- 
||r  ways  of  helping  blind  people  that  we 
ive  learned  through  research.  It  is  our 
>pe  that  similar  projects  throughout  the 
untry  will  be  stimulated. 

Research  is  an  endless  subject  and  here 
;ain  I  cannot  penetrate  very  deeply,  but 
would  urge  in  passing  that  we  should  all 
ve  research  plenty  of  room  to  grow,  pro- 
ded  it  gives  us  the  proper  credentials  of 
[  riousness  in  purpose.  These  are  not  al- 
lys  academic;  they  are  sometimes  that 
1-fashioned  thing  called  character  and 
certain  habit  of  thinking.  In  research, 


this  habit  of  thinking  must  include  imagi¬ 
nation.  Imagination,  I  believe  is  almost  as 
necessary  to  rehabilitation  as  that  other 
intangible  I  have  mentioned  called  money. 
It  is  this  which  makes  it  possible  for  us 
to  think  of  1939,  1959,  1979 — of  yester¬ 
day,  today,  and  tomorrow — at  one  and  the 
same  time,  comparing  each  with  each  and 
all  the  sum  of  the  three. 

A  Look  at  the  Future 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  fitting  ap¬ 
proach  to  your  deliberations  than  this  one 
which  you  have  taken.  And  I  think  it  is 
incumbent  on  each  of  us  who  speaks  at 
these  meetings  to  contribute  something  spe¬ 
cific  to  your  envisioning  of  a  better  future. 
It  is  appropriate  that  the  OVR  contribute 
something  about  people  in  relation  to  their 
work.  Therefore,  I  should  like  to  share 
with  you  something  of  what  our  staff  in 
OVR  would  like  to  see  come  to  pass  in 
the  future. 

First,  along  the  lines  of  research.  If 
not  by  1979,  then  by  another  tomorrow, 
we  certainly  hope  and  expect  that  ophthal¬ 
mic  research  will  have  greatly  reduced  both 
the  incidence  and  the  prevalence  of  blind¬ 
ness.  This  is  within  the  domain  of  our 
distinguished  partner,  the  Institute  of  Neu¬ 
rological  Diseases  and  Blindness,  which  has 
reported  sponsorship  of  important  findings 
which  will  lead  to  better  understanding  of 
glaucoma  and  association  of  arthritis  and 
uveitis,  and  has  made  certain  treatment 
advances  in  uveitis.  There  is  a  necessity 
in  this  area  to  take  an  extremely  broad 
view  of  the  possible  relation  between  all 
neurological  diseases  and  blindness.  Peo¬ 
ple  dedicated  to  this  kind  of  research  have 
a  very  great  problem  of  interpretation 
here  in  which  I  think  our  support  and 
understanding  are  needed.  On  the  OVR 
exhibit  table  some  publications  of  the 
Institute  will  be  found. 

Meanwhile,  I  want  to  point  out  the 
rather  impressive  fact  that  grants  made 
by  the  Institute,  directly  concerned  with 
diseases  of  the  eye,  total  $2,831,714  as  of 
the  fiscal  year  1958  in  a  total  of  170  re- 
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search  projects — with  146  grants  outside 
the  Institute  representing  $1,764,041,  and 
twenty-four  research  projects  inside  the  In¬ 
stitute  representing  $1,067,673. 

It  may  well  be  expected  that  the  growing 
consciousness  of  the  need  for  preventive 
medicine,  associated  with  medical  research, 
should  result  in  a  broad  attack  on  diseases 
of  the  eye  with  a  yield  in  the  area  of  pre¬ 
vention  which  we  can  hardly  anticipate.  I 
know  I  should  add  that  I  am  aware  the 
increase  of  life  span  may  well  add  to  the 
number  of  persons  blinded  by  geriatric 
eye  diseases.  But  I  am  optimistic  enough 
to  believe  this  will  be  accompanied  by 
certain  preventive  measures  we  do  not 
know  now,  just  as  we  have  a  full  cycle  of 
prevention  with  retrolental  fibroplasia. 

In  anticipation  of  the  unfolding  of  these 
events  I  would  hope  that  in  this  country, 
at  least,  we  shall  become  better  organized 
with  regard  to  these  responsibilities  and 
that  those  engaged  in  rehabilitation  of  the 
blind  may,  therefore,  be  able  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  its  primary  problems,  namely,  the 
management  of  circumstances  arising  from 
loss  of  sight.  I  would  foresee  a  future  pro¬ 
gram  of  this  kind  shaped  around  research 
which  investigated  certain  very  simple 
questions: 

1.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of  basic 
research  (not  ophthalmological)  which 
should  be  done  to  explore  whatever  means 
might  help  people  to  get  visual  sensation 
some  other  way  than  by  the  eye :  are 
there  projects  in  basic  engineering  research 
in  which  we  have  a  stake? 

2.  What  are  the  attitudes  of  the  public 
toward  the  blind  which  cause  so  large  an 
amount  of  scientific  and  unscientific  spec¬ 
ulation? 

3.  What  are  the  attitudes  of  the  blind 
toward  the  seeing,  concerning  which  we 
hear  comparatively  little? 

4.  What  kind  of  special  tools  and  in¬ 
struments  do  blind  people  need? 

5.  What  kind  of  people  are  successful 
in  work  with  the  blind? 

To  assist  with  the  achievement  of  the 
goals  suggested  by  these  questions,  we 
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envisage  a  training  program  not  mer 
in  the  counseling  of  blind  persons.  Thj 
is  an  additional  need  for  intensive  trr 
ing  of  persons  with  ancillary  professio 
skills  and  techniques  who  are  to  work  f 
time  with  the  blind,  such  as  clinical  p 
chologists  in  rehabilitation  centers  for 
blind,  social  workers  in  vocational  re 
bilitation  agencies,  shop  instructors  < 
executive-type  personnel,  paramedical  sji 
cialists,  and  others.  It  would  be  hig 
desirable  if  such  a  teaching  program  mi 
be  meshed  with  a  carefully  designed 
search  study  of  personal  requirements 
successful  work  with  the  blind. 

Very  similar  to  this,  but  separate  <! 
distinct,  is  the  need  for  better  train 
of  specialists  in  the  ancillary  profess! 
which  are  not  engaged  full-time  in  w 
for  the  blind,  but  are  called  upon  to  5: 
tain  blind  rehabilitation  as  consultants  ; 
in  other  capacities,  as  is  the  case  with 
medical  profession  and  the  clergy. 

Certain  intangible  realities  are  invol 


with  the  physical  realities  of  blindi 
which  require  planned  and  logical  obsei 
tion.  It  is  the  opinion  of  our  staff  t 
no  one  science  should  dominate  tl 
studies,  which  depend  on  synthesis  of 
products  of  such  sciences  as  sociok 
psychology,  biostatistics  and  the  like,  1 
in  balance  through  intelligent  and  syirj 
thetic  administration. 

There  are  doubtless  many  other  lessji 
to  be  learned  from  those  who  have  g 
before  us  in  the  field  of  work  with 
blind,  and  I  know  that  many  of  you  1 
taken  advantage  of  opportunities  to  d  ^ 
into  these  matters.  In  any  case,  let  us 
conscious  that  a  lot  of  people  have 
working  hard  for  a  long  time  to  prod! 
some  of  the  opportunities  now  within 
grasp.  Let  us  take  care  to  use  these  opj 


tunities  to  the  full  and  to  consider  ev! 


possible  means  of  improving  them  by 
work.  Especially  let  us  have  the  utn 
respect  for  that  constellation  of  fo 
moving  in  a  certain  direction  which 
taken  the  name  of  rehabilitation.  For 
that  constellation  is  the  hope  which  is  L 
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Services  to  the  Blind 
in  Historical  Perspective 


What  is  to  be  done  about  the  blind,  this 
minute  minority  among  us  who  —  when¬ 
ever  encountered  —  make  us  so  uncom¬ 
fortable,  make  us  feel  so  guilty,  hostile  and 
afraid  ? 

Services  for  the  blind  have  grown  from 
two  distinct  sources :  the  blind  person’s  need 
for  help  and  the  sighted  person’s  need  to 
help  him.  We  are  seeking  convergence  and 
merger  of  these  parallel  needs  for  the  mu¬ 
tual  benefit  of  society  and  its  blind  mem¬ 
bers,  but  complete  realization  of  this  ideal 
remains  an  objective  for  the  future. 

Through  the  ages,  the  interaction  of  these 
two  needs  has  crystallized  a  two-sided  at¬ 
titude  which  permeates  services  provided 
for  and  used  by  blind  people.  This  attitude 
has  grown  out  of  the  reaction  to  blindness 
of  both  sighted  and  blind  persons.  To  iso¬ 
late  and  verbalize  this  attitude  is  to  over¬ 
simplify,  but  in  searching  for  basic  con¬ 
tinuity,  the  audacious  attempt  is  made. 

“What  is  to  be  done  about  the  blind?” 
and  “What  are  you  going  to  do  to  help  us, 
to  understand  our  needs  and  problems?” 
are  the  two  reactions,  verbalized.  Taking 
the  sighted  reaction  first,  it  is  expressed  in 
the  baffling  question,  “What  is  to  be  done 
about  the  blind?”  The  dynamic  element 
in  the  attitude  is  at  a  much  deeper  level 
of  unconsciousness:  “.  .  .  this  minute 
minority  among  us  who  —  whenever  en¬ 
countered  —  make  us  so  uncomfortable, 
make  us  feel  so  guilty,  hostile  and  afraid.” 

Recognition  that  this  reaction  is  one  of 

Mr.  Upshaw,  director  of  social  services  at  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  presented  this 
paper  at  the  1959  AAWB  convention  held  at 
Detroit  in  July. 


McAllister  c.  upshaw 

the  most  difficult  problems  of  blindness 
may  not  be  as  new  as  is  sometimes  be¬ 
lieved,  but  gaining  frank  and  general 
acceptance  of  the  problem  is  an  important 
task  ahead.  The  suggestion  is  now  offered 
that  the  same  reaction  has  been  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  an  active  element  in  attempts 
to  cope  with  the  problems  of  blindness 
which  include  this  hardest  of  them  all,  the 
problem  the  reaction  itself  presents. 

It  is  because  the  reaction  to  blindness 
has  been  a  substantial  and  continuing  part 
of  the  problem  and  at  the  same  time  has 
played  a  controlling  role  in  the  search  for 
solution  that  it  is  used  here  as  a  point  of 
reference  in  “placing  today’s  picture  of 
services  to  the  blind  in  historical  perspec¬ 
tive.” 

But  first,  a  little  closer  look  at  the  nature 
of  this  reaction,  its  meaning  and  effect: 

1.  Escape  into  Distortion 

One  of  its  principal  characteristics  is  the 
attempt  it  generates  in  the  individual  to 
escape  from  it  by  altering  its  meaning.  It 
is  individually  intolerable  and  socially  un¬ 
acceptable.  For  example,  hostility  toward 
the  blind  is  unthinkable;  therefore,  hostil¬ 
ity  often  becomes  excessive  concern,  over¬ 
protection  and  pity. 

Attempting  to  escape  the  reaction  results 
also  in  imbalance  of  emphasis,  with  perhaps 
too  much  focus  on  the  physical  effects  of 
blindness  and  certainly  far  too  little  on  the 
emotional  reaction. 

Stemming  from  the  hostility,  the  eager¬ 
ness  to  buy  off  the  guilt  feeling,  is  the 
misappropriation  of  responsibility  for  the 
individual,  or  the  anxious“  let  me  do  it  for 
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you”  reaction.  This  readily  falls  in  with 
the  regressive  tendency  of  many  blind  peo¬ 
ple  to  displace  more  and  more  responsibil¬ 
ity.  Yet  no  one  can  with  much  accuracy 
anticipate  or  interpret  the  real  needs  and 
resources  of  another.  Unless  blocked  by 
such  abortive  attempt,  however,  the  profes¬ 
sional  worker  can  help  the  individual  de¬ 
fine  and  interpret  his  own  needs  and 
resources. 

2.  Fear  of  Difference 

Most  basic  of  all  in  the  reaction  to  blind¬ 
ness  is  the  element  which  is  such  a  potent 
factor  at  the  root  of  most  interpersonal 
problems — the  feeling  that  in  and  of  itself, 
difference  is  something  shameful— a  dif¬ 
ference  of  race,  of  religion;  a  difference 
of  thinking,  feeling,  reacting;  a  difference 
of  values;  the  difference  of  blindness.  The 
assumption  that  the  different  must  be 
wrong — the  fear  of  the  unknown — perhaps 
dates  from  the  time  when  the  stranger  was 
more  apt  to  be  hostile  than  friendly;  but 
how  long  must  it  persist  as  a  major  dis¬ 
turbance  in  human  relationships  when  it 
long  ago  ceased  to  be  necessary  for  self- 
preservation?  Whether  our  culture  pro¬ 
duces  individuals  so  vulnerable  and  afraid 
is  too  large  a  question  to  consider  here. 

For  whatever  cause,  society  places  a 
high  premium  on  conformity.  Blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  this  society  have  their  natural  needs, 
just  as  anyone  else,  and  acquire  prevailing 
values  from  the  same  culture  and  by  the 
same  process  of  interacting  with  the  en¬ 
vironment.  The  need  to  conform  is  one  of 
the  generally  acquired  values,  and  evolves 
from  the  more  specific  need  for  approval, 
acceptance,  love.  But  along  with  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  this  need  to  conform,  the  blind 
man’s  daily  experience — in  an  environment 
where  values,  aptitudes  and  capacities  are 
measured  by  standards  evolved  by  and  for 
the  sighted — teaches  that  blindness  is  a 
difference  which  makes  conformity  infi¬ 
nitely  more  difficult  and  sometimes  impos¬ 
sible.  The  most  common  means  of  ad¬ 
justing  to  the  inevitable  conflict  are 
over-aggression  and  over-anxiety  to  please 


or  propitiate;  aggression  and  appeasement, 
two  sides  of  the  same  coin. 

The  problem  of  blindness  is  individual  j 
and  can  be  understood  only  through  com¬ 
prehension  of  the  individual’s  interaction 
with  his  environment. 

“The  blind,”  then,  have  many  problems; 
but  the  most  difficult  and  only  element 
common  to  all  is  the  emotional  problem 
inherent  in  and  created  by  the  reaction  to 
blindness.  For  perspective,  the  problem  is 
presented  in  five  stages  of  historical  de¬ 
velopment,  with  the  sixth  reserved  for  a 
hopeful  look  into  the  future. 

For  this  purpose,  return  to  the  attitude 
reflected  in  the  question,  “What  is  to  be 
done  about  the  blind?”  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  its  dynamic  meaning  may  be 
more  accurately  expressed:  “What  can  be i 
done  to  reduce  our  discomfort,  to  buy  off? 
our  guilt,  to  cope  with  our  hostility  which 
is  socially  unacceptable  and  so  intolerable! 
to  ourselves,  to  escape  from  self -concern  ? 

1.  Noblesse  Oblige:  historically,  one  of 
the  first  methods  of  handling  the  problem 
was  to  ignore  it,  and  the  means  used  was 
the  individual  giving  of  alms.  Nothing  was 
done  about  the  basic  problem  of  the  blind 
man.  He  continued  an  outcast,  isolated 
from  society,  marked  and  set  apart  by  his 
difference,  with  no  outlet  for  his  gregarious 
needs  except  to  seek  out  other  people  simi 
larly  marked  and  isolated. 

2.  The  Poor  Law:  In  the  second  stage 
society  took  collective  note  of  financial 
needs  of  the  blind — together  with  “sturdy 
beggars” — but  the  underlying  attitude  was 
unchanged,  the  effects  little  modified.  (And 
of  course,  individual  giving  of  alms  per¬ 
sists  today  as  one  means  of  coping  with 
the  painful  reaction  to  blindness.) 

3.  “Let  Them  Eat  Cake”:  The  uncom 
fortable  reaction  remained  too  strong  for 
assuagement  by  such  meager  means.  Spo¬ 
radically  the  blind  were  introduced  to  the 
tea-and-cookie  era,  the  period  of  occasional 
charity  and  bounty  .  .  .  “Mitigate  their 
misery”  .  .  .  “Be  kind  to  them”  .  . 
“Entertain  them.”  It  is  to  this  period  I  feel 
that  we  point  with  too  frequent  scorn,  and 
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we  do  this,  partly  at  least,  to  cover  fear 
that  we  have  not  gone  as  far  beyond  it  as 
we  could  wish.  Regardless  of  the  unchanged 
basic  attitude,  there  was  beginning  recog¬ 
nition  that  blind  persons  do  have  needs 
other  than  for  bread.  Without  this  recog¬ 
nition,  the  fourth  stage  must  have  been 
much  longer  coming. 

4.  Dont  Beg;  Make  Brooms:  “What  is 
to  be  done  about  the  blind?”  The  guilt, 
hostility  and  fear  were  still  intolerable,  the 
“pity”  too  great  to  bear.  “Keep  them  busy” 
.  .  .  “Educate  them”  .  .  .  “Find  occupations 
for  them”  .  .  .  And  lo!  “the  blind”  could 
read  with  their  fingers,  could  tune  pianos 
and  make  brooms,  occupations  not  un¬ 
known  today.  Again,  I  do  not  intend  to 
heap  scorn,  for  this  was  necessary  transi¬ 
tion.  It  provided  opportunity,  however 
limited,  to  demonstrate  productive  capacity. 
Without  this  opportunity,  blind  people 
might  still  be  swallowing  pride,  anger  and 
resentment,  bowing  the  head,  simulating 
gratitude  in  the  period  of  noblesse  oblige. 

5.  Not  Substance  but  a  Shadow:  Small 
but  dramatic,  this  demonstration  of  indi¬ 
vidual  capacity — so  dramatic,  in  fact,  we 
wonder  today  that  it  did  not  lead  directly 
and  at  once  to  the  sixth  phase  next  dis¬ 
cussed;  but  another  intermediate  step  re¬ 
mained  :  enthusiastic,  sometimes  zealous 
manipulation  of  the  environment — manip¬ 
ulation  by  the  dedicated  sighted  friends  of 
“the  blind.”  An  unmitigated  error?  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  say  so,  but  certainly  a 
diluted  blessing.  Yet  not  without  good 
effects,  too  many  and  too  well  known  to 
enumerate  here.  At  first  glance  we  may  be 
inclined  to  say  that  these  many  good  effects 
represent  the  most  important  achievement 
of  this  fifth  period — increased  opportunity 
for  the  individual;  further  and  far  more 
convincing  demonstration  of  the  blind 
man’s  capacities — but  after  all,  this  was 
just  more  of  the  same,  no  matter  how  grat¬ 
ifying.  There  is  something  much  more 
significant.  Historically  speaking,  it  is  a 
far  more  potent  factor  in  the  evolvement  of 
services  to  the  blind.  Out  of  the  struggle 
to  manipulate  the  environment  has  come 


beginning  recognition  of  that  basic  prob¬ 
lem  that  has  always  been  there:  the  prevail¬ 
ing,  ill-defined,  uncomprehended  image  of 
blindness  and  the  reaction  to  it  rather  than 
to  the  individual  the  blind  man  remains; 
the  understanding  that  what  is  involved  is 
not  only  the  sighted  reaction  to  this  image, 
but  the  blind  man’s  as  well,  and  the  inter¬ 
action  of  the  two. 

6.  To  Change  the  Focus:  I  believe  this 
brings  us  to  about  where  we  are  in  1959. 
For  my  part,  I  think  there  may  still  be  too 
prevalent  a  feeling  that  the  basic  problem 
will  eventually  be  solved  for  the  blind  by 
general  manipulation  of  the  sighted  en¬ 
vironment.  Without  belittling  benefits  thus 
gained  or  denying  that  others  are  still  to  be 
realized,  I  must  regard  them  as  means  to 
an  end,  and  except  as  such,  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  they  can  modify  the  basic  problem 
inherent  in  the  attitude,  “What  is  to  be 
done  about  the  blind?”  More  recognition, 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  and  a  more  direct  approach  to  its  solu¬ 
tion  are  what  I  see,  from  this  historical 
perspective,  as  the  imminent,  logical  pro¬ 
gression. 

The  Goal:  Self-understanding 

At  present,  then,  we  perhaps  still  find 
too  much  lingering  of  the  old  concept  that 
solutions  are  to  be  found  through  influ¬ 
encing  the  environment  for  the  blind.  This 
is  largely  a  matter  of  primary  emphasis,  and 
what  seems  indicated  is  not  less  intensive 
focus  on  “what  the  general  public  should 
know  about  blindness”  but  far  more  in¬ 
tensive  focus  on  what  the  individual  should 
know  about  his  own  blindness  and  its  mean¬ 
ing  to  him.  It  is  encouraging  to  see  a 
greater  trend  toward  the  concept  of  the 
individual’s  responsibility  to  use  his  own 
resources  to  cope  with  his  own  and  his 
environment’s  reaction  to  his  blindness;  to 
consider  limitations  of  blindness  along  with 
others  within  which  he  must  find  his  own 
way  to  function. 

Blindness  does  make  differences  which 
cannot  reasonably  be  ignored,  but  the  dif¬ 
ferences  themselves  are  not  the  same  for 
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two  individuals,  nor  do  they  constitute 
the  basic  problem.  The  basic  problem  is  to 
be  traced  more  directly  to  the  individual’s 
mode  of  relating  to  key  figures  in  his  life 
and  to  the  generally  prevailing  attitude 
that  differences  are  shameful  things  to  be 
concealed  or  denied.  In  part,  the  task  ahead 
is  to  help  the  individual  define  and  under¬ 
stand  his  differences  and  to  accept  them 
when  they  are  a  part  of  his  reality,  to 
define  his  needs  and  comprehend  his  re¬ 
sources  to  meet  them  so  that  he  can  make 
his  own  valid  choices  to  come  to  terms 
with  himself  and  with  his  environment. 

When  our  work  becomes  thus  focused, 
many  present  warm  issues  of  long  standing 
may  be  seen  as  largely  synthetic — for  in¬ 
stance,  the  old  and  frequently  debated  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  social  integration  is  or  is 
not  socially  desirable,  or  whether  it  is  or 
is  not  possible;  for  it  will  be  found  that 
no  ready-made  objective  can  be  imposed 
upon  the  individual.  He  can  use  his  re¬ 
sources  to  move  toward  this  or  any  other 
objectives  which  satisfy  him.  Blindness  is 
not  a  factor  which  standardizes  human 
needs  or  which  alters  the  individual’s 
sources  of  basic  satisfaction. 

The  Answers  Lie 
Beyond  Specific  Services 

Specific,  concrete  services  are  needed  as 
tools  and  aids;  but  deeper  answers  are  not 
to  be  found  in  more  and  more  service. 
Such  anticipation,  especially  when  services 
are  sparse  and  irregularly  gapped,  too  fre¬ 
quently  results  in  the  depressing  experience 
of  leading  the  blind  client  with  a  joyful 
noise  through  a  labyrinth  of  blind  alleys 
to  a  smooth,  blank  wall  of  appalling  frus¬ 
tration.  Surely  a  part  of  the  reason  for  this 
sad  spectacle  is  that  the  client  has  done 
nothing  about  his  basic  problem  lodged  in 
the  meaning  to  him  of  his  blindness.  When 
this  is  so,  the  problem  of  its  meaning  re¬ 
mains  with  him,  untouched  and  unknown. 
He  still  wonders,  “Where  do  I  go  from 
here?”  His  feeling  is  unabated  that  he 
does  not  belong  and  cannot  go  on  alone, 
even  that  gains  made  are  insubstantial, 


without  meaning,  or  that  they  will  sliji 
away.  He  sometimes  feels  thrust  into  a 
precarious  niche ;  now,  with  his  need  for  i 
relief,  he  can  blame  the  professional  worker 
for  his  discomfort.  And  this  blame  is  not 
wholly  undeserved,  for  the  blind  individual 
has  not  experienced  his  right  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  himself. 

Nowadays  we  so  readily  recognize  that 
the  right  and  increasing  necessity  to  be  | 
responsible  is  a  part  of  the  process  of 
growth.  We  know  the  frequent  tendency ; 
of  blind  people  to  become  fixated  or  to 
regress  to  earlier  levels  of  dependency.  One  j 
of  the  things  we  accept  as  a  part  of  sound 
rehabilitation  is  the  urgent  need  to  help 
the  blind  client’s  relatives  and  friends  give 
realistic  respect  to  his  individual  needs,  one  j 
of  which  we  hope  is  his  need  for  self- 
reliance.  We  well  know  the  process  of  re¬ 
gression,  the  tyranny  of  expectation  a 
blind  person  can  establish  over  those  near 
to  him.  This  is  a  reversal  of  the  healthy  s 
process  of  growth,  for  his  expectation  be¬ 
come  greater  and  theirs  less,  until  he  is 
actually  observed  as  the  living  figure  of 
helpless  blindness. 

It  is  a  vital  part  of  the  professional  work¬ 
er’s  role  to  help  the  client  find  or  rediscover 
his  more  compatible  self-image  so  that  he 
can  make  this  a  reality.  When  he  com¬ 
prehends  this  image  and  his  needs,  he  is 
the  best  possible  interpreter  of  himself.  In 
any  event,  he  must  eventually  carry  this 
responsibility  himself,  just  as  any  other  i 
person  must,  and  just  as  with  any  other 
person,  the  quality  of  his  ability  to  interpret  j 
himself  will  measure  the  degree  of  his  sat¬ 
isfaction.  When  he  reduces  his  blindness  i 
to  its  proper  proportion  in  his  pattern  of ! 
living  and  relating  to  others,  he  can  make ! 
responsible  use  of  concrete  services  to  over¬ 
come  or  compensate  for  the  physical  limita-  j 
tions.  Certainly  these  are  severe  enough  ) 
to  require  the  entire  effort  of  the  entire 
person,  but  who  is  without  limitations? 

It  is  not  enough  to  warn  relatives  not  to 
move  furniture  without  telling  the  blind 
member,  or  to  instruct  them  in  how  to 
guide  and  seat  him.  They  must  know  from 
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him  what  are  his  needs  and  expectations 
just  as  they  would  need  to  know  if  he 
were  not  blind.  The  professional  role  is 
primarily  to  help  the  blind  person  to  find 
the  real  needs  and  limits  which  stem  from 
and  are  fixed  by  his  blindness,  to  accept 
and  compensate  for  them  within  his  ability 
to  do  so,  just  as  he  must  do  in  the  case 
of  his  other  needs  and  limits;  to  find  his 
own  way  to  convey  to  others  his  under¬ 
standing  that  the  limitation  of  blindness 
is  not  a  total  thing. 

Blindness  and  the  Total  Person 

For  our  part,  we  work  within  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  our  clients  have  certain  resources 
— inner  and  outer — to  be  used;  that  they 
may  be  adequate  or  inadequate;  that  in 
some  instances,  maximum  use  of  resources 
will  be  insufficient  to  achieve  the  ideal  in 
socially  desirable  goals,  for  some  indi¬ 
viduals  are  so  severely  limited  that  normal 


self-reliance  is  out  of  the  question.  But 
first  we  must  know  that  this  is  the  case 
and  understand  why  before  we  are  more 
competent  than  the  man  in  the  street  to 
play  a  key  role  in  planning  how  best  to 
compensate  for  irreparable  deficiencies. 

It  appears  that  some  charge  must  be 
made  for  blindness,  but  I  do  not  believe 
we  yet  know  how  to  appraise  it.  I  feel  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  belief  that  we  have  begun 
to  move  more  consciously  and  perceptively 
to  gain  that  knowledge  through  more  real 
involvement  of  the  individual.  The  reaction 
to  blindness  is  easy  to  exploit,  but  I  think 
we  have  learned  that  the  deeper  satisfaction 
is  to  be  found  in  the  hard,  individual 
process  of  self-realization  and  self-interpre¬ 
tation. 

This,  then,  is  the  problem  the  blind 
person  has  in  common  with  all  humanity. 
His  blindness  is  only  one  of  many  factors 
which  fix  his  outer  limits. 


Toward  a  Functional 
Definition  of  Blindness 

MILTON  D.  GRAHAM,  Ph.D. 


A  RECENT  ANNOUNCEMENT  by  the  federal 
government  makes  it  necessary  to  evaluate 
critically  two  definitions  of  blindness.  On 
June  12,  1959,  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  released  to  the  press 
an  announcement  that  said  in  part: 

Not  counting  military  personnel  or  civilians 
in  mental  or  other  long-term  institutions,  the 
American  people  had,  all  told,  about  24,000,000 
impairments  during  the  twelve  months  July  1957 
through  June  1958.  .  .  .  This  was  the  finding  in 
the  latest  of  a  series  of  published  statistical  re¬ 
ports  issued  by  the  U.  S.  National  Health  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  Public  Health  Service.  .  .  .  Blindness 
— defined  in  this  report  as  the  inability  to  read 
ordinary  newsprint  even  with  help  of  glasses — 
was  reported  for  an  estimated  960,000  people, 
a  rate  of  5.7  per  1,000  persons.  In  addition, 
2,064,000  people  were  reported  to  have  visual 

Dr.  Graham  is  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Re¬ 
search  and  Statistics  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind. 


impairments  less  severe  than  blindness,  the  rate 
being  12.3  per  1,000.  .  .  .  The  figures  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  continuing  nationwide  house¬ 
hold  interviewing  conducted  for  the  Public 
Health  Service  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census  with  a  representative  sample  of  the 
population.  The  information  recorded  about  in¬ 
dividuals  is  confidential  and  only  statistical 
totals  are  published. 

The  new  report  is  Impairments,  by  Type,  Sex 
and  Age,  United  States,  July  1957 — June  1958, 
Public  Health  Service  Publication  No.  584-B9. 
Copies  are  for  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.C.,  at  twenty-five  cents  a  copy. 

This  report  of  the  U.S.  National  Health 
Survey,1  which  will  undoubtedly  receive 
wide  circulation,  on  the  face  of  it  seems 
to  contradict  the  definition  of  blindness 
recognized  in  Title  X  (Grants  to  States 
for  Aid  to  the  Blind)  of  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Act,  a  definition  that  was  recommended 
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by  the  Section  of  Ophthalmology  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  Using  this 
definition,  and  a  detailed  method  of  calcu¬ 
lation,  Hurlin2  arrived  at  an  estimated 
rate  of  prevalence  of  blindness  for  the  total 
United  States  in  1952  of  1.98  per  1,000 
population.  Applying  this  rate  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  population  of  continental  United 
States  in  1959  gives  an  estimate  of  about 
350,000  blind  persons. 

This  seemingly  wide  discrepancy  is  in 
fact  not  contradictory  when  the  different 
purposes  of  the  two  definitions  are  exam¬ 
ined.  The  definition  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  is  an  economic 
definition  of  blindness.  The  National  Health 
Survey  definition  implies  a  functional 
definition  of  blindness.  One  is  concerned 
with  the  economic  condition  of  blind  per¬ 
sons;  it  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  depression 
of  the  1930s  and  the  social  security  philos¬ 
ophy  of  meeting  need.  The  other  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  public  health  criteria  and  the 
very  recent  emphasis  on  the  total  per¬ 
formance  of  an  impaired  individual.3 

Before  pointing  out  the  very  important 
implications  of  these  two  approaches,  it 
needs  to  be  said  that  there  has  never  been 
a  scientifically  conducted  survey  of  the 
blind  population.  Hurlin  said  in  1938: 
“The  enumeration  of  blind  persons  in  con¬ 
nection  with  population  census  was  not 
satisfactory  and  could  not  be  relied  upon 
as  producing  dependable  statistics  of  the 
blind.”75’  p- 74  The  estimates  of  the  blind 
population  and  their  characteristics  from 
1830  to  1930  were  provided  by  the  ten- 
year  census  of  the  country.  Of  the  eleven 
such  censuses,  the  census  of  1880  is  ac¬ 
knowledged  as  probably  the  most  thorough 
and  accurate  with  respect  to  the  blind 
population.4’  p13  It  established  the  rate 
of  one  per  1,000,  generally  used  until 
1938. 5 

The  reasons  for  the  gross  inaccuracies  of 
past  estimates  have  been  frequently  set 
forth.6  Among  them  is  the  fact  that  certain 
segments  of  the  blind  population  have  gen¬ 
erally  been  underestimated :  the  very  young, 
the  females  under  thirty,  the  institutional¬ 


ized,  those  economically  independent,  and 
those  wholly  dependent  on  relatives  or 
friends.  These  underestimations  were  gen¬ 
erally  due  to  faulty  techniques  of  data- 
collection,  which  was  often  done  by  corre¬ 
spondence  with  persons  whose  names  were  J 
provided  by  agencies.  In  the  early  1930s, 
when  there  was  a  great  deal  of  concern 
about  standardizing  the  economic  definition 
of  blindness,7  recommendations  were  made 
about  the  varying  degrees  of  blindness  “to 
indicate  differences  which  have  a  real  sig¬ 
nificance  in  determining  the  tasks  which 
an  individual  can  perform.”8 

Inevitably,  with  attention  being  directed  i 
toward  purely  medical  findings,  there  began 
to  be  questions  about  the  efficiency  with 
which  the  partially  sighted  person  used 
what  vision  he  had  left.  This  concern  with 
visual  efficiency  became  more  pronounced 
during  World  War  II  when  many  disabled 
persons  were  hired  in  war  plants;  their: 
excellent  performance  gave  impetus  to  re¬ 
habilitation  services  and  optical  aids  pro¬ 
grams.  The  enactment  of  the  Barden- 
La  Follette  Act  of  1943  (Public  Law  113, 
Seventy-eighth  Congress)  established  many  i 
new  services  in  rehabilitation  and  training 
and  encouraged  the  revealing  of  hitherto 
undisclosed  portions  of  the  blind  popula¬ 
tion.9  Also,  Sanders’  study  of  1943 10 
estimated  that  two -thirds  to  three-fourths 
of  all  blindness  was  preventable;  he  spoke, 
too,  of  the  positive  gains  to  be  realized 
through  vocational  guidance  and  training, 
as  well  as  the  occupational  and  social  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  traumatically  blind.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  plead  that  preven¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  “will  net  valuable 
social  returns.” 

Studies  by  ophthalmologists  on  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  optical  aids  in  bringing  up 
low  vision  to  usable  visual  efficiency  began 
appearing  in  the  1950s.  Fonda,11  Esbin,13 
and  others  told  of  the  great  technical  ad¬ 
vances  made  in  low-vision  aids.  The  most 
recent  study  (at  this  writing  awaiting  pub- ! 
lication  in  the  American  Journal  of  Oph¬ 
thalmology)  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Hoover  of  Baltimore,  Maryland.13  He 
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reported  on  the  841  patients  in  seven 
low-vision  clinics,  with  data  on  type  of 
patient,  eye  pathology,  visual  acuity,  vis¬ 
ual  need,  and  success  of  increasing  acuity 
with  visual  aids.  All  patients  had  sought 
the  clinic;  median  length  of  blindness  was 
eight  to  twenty  years;  the  group  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  male.  Most  were  able  to  travel 
without  a  companion  and  listed  reading  as 
their  primary  visual  need.  One  group  with 
certain  eye  conditions  seemed  to  be  more 
amenable  to  improvement  of  acuity,  with 
an  average  of  52  per  cent  of  the  cases 
improved.  The  other  group  average  was  36 
per  cent.  For  both  groups  the  rate  of  onset 
of  poor  vision  was  over  ten  years.  This 
suggests  that  earlier  treatment  might  have 
yielded  much  greater  returns. 

Two  characteristics  of  the  population  of 
the  Hoover  report  need  to  be  emphasized: 

1)  the  patients  sought  help  themselves,  and 

2)  their  rate  of  onset  (more  than  ten  years) 
probably  meant  that  they  had  made  some 
psychosocial  adjustments  to  their  blindness. 
This  latter  factor  has  had  to  be  seriously 
contended  with  by  others:  “The  patient’s 
motivation  has  been  found  to  be  one  of 
the  determining  factors  in  his  successful 
use  of  optical  aids,”  Esbin  said  in 
1957. 12,  p-4  “Motivation  and  intelligence 
are  the  paramount  factors  for  a  successful 
correction,”  Fonda  said  in  1956. 14,  p-3 
The  Veterans  Administration  Program 
Guide  on  Blind  Rehabilitation14  says: 

It  is  of  very  great  importance  in  the  case  of 
the  partially  seeing  patient  to  determine  exactly 
what  he  sees  and  under  what  conditions.  This 
cannot  be  truly  portrayed  by  opthalmological 
measurement  alone.  Actual  experience  is  also 
necessary  with  the  patient  in  action.  Since  all 
visual  difficulties  are  highly  traumatic,  a  great 
deal  of  tact  and  time  are  required  in  doing  this, 
and  the  individual  approach  to  the  individual 
patient  is  of  very  great  importance. 

In  the  Pine  Brook  Report,  published  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in 
1952,  the  term  “psycho-visual  efficiency” 
was  used  for  the  first  time  to  describe 
motivational  factors  as  well  as  medical 
factors  that  make  for  efficient  use  of 
residual  vision. 

All  of  these  developments  were  within 


the  limits  set  by  the  economic  definition 
of  blindness,  i.e.,  a  condition  correctible 
to  20/200  or  less.  The  National  Health 
Survey’s  functional  definition  of  blindness 
has  no  such  restrictions:  if  a  person  func¬ 
tions  as  a  person  without  normal  sight 
(i.e.  ability  to  read  newsprint),  he  is  from 
this  viewpoint  blind,  whether  or  not  he 
considers  himself  a  blind  person.  Hurlin, 
in  his  1953  study,  recognized  that  many 
persons  within  the  margin  of  economic 
blindness  as  defined  would  not  be  enumer¬ 
ated  as  such: 

Many  persons  who  have  such  marginal  defects 
do  not  consider  themselves  as  blind  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  come  to  the  attention  of  the  enumer¬ 
ator  or  case  finder  in  any  practicable  procedure 
of  enumeration  or  registration  of  blind  persons. 
Thus  the  reservation  should  be  made  that  the 
present  estimates  are  presumed  to  represent 
persons  who  are  blind  within  the  definition  of 
economic  blindness  and  who  recognize  an  ef¬ 
fective  handicap,  or  those  who  are  effectively 
visually  handicapped  to  this  extent.  2>  p-7 

The  U.S.  National  Health  Survey  has 
undoubtedly  included  in  its  estimated  fig¬ 
ure  a  very  large  number  of  persons  who  do 
not  recognize  as  blindness  the  handicap 
that  prevents  them  from  reading  news¬ 
paper  print  even  with  glasses.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  large 
number  of  housewives  (326,000)  called 
blind  by  the  National  Health  Survey  prob¬ 
ably  need  only  proper  optical  aids.  It  is 
also  likely  that  many  of  them  could  have 
their  visual  acuity  improved  sufficiently  to 
read  newsprint  if  their  reluctance  to  wear 
glasses  were  overcome.  This  can  be  fairly 
called  a  national  health  problem. 

What  now  needs  to  be  done  is  to  explore 
the  implications  that  the  functional  defi¬ 
nition  of  blindness  has  for  work  in  the 
field  of  services  for  blind  persons.  Research 
should  be  undertaken  to  relate  the  two 
definitions  to  each  other  in  a  completely 
meaningful  way.  If  persons  designated  as 
blind  in  the  functional  sense  could  be  lo¬ 
cated  and  questioned  further,  in  lay  lan¬ 
guage,  as  to  the  nature  of  their  handicap 
and  their  appreciation  of  it,  much  useful 
insight  might  be  gained.  Such  persons 
might  well  at  first  resist  an  ophthalmic 
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examination  with  its  implications  of  im¬ 
pairment.  The  immediate  task  appears  to 
be  to  devise  in  lay  language  a  reasonably 
accurate  approximation  of  the  medical 
terms  used  in  defining  economic  blindness. 
As  a  beginning,  the  work  of  the  Committee 
on  Central  Statistics  of  the  Blind  of  the 
1930s15  needs  to  be  subjected  to  experi¬ 
mental  testing.  The  experience  of  ophthal¬ 
mologists  with  low-vision  patients  who  have 


successfully  increased  their  visual  efficiency 
needs  to  be  drawn  on  for  guidance,  espe¬ 
cially  the  data  collected  by  Hoover  which 
needs  to  be  carefully  studied. 

One  thing  is  certain:  the  definition  of 
blindness  which  has  been  used  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Health  Survey  must  be  dealt  with. 
It  is  best  to  get  on  with  the  work  that  will 
explain  it  and  relate  it  to  our  national 
health  needs  in  the  field  of  blindness. 
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The  Blind  Adolescent 
in  a  Seeing  World 


ithin  THE  AREA  of  the  personal  adjust- 
ent  of  the  blind,  problems  of  the  blind 
lolescent  have  in  recent  years  received 
creased  attention.  The  surveys  by  Roger 
.  Barker  and  his  associates1  and  by 
erthold  Lowenfeld8  have  reviewed  the 
terature  up  to  1954.  Both  came  to  the 
inclusion  that  the  results  of  the  avail - 
Dle  studies  are  ambiguous  and  frequently 
mtradictory.  Since  then  important  work 
as  been  going  on  at  the  University  of 
ochester  under  the  supervision  of  Emory 
.  Cowen  which  promises  significant  find- 
igs  on  the  relationship  between  parental 
nderstanding  and  parental  attitudes,  and 
lie  adjustment  of  visually  handicapped 
dolescents. 

Most  findings  of  available  research 
udies  indicate  that  blind  adolescents  as 
group  show  a  somewhat  higher  inci- 
ence  of  personal  and  social  maladjust- 
lent  than  seeing  groups.  The  studies 
ave  concentrated  either  upon  finding 
diether  there  are  any  differences  in  per- 
onality  and  adjustment  between  blind 
nd  seeing  adolescents,  or  upon  examin- 
ng  what  influence  parental  and  environ- 
nental  attitudes  have  on  blind  adoles- 
ents.  These  attitudes  may  well  be  the 
nost  important  elements  in  causing  any 
lifferences  which  were  found  between 
>lind  and  seeing  adolescents,  but  there 
ire  also  other  factors  which  may  play  a 
ole.  This  has  been  indicated  by  Barker;2 
Tt  is  clear  that  there  is  no  univocal  rela- 
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tionship  between  optical  capacity  and  so¬ 
cial  behavior  and  personality.  This  does 
not  mean,  however,  that  visual  impair¬ 
ment  has  only  physical  effects.  It  means 
that  we  cannot  move  directly  from  phys¬ 
ical  data  and  concepts  to  molar  psycho¬ 
logical  phenomena.” 

Raskin  and  Weller9  reviewed  the  stud¬ 
ies  current  in  1953  and  found  that  they 
“reveal  a  distinct  shift  toward  a  more 
functional  emphasis,  so  that  many  of  the 
investigations  are  concerned  with  the  fac¬ 
tors  that  underlie  adjustment  and  with 
the  effectiveness  of  procedures  designed  to 
improve  the  adjustment  of  blind  persons. 
Problems  like  ‘Are  the  blind  less  well- 
adjusted  than  the  sighted?,’  which  have 
questionable  usefulness,  seem  to  be  giv¬ 
ing  way  to  issues  such  as  ‘What  makes  a 
blind  person  maladjusted?’  and  ‘What 
are  the  effective  ways  of  improving  ad¬ 
justment?,’  which  have  greater  signifi¬ 
cance  both  practically  and  theoretically.” 

The  observations  which  will  be  made 
here  are  in  answer  to  the  question,  “What 
makes  a  blind  person  maladjusted?,”  and 
will  relate  to  blind  adolescents  specifi¬ 
cally.  These  observations  are  the  result 
of  experiences  with  blind  adolescents, 
and  they  will  give  some  of  the  reasons 
why  blindness  itself,  as  a  sensory  handi¬ 
cap,  may  contribute  to  any  differences 
found  by  research  between  blind  and 
seeing  adolescents  in  their  self-concept, 
their  adjustment,  their  attitudes,  and  their 
interrelationships. 

Adolescence  is  a  time  of  radical 
changes  for  the  individual  in  the  physi¬ 
cal,  emotional,  and  social  aspects  of  his 
life.  In  searching  for  a  description  of 
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what  goes  on  normally  during  this  phase, 
I  found  a  very  concise  and  lucid  one 
reported  in  the  July  1958  issue  of  Con¬ 
sumer  Reports ,4  parts  of  which  I  secured 
permission  to  quote.  In  “Coming  of  Age 
in  the  U.S.”  Consumer  Union’s  psychi¬ 
atric  consultants  have  sought  to  outline  a 
“pattern  to  adolescence”  as  follows: 


playfulness  and  impulsiveness.  In  normal 
development,  this  childishness  diminishes  as 
the  young  adolescent’s  life  begins  to  take  on 
order  and  direction  midway  in  the  adolescent 
period  (at  about  fifteen  to  eighteen  years). 
But  a  few  get  lost  in  the  fitful  beginnings  of 
growing  up;  if  a  youngster  remains  a 
pleasure-seeking,  impulsive  child  throughout 
the  period  of  adolescence,  the  possibility  of 
delinquency  or  neurotic  disorder  is  threat¬ 
ening. 


9 

9 

;i 


; 

» 


The  early  adolescent.  Adolescence  does 
not  appear  with  a  suddent  burst,  even  if  it 
sometimes  seems  that  way  to  a  beleaguered 
parent.  Between  the  ages  of  nine  and  twelve, 
a  child  may  lose  some  of  the  charm  and 
tractability  of  his  childhood.  He  begins  to 
gripe  about  accustomed  routines  at  home,  to 
be  unreasonable  about  rules,  and  in  general 
to  question  seriously  the  authority  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  his  parents.  Language  and  habits 
during  these  years  become  sloppy,  at  least 
when  no  adults  are  around,  and  the  young 
adolescent  shows  a  general  indifference  to 
the  graces  of  living.  His  attention  span  and 
concentration  on  school  work  may  suffer;  he 
day-dreams  and  play-acts,  but  is  reluctant  to 
share  his  fantasies  with  his  family.  The 
early  adolescent  is  at  war  with  time:  he 
never  begins  anything  soon  enough  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  accept  help  in  planning;  his  inten¬ 
tions  and  deeds  often  seem  dangerously  far 
apart. 

Since  the  spurt  of  puberty  growth  occurs 
earlier  in  girls  (nine  to  twelve)  than  in 
boys  (eleven  to  fourteen),  girls  around  these 
ages  are  generally  taller  and  sexually  more 
developed  than  boys.  This  inequality  has  im¬ 
portant  emotional  and  social  repercussions 
for  both  sexes.  Compatibility  between  boys 
and  girls  is  generally  at  a  low  ebb  during 
early  adolescent  years.  Girls  are  given  to 
secretiveness,  whispering  and  giggles.  They 
behave  either  as  tomboys  or  as  “little  wom¬ 
en,”  eagerly  engaged  in  teasing  and  baiting 
the  opposite  sex.  Boys  enter  the  “gang  stage” 
with  intense  devotion  to  a  gang  code.  The 
“gang”  at  this  age  is  not  necessarily  devoted 
to  delinquent  pursuits,  but  simply  reflects 
the  fact  that  boys  tend  to  avoid  girls  and  to 
play  among  themselves. 

Compulsive  nervous  habits,  such  as  nail- 
biting,  twitching,  tapping  and  fidgeting,  may 
temporarily  appear  at  this  stage.  Strange 
superstitions  and  rites  (not  stepping  on 
cracks  in  pavement,  for  instance,  or  touching 
certain  objects,  or  counting)  are  quite  com¬ 
mon.  The  early  adolescent  child  shows  a  dis¬ 
tinct  loss  of  self-control,  of  inhibition  and 
discrimination.  He  tends  to  return  to  childish 


The  middle  adolescent.  This  period  is 
more  clearly  focused  on  the  struggle  for 
adulthood.  Each  adolescent  has  to  find  his 
own  identity,  his  own  place  in  relation  to 
work,  to  citizenship,  to  his  spiritual  and 
moral  commitments.  His  childhood  depen¬ 
dencies  and  ways  of  life  have  to  be  aban¬ 
doned,  more  or  less  for  good,  and  this 
severing  of  deepest  childhood  bonds  to  the 
family  cannot  be  painless  and  simple.  Bra¬ 
vado,  defiance,  temporary  estrangement  from 
parents  are  well-known  attempts  to  “cut 
the  apron  strings.” 

When  the  adolescent  turns  his  love  needs 
away  from  the  family,  he  is  temporarily  left  i 
with  nobody  but  himself  to  whom  he  can  [ 
turn.  This  isolation  makes  him  self-centered, 
moody  and  hungry  for  group  life,  where  he 
can  restore  his  sense  of  belonging.  Rejection  j 
of  parental  dependency  and  love  leads  the 
adolescent  to  an  often  fantastic  over-evalua- 
ation  of  his  own  opinions,  potentialities  and 
actions.  But  he  desperately  needs  under¬ 
standing,  and  turns  to  everybody  in  suc¬ 
cession  to  find  help  in  building  his  own  self.  I 

Unruly,  defiant  behavior  during  adoles- 
cence  is  common  and  not  necessarily  serious. 
In  order  to  arrive  at  a  sound  evaluation  of 
adolescent  behavior,  a  variety  of  factors 
have  to  be  taken  into  account.  If  a  child  of 
fourteen,  for  example,  comes  home  from  a 
party  far  later  than  the  deadline  set,  his 
parents  might  ask  themselves  the  following 
questions:  Has  he  always  ignored  parental 
wishes?  Did  he  have  to  conform  in  this  criti¬ 
cal  instance  with  the  group,  to  be  “one  of 
the  gang?”  Is  he  throwing  overboard  all  in¬ 
fringements  on  his  pleasures?  Can  he  be 
trusted  to  judge  his  own  actions?  And  can 
he— if  approached  with  tact  and  reasonable¬ 
ness — listen  to  the  other  side  of  the  story,  in 
discussion  of  his  behavior  with  an  adult,  in 
order  to  arrive  at  a  compromise  solution? 
Only  if  parents  give  consideration  to  com¬ 
plex  questions  such  as  these  can  they  do 
justice  to  the  complexity  of  an  adolescent’s 
action;  only  by  such  insight  can  adolescent 
behavior  become  intelligible  to  an  adult. 
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The  late  adolescent.  The  main  develop¬ 
ment  of  self-confidence  and  control  belongs 
jiore  or  less  to  late  adolescence.  This  is  the 
iiiiase  of  final  consolidation,  when  the  per¬ 
sonality  becomes  more  stable  and  achieves 
degree  of  emotional  calm.  By  this  time,  the 
xpectations  for  one’s  self  and  one’s  environ- 
f  jaent  have  become  more  focused,  and  voca¬ 
tional  aims  and  relations  with  the  opposite 
ex  show  signs  of  stability  and  seriousness. 

[  In  moods  of  intense  emotion,  adolescence 
nay  embrace  the  highest  and  lowest  propen- 
lities  of  mankind;  creativity  and  brother- 
>  liood  stand  close  to  gangsterism  and  selfish- 

Iiess.  A  vast  panorama  of  boundless  possibili- 
ies  opens  up  to  the  adolescent  when  he  first 
becomes  fully  aware  of  the  world.  He  rushes 
jihead  disregarding  obstacles,  yet  is  easily 
discouraged  by  the  magnitude  of  the  strug¬ 
gle.  These  swings  of  mood  may  result  in  an 
:xtreme  show  of  independence,  of  apparent 
:ynicism,  opportunism,  or  calloused  anti- 
;motionalism. 

I  Adolescence  for  the  blind  youngster  is 
t  any  different  than  it  is  for  others,  but 
e  to  the  fact  that  he  cannot  see,  he  is 
nfronted  with  some  special  problems. 
>ur  areas  will  be  discussed  where  the 
A  of  sight  creates  specific  situations 
a  culture  in  which  visual  experiences 
ay  a  dominant  role:  sex  curiosity,  dat- 
g,  mobility,  and  concern  for  the  future. 

Sex  Curiosity 

Adolescence  is  a  time  during  which  sex 
riosity  is  greatly  increased  as  a  result 
the  awakening  interest  in  the  opposite 
x.  The  blind  adolescent  has  far  more 
fficulties  in  satisfying  this  curiosity 
an  his  seeing  peer.  The  seeing  adoles- 
nt  acquires  a  great  deal  of  information 
>out  the  characteristics  of  the  opposite 
x  by  observations  which,  in  our  culture, 
5  can  make  rather  freely  on  various 
:casions.  For  instance,  he  can  observe 
rls  in  bathing  suits,  he  can  look  at  all 
nds  of  pictures  and  photos  which  show 
e  more  or  less  nude  body,  and  he  can 
ok  whenever  an  opportunity  permits 
m  to  gain  visual  access  to  the  decreas- 
ig  area  of  the  body  which  is  still  con- 
dered  as  “private.”  If  his  urge  is 
ronger,  he  can  resort  to  “peeping.”  To 


quote  Leo  Kanner:6  “There  are  children 
who  go  to  the  length  of  finding  out  when 
certain  neighbors  undress  without  pulling 
down  the  shades;  they  then  place  them¬ 
selves  in  a  position,  often  quite  uncom¬ 
fortable,  from  which  they  can  watch 
procedures.”  These  more  or  less  casual 
avenues  of  satisfying  sex  curiosity  are 
almost  completely  closed  to  the  blind 
adolescent.  He  can  achieve  equivalent 
satisfaction  only  by  direct  contact  with 
those  of  the  opposite  sex.  Such  contact 
may  be  gained  casually  by  the  boy  who 
makes  it  a  point  to  brush  girls  closely  in 
order  to  feel  some  parts  of  their  bodies 
or,  in  a  socially  approved  way,  in  danc¬ 
ing.  However,  the  reality-value  of  these 
experiences,  if  they  remain  within  the 
scope  of  the  socially  acceptable,  is  far 
less  informative,  and  the  experiences  are 
much  more  difficult  and  less  frequent  to 
gain  than  those  secured  visually. 

Information  about  the  anatomical  as¬ 
pects  of  the  sex  organs  is  quite  freely 
accessible  in  various  forms  to  youngsters 
who  can  see.  They  may  consult  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  anatomical  works,  or  other  illus¬ 
trated  books  which  are  available  in  pub¬ 
lic  libraries,  if  not  in  their  homes.  There 
is  no  equivalent  source  of  information 
for  the  blind  boy  and  girl.  They  could 
gain  such  information  only  by  touch 
which  would  involve  an  undesirable  de¬ 
gree  of  sexual  stimulation.  I  have  often 
wished  that  anatomical  models  could  be 
made  available  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  which  would  be  better  than  the 
usual  “sexless”  and  tactually  completely 
unrealistic  models  now  in  use. 

A  “flashback”  into  earlier  experiences 
of  sexual  exploration  might  be  well  in 
place  at  this  point.  Young  children  engage 
commonly  in  sex  play  and  mutual  inspec¬ 
tion.  Such  games  as  “playing  doctor”  or 
“father  and  mother”  give  children  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  observe  each  other  s  bodies 
visually  as  well  as  tactually.  Blind  chil¬ 
dren  also  engage  in  these  games  and  they 
are  for  them  not  less  informative  than 
for  seeing  children.  However,  the  experi- 
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ences  which  have  been  gained  during  the 
early  childhood  period  are  repressed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  latency  which  lasts  until 
the  onset  of  puberty.  To  the  adolescent, 
information  gained  during  early  child¬ 
hood  is  no  longer  active  knowledge;  it  is 
repressed,  and  he  is  again  driven  by  the 
urge  to  know  and  find  out. 

Although  the  blind  adolescent  is  by 
comparison  with  his  seeing  peer  in  a 
more  difficult  position  so  far  as  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  his  sex  curiosity  is  concerned,  this 
does  not  mean  that  subjectively  he  ex¬ 
periences  it  as  such.  Not  too  many  gen¬ 
erations  ago,  in  our  culture,  sex  curiosity 
was  incomparably  more  difficult  to  satisfy 
than  it  is  today.  This  by  itself  was  not 
necessarily  a  source  of  greater  discomfort 
or  of  more  problems.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  difficulty  of  securing  information,  but 
the  misinformation  and  substitutions 
which  operate  in  the  vacuum  caused  by 
lack  of  information  and  basic  experi¬ 
ences.  Blind  adolescents  are  left  to  a 
much  greater  extent  to  their  own  conclu¬ 
sions  and  their  own  fantasy.  Lack  of 
information  and  misinformation  leave 
them  confused  and  often  feeling  guilty, 
particularly  when  sex  matters  are  tinged 
with  negative  attitudes  on  the  side  of  the 
adults  around  them.  Kanner  says:7  “Sex 
curiosity  is  a  universal  sign  of  legitimate 
inquisitiveness  and  requires  adult  wisdom 
and  frankness.”;  and,  “Sex  preoccupa¬ 
tions  may  dwell  on  the  contents  of  unsat¬ 
isfied  and  censored  curiosity;  the  hushing 
and  inaccessibility  of  adequate  informa¬ 
tion  push  some  children  in  the  direction 
of  perplexed  and  sometimes  obsessive 
thinking  about  the  subject,  to  the  point 
of  interference  with  concentration  in 
school.”  We  might  well  ask  ourselves 
whether  we,  as  parents  and  educators, 
are  giving  blind  adolescents  at  home,  in 
residential  schools,  and  in  public  schools 
the  answers  for  which  they  ask  and  which 
they  need,  and  whether  we  are  aware  of 
their  special  situation  in  this  particular 
and  so  elemental  phase  of  their  lives. 

Of  course,  sex  information  is  only  one 


aspect  of  sex  education  in  which  atli 
tudes,  mores,  and  morals  play  an  eve 
more  important  part.  In  most  of  theill 
other  areas  the  problems  of  the  blir 
adolescent  are  essentially  the  same  ; 
those  of  his  seeing  peers. 

Dating 

While  sex  curiosity  has  only  indirect] 
social  involvements,  dating  implies  direi 
social  contact  with  the  opposte  sex,  an 
is,  therefore,  a  two-way  affair.  Cutsfortl 
has  emphasized  in  his  book,  which  fir] 
appeared  more  than  twenty-five  years  ag<; 
the  need  of  a  larger  heterosexual  environ 
ment  for  blind  children  in  residenthl 
schools.  “A  social  environment  in  whic 
the  opposite  sex  is  not  included  can  b 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination  suppoi 
healthy  social  activity.  .  .  .  Normal  growt 
processes  demand  normal  condition; 
What  falls  short  of  this  produces  abnoi 
mality.”  He  demands  that  blind  childre 
should  grow  up  with  no  other  restriction 
in  their  contact  with  the  opposite  se 
than  those  required  by  the  normal  socia 
conventions  in  the  seeing  world.  Thi 
holds  true  not  only  for  blind  children  ill 
residential  schools  but  also  for  those  ii 
public-school  programs  where  they  ar 
placed  with  seeing  children  but  do  no 
necessarily  take  part  in  their  social  life  ^ 

A  discussion  of  what  is  desirable  mus 
also  consider  the  difficulties  which  art 
inherent  in  the  situation  of  the  blin< 
adolescent.  Insofar  as  he  himself  is  con 
cerned,  he  has  much  less  freedom  ii 
choosing  and  approaching  his  partner.  A 
a  party  or  dance,  seeing  boys  survey  th< 
field  and  select  the  girls  who  appeal  t( 
them.  The  blind  boy  must  wait  until  h( 
can  meet  one  or  another  of  the  girls  anc 
can  only  then  decide  whether  she  is  tc 
his  liking.  In  becoming  acquainted  witl 
his  partner,  he  cannot  go  through  the 
visual  and  visually-perceived  gestural  ap 
proaches  which  play  an  important  role 
with  seeing  boys  and  girls,  and  to  which 
they  are  attuned  through  past  experi 
ences.  The  blind  boy  in  his  approaches 
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must  often  rely  on  the  help  of  seeing 
friends,  and  this  may  tend  to  reinforce 
in  the  girls  some  of  the  preconceived 
ideas  which  they  may  have  about  “the 
blind.”  These  ideas  are  often  strong 
enough  to  prevent  a  girl  from  accepting 
the  company  of  a  blind  boy  or  they  may 
provide  an  initial  obstacle  which  he  does 
not  always  find  easy  to  overcome. 

There  is  a  strong  visual  element  in  the 
flirtations  which  lead  to  a  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  between  a  boy  and  girl.  Verbal 
communication  and  the  voice  itself  may 
!  fulfill  some  of  these  functions  for  the 
blind  boy  or  girl,  but  more  often  it  is 
the  physical  contact  which  gives  them  an 
i  equivalent  for  the  visual  flirtation.  Thus, 
holding  hands  or  sitting  close  together 
means  for  blind  youngsters  no  more 
than  looking  deep  into  each  other’s  eyes 
does  mean  for  the  seeing. 

There  are  also  certain  customs  which 
the  blind  adolescent  must  find  difficult  to 

I  follow,  such  as  calling  for  the  girl  at  her 
home  and  seeing  her  home.  This  can  also 
be  an  occasion  for  meeting  reluctant 
parents  who  may  not  be  too  happy  about 
their  daughter  going  out  with  a  blind 
boy.  They  may  later  change  their  minds 
but  the  initial  prejudice  often  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  blind  boy  to  get  a  fair 
chance.  Tactfulness  on  the  side  of  all 
concerned  will  help  to  minimize  difficul¬ 
ties — but  tactfulness  is  not  everybody’s 
forte,  and  many  relations  which  could 
have  developed  have  been  stunted  by  the 
lack  of  it. 

In  our  culture,  boys  usually  play  the 
aggressive  role  and,  therefore,  it  is  easier 
for  the  blind  boy  to  find  his  way  in  taking 
the  initiative  than  it  is  for  the  blind  girl. 

|  She  is  more  or  less  placed  in  a  position 
where  she  must  wait  until  she  is  ap¬ 
proached.  Just  as  with  her  seeing  friend, 
personal  assets  of  a  physical  nature,  a 
friendly  and  outgoing  personality,  and 
any  special  talent  or  gift  will  make  her 
more  desirable.  There  is,  however,  little 
question  that  seeing  boys  are  influenced 
by  knowing  that  a  girl  is  blind  and  prefer 


to  pursue  what  they  are  used  to  rather 
than  to  risk  facing  a  situation  in  which 
the  unknown  and,  therefore,  often  feared 
aspect  of  blindness  enters.  Herein  may 
lie  the  reason  why  most  blind  boys  meet 
seeing  girls,  while  only  “special”  blind 
girls  meet  seeing  boys. 

Mobility 

We  talk  of  the  present-day  adolescent 
as  fast  moving” — and  this  he  is  in  more 
than  one  sense  of  the  word.  The  bike  at 
first  and  the  car  later  are  some  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  actual 
and  fantasy  life  of  the  present-day  ado¬ 
lescent.  Whenever  the  law  permits  it,  and 
long  before  that,  his  thoughts  center 
around  the  possibility  of  learning  to 
drive,  getting  the  use  of  dad’s  car,  and 
getting  a  car  for  himself.  The  ability  to 
accelerate  one’s  movement  at  will  and  the 
feelings  of  power  which  this  gives  must 
be  particularly  appealing  to  growing  boys 
and  apparently  also  to  those  who  remain 
on  this  immature  level  though  physically 
grown  up.  This  may  be  speculation  in 
absence  of  proof — I  have  not  seen  any 
scientific  study  of  the  automobile  and  its 
influence  on  youth  and  vice  versa,  though 
its  effects  can  be  read  on  the  pages  of 
every  newspaper  and  are  well  docu¬ 
mented  by  sorry  statistics.  But  to  one  who 
is  daily  in  contact  with  blind  adoles¬ 
cents,  it  can  hardly  remain  unkown  that 
they  suffer  acutely  at  times  by  not  being  a 
part  of  this  “game.”  They  hear  the  con¬ 
versations  of  their  friends  which  circle 
around  the  problem  of  how  to  get  dad’s 
car  or  how  to  earn  enough  money  to  “buy 
myself  a  jalopy,”  and  they  cannot  help 
but  feel  left  out. 

In  their  desire  to  share  this  interest  in 
cars,  some  blind  boys  have  acquired  an 
unusual  knowledge  of  everything  pertain¬ 
ing  to  a  car,  from  knowing  its  engine  and 
being  able  to  take  it  apart  and  put  it 
together,  to  being  familiar  with  all  makes 
of  cars  and  their  characteristics,  year  by 
year.  This  is  certainly  a  most  acceptable 
form  of  participation  though  it  is  not 
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within  everybody’s  aptitude.  There  are 
also  many  blind  boys  who  have  attempted 
to  drive  cars  themselves — and  that  is,  of 
course,  a  dangerous  undertaking.  It  may 
serve  a  purpose  to  let  them  perform, 
under  close  supervision,  whatever  is  safe 
so  that  they  will  learn  what  it  means  to 
drive  a  car.  But  for  their  own  and  for 
others’  sake  they  must  be  made  aware  of 
their  responsibility  not  to  undertake  the 
driving  of  a  car  by  themselves. 

It  may  not  always  be  possible  to  give  a 
boy  a  substitute  for  this  area  of  interest, 
but  encouragement  of  any  talent  or  asset 
which  the  individual  boy  may  have  will 
make  him  better  able  to  stand  this  or  any 
other  disappointment.  It  is  not  so  much 
a  question  of  providing  a  substitute  for 
this  one  interest  but  of  instilling  in  blind 
adolescents  enough  self-confidence  and  a 
sense  of  their  own  personal  value  which 
will  help  them  to  overcome  critical  peri¬ 
ods  in  their  lives.  If  their  self-concept  is 
one  of  an  “incomplete  person”  they  will 
further  suffer  whenever  they  are  made 
aware  of  some  of  their  shortcomings.  If 
their  education  from  early  childhood  on 
has  succeeded  in  strengthening  their  posi¬ 
tive  feelings  about  themselves,  and  if  they 
know  and  have  experienced  success,  they 
will  take  disappointments  in  their  stride 
and  quickly  recover  from  any  temporary 
setback.  This  is  true  for  blind  as  well  as 
for  seeing  individuals. 

Concern  for  the  Future 

In  a  world  in  which  the  older  blind 
adolescent  has  already  experienced  some 
of  the  negative  attitudes  toward  blind¬ 
ness  and  a  good  many  of  the  actual  dif¬ 
ficulties  caused  by  it,  it  is  only  natural 
that  he  will  harbor  increased  feelings  of 
anxiety  about  his  future.  He  knows  that 
he  needed  special  help  in  learning  to  read 
and  write,  in  reading,  in  some  of  his 
school  assignments,  in  getting  about,  and 
in  various  other  areas.  He  might  have 
succeeded  in  overcoming  all  these  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  he  is  aware  of  them  and,  con¬ 
sciously  or  subconsciously,  they  influence 


his  outlook  into  the  future.  A  certain 
degree  of  anxiety  about  the  future  is 
characteristic  of  all  adolescents,  but  the 
adolescent  who  is  blind  in  most  cases  feels 
it  more  intensely.  His  anxieties  center 
around  his  economic  future,  his  marital 
future,  and  his  future  family.  We  all 
know  that  there  are  many  blind  people 
who  have  been  successful  in  all  three 
areas,  but  he  asks  himself  whether  he  will 
be  one  of  them,  or  one  of  those  who  had 
to  admit  defeat  in  any  or  all  of  thes*' 
facets  of  life. 

Not  too  many  decades  ago,  there  was  a 
profound  difference  between  the  voca¬ 
tional  opportunities  which  were  open  to 
seeing  and  to  blind  adolescents.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  changes  that  the 
blind  adolescent  of  today  can  look  with 
justified  optimism  into  the  future,  insofar 
as  his  employment  opportunities  and  his 
economic  security  are  concerned.  The 
aid  to  the  blind  program  guarantees  a 
subsistence  minimum  for  all  blind  per¬ 
sons,  and  beyond  that  there  are  almost 
unlimited  employment  possibilities  for 
blind  men  and  women,  provided  they 
have  skills  and  personality  characteris¬ 
tics  to  offer  which  make  their  employment 
desirable.  The  services  of  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  agencies  provide  individual 
help  if  assistance  in  rehabilitation  or 
placement  is  needed.  The  blind  adoles¬ 
cent  has  before  him  the  numerous  exam¬ 
ples  of  successful  blind  people  in  his 
community,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
nation,  and  all  these  factors  contribute  to 
brighten  his  economic  outlook.  It  is  obvi¬ 
ous  to  one  who  has  an  opportunity  to 
compare  blind  adolescents  of  today  with 
those  of,  say,  thirty  years  ago  that  the 
former  have  an  entirely  different  and  in¬ 
finitely  more  positive  outlook  and  atti¬ 
tude  toward  their  future  economic  life. 

So  far  as  the  older  blind  adolescent’s 
marital  future  is  concerned,  it  depends 
largely  on  personality  factors  other  than 
the  effects  of  blindness.  However,  his  ex¬ 
periences  during  adolescence  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  opposite  sex  often  give  him 
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reasons  for  anxiety.  His  contacts  with 
girls  may  cause  him  doubts  about  finding 
the  right  one,  and  since  these  contacts 
are  more  limited,  he  may  not  yet  have 
met  any  girl  who  really  appealed  to  him. 
This  situation  is  still  more  pronounced 
with  blind  girls  whose  initiative  in  meet¬ 
ing  boys  is  further  curtailed. 

Some  of  the  more  mature  adolescents 
think  seriously  about  their  possible  off¬ 
spring  and  the  chances  that  their  blind¬ 
ness  may  be  inherited  by  their  children. 
A  confidential  talk  with  an  understanding 
doctor  can  give  them  the  facts  about  this 
question.  The  answers  they  receive  may 
either  dispel  apprehensions  or  confirm 
them.  In  the  latter  case,  a  factor  is  added 
which  unquestionably  influences  feelings 
about  one’s  self,  as  well  as  relationships 
with  others.  The  boy  or  girl  who  knows 
that  his  offspring  will  most  likely  be  blind 
thinks  about  future  marriage  with  differ¬ 
ent  feelings  and  certainly  faces  a  prob¬ 
lem  when  he  falls  in  love  and  must  tell 
his  future  spouse  about  the  possibility  of 
having  blind  children. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  factors  re¬ 
ported  here  have,  in  addition  to  parental- 
social  attitudes,  some  influence  on  the 
personality  of  the  blind  adolescent. 
Whether  this  influence  is  strong  and  last¬ 
ing  enough  to  show  itself  in  real  and 
demonstrable  personality  characteristics, 
or  whether  other  factors  come  into  play 
which  overshadow  or  cancel  the  influences 
caused  by  blindness  per  se,  is  something 


to  which  research  will  have  to  find  an 
answer.  The  role  which  blindness  plays 
may  be  insignificant  as  compared  with 
the  influence  of  parental  attitudes;  the 
effects  of  blindness  may  have  less  influ¬ 
ence  than  the  force  of  the  general  up¬ 
heaval  of  adolescence  in  our  culture;  the 
blind  adolescent  may  not  be  as  exposed 
to  the  temptations  and  turmoils  which 
are  experienced  by  seeing  adolescents;  the 
problems  of  the  blind  adolescent  may  be 
simply  different  but  no  more  severe  or 
serious  manifestations  of  the  process  of 
maturation  which  goes  on  in  all  adoles¬ 
cents;  or,  blindness  may  produce  its  own 
gains  and  compensations  which  counter¬ 
act  or  overcome  the  difficulties  it  causes 
as  a  sensory  handicap. 

Whatever  the  answers  may  be,  all  those 
concerned  with  the  blind,  and  with  blind 
adolescents  in  particular,  should  remem¬ 
ber  the  conclusion  to  which  Barker  and 
his  associates  came  in  their  survey  of  the 
“Somatopsychological  Significance  of  Im¬ 
paired  Vision”:3  “Probably  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  fact  yet  discovered  about  the 
psychology  of  the  blind  is  the  relatively 
small  amount  of  personality  disturbance 
that  accompanies  it.  How  persons  can  ac¬ 
commodate  to  so  radical  a  shift  in  psy¬ 
chological  living  conditions  without 
greater  changes  in  behavior  would  seem 
to  have  important  implications  for  stu¬ 
dents  of  personality  as  well  as  for  those 
concerned  with  the  adjustment  of  the 
blind.” 
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World  Assembly  at  Rome  Stresses 
Employability,  Comparative  Techniques 

Baker  Re-elected  President;  Jarvis  Succeeds  Boulter 


Colorful  and  dramatic  demonstrations, 
mixed  accents  and  mixed  emotions  as 
well  as  dignified  deliberations,  all  filtered 
through  interpreters,  gave  an  international 
flavor  to  the  General  Assembly  meeting  of 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  at  Rome,  Italy,  during  the  last  ten 
days  of  July. 

In  the  spacious  building  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agricultural  Organiza¬ 
tion  observers  and  delegates  from  forty- 
nine  nations  heard  reports  on  methods  of 
“Employment  of  the  Blind”  and  of  re¬ 
habilitation  processes.  Contrasts  between 
the  emergent  and  the  economically  de¬ 
veloped  countries  in  the  employment  of 
the  blind  demonstrated  conclusively  that 
“there’s  more  than  one  way  to  bake  an 
apple  pie.” 

Official  business  of  the  World  Council 
included  election  of  officers,  with  Col.  E. 
A.  Baker  of  Canada  unanimously  elected 
to  the  presidency  for  a  third  term.  John 
Jarvis,  United  Kingdom,  was  chosen  sec¬ 
retary-general,  replacing  Eric  T.  Boulter, 
United  States,  who  was  elected  to  the  slate 
of  vice-presidents.  Henri  Amblard,  France, 
was  re-elected  treasurer.  Five  resolutions 
reflecting  the  topics  discussed  during  the 
sessions  were  drafted  in  final  form  by 
the  resolutions  committee.  The  resolutions 
were  a  compilation  and  re-draft  of  con¬ 
tributions  from  all  countries  and  language 
groups. 

Sessions  were  adjourned  Wednesday 
morning,  July  29,  for  an  audience  with 
His  Holiness,  Pope  John  XXIII,  at  his 
summer  residence,  the  Castel  Gondolfo, 
approximately  twenty  miles  from  Rome, 
After  a  cordial  welcome  in  French,  the 
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Holy  Father  stressed  that  the  blind  had  a 
mission  to  accomplish:  “a  silent  apostolate 
and  a  beneficent  one — an  apostolate  of 
example.” 

An  early  morning  reception  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Italy  and  the  Rome  City  Coun¬ 
cil  at  Protomoteca  Hall,  on  Capitolino  Hill, 
gave  the  conference  an  official  send-off  on 
Tuesday,  July  21,  with  greetings  from  Dr. 
Urbano  Cioccetti,  Mayor  of  Rome,  who 
spoke  to  the  group  in  Italian.  The  English 
translation  showed  a  working  familiarity 
with  the  problem  of  blindness  and  a  warm 
welcome  was  extended  to  the  group.  Presi¬ 
dent  Baker  placed  a  wreath  on  the  tomb 
of  Italy’s  Unknown  Soldier  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  civic  ceremony. 

With  ear-phones  adjusted  and  the  dial-a- 
language  system  going  full  force  back 
at  the  FAO  building  conference  room 
Tuesday  afternoon,  observers  and  dele¬ 
gates  responded  with  warm  applause  to 
the  telegram  from  Helen  Keller  in  which 
she  congratulated  the  Council’s  increase 
in  membership  from  thirty  participating 
countries  in  1954  to  forty-nine  countries 
in  1959.  Following  the  reading  of  the 
telegram  it  was  disclosed  that  Russia  is 
considering  membership  and  applause  fol¬ 
lowed  this  message. 

Treasurer  Henri  Amblard,  chief  of  the 
Union  of  the  War  Blind  of  France,  re¬ 
ported  that  approximately  $37,000  was 
held  in  the  Paris  and  New  York  accounts. 

Papers  Presented 

“Rehabilitation  of  the  Newly  Blinded 
Adult”  was  the  first  paper  heard  by  the 
Assembly  on  Wednesday  morning,  July 
22,  and  the  speaker  was  Thomas  A.  Drake, 
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SJnited  Kingdom.  Based  on  eighteen  years 
if  association  with  5,000  newly  blinded 
teople,  Mr.  Drake  discussed  his  work  and 
xperiences  in  rehabilitation  as  principal 
if  the  British  Rehabilitation  Center  at 
Torquay. 

“A  short  three  months  in  a  residential 
ehabilitation  center  as  a  first  stage  of 
ehabilitation  is  now  the  accepted  policy 
or  the  newly  blinded  adult  in  Britain,” 
te  said.  “We  have  four  such  centers,  one 
n  Scotland,  one  in  the  Midlands  (ex- 
lusively  for  social  rehabilitation)  and  two 
n  Torquay.  At  the  Torquay  center  50 
)er  cent  of  the  tutorial  staff  are  themselves 
)lind.  Sixty-eight  clients  of  both  sexes  are 
:ared  for  in  two  separate  houses.  Being 
i  holiday  resort  Torquay  offers  admirable 
imenities  to  such  a  center.” 

Mr.  Drake  stressed  the  importance  of 
lounseling  and  movement  of  students  into 
dacement  experience  as  expeditiously  as 
jossible.  In  closing,  he  defined  rehabilita- 
ion  as  the  process  of  restoring  the  worker 
o  industry,  the  citizen  to  society  and  the 
nan  to  himself. 

Sheltered  Employment 

Employment  of  the  blind  under  shel- 
ered  conditions  was  the  Wednesday  after- 
loon  topic,  with  E.  W.  Christiansen,  New 
Zealand,  and  Prof.  Paolo  Bentivoglio, 
Italy,  as  the  discussants. 

Mr.  Christiansen,  director  of  the  New 
Zealand  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  esti¬ 
mated  that  of  the  employable  blind,  “only 


50  per  cent  are  in  sheltered  workshops, 
others  are  in  open  industry  or  are  home 
workers.” 

“Because  New  Zealand  is  basically  a 
primary  producing  country,  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  industrial  home  employment 
are  more  limited  than  those  of  most  other 
English-speaking  countries,”  he  said. 

The  New  Zealand  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  the  only  service  agency  in  New 
Zealand  and  therefore  has  the  opportunity 
of  assessing  the  rehabilitational  and  edu¬ 
cational  life  of  the  blind  person  and  de¬ 
termine  where  his  talents  lie.  Mr.  Christian¬ 
sen  stressed  first  the  testing  of  skills  and 
abilities  at  a  rehabilitation  center  which 
was  adequately  staffed. 

Prof.  Bentivoglio,  head  of  the  Italian 
national  agency  for  the  blind,  told  how 
Italy  attempted  to  channel  the  acitvities  of 
the  blind  into  normal  productivity.  “Shel¬ 
tered  work  is  generally  organized  for  the 
traditional  jobs  such  as  wicker  furniture, 
brushes,  reed  baskets,  coconut  matting,  and 
knitting.  Almost  all  these  are  poor  jobs. 
They  offer  very  low  return  to  the  workers 
who  do  them.  They  cannot  be  abandoned, 
because  we  still  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  choice,”  he  said.  He  urged  a  search  for 
new  products  and  new  processes.  “In  this 
country,  where  the  labor  market  is  still 
overloaded,  it  will  be  necessary  to  hasten 
the  absorption  of  the  sightless  by  means  of 
a  compulsory  hiring  law  similar  to  that 
passed  for  war  invalids,  industrial  acci¬ 
dent  victims  and  the  deaf-mute.  We,  in 


Officials  of  the  Government  of  Italy  and  the 
Rome  City  Council  greeted  the  group  at  a  re¬ 
ception  (below.)  Later,  delegates  were  received 
at  a  special  audience  with  the  Pope  (right). 


Italy,  have  a  law  providing  for  the  prefer¬ 
ential  hiring  of  masseurs  and  switchboard 
operators.” 

(The  pros  and  cons  of  employment 
through  legislative  priority  were  argued 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  The  particular 
resolution  which  reflected  the  debate  was 
somewhat  conservative  in  its  formally 
adopted  phraseology.) 

Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  Speaks 

Perhaps  the  most  graphic  report  was 
that  of  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie,  chairman  of 
the  World  Braille  Council,  who  spoke 
Thursday,  July  23,  on  “Rural  Employment 
in  the  Emergent  Countries.”  After  citing 
figures  which  placed  four-fifths  of  the 
world’s  blind  in  rural  areas,  he  made  a 
specific  point  of  describing  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Research  and  Demonstration  center 
at  Salama,  Uganda.  He  described  as 
“ideal”  the  form  of  agriculture  followed 
by  the  majority  of  the  tribes. 

“Holdings  are  small,  from  one  to  ten 
acres,  and  are  worked  by  hand.  The  fact 
that  huts  stand  in  the  midst  of  their  fields 
and  not  in  village  aggregations  makes  it 
easy  for  the  blind  to  find  work  right  at 
their  doors.  Cotton,  coffee,  tea,  sugar, 
and  in  the  north,  tobacco,  form  the  chief 
cash  crops,  while  bananas,  kasafa,  maize, 
millet,  potatoes,  ground  nuts,  beans,  and 
vegetables  comprise  the  maintenance  crops. 

“Newcomers  began  on  communal  work 
on  clearing  jungle  land  and  planting  crops 
on  common  land.  They  were  medically 
examined  and  when  necessary  given  phys¬ 
ical  rehabilitation.  Eye  conditions  were 
attended  to.  As  soon  as  qualified  they  were 
promoted  to  take  charge  of  individual  sec¬ 
tions  on  their  own  responsibility.  Cer¬ 
tificates  were  given  upon  examinations  to 
capable  cultivators.” 

Many  questions  were  asked  the  speaker 
and  Sir  Clutha  explained  that  classes  in 
braille  were  given  as  well  as  lessons  in 
basket  weaving.  While  many  of  the  trainees 
express  a  desire  to  be  “government  clerks,” 
he  said  that  in  a  country  where  the  blind 
are  numbered  by  the  hundred  thousand, 


“we  should  arrive  at  a  policy  which  will 
tend  to  keep  [the  blind  person  in  his] 
normal  environment.  .  .  .  His  change  to 
city  life  means  breaking  with  home  cus¬ 
toms  and  sometimes  his  mother  tongue.  He 
can  scarcely  succeed,  and,  ultimately  drift 
ing  back  to  his  village  home,  unequippec 
with  a  suitable  trade,  he  is  often  unwantec 
by  his  own  people,  is  turned  out,  joins 
the  ranks  of  the  beggars  or  takes  his  own 
life.” 

Emmanuel  Kefakis,  Greece,  gave  a  com¬ 
prehensive  report  on  “Rural  Employmenl 
in  Economically  Developed  Countries”  Fri¬ 
day  morning.  Mr.  Kefakis,  who  is  directoi 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  Schoo 
for  the  Blind  in  Athens,  outlined  three 
categories  of  successful  rural  employmen 
for  the  blind:  active  participation  in  run 
ning  the  family  farm;  as  a  farmhand;  anci 
as  an  operator  or  manager.  He  said  the; 
question  of  whether  farm  operation  is  suit 
able  for  the  rural  blind  must  be  considerec 
by  each  country  separately  according  tc 
local  conditions,  customs  and  possibilities 


Placement  Techniques 


A  demonstration  of  American  showman 
ship  and  ingenuity  was  presented  to  the 
international  audience  Friday  afternoon  ir 
a  lively  session  which  featured  Josepl 
Clunk,  managing  director,  Philadelphia  As 
sociation  for  the  Blind,  in  the  role  of  i 
placement  officer.  He  was  assisted  by  H 
A.  Wood,  president  of  the  American  Asso 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  who  tool 
the  part  of  the  reluctant  employer.  In  dem 
onstrating  the  correct  techniques  of  place 
ment,  Mr.  Clunk  showed  the  employer  hov 
he  could  operate  a  power  saw,  which  was 
rigged  up  on  the  stage.  The  effectivenes: 
of  the  demonstration  was  evidenced  by  th< 
applause  and  the  number  of  questions  tha 
followed.  Mr.  Clunk  stressed  repeatedly  hi 
own  opinion  that  placement  officers  shouk 
be  men  or  women  who  are  themselve: 
blind.  His  topic  was  “Qualifications  o 
Placement  Officers”  in  employment  of  th< 
blind  under  unsheltered  conditions. 

‘Placement  of  the  Blind  in  Industry’ 
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/as  the  topic  of  Alberto  Santander  Fer- 
andez  of  Bolivia,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
littee  on  Pan-American  Affairs.  Mr.  San- 
ander  is  director  of  the  National  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Rehabilitation  at  La  Paz.  He  told 
f  the  individual  factors  and  training 
musts”  necessary  to  place  a  blind  person 
n  industry.  His  talk  was  given  on  Mon- 
ay,  July  27,  the  last  day  of  reports  on 
/ork  for  the  blind.  An  unusually  expert 
ddition  to  the  general  topic  was  presented 
n  supplementary  remarks  by  the  session 
hairman,  Joseph  Royappa  of  India,  em- 
loyment  officer  for  the  blind  with  the 
Government  of  India,  who  related  in 
graphic  fashion  the  progress  being  made 
n  that  country  in  industrial  placement. 

That  afternoon,  D.  H.  Koster,  rehabili- 
ation  counselor,  The  Netherlands,  told  of 
he  “Placement  of  the  Blind  in  Commerce.” 
le  gave  a  list  of  qualifications  of  blind 
dephonists,  as  well  as  several  other  com- 
nercial  occupations  and  the  placement 
iroblems  involved. 

Dr.  Carl  Strehl  of  Germany,  who  is  di- 
ector  of  the  Blindenstudienanstalt  in  Mar- 
mrg-Lahn,  gave  a  paper  concerning  the 
Placement  of  the  Blind  in  the  Profes- 
"”  in  which  he  summarized:  “The 


ions 


ioint  of  view  that  blindness  excludes  the 
uccessful  acquisition  of  a  higher  education 
■as  been  abandoned  in  all  civilized  coun¬ 


ties. 


?? 


Business  Highlights 

The  concluding  three  days  of  the  Assem- 
ly  were  devoted  to  the  preparation  and 
iscussion  of  reports  by  consultative  and 
tanding  committees,  most  of  which  them- 
elves  also  stimulated  considerable  profes- 
ional  exchange.  Especially  noteworthy  was 
he  report  of  the  committee  on  services  to 
ne  deaf-blind,  presented  for  its  chair¬ 
man,  Peter  J.  Salmon  of  the  United  States, 
y  a  deaf-blind  American,  Richard  Kin- 
ley  of  Winnetka,  Illinois.  The  content  of 
)r.  Salmon’s  report  and  Mr.  Kinney’s 
lelightful  oral  remarks  combined  to  make 
his  report  one  of  the  most  provocative 
f  the  entire  Assembly. 


The  report  of  the  Technical  Subcommit¬ 
tee  by  its  chairman,  John  C.  Colligan  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  was  considered  to  be 
of  such  informative  value  on  the  subject 
of  telephony  that  the  Assembly  expressed 
the  request  that  it  be  made  available  in 
published  form.  Of  particular  interest  in 
the  report  of  the  Consultative  Committee 
known  as  the  International  Council  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth  was  Chairman 
E.  H.  Getliff’s  announcement  that  the 
group  had  decided  to  hold  its  next  World 
Congress  at  Hanover,  Germany,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1962.  Full  details  of  all  reports  of 
these  and  other  committees  will  be  avail¬ 
able  in  due  course  from  the  Office  of  the 
WCWB  secretary-general. 

The  Assembly  received  invitations  to 
hold  its  next  world  gathering,  scheduled 
for  1964,  from  India,  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines,  and  the  United  States.  A  deci¬ 
sion  will  be  made  at  a  later  date  by  the 
Executive  Committee  which  in  its  turn  is 
considering  invitations  for  a  1962  meeting 
either  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  or 
in  Germany.  When  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  meets,  the  North  American  area  will  be 
represented  by  Col.  E.  A.  Baker,  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  Eric  T.  Boulter.  George  Card,  and 
Hulen  C.  Walker. 

American  Participation 

The  Assembly  opened  with  the  American 
delegation  of  six  members  all  present  ex¬ 
cept  for  Peter  J.  Salmon.  Others  were  M. 
Robert  Barnett,  chairman;  George  Card, 


Four  members  of  the  American  delegation  and  an  of¬ 
ficial  observer  at  the  conference  table.  From  left,  Jo¬ 
seph  F.  Clunk  (observer),  George  Card,  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  H.  A.  Wood,  Hulen  C.  Walker. 


Hulen  C.  Walker,  H.  A.  Wood,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Waterhouse.  An  unfortunate  ill¬ 
ness  required  the  early  return  of  Dr. 
Waterhouse  to  the  States,  and  Josef  G. 
Cauffman  of  Philadelphia  agreed  infor¬ 
mally  to  take  his  place  for  purposes  of 
reporting  to  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

During  the  nearly  ten  years  that  Eric 
T.  Boulter,  field  director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  had  been 
serving  as  secretary-general  of  the  WCWB, 
he  was  not  considered  to  have  national 
representative  status.  With  the  election  of 
John  Jarvis  of  England  to  the  secretary- 
general  post,  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
Mr.  Boulter  should  be  retained  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  leadership  because  of  his  vast  ex¬ 
perience  during  the  formative  years  of  the 
Council.  Mr.  Boulter  was  reinstated  as  a 
member  of  the  American  delegation,  re¬ 
placing  Peter  J.  Salmon,  and  subsequently 
was  elected  a  vice-president  of  the  world 
organization. 

Assembly  Committees 

Committees  who  assisted  with  the  affairs 
of  the  Rome  meeting  are  as  follows: 


PROXY  COMMITTEE 
Mr.  Tore  Gissler,  Sweden,  Chairman 
Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  United  States 
Mrs.  Gool  Minwalla,  Pakistan 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 
Dr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  United  States,  Chairman'  ’ 
Col.  Aramis  Ammannato,  Italy 
Mr.  S.  T.  Dajani,  Jordan 
Mr.  Kingsley  Dassanaike,  Ceylon 
Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  United  Kingdom 
Mr.  Tafari  Sharew,  Ethiopia 

||cl 

BUDGET  AND  PLANNING  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  J.  C.  Colligan,  United  Kingdom,  Chairman 

Mr.  Henri  Amblard,  France 

Mr.  Hector  Cadavid  Alvarez,  Colombia 

Mr.  E.  W.  Christiansen,  New  Zealand 

Mr.  Vladimir  Dolanski,  Poland 

Mr.  Charles  Hedkvist,  Sweden 

Prof.  Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Germany  L 

Mr.  Stevan  Uzelac,  Yugoslavia  Ik 

Dr.  Louis  van  Schalkwijk,  Union  of  South  Africa) 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 
Capt.  H.  J.  M.  Desai,  India,  Chairman 
Prof.  Jose  Albuquerque  e  Castro,  Portugal 
Mr.  Eero  Hakkinen,  Finland 
Mr.  Emmanuel  Kefakis,  Greece 
Miss  Barbara  Knox,  Ireland 
Mr.  Jean  Sorel,  Haiti 
Mr.  F.  G.  Tingen,  Netherlands 

— M.  Robert  Barnett 
Executive  Director , 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


Foundation  Awards  1959  Fellowships 


The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  announced  the  recipients  of  its  1959 
social  work  fellowships.  These  fellowships, 
in  the  amount  of  $2,000  each,  cover  one 
academic  year  of  full-time  study  in  an  ac¬ 
credited  graduate  school  of  social  work. 
Many  of  the  fellowship  students  have  al¬ 
ready  held  positions  in  the  field  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  blind  persons  or  in  other  areas  of 


York  School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Betty  Lighton,  Nashville,  Tennessee;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tennessee. 

Norman  Rogers,  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

Arthur  Wohl,  South  Euclid,  Ohio;  Adelphi  . 
College. 

Students  receiving  fellowships  for  the  j 
first  time  are: 


social  work. 

Five  recipients  of  1958  fellowships,  rated 
outstanding  by  their  schools  of  social  work 
in  their  first  year  of  graduate  study,  have 
again  received  grants  this  year.  They  are: 

Eunice  Frelly,  Broadview,  Illinois;  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work,  Columbia  University. 

Judith  Goodman,  Brooklyn,  New  York;  New 


Donald  Crawford,  Olympia,  Washington;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah. 

Ralph  Plummer,  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas. 

Evelyn  Prince,  Warwick,  Rhode  Island;  Bos¬ 
ton  College. 

Lewis  Schwartz,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey; 
Rutgers  School  of  Social  Work. 

Arlo  Siegersma,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan; 
Wayne  State  University. 
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Project  to  Supply  Recorded  Textbooks 


I  he  Division  of  Children’s  Services,  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Board  of  Education  of  the 
jllind,  and  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
f  New  York  City,  have  undertaken  a 
'□operative  project  in  which  the  latter  or¬ 
ganization  will  record  textbooks  for  public- 
jhool  children  who  are  blind.  This  is  the 
jrst  time  that  any  state  agency  has  ar- 
anged  for  the  recording  of  textbooks  for 
jlind  children  by  this  nationally  recog- 
jized  organization  on  a  state-wide  basis 
[nd  in  accordance  with  established  stand- 
rds  of  recording,  packaging  and  mailing. 

I  he  project  is  expected  to  serve  as  a  guide 
pr  the  extension  of  a  similar  service  to 
ther  states  where  it  is  desired. 

There  are  166  blind  children  in  the  pub- 
c  schools  of  Connecticut  and  148  at  the 
>ak  Hill  School  for  the  Blind  in  Hartford, 
he  initial  recordings  consist  of  some  125 
ties  ranging  from  the  fourth  through  the 
velfth  grades.  They  were  put  into  use  at 
le  opening  of  the  school  year  in  Septem- 
er.  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  the 
find  shares  the  cost  of  producing  the  re¬ 
dded  books  with  Recording  for  the  Blind, 
ach  book  should  serve  many  students  over 
period  of  several  years. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Volunteer 
ureau  of  Greater  Hartford  has  been  ex- 
emely  helpful  in  providing  volunteers 
)  record  the  textbooks  needed  by  blind 
nd  partially  seeing  children.  As  Record- 
lg  for  the  Blind  developed  in  its  national 


service  to  college  students,  it  became  evi¬ 
dent  to  agencies  for  the  blind  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  that  this  organization 
would  be  able  to  make  a  great  contribution 
by  coordinating  and  standardizing  record¬ 
ing  procedures  on  a  national  scale  for 
school  children  who  are  blind  or  visuallv 

J 

limited. 

“This  service,”  stated  Guy  J.  Marchisio, 
chief  of  children’s  services,  “will  provide 
the  blind  and  partially  seeing  child  with 
equivalent  textbook  and  supplemental  ma¬ 
terial  now  available  to  his  seeing  class¬ 
mate  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  speed  up 
the  completion  of  the  assignment  to  the 
average  school  rate.” 

Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  is  a  non¬ 
profit  organization  providing  educational 
material  free  of  charge  to  blind  students, 
hitherto  chiefly  on  the  college  and  adult 
level.  It  expects  to  produce  a  total  of  over 
7,000  books  this  year,  representing  over 
700  titles,  serving  some  1,400  blind  col¬ 
lege  students  and  adults  throughout  the 
country.  It  has  fourteen  recording  units 
from  Los  Angeles  to  New  York,  where  the 
books  are  read  originally  on  tape  by  trained 
volunteer  readers.  The  tapes  are  then  sent 
to  New  York  headquarters  where  they  are 
recorded  on  seven-inch,  16%-rpm  discs 
in  multiple  copies.  The  discs  are  made 
especially  for  the  talking  book  machine, 
loaned  free  to  blind  people  by  the  Library 
of  Congress. 


$895° 

with  carrying  case 
Immediate  Delivery 


A  &  S  BRAILLE  TRANSCRIBER  Model  3 

•  Used  by  the  blind  and  many  agencies 
who  do  transcribing  for  the  blind. 

•  Features  a  wide  carriage  for  transcrib¬ 
ing  to  paper  up  to  11 W  wide.  En¬ 
ables  operator  to  transcribe  also  from 
library  pages. 

•  New  Model  3  just  out.  Has  many  new 

features  such  as  easy  paper  insertion 
.  .  .  new  shift  lever  .  .  .  sharp  clear 
braille  .  .  .  strong  construction.  A 


Returnable  within  10  days  if  not  satisfied. 


RFTlTT  FT?  TlMf  112  West  30th  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
DEitlLEiA,  PEnnsylvania  6-3585-6-7 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


SENSIBLE  OR  SENSITIVE? 

I  am  writing  this  on  my  day  off.  What’s 
more,  it  is  a  very  hot  August  day.  If  I 
were  less  a  slave  to  work,  I  might  just 
say  “To  heck  with  a  column,”  and  I  dare¬ 
say  that  New  Outlook  readers  would  sur¬ 
vive  the  blow — but  perhaps  the  very  heat 
itself  has  aggravated  my  irritations  and  I 
won’t  be  satisfied  until  I  tell  you  about 
them. 

I  think  there  may  be  something  sensible 
in  what  I  have  to  report,  but  then  again 
you  might  say  that  I  am  just  being  sensi¬ 
tive.  There  are  three  things  I  want  to  men¬ 
tion — a  boat  ride,  a  religious  broadcast  and 
a  dramatic  skit. 

The  Cunard  Line’s  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
the  boat.  I  was  on  it  early  in  July,  en  route 
to  the  General  Assembly  at  Rome  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind.  As  anyone  who  has  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic  by  ship  knows,  one  of  the 
inevitable  things  to  expect  is  bingo. 

Now,  there’s  nothing  wrong  with  bingo, 
if  you  like  bingo.  In  fact,  practically 
everybody  on  the  boat  liked  it  and  played 
it  nightly  for  about  an  hour.  The  Queen 
has  been  hauling  bingo-happy  folk  back 
and  forth  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  when  you  consider  the  size  of  her, 
that  adds  up  to  a  lot  of  people  and  prob¬ 
ably  a  million  man-games  of  bingo. 

So,  what’s  wrong?  Well,  the  master  of 
ceremonies  was  a  very  clever  fellow  who 
took  pride  in  his  work.  Each  number  that 
he  called  he  sang  out  in  an  apparent  ef¬ 
fort  to  be  clear  and  precise.  To  avoid  mis¬ 
understanding,  he  would  repeat  the  number 
as  follows:  “Eleven  —  one-one  —  eleven.” 
Then,  for  the  sake  of  entertainment  as 
well  as  clarity,  he  used  for  almost  every 
number  some  symbolic  and  amusing  epi¬ 
thet.  In  the  case  of  eleven,  for  example,  he 
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would  add  rather  cutely  the  designation 
“Betty  Grable’s  legs.” 

I  had  become  sufficiently  acquaintec 
with  a  small  group  of  passengers  to  gc 
along  to  the  lounge  with  them  and  enjo) 
their  bingo.  Things  had  reached  the  poin 
that  they  were  not  very  self-conscious 
about  letting  me  sit  and  smoke  while  the) 
participated.  So,  sensible  or  not,  I  ma) 
have  been  just  sensitive  when  the  mastei 
of  ceremonies  began  designating  ever) 
number  with  a  zero  in  it  as  “blind.”  There 
was  “blind  20,”  and  “blind  40,”  anc 
“blind  80,”  and  “blind  90.” 

I  swore  at  the  time  that  I  was  goin£ 
to  write  the  Cunard  Line  a  letter  of  pro 
test  when  I  got  back  home.  I  have  nol 
done  so,  and  I  probably  won’t,  because 
I  doubt  if  I  could  change  the  habit  o: 
British  seagoing  bingo-callers  who  prob 
ably  have  been  using  the  epithet  as  par 
of  their  trade  jargon  ever  since  the  game 
was  changed  from  housie-housie  or  what 
ever  they  called  it. 

To  change  the  subject  in  a  way,  m) 
next  hot-weather  irritation  came  when 
tuned  in  the  radio  one  Sunday  night  aftei 
I  got  home.  I  accidentally  ran  across  the 
regular  weekly  ABC  broadcast  which  fea 
tures  a  preacher  who  is  blind.  As  religion 
broadcasts  go,  it  probably  isn’t  too  bat 
in  the  music  department,  for  there  is 
pretty  good  organist  and  pianist,  and  evei 
a  fair  singer.  The  blind  minister’s  sermoi 
is  beyond  criticism  as  well,  and  I  suppose 
there  are  quite  a  few  people  who  derive 


: 


real  inspiration  from  it,  or  else  the  statioi 
would  not  have  retained  the  show  the& 


many  months. 

What  I  object  to  is  the  combining  o 
some  pretty  soupy  fund-raising  for  tb 
minister’s  agency  for  the  blind  with  th 
cloak  of  spiritual  values.  The  format  of  th 
broadcast  provides  for  an  opening  inspira 
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onal  story,  narrated  by  a  person  other 
lan  the  minister.  The  opener  usually  starts 
y  interesting  the  listener  in  the  unhappy 
ate  of  some  blind  person,  who  lived  a 
fe  of  loneliness  and  despondency  until  the 
linister’s  organization  brought  new  life 
irough  its  braille  publications. 

This  particular  Sunday  night,  more  tes- 
monials  were  read  to  show  what  a  won- 
erful  and  indispensable  service  the  min¬ 
ster  is  maintaining — through  the  gen- 
rosity  of  the  public,,  of  course.  The 
jncept  of  the  blind  ministry  to  the  blind 
»  worked  for  all  it  is  worth  and  then 
)me.  As  we  so  often  have  reiterated  in 
lese  pages,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder 
hether  the  broadcast  does  as  much  good 
3r  the  blind  as  those  who  produce  it  must 
elieve.  At  least  they  must  believe  in  it 
5  a  service,  because  I  am  certain  that 
o  one  who  speaks  so  gloriously  of  the 
irtues  and  values  of  the  Christian  faith 
ould  produce  the  program  simply  for 
ersonal  gain. 

Changing  the  subject  again  just  slightly, 
ly  next  irritation  was  this  morning.  On 
ly  day  off  I  thought  to  be  diverted  by 
stening  to  daytime  radio  that  I  normally 
ever  hear.  The  NBC’s  dramatic  theater 


production,  starring  Madeleine  Carroll, 
sounded  as  if  it  might  be  less  tedious 
than  a  soap  opera  and  possibly  even 
entertaining.  My  hopes  soon  were  dashed, 
for  on  this  day  the  plot  was  the  usual 
boy-meets-girl  with  the  please-don’t-pity- 
me-and-marry-me-because-I-am-blind  theme. 
The  story  was  called,  naturally,  “The  Gath¬ 
ering  Darkness.” 

One  begins  to  think  that  there  really 
must  be  some  truth  to  the  oft-repeated 
concept  of  blindness  in  dramatic  works, 
for  one  really  hates  to  continually  charge 
writers  with  lack  of  originality  and  writ¬ 
ing  skill.  These  plots  always  have  one  thing 
in  common — the  lover  would  marry  the 
girl  even  if  she  did  remain  blind,  but  she 
never  does.  She  gets  her  sight  back,  and 
then  they  are  married  with  a  degree  of 
complete  happiness  that  cannot  help  but 
imply  that  it  would  have  been  a  bit  difficult 
the  other  way. 

It  will  be  cooler  when  you  read  this  in 
October.  Nevertheless,  if  you  have  any 
similar  sensitivities  that  you  occasionally 
get  hot  about,  send  them  along.  Even  if 
it  isn’t  sensible  to  rant  and  rave,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  heat  of  summer,  at  least  one 
gets  his  sensitivity  off  his  chest. 


Research  in  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


The  Relationship  Between  Parental  Understand¬ 
ing  and  Child  Adjustment  in  the  Visually 
Disabled  Adult,”  by  Rita  P.  Underberg.  Doc¬ 
toral  thesis.  University  of  Rochester,  Rochester, 
New  York,  1958. 

The  relationship  between  parental  atti- 
ides  and  a  child’s  pattern  of  life  adjust- 
lent  has  been  a  primary  focus  of  child 
udy.  In  the  area  of  blindness,  the  best- 
nown  study  of  this  type  is  by  Vita  S. 
ommers  (“The  Influence  of  Parental  At- 
tudes  and  Social  Environment  on  the 
ersonality  of  the  Adolescent  Blind.”  New 
ork,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
944).  Sommers  found  five  fairly  distinct 


modes  of  maternal  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness  in  children:  acceptance,  denial,  over¬ 
protection,  disguised  rejection,  and  overt 
rejection.  Her  investigation  revealed  that 
each  of  these  responses  had  a  significant 
impact  upon  child  behavior.  Unsatisfactory 
maternal  attitudes  toward  blind  children 
tended  to  result  in  unsatisfactory  emotional 
adjustment  among  the  children. 

One  manifestation  of  attitudes  lies  in 
the  area  of  understanding.  It  has  generally 
been  accepted  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  parental  understanding  and  child 
growth.  Does  this  concept  apply  as  strongly 
to  blind  children  as  to  other  children? 
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The  Underberg  study  under  review  at¬ 
tempts  to  examine  this  question. 

THE  STUDY.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was 

.  .  to  investigate  the  relationship  between 
parental  understanding  and  child  adjust¬ 
ment  in  a  group  of  visually  disabled  adoles¬ 
cents.”  The  subjects  were  forty  sighted, 
twelve  totally  blind,  twenty-eight  legally 
blind,  and  thirty-one  partially  sighted  ado¬ 
lescents  attending  public  schools,  as  well 
as  their  mothers.  A  number  of  new  in¬ 
struments  and  items  were  devised  for  the 
study.  Self-concept  and  ideal  self  were 
assessed  by  having  the  subject  select  items 
which  he  regarded  as  most  like  him  and 
least  like  him  followed  by  a  selection  from 
the  same  items  to  describe  the  person  he 
would  most  like  and  least  like  to  be. 

Teachers’  ratings  were  obtained  for  each 
of  the  children  on  eighteen  behavioral  char¬ 
acteristics.  A  projective  picture  test  depict¬ 
ing  parent-child  interaction  in  twelve  dif¬ 
ferent  situations  was  administered  to  the 
parents  and  children.  Blind  children  were 
given  this  test  on  a  verbal  basis.  The  sub¬ 
jects  were  given  four  alternative  responses 
to  each  situation  and  were  asked  to  rank 
them  in  order  of  what  they  thought  best 
described  the  depicted  situation. 

As  a  measure  of  parental  understanding, 
parents  were  asked  to  predict  how  their 
children  would  answer  the  self-concept  ad¬ 
justment  instrument  and  the  picture  pro¬ 
jective  technique.  The  accuracy  of  their 
predictions  was  believed  to  indicate  the 
level  of  parental  understanding.  The  forty 
sighted  children  were  used  as  controls. 

THE  FINDINGS. 

1.  When  the  measure  of  the  child’s  self- 
concept  was  used  as  the  criterion  of  good 
adjustment  and  when  parental  understand¬ 
ing  was  based  upon  parents’  predictions  of 
the  child’s  self-concept,  the  hypothesis  is 
supported  that  parental  understanding  is 
related  to  the  adjustment  of  visually  handi¬ 
capped  and  sighted  adolescents. 

2.  Children  of  understanding  parents 
felt  accepted  by  them. 


3.  “The  operations  of  the  parent-chili J 
relationship  might  be  viewed  as  being  sim 
lar  for  observably  handicapped  groups  £ 
well  as  for  the  sighted.” 

4.  Parents’  predictions  of  the  response 
of  partially  seeing  children  were  less  a< 
curate  than  those  for  sighted  and  blin 
groups.  It  is  suggested  that  this  is  du 
to  the  “marginal”  status  of  these  childre 
and  the  difficulty  parents  may  have  in  ider 
tifying  them  consistently  as  wholly  seein 
or  wholly  blind  individuals. 

5.  “.  .  .  there  were  some  indications  the 
the  partially  sighted  group  might  be  cha] 
acterized  by  somewhat  greater  child  pei 
ception  of  pity  and  somewhat  poorer  p£ 
rental  understanding.”  The  mothers  c 
partially  sighted  children  tended  to  pei 
ceive  their  children  as  being  different  fror 
the  average  to  a  greater  degree  than  othe 
mothers  in  the  study. 


IMPLICATIONS.  The  Underberg  study  cor 
firms  the  generalized  feeling  that  parents 
understanding  and  acceptance  are  relate 
to  the  quality  of  parent-child  relationship 
and,  ultimately,  to  child  adjustment.  Thi 
confirmation  supports  the  current  emphasi 
in  service  to  blind  children  upon  parer 
counseling  and  parent  education.  Our  goal 
are  consistent  with  the  findings  of  thi 
investigation.  The  unanswered  question  k 
“Are  we  using  the  most  effective  means  o 
achieving  these  goals?”  In  this  area,  ou 
techniques  are  not  firmly  rooted  in  re 
search  findings. 

Some  of  the  techniques  used  in  schoc 
and  agency  programs  to  influence  parents 
attitudes  toward  greater  understanding  am 
acceptance  are: 

1.  The  education  of  parents  through  th 
presentation  of  factual  information  relal 
ing  to  the  visual  disability  and  the  recoin 
mended  means  of  working  with  the  child 

2.  Group  activities  including  the  tram 
mission  of  information  to  groups  of  pai 
ents,  “talking  through”  the  problem  in 
group,  and,  in  a  few  cases,  group  therapy 

3.  Individual  casework,  counseling,  am 
psychotherapy  of  parents. 
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4.  Parents’  institutes. 

5.  Parent  participation  in  programs  for 
blind  children  in  a  volunteer  capacity  un¬ 
der  professional  supervision. 

6.  Parent-child  participation  in  certain 
school  and  community  activities. 

7.  Bibliotherapeutic  approaches  in 
which  parents  are  asked  to  read  selected 
materials  relevant  to  their  problems. 

Each  of  these  techniques  has  a  degree  of 
face  validity.  In  some  instances,  anecdotal 
and  case  reports  support  the  belief  that 
they  are  effective  in  promoting  parental 
understanding  and  acceptance  of  the  blind 
child.  However,  as  individual  tools  and  in 
combination  with  other  approaches,  these 
techniques  have  not  been  rigorously  tested 
in  appropriate  research  projects. 

A  number  of  unanswered  questions  re¬ 
main.  Is  it  possible  that  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  the  blind  child  really  depend 
upon  the  basic  personality  structure  of 
the  parents?  If  so,  may  it  be  supposed  that 
the  only  really  effective  means  of  influenc¬ 
ing  these  attitudes  are  through  those  meth¬ 
ods  which  are  psychotherapeutically  ori¬ 
ented?  On  the  other  hand,  may  it  be 
supposed  that  lack  of  understanding  and 
acceptance  are  really  results  of  parental 
lack  of  information  and  experience?  In 
this  case,  may  more  favorable  attitudes  be 
cultivated  by  educational  means?  These 
and  other  questions  have  been  sharpened 
by  the  findings  of  the  Underberg  study. 
Through  a  clearer  definition  of  such  ques¬ 
tions,  we  may  be  moving  toward  experi¬ 
mental  approaches  which  may  suggest  the 
most  effective  means  of  working  with  par¬ 
ents’  attitudes  to  blind  children. 

“A  Study  of  the  Reactions  to  Blindness  Among 

Persons  Who  Lost  Their  Sight  After  Age 

Fifty,”  by  Judith  Beebe  Inabinet.  Master’s 

thesis.  University  of  Tennessee,  School  of 

Social  Work,  1958. 

More  than  60  per  cent  of  all  blindness 
is  said  to  develop  after  age  fifty.  When 
the  loss  of  sight  occurs  in  the  later  years, 
the  problems  of  the  individual  are  often 
geriatric  problems.  Tissue  change  is  ordi¬ 


narily  not  limited  to  the  eyes  in  this 
group.  It  generalizes  to  other  body  func¬ 
tions  and  may  result  in  reduced  physical 
capacities  closely  associated  with  the  aging 
process.  Although  the  physical  changes  con¬ 
stitute  a  major  problem  area  for  the  aging 
person,  the  social-psychological  situation 
in  which  he  finds  himself  often  contributes 
to  the  dimensions  of  his  disability. 

When  blindness  accompanies  the  aging 
process,  it  seems  reasonable  to  hypothesize 
that  the  multitudinous  problems  of  the 
older  person  will  be  influenced  by  the  lack 
of  vision.  Our  evidence  concerning  the 
degree  to  which  this  occurs  and  the  spe¬ 
cial  problems  which  are  created  for  the 
individual  and  the  agencies  which  serve 
him  have  been  largely  described  through 
case  studies  and  program  descriptions.  One 
of  the  more  vivid  of  these  presentations 
appears  in  the  Proceedings  of  a  conference 
on  the  older  blind  person  conducted  at 
the  New  York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind. 
As  a  supplement  to  the  already  rich  experi¬ 
ential  data  available  to  practitioners  in 
the  field,  there  is  a  need  for  a  systematic 
study  of  groups  of  older  blind  persons,  em¬ 
ploying  sound  research  methodology  and 
survey  techniques.  Although  the  approach 
used  in  the  Inabinet  project  leaves  much 
to  be  desired  from  the  point  of  view  of 
research  design,  it  serves  the  purpose  of 
pointing  the  way  to  a  larger-scale  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  characteristics  and  needs  of 
older  blind  persons. 

THE  STUDY.  The  study  is  based  upon  an 
examination  of  twenty  case  records  selected 
from  the  Aid  to  the  Blind  caseload  at  the 
Davidson  County  (Tennessee)  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  Originally  thirty-six 
cases  were  identified  as  having  developed 
blindness  after  the  age  of  fifty.  The  major 
causes  of  blindness  in  the  group  were  listed. 
At  least  one  case  was  selected  from  each 
causative  group,  supplemented  by  two  or 
three  additional  cases  selected  from  the 
three  major  causes:  cataracts,  glaucoma, 
and  optic  atrophy.  As  each  case  was  read, 
notes  were  made  concerning  essential  char- 
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acteristics  and  problems.  These  notes  were 
then  organized  and  analyzed. 

Eleven  of  the  subjects  were  males;  nine 
were  females.  Eight  of  the  latter  were 
widows.  Thirteen  of  the  clients  were  Negro ; 
seven  were  white.  Only  three  of  these 
clients  were  married  at  the  time  of  study 
and  one  of  these  was  separated  from  his 
wife.  The  group  had  a  mean  education  on 
the  fourth-grade  level.  The  range  in  age 
was  fifty-two  to  eighty-two.  More  than 
half  of  these  clients  applied  for  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Welfare  assistance  “within  the 
same  year  or  in  the  year  after  blindness 
occurred.”  Only  two  members  of  the  group 
had  received  welfare  assistance  prior  to 
blindness. 

All  these  clients  were  apparently  able  to 
dress  themselves  but  three  needed  help  in 
feeding.  One  was  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  advanced  age.  The  second  had  brain 
damage.  The  third  was  marked  by  “re¬ 
gression.”  Six  of  the  eight  clients  living 
alone  did  their  own  laundry  and  cooking 
without  outside  help.  Four  of  the  twelve 
clients  living  with  others  assisted  with  vari¬ 
ous  household  tasks.  Four  clients  were  un¬ 
able  to  move  about  their  homes  or  com¬ 
munities  without  the  help  of  another  per¬ 
son.  None  of  the  group  could  read  or  write 
braille.  Apparently,  none  could  use  a  type¬ 
writer.  “There  was  no  mention  of  the 
fact  that  any  of  the  clients  could  perform 
such  skills  as  dialing  a  telephone  or  that 
any  possessed  braille  clocks  or  watches  to 
aid  in  telling  time.” 

The  major  activities  of  the  group  were: 
visiting  or  talking  with  friends,  listening 
to  the  radio,  and  caring  for  the  household. 
The  degree  of  residual  visual  efficiency  and 
the  general  health  of  the  individual  client 
were  unrelated  to  his  ability  to  care  for 
himself,  to  travel,  and  to  engage  in  an 
active  life.  In  nineteen  of  the  twenty  cases, 
employment  was  terminated  as  a  direct 
result  of  the  loss  of  vision.  Only  six  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  group  held  remunerative  em¬ 
ployment  following  blindness  and  four  of 
these  were  short-term  jobs  given  by  neigh¬ 
bors,  friends,  or  landlord.  Two  clients — 


a  ditch-digger  and  a  dairyman — managed  1 
to  continue  in  their  accustomed  occupa-  ^ 
tions  for  a  time  subsequent  to  the  onset  1 
of  blindness.  Visual  acuity  and  general  ^ 
health  seemed  unrelated  to  the  ability  to  ' 
engage  in  remunerative  employment  fol-  c 
lowing  blindness.  None  of  the  clients  was  s 
employed  at  the  time  of  study.  However,  f 
one  woman  was  continuing  to  maintain 
herself  as  a  homemaker.  In  four  instances,  [ 
clients  in  the  group  expressed  a  need  and  1 
desire  to  work.  None  of  the  clients  par-  1 
ticipated  in  community  groups,  clubs,  or  1 
organizations.  ! 

THE  FINDINGS.  Four  emotional  reactions  < 
to  blindness  were  noted :  lowered  self-  1 
esteem,  verbalized  feelings  of  worthless-  I 
ness,  increased  inferiority  feelings,  and 
feelings  of  being  misused  or  mistreated  by 
others.  In  four  cases,  there  was  a  “strain” 
toward  independence  and  self-sustenance. 
Several  of  the  clients  actively  resisted  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  facts  of  blindness.  Four  of 
the  clients  were  thought  to  have  worked 
through  their  feelings  of  blindness  and  to 
have  achieved  “a  real  sense  of  peace  and 
contentment.” 

The  author  suggests  the  following  con¬ 
clusions  : 

1.  There  is  need  for  more  research  in 
the  unconscious  meanings  of  blindness  for 
the  individual. 

2.  In  this  situation,  services  were  not 
reaching  the  older  blind  client. 

3.  There  is  a  need  for  additional  serv¬ 
ice  to  such  clients  including:  a)  Increased 
social  casework  and  home  teacher  service; 
b)  Increased  vocational  service;  c)  Facili¬ 
tation  of  medical  care  services;  d)  In¬ 
creased  cooperation  between  existing  social 
agencies  and  existing  community  groups 
such  as  churches  and  Lions  Clubs;  c)  In¬ 
creased  possibility  for  group  experience 
for  the  older  blind  client;  and  f)  Inten-  j 
sified  publicity  programs. 

IMPLICATIONS.  By  reason  of  the  limited 
population  drawn  from  a  limited  geogra¬ 
phical  area  and  by  reason  of  limitations 
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j  in  the  methodology,  it  is  virtually  impossi- 
|  ble  to  draw  generalizations  from  the  Inabi- 
I  net  study.  Beyond  issuing  our  oft-repeated 
hope  that  research  in  the  area  of  blindness 
will  more  often  satisfy  minimal  criteria 
of  effective  investigation,  it  is  possible  to 
suggest  implications  odier  than  the  need 
for  more  and  better  research. 

For  many  workers  and  for  many  agen¬ 
cies,  there  seem  to  be  greater  satisfactions 
in  working  with  younger  clients.  In  serv¬ 
ing  youth,  young  adults,  and  persons  in 
middle  age,  results  may  be  more  measur- 
j  able  and  dramatic.  Such  individuals  may 
have  the  capacity  for  making  significant 
changes  in  themselves  and  their  situations. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  older  client  may 
present  problems  focusing  on  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  self.  As  a  group,  they  take  no 
“giant  steps”  forward.  In  the  declining 
years,  long-range  planning  becomes  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  meeting  immediate  problems  of 
self-depreciation,  economic  sustenance,  and 
the  pursuit  of  a  few  interests. 

The  current  emphasis  in  human  service 
is  on  rehabilitation.  Is  rehabilitation  feasi¬ 
ble  for  the  older  blind  person?  The  an¬ 
swer  to  this  question  may  lie  in  the  mean¬ 
ing  assigned  to  rehabilitation  as  a  process 
of  helping  people.  In  its  broadest  sense, 


rehabilitation  encompasses  more  than  em¬ 
ployment  or  total  self-care.  It  provides  the 
individual  with  incentives  for  the  maxi¬ 
mum  independence  and  participation  of 
which  he  is  capable  and  assists  him  to 
develop  tools  to  achieve  limited  goals.  In 
this  respect,  rehabilitation  for  the  older 
person  is  not  only  feasible,  but  can  be 
dramatic  as  well  as  socially  utilitarian. 

One  major  implication  that  can  be 
drawn  from  Inabinet’s  twenty  subjects  is 
that  they  represent,  in  part,  a  preventable 
waste  of  human  resources.  For  the  most 
part,  they  were  coping  with  the  problems 
of  blindness  and  advancing  age  with  in¬ 
sufficient  professional  services.  Under  these 
circumstances,  their  potentialities  for  in¬ 
dependent  living,  greater  life  satisfaction, 
and  a  sense  of  personal  worth  were  largely 
untapped.  It  appears  that  this  condition 
is  not  limited  to  a  single  county  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  Throughout  the  United  States,  there 
is  need  for  acceptance  of  the  basic  con¬ 
cepts  of  geriatric  rehabilitation.  Perhaps 
this  acceptance  can  be  hastened  by  a 
demonstration  and  research  project  built 
around  a  comprehensive  geriatric  rehabili¬ 
tation  center.  The  agency  which  takes  the 
lead  in  this  type  of  experiment  will  likely 
make  a  real  contribution  to  the  field. 


directory  Changes 

The  following  changes  within  various  agencies  for  the  blind  should 
be  made  in  your  Directory  of  Agencies  Serving  Blind  Persons  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  1959  edition: 


Page  9 — Veterans  Administration.  Donald  Blasch, 
Acting  Director,  replaces  Russell  C.  Williams, 
Chief. 

Page  16 — National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness.  John  W.  Ferree,  M.D.,  replaces 
Franklin  M.  Foote,  M.D. 

Page  21 — State  Department  of  Pensions  and  Se¬ 
curity.  Alvin  T.  Prestwood  replaces  Dr.  J.  S. 
Snoddy. 

Page  22 — Institute  for  the  Handicapped,  Inc. 
New  name:  Workshop  for  Blind  and  Disabled, 
Inc. 


Page  24— Seattle  Public  Library.  Add  Mrs.  Flor¬ 
ence  Grannis,  Head,  Library  for  the  Blind.  In 
address,  insert  comma  between  North  and 
Seattle. 

Page  26 — Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Mrs. 

Christina  F.  Small  replaces  W.  Lee  Porterfield. 
Page  27 — Phoenix  Center  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
Mrs.  Edna  Mullikin  replaces  Robert  W. 
Stroud. 

Page  35 — San  Francisco  Lighthouse  for  the 
Blind.  Winfield  S.  Rumsey,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  replaces  Thomas  O.  Nash,  Administrative 
Officer. 
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Page  36 — Variety  Club  Blind  Babies  Founda¬ 
tion.  New  address:  176  Golden  Gate  Avenue, 
San  Francisco  2.  Benjamin  Bonapart,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  replaces  D.  V.  Nicholson,  Secre¬ 
tary. 

Page  38 — State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Mary  N.  Stephenson  replaces  Mary  N.  Staple- 
ton. 

Page  40 — Adult  Blind  Home  and  Association  for 
the  Blind.  Frank  D.  Borstadt  replaces  Charles 
E.  Anderson. 

Page  41 — State  Welfare  Department.  Udell  La 
Victoire’s  title  is  Chief,  Bureau  of  Program 
Operations. 

Page  45 — Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Ber¬ 
nard  W.  Scholz  replaces  Donald  Gray. 

Page  49 — Blind  Children’s  Foundation.  Delete; 
agency  discontinued. 

Page  51 — State  Department  of  Education.  Dr. 
Claude  Purcell  replaces  M.  D.  Collins. 

Page  57 — Books  for  the  Blind.  New  address: 
801  S.W.  10th  Avenue,  Portland  5. 

Page  61 — Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 
William  O.  McGill,  Executive  Director,  re¬ 
places  Ronald  C.  Auld,  Acting  Executive 
Director. 

Page  63 — Indiana  School  for  the  Blind.  Dur- 
ward  Hutchinson  replaces  Robert  Lambert. 

Page  64 — Board  of  Industrial  Aid,  etc.  (2  list¬ 
ings).  New  name:  Indiana  Agency  for  the 
Blind. 

Page  64 — Allen  County  League  for  the  Blind. 
Add  Jesse  Woodring,  Executive  Director. 

Page  68 — State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
Marvin  E.  Larson  replaces  Frank  Long. 

Page  88 — Flint  Goodwill  Industries,  Inc.  Harvey 
Kettering,  2nd,  replaces  Charles  E.  Roodhouse. 

Page  90 — Duluth  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  New 
address:  16  West  First  Street,  Duluth  2. 

Page  98 — State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Address:  515  North  Ewing  Street,  Helena. 

Page  99 — Montana  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Ernest  Parmer  replaces  Keith  E.  Denton. 

Page  109 — New  Mexico  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  Murray  A.  Hintz  replaces  Robert  E. 
Pritchett. 

Page  114 — Albany  Association  of  the  Blind. 
Joseph  W.  Pike,  Executive  Director,  replaces 
Mrs.  Elva  J.  Morgan,  Manager. 

Page  123 — Jefferson  County  Association  for  the 
Blind.  Nell  M.  Horton,  Executive  Secretary, 
replaces  Mrs.  Hazel  E.  Shutts,  Business  Sec¬ 
retary. 

Page  126 — Mecklenburg  County  Association  for 
the  Blind.  Mrs.  Bea  Harrill,  Acting  (Executive 
Secretary)  replaces  Raymond  Casner. 

Page  128 — State  Public  Welfare  Board.  Add 
Ralph  M.  Atkins,  Director,  Division  of  Public 
Assistance. 

Page  130 — State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 


Mrs.  Robert  N.  Gorman  replaces  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  A.  Ireland. 

Page  135 — Youngstown  Society  for  the  Blind 
and  Disabled.  Kenneth  E.  Bratt  replaces 
Robert  P.  Langford. 

Page  137 — Oklahoma  State  Library.  Mrs.  Doro¬ 
thea  H.  Ice  replaces  Mrs.  Pattilou  McCoy. 

Page  140 — Books  for  the  Blind.  New  address: 
801  S.W.  10th  Avenue,  Portland  5.  Delete 
telephone  number. 

Page  140 — Distributor  of  Talking  Book  Ma¬ 
chines.  Agency  name  should  be  Oregon  State 
Department  of  Services  for  the  Blind.  Loyal 
F.  Marsh,  Director,  replaces  George  L.  Ho- 
weiler,  Supervisor. 

Page  143 — Distributor  of  Talking  Book  Ma¬ 
chines.  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  replaces 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Page  151 — Philadelphia  Protestant  Episcopal 
City  Mission.  Change  name  to  Episcopal  Com¬ 
munity  Services. 

Page  157 — State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
Augustine  W.  Riccio  replaces  Edward  P. 
Reidy. 

Page  159 — State  Department  of  Education.  Dr. 
Don  Pearce  replaces  John  E.  Zuidema. 

Page  161 — State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  Add  M.  F.  Coddington,  State  Superin¬ 
tendent.  Substitute  “Deputy”  for  “Acting”  re 
William  G.  Elliott. 

Page  162 — Service  to  the  Blind  (2  listings). 
State  Capitol  replaces  State  Office  Building. 

Page  163 — State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
Mrs.  C.  Frank  Scott  replaces  Mrs.  Christine  C. 
Reynolds. 

Page  175 — State  Department  of  Social  Welfare. 
John  J.  Wackarman  replaces  W.  Arthur 
Simpson. 

Page  177 — Department  of  Social  Welfare.  Macon 
M.  Berryman  replaces  Roy  W.  Bornn. 

Page  182- — State  Department  of  Public  Assis¬ 
tance.  Iva  Val  Brakel:  delete  “Acting”  from 
title. 

Page  186 — The  Seeing  Hand  Association,  Inc. 
Add  Ethel  Clare  Elikan,  Executive  Director. 

Page  191 — State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
C.  W.  Skinner  replaces  E.  H.  Schuneman. 

Page  200 — Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teach¬ 
ers.  President:  Delete  Mrs.  Ethel  L.  Conner 
and  address;  insert  Sophy  L.  Forward,  State 
Department  of  Public  Assistance,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  Secretary:  Delete  Roy  J.  Ward 
and  address;  insert  Gladys  K.  Norman,  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  State  Building,  Broad 
and  Spring  Garden  Streets,  Philadelphia  30, 
Pennsylvania. 

Page  208 — Braille  Circulating  Library.  New 
address:  2823  West  Grace  Street. 

Page  209 — Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  New 
address:  121  East  58th  Street;  new  telephone, 
PL  1-0860. 
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Book  Reviews 


ope  Deferred :  Public  Welfare  and  the  Blind, 
by  Jacobus  tenBroek  and  Floyd  W.  Matson. 
Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press,  1959, 
272  pp.  $5.  Reviewed  by  Joseph  S.  Himes, 

Ph.D.  * 

A  study  of  the  experience  of  the  blind 
nder  the  public  welfare  system  is  sig- 
ificant  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Exclu- 
on  from  the  labor  force  and  economic 
larginality  have  made  the  blind  unusually 
ependent  upon  public  grants  and  services, 
n  addition,  the  program  of  aid  to  the 
lind  has  been  a  part  of  the  social  security 
ystem  since  its  inception  a  quarter  of  a 
entury  ago.  But  as  Professors  tenBroek 
nd  Matson  demonstrate,  the  blind  hold  a 
oecial  significance  for  the  study  of  Arner- 
3an  public  welfare.  This  group,  better 
lan  all  the  dependency  categories,  pro- 
ides  a  point  of  departure  and  a  cutting 
dge  for  examining  and  assessing  the 
laturity  and  consequences  of  our  social 
hilosophies  and  human  values. 

The  book  begins  with  the  thesis  that 
the  blind  as  a  group  are  mentally  com- 
etent,  psychologically  stable,  and  socially 
daptable;  and  that  their  needs  are  there- 
:>re  those  of  ordinary  people,  or  normal 
ten  and  women,  caught  at  a  physical  and 

Iocial  disadvantage.  .  .  .  More  specifically 
:  affirms  the  capacity  of  the  blind  for 
elf-reliance  and  self-determination  —  for 
all  participation  in  the  affairs  of  society 
nd  active  competition  in  the  regular  chan- 
els  of  economic  opportunity”  (pp.  1-2). 
But  tenBroek  and  Matson  recognize  that 
raditional  realities  define  the  role  of  the 
lind  in  far  different  terms.  Excluded  from 
all  social  integration,  the  blind  are  seen 
s  relegated  to  a  collateral  and  inferior 
osition  in  the  social  structure  and  re- 
arded  as  an  undifferentiated,  “witless,” 
icompetent,  and  hopeless  mass.  The  main 
roblem  issues  from  the  chasm  between  the 


Dr.  Himes  is  professor  of  sociology  at  North 
arolina  College,  in  Durham. 


theoretical  formulation  of  the  basic  thesis 
and  the  actual  structure  of  social  reality. 

This  is  not  a  new  theme  in  the  com¬ 
mentaries  on  the  blind.  Hope  Deferred , 
however,  makes  a  fresh  attack  and  plows 
new  ground.  The  focus  is  both  upon  the 
tissue  of  attitudes  and  feelings  that  capture 
and  express  the  fears  and  hostilities  of  the 
able-bodied  toward  the  blind,  and  upon 
the  institutional  structures  that  implement 
and  facilitate  such  attitudes. 

Contributions 

This  book  makes  several  substantive  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  investigations  and  work 
among  the  blind.  First,  it  places  the  focus 
of  inquiry  and  effort  on  modification  of 
the  institutional  structure.  This  is  crucial, 
for  such  an  approach  envisages  the  blind, 
not  as  a  unique  or  special  category,  but 
rather  as  functional  members  of  the  society 
who  are  categorically  fixed  in  the  social 
structure.  For  this  perspective  the  blind 
may  be  regarded,  like  the  able-bodied  pop¬ 
ulation  of  various  categories,  as  the  proper 
business  of  the  social  and  psychological 
sciences.  In  this  respect,  Hope  Deferred 
takes  its  place  with  Alan  Gowman’s  The 
W ar  Blind  in  American  Social  Structure 
as  one  of  the  significant  recent  studies  in 
the  field. 

Here  also  is  a  useful  analysis  of  how 
ancient  prejudice  is  operationalized  by 
contemporary  institution.  Such  analysis  re¬ 
veals  something  of  the  depth  and  tenacity 
of  those  attitudes  and  feelings  with  which 
workers  in  the  field  are  familiar.  What  is 
even  more  important,  though,  is  the  revela¬ 
tion  that  social  prejudices  are  not  “self- 
enforcing.”  They  must  be  fused  into 
operational  structures  of  social  action,  re¬ 
plete  with  specific  directives  and  effective 
sanctions. 

Apart  from  its  relevance  to  the  blind, 
Hope  Deferred  is  a  perceptive  critique  of 
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the  evolution  of  American  constitutional 
government.  This  is  of  course  a  field  in 
which  tenBroek  and  Matson  have  already 
excelled.  The  book  therefore  may  gain  a 
wider  audience  than  just  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  problems  of  the  blind  in 
American  society. 

Perhaps  Hope  Deferred  makes  its  most 
telling  contribution  as  a  critical  analysis 
of  evolving  public  welfare  philosophy  in 
American  society.  The  chapter  on  the  means 
test  may  well  become  a  classic.  Seen  in  this 
perspective,  the  analysis  is  informed,  well- 
documented,  and  authoritative.  In  this  task 
the  status  and  treatment  of  the  blind  be¬ 
come  a  fruitful  conceptual  tool  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  facts  into  focus  and  for  making 
illuminating  interpretations. 

While  the  hope  of  the  blind  for  first-class 
membership  in  society  is  portrayed  as 
cruelly  deferred,  so  also  is  the  hope  of  all 
those  other  individuals  whose  membership 
is  in  some  measure  contingent  upon  the 
philosophy,  structure,  and  functions  of  the 
public  welfare  apparatus.  In  the  last  anal¬ 
ysis,  the  book  is  both  a  powerful  plea  for 
social  maturity  and  a  telling  commentary 
on  contemporary  American  society. 

The  creative  argument  of  the  book  is 
captured  in  the  following  succinct  pas¬ 
sage:  “In  the  over-all  reorientation,  public 
assistance  must  be  directed  toward  oppor¬ 
tunity  as  well  as  security.  It  must  be  geared 
to  rehabilitation,  employment,  and  self- 
support,  as  well  as  to  relief.  It  must  help 
people  out  of  their  distress  as  well  as  in 
it.  It  must  represent  not  only  a  handout  to 
the  helpless,  but  an  encouragement  to  at¬ 
tain  self-help  —  not  a  permanent  charity 
which  perpetuates  dependence,  but  an  im¬ 
mediate  incentive  which  invites  independ¬ 
ence”  (p.  157).  This  philosophy  embodies 
the  hope,  not  alone  of  the  blind,  but  of  all 
public  assistance  recipients,  that  is  now 
deferred. 

Critique 

Yet  Hope  Deferred  has  some  of  the  faults 
that  most  works  about  a  minority  group 
by  a  member  of  that  group  are  inclined  to 


exhibit.  It  is  polemical  almost  as  much  aj 
analytical;  it  is  ego-involved  almost  a 
much  as  dispassionately  objective.  In  th 
heat  of  argument  and  the  intensity  of  feel 
ing,  tenBroek  and  Matson  write  with  urgen 
eloquence.  The  book  makes  a  good  argu 
ment.  But  as  analysis  it  has  some  importan 
shortcomings. 

The  historical  and  ethnological  material 
depicting  the  origins  of  present  attitude 
toward  the  blind  are  relevant  provided  it  i 
not  to  be  inferred  that  this  situation  i 
unique.  A  parallel  account  could  be  givef 
of  the  origins  of  attitudes  toward  the  men 
tally  ill,  the  old,  and  the  racially  and  cul 
turally  deviant.  Moreover,  the  generali 
thesis  that  the  blind  are  “normal”  member 
of  society  save  for  the  fact  of  sightlessnes 
ignores  or  minimizes  the  functional  di 
mension  of  normality.  There  are  man; 
things  the  blind  cannot  do,  and  tenBroel 
and  Matson  recognize  this  fact  when  the; 
call  for  special  rehabilitation  services,  per 
sonnel,  and  equipment  (see  pp.  208-10) 
It  hardly  advances  the  case,  therefore,  t< 
argue  on  the  one  hand  that  the  blind  ar 
“normal”  and  on  the  other  to  demarn 
special  treatment. 

As  noted  above,  tenBroek  and  Matsoi 
present  an  illuminating  and  constructiv 
analysis  of  the  evolving  social  securit; 
system.  In  this  task  the  status  and  treatmen 
of  the  blind  have  been  employed  as  a  mos 
effective  heuristic  tool.  Yet  the  analysi 
suffers  from  the  inability  to  detach  itsel 
fully  from  the  polemic  orientation  of  th 
book.  This  fact  is  nowhere  more  clear! 
revealed  than  in  the  incisive  critique  of  th 
role  of  the  Social  Security  Board  in  th 
years  immediately  following  passage  of  th 
Social  Security  Act. 

Without  doubt  the  tendency  of  the  Boar< 
to  usurp  and  centralize  power,  to  sub 
ordinate  legitimate  rights  of  the  states,  t< 
ignore  and  vitiate  the  clear  intent  of  thj  1 
Congress  as  set  out  in  the  Act,  and  t|  I 
perpetuate,  even  to  revive  effete  poor-lav  i 
principles  led  to  the  undesirable  conse  $ 
quences  that  tenBroek  and  Matson  catal 
logue.  But  in  their  preoccupation  with  thesrJ. 
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iysfunctional  consequences  they  have  over¬ 
looked  several  compensating  social  gains. 
!;  ligid  control  and  uniform  standards 
elioubtless  prevented  inefficiencies  and  waste 
111,1  hat  would  have  issued  from  the  attempts 
h)i  inexperienced  officials  and  unevenly 
Equipped  states  to  cope  with  the  burgeoning 
jroblems  of  mass  public  assistance.  Cen¬ 
tralization  of  control  and  punitive  authority 
inay  very  well  have  limited  the  tendency  of 
Tome  states  to  involve  the  new  program  in 
‘political  machinations  of  corruption.  It  has 


been  frequently  testified  that  strong  federal 
supervision  insured  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  higher  professional  stand¬ 
ards  of  social  service  than  might  have 
eventuated  if  full  control  had  been  given 
immediately  to  the  several  states.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  to  indicate  that  strong 
federal  intervention  protected  Negroes  and 
other  marginal  groups  from  serious  de¬ 
privations  in  those  states  where  “states’ 
rights”  is  synonymous  with  entrenched 
group  prejudices. 


Appointments 


to 


k  John  W.  Ferree,  M.D.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  director  of  the  National 
;k  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
vie  succeeds  Franklin  M.  Foote,  M.D.,  who 
rlesigned  to  become  health  commissioner 
or  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

For  the  past  eleven  years,  Dr.  Ferree 
re  erved  with  the  American  Heart  Associa¬ 
tion  as  director  of  community  service  and 
.ducation,  and  has  been  associate  medical 
lirector  since  1957.  A  graduate  of  Indiana 
Jniversity  School  of  Medicine,  he  also 
vjeceived  a  master  of  public  health  degree 
rom  Johns  Hopkins.  Following  private 
nedical  practice  in  Indiana,  he  served 
I;  ix  years  with  the  Indiana  State  Board  of 
IfUealth,  where  he  was  state  health  commis- 
e  ioner  from  1940  to  1942.  During  World 
War  II  he  served  as  a  commander  in  the 
elnedical  department  of  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He 
(f|ias  also  been  associated  with  the  Ameri- 
ejan  Social  Hygiene  Association  and  the 
National  Health  Council. 

1 

■k  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Carroll  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  National  Advisory  Council 

I >n  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  U.S.  Depart- 
nent  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
he  twelve-member  Council  reviews  and 
nakes  recommendations  concerning  appli- 
ations  to  the  Office  of  Vocational  Reha- 
lilitation  for  federal  grants  for  research 


and  demonstration  projects  in  the  field  of 
rehabilitation  of  disabled  persons. 

Father  Carroll  is  director  of  the  Catholic 
Guild  for  the  Blind,  in  Boston,  and  of 
St.  Paul’s  Rehabilitation  Center,  in  Newton, 
Massachusetts.  He  is  also  consultant  to  the 
Central  Office  of  the  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  on  the  rehabilitation  of  blind  veterans, 
and  during  World  War  II  was  consultant 
to  the  U.  S.  Army  on  problems  and  needs 
of  blinded  servicemen. 

Among  the  retiring  members  is  Dr. 
Peter  J.  Salmon,  executive  director  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York.  Dr.  Salmon  was  one  of  the 
original  members  of  the  Council,  which 
was  authorized  by  legislation  in  1954. 
Chairman  is  Mary  E.  Switzer,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 


News  Briefs 

★  Thomas  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  thirty-four-year-old  World  War 
II  veteran,  received  the  Achievement  Award 
of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Association  during 
the  group’s  annual  convention  in  August 
at  Miami  Beach.  Presentation  was  made 
by  Harry  E.  Simmons,  director  of  the 
Florida  Council  for  the  Blind,  Tampa. 
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The  award  is  presented  annually  to  a 
blinded  veteran  who  has  been  especially 
outstanding  in  his  chosen  field  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  in  his  adjustment  to  daily  living 
as  a  blind  person.  This  year’s  recipient  re¬ 
turned  from  service  in  the  Marine  Corps 
to  run  a  $200  investment  into  a  general 
office  supply  company  which  grossed  $148,- 
000  last  year.  Dawn’s  Office  Supply  Com¬ 
pany,  named  for  Mr.  Kennedy’s  Seeing 
Eye  dog  guide,  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
its  kind  in  Baltimore. 

The  Newman  Prize  of  $100  which  ac¬ 
companies  the  award  is  contributed  an¬ 
nually  by  Nathan  Newman,  New  York 
businessman  and  long-time  friend  of  the 

BVA. 

★  Recreation  Magazine,  publication  of 
the  National  Recreation  Association,  has 


added  two  pages  to  be  devoted  to  articles 
and  information  pertaining  to  the  field  oi 
recreation  therapy  for  the  ill  and  hand! 
capped.  In  announcing  the  new  section 
Dorothy  Donaldson,  editor,  expressed  in 
terest  in  receiving  material  of  this  kinc 
from  persons  in  the  field  of  work  fo] 
the  blind. 

★  In  its  August  17  issue,  Time  magazim 
announced  that  a  virus  has  finally  beei 
proved  to  be  the  cause  of  trachoma.  Re 
porting  on  experiments  with  blind  humai 
volunteers,  Britain’s  Medical  Researcl 
Council  revealed  that  injection  of  th< 
suspect  virus  had  induced  the  diseas 
and  that  sulfadiazine,  taken  by  mouth 
cured  the  infection.  Results  have  give] 
researchers  hope  of  developing  a  preven 
tive  vaccine. 


U^ecrology 


R.  Earl  Barrett,  executive  director  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  the 
Blind,  Philadelphia,  died  July  2  in  Bryn 
Mawr  Hospital. 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  Outlook  reporting 
his  death,  Robert  Boston,  public  relations 
director  of  the  Working  Home,  described 
Mr.  Barrett’s  work  and  achievements: 

.  .  .  During  fifteen  years  of  Earl’s  wise  counsel 
and  tireless  energies,  the  ancient  Working  Home 
underwent  a  transformation.  The  buildings  were 
restored  physically,  new  departments  were  estab¬ 
lished,  and  services  were  broadened.  Most  im¬ 
portant,  the  well-being  of  blind  men  and  women 
was  improved  immeasurably  because  of  his  work 
in  the  fields  of  training  and  rehabilitation,  em¬ 
ployment,  and  legislation. 

When  he  was  a  young  man,  and  an  executive 
of  the  South  Pittsburgh  Water  Company,  a  series 
of  accidents  took  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  all  but 
a  fraction  of  peripheral  vision  in  the  other.  .  .  . 
His  first  adjustment  training  took  place  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Blind  Association.  .  .  . 

The  agency  soon  appointed  him  director  of 
sales  for  blind-made  products  and  his  success  in 
that  position  led  to  his  appointment  as  executive 
director  of  the  Chicago  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 
From  that  position,  he  came  to  the  Working 
Home  as  the  fifth  supervisor  since  Hinman  Hall, 
who  founded  the  Home  in  1874. 

.  .  .  His  first  step  was  to  formalize  the  training 


of  newly  blinded  men,  which  had  been  cor 
ducted  on  an  informal  and  largely  industrie 
basis  since  1874,  into  an  accredited  training  an 
rehabilitation  center.  .  .  . 

By  1953,  he  was  able  to  take  steps  leading  til 
a  measure  of  financial  stability  for  the  Workinjl 
Home,  and  immediately  sought  to  broaden  se  I 
vices.  The  manufacturing  departments  of  th 
factory  were  enlarged,  and  for  the  first  tim 
services  were  extended  to  blind  women.  Th 
Philadelphia  Committee  for  Prevention  of  Blim 
ness  merged  with  the  Home,  and  its  pioneer  pr< 
vention  services — including  the  world’s  firs 
glaucoma  screening  service — were  incorporate 
as  a  new  department. 

Soon  after,  the  legislation  increasing  the  stal 
pension  for  blind  persons  was  enacted  into  laJI 
It  had  been  written  and  passed  largely  througjl 
Earl’s  personal  representation.  .  .  . 

In  1957,  the  Brush  Department  was  opened.  11 
was  equipped  with  modern,  high-speed  mil 
chinery  and  for  the  first  time  since  1885,  whell 
brushes  were  made  by  hand,  the  working  blirjl 
produced  commercial  and  industrial  brushes  i| 
the  factory.  Describing  the  new  department,  Eail 
commented,  “1  he  hardest  day’s  work  a  man  evil 
does  is  a  day  of  enforced  idleness.” 

The  following  year,  Earl  opened  the  state 
first  low-vision  center  to  serve  the  estimate 
7,400  near-blind  men,  women  and  children  < 
Pennsylvania.  .  .  . 

Earl  Barrett  was  a  man  of  energy  and  gre 
wisdom,  a  worthy  successor  to  Hinman  Hall,  tl 
blind  Civil  War  veteran  who  founded  America 
first  industrial  home. 
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"While  they  were  saying  among 
themselves  'It  can  not  be  done' 
it  was  done." 


— Helen  Keller 


it 


Convinced  that  a  well-run  vending-stand  program  is  a  boon 
to  vocational  rehabilitation,  the  Pennsylvania  Office  for  the  Blind 
conducts  a  full-scale  program  that  has  proved  beneficial 
to  the  stand  operators,  to  the  location  owners,  and  to  the  patrons. 


We  Think 
It’s  Good  Business 


|  We  think  it’s  good  business  to  operate  a 
! vending-stand  program  as  an  integral  part 
|  of  over-all  services  for  the  blind  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  We  rec¬ 
ognize  that  there  are  vast  differences  of 
opinion  on  this  matter  among  state  ad¬ 
ministrators,  staff,  and  perhaps  more 
especially  among  vending-stand  operators 
themselves.  There  is  always  the  basic 
question:  Is  such  a  program  truly  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation,  or  is  it  merely  the 
provision  of  sheltered  employment?  Is  it 
actually  a  showcase  displaying  the  capa¬ 
bilities  of  a  blind  person  or  is  it  merely 
false  window-dressing? 

Our  experience  indicates: 

1.  That  it  is  vocational  rehabilitation 
in  the  finest  sense.  That  is,  it  provides  a 
truly  competitive  work  opportunity  for 
a  blind  person,  for  if  he  does  not  meet 
his  customers’  demands  and  needs,  he 
will  soon  be  out  of  business. 

2.  That  a  properly  selected  operator, 
adequately  trained  and  placed  in  a  loca¬ 
tion  which  he  can  manage  and  handle, 

The  authors  are  on  the  staff  of  the  Office  for 
the  Blind,  Pennsylvania  State  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  whose  vending-stand  program  is 
described  in  this  article.  Dr.  Yoder  is  commis¬ 
sioner;  Mr.  Gallagher  is  supervisor  of  the  Busi¬ 
ness  Enterprises  Program  for  the  Blind. 


MICHAEL  A.  GALLAGHER 
NORMAN  M.  YODER,  Ph.D. 

is  a  showcase  for  the  abilities  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  blind. 

Too  frequently  the  vending-stand  pro¬ 
gram  is  operated  as  a  dumping  ground 
for  individuals  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
counselors,  have  no  other  employment 
potential.  If  this  is  the  program  philos¬ 
ophy,  then  the  vending-stand  program 
will  suffer  accordingly.  The  operation  of 
a  small  business  is  a  highly  technical 
undertaking,  and  above  all,  the  operator 
of  such  a  business  must  meet  the  public’s 
expectation  in  service,  appearance,  clean¬ 
liness  and  quality  irrespective  of  blind¬ 
ness.  Too  frequently,  then,  vending-stand 
programs  tend  to  forget  or  to  overlook 
community  attitudes. 

We  submit,  however,  that  we  operate 
on  one  basic  difference  from  most  other 
vending-stand  programs:  that  is,  we  seek 
to  install  snack  bars  giving  complete  food 
service  to  the  customer,  but  requiring 
less  equipment  than  a  full  cafeteria  op¬ 
eration.  We  should  like,  therefore,  to  sub¬ 
mit  for  consideration  areas  of  importance 
based  on  several  years  of  experience.  It 
is  not  within  the  purview  of  this  article  to 
suggest  administrative  structure  or  poli¬ 
cies  to  any  agency  governing  a  business 
enterprise  or  vending-stand  program. 
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However,  there  are  several  observations 
which  may  be  pertinent  in  this  area  and 
which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  follow. 

The  state  agency  must  assume  the 
prime  responsibility  for  developing  suit¬ 
able  locations.  As  a  rule  of  thumb  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  no  location  which  affords  a 
potential  of  less  than  $250  per  month 
net  to  the  operator  warrants  favorable 
consideration.  It  should  be  frankly  pointed 
out,  however,  that  from  time  to  time  the 
pressures  of  service  clubs,  legislators  and 
other  groups  will  cause  a  location  to  be 
equipped  and  manned  although  it  is 
known  at  the  outset  that  such  an  income 
is  not  possible.  In  addition,  the  state 
agency  must  assume  the  responsibility  for 
developing  agreements  between  itself  and 
the  operators.  It  must  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations,  and,  above  all,  it  should 
set  specific  standards  for  the  selection  of 
operators  just  as  it  sets  standards  for 
those  who  expect  to  go  to  college  and 
enter  professions. 

In  the  selection  of  operators  we  apply 
the  following  standards  issued  in  manual 
form  to  staff: 

1.  Must  be  of  such  physical  condition 
that  the  operator  can  perform  all  tasks 
involved  in  the  business. 

2.  Must  be  not  less  than  five  feet  in 
height  with  commensurate  weight. 

3.  Must  have  finger,  hand,  arm  dex¬ 
terity  and  coordination.  Must  be  able  to 
bend,  lift,  stoop,  reach,  and  stretch  in 
order  to  perform  all  physical  functions 
related  to  the  operation  of  the  business. 

4.  Must  have  acquired  knowledge  and 
skills  through  training  or  prior  to  appli¬ 
cation  which  would  lead  to  the  success¬ 
ful  management  and  keeping  of  records 
related  to  the  business. 

5.  Must  be  eighteen  years  of  age  or 
older  for  consideration  except  on  federal 
property  locations,  where  the  age  require¬ 
ment  is  twenty-one.  We  cannot  over¬ 
emphasize  the  importance  of  adopting 
standards  related  to  height,  weight  and 
physical  capacity  to  work  from  eight  to 


ten  hours  a  day,  six  days  a  week,  becaust 
many  of  these  locations  require  this  type 
of  attendance. 

If  the  agreements  and  rules  and  regula 
tions  developed  by  the  agency  are  to  bt 
effective,  it  is  incumbent  upon  both  the 
state  agency  and  the  operator  to  compl) 
with  them.  It  is  of  further  importance 
that  the  agency  braille  these  materials  ir 
order  that  each  operator  may  have  the 
opportunity  of  ready  reference  shoulc 
questions  arise. 

We  have  also  undertaken  both  regiona 
and  state  meetings  of  operators,  nol 
specifically  designed  to  cover  prograrr 
policy,  management,  and  so  on,  but  rathei 
to  bring  to  these  meetings  restaurateurs 
manufacturers  of  equipment,  representa 
tives  of  public  health  agencies  and  others 
to  better  instruct  the  operator  in  the  tech 
niques  of  developing  and  handling  busi 
ness  for  the  ultimate  purpose  of  making 
more  money  for  himself.  It  is  also  sug 
gested  that  operator  publications  be  de 
veloped,  a  practice  we  have  contemplatec 
for  the  future. 

We  have  two  organized  groups  of  op 
erators  in  Pennsylvania  with  forma 
charters.  However,  not  all  operators  be 
long  to  either  of  these  groups.  It  is  the 
agency’s  policy  to  invite  the  non-organizec 
operators  and  the  two  groups  to  designatr 
representatives  who  may  serve  as  an  ad 
visory  committee  to  the  agency  in  furthei 
developing  the  vending-stand  program  foi 
the  benefit  of  the  blind. 
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The  Unit  in  Operation 

Having  briefly  touched  upon  some  gen 
eral  principles  of  administration  insofai 
as  our  program  is  concerned,  let  us  ex 
amine  the  vending-stand  unit  as  we  havr 
developed  it.  It  was  determined  early  ir 
our  program,  by  the  previous  adminis 
trator  of  the  agency,  that  customer  servic( 
should  be  the  keynote  of  the  operation 
It  was  decided,  therefore,  that  the  pro 
gram  would  offer  a  snack  bar  providing 
a  variety  of  freshly  made  sandwiches 
warm  foods,  beverages  and  packager 
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merchandise  in  addition  to  tobacco  goods 
and  other  staple  items,  but  that  in  estab¬ 
lishing  this  service  we  would  not  under¬ 
take  to  serve  platters  or  blue-plate  spe¬ 
cials,  nor  would  we  become  involved  in 
'the  use  of  china  in  the  operation. 

Some  dry  stands  have  proved  profitable 
to  the  operator,  and  a  wet  or  semi-wet 
| stand  also  affords  a  fair  margin  of  profit. 
But  too  frequently  these  locations  fall 
short  of  actually  providing  a  competitive 
income  for  the  operator.  We  have  found 
that  a  snack-bar  program  is  essentially 
appealing  to  department  stores,  small  in¬ 
dustries,  privately  owned  buildings,  pub¬ 
lic  buildings,  and  from  time  to  time 
I  federal  property  as  it  becomes  available. 

Our  program  has  designed  standard 
equipment  for  these  locations,  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  color  and  construc¬ 
tion.  Thus,  these  individual  pieces  are 
readily  interchangeable  and  can  be  used 
in  any  location  maintained  by  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind. 

We  use  the  following  in  our  front  bar 
construction:  Four-  and  eight-foot  units 
constructed  of  cardinal  red  formica  and 
gray  mother-of-pearl  formica  counter 
tops  with  stainless  steel  trim  and  black 
kick  plates.  One  four-foot  section  of  the 
front  bar  houses  the  double-bowl  sink. 
The  back  bar  is  also  constructed  of  four- 
and  eight-foot  interchangeable  sections 
i  consisting  of  cardinal  red  and  gray 
mother-of-pearl  formica  with  the  cup¬ 
boards  in  natural  birch  finish.  One  four- 
foot  section  of  this  back  bar  arrangement 
is  a  custom-built  refrigerated  sandwich 
unit  which  we  shall  discuss  below. 

When  space  permits,  the  blueprints  in¬ 
clude  a  workroom  at  that  end  of  the 
snack  bar  housing  the  refrigerated  sand¬ 
wich  unit  and  sink.  These  workrooms  are 
seven  feet  in  depth  (the  depth  of  the 
stand)  and  may  be  four  to  six  feet  in 
width,  housing  necessary  shelving  for 
storage  with  food-warmer  and  a  hot- 
dogger  in  addition  to  added  work  space 
for  the  preparation  of  salads  and  other 
(  food  items  dispensed  across  the  counter. 
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This  design  has  proved  attractive  and 
appealing  both  to  the  customer  and  to  the 
company  granting  the  space.  Perhaps 
even  more  important,  the  use  of  standard¬ 
ized  equipment  in  all  locations  gives 
builders  a  better  opportunity  to  manufac¬ 
ture  it  at  less  cost  to  the  agency,  and  the 
ready  interchangeability  of  parts  simpli¬ 
fies  the  construction  of  new  locations 
ranging  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  availability  of  space. 
Standardization  also  permits  blind  opera¬ 
tors  to  be  transferred  to  a  new  location 
without  undergoing  a  long  period  of 
orientation  or  retraining. 

Self-service  Emphasized 

The  philosophy  of  operation  of  each 
location  is  based  upon  the  exploitation  of 
maximum  customer  self-service.  In  order 
to  accomplish  this  goal,  we  have  adopted 
the  following  pieces  of  equipment: 

1.  A  self-service  coffee  arrangement. 
The  coffee  is  made  in  an  automatic  coffee- 
maker  on  the  back  bar  and  is  placed  in 
a  dripolator  on  a  heating  unit  located  on 
the  front  bar  from  which  the  customer 
then  serves  himself.  Cream  and  sugar 
dispensers  are  readily  available  not  only 
on  the  front  bar  but  throughout  the  room 
when  space  permits  the  use  of  additional 
serving  tables. 

2.  Automatic  gravity-fed  syrup  dis¬ 
pensers,  which,  we  have  found,  enable 
vending-stand  operators  to  secure  a 
greater  margin  of  profit  for  themselves. 
These  units  provide  the  customer  with 
three  selections  on  a  self-service  basis 
with  the  necessary  crushed  ice  to  aug¬ 
ment  the  already  chilled  temperature  of 
the  beverage.  Actually,  the  unit  has  a 
four-stage  refrigeration  unit  which  does 
not  necessarily  require  crushed  ice;  how¬ 
ever,  some  operators  feel  that  this  is  an 
additional  customer  service.  More  im¬ 
portantly,  however,  the  use  of  this  type 
of  soft-drink  dispenser  eliminates  unnec¬ 
essary  storage  for  cases  and  eliminates 
the  handling  of  bottles  and  concern  about 
the  return  thereof.  In  addition,  the  soft- 
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drink  automatic  dispenser  is  augmented 
by  iced  tea  and  hot  chocolate  dispensing 
units  available  to  customer  self-service 
on  the  front  bar. 

3.  Milk  and  juice  are  dispensed  through 
an  eleven-cubic-foot  stainless  steel  com¬ 
mercial  refrigerator,  again  directly  ac¬ 
cessible  to  the  customer.  We  have  found 
that  it  is  important  to  purchase  and  to  use 
commercial  refrigeration  because  of  the 
frequency  of  customer  usage.  These  units 
afford  excellent  refrigeration  qualities 
and,  in  addition,  durability.  Ice-cream 
refrigeration  is  furnished  by  the  supplier 
selling  to  the  individual  location.  We  re¬ 
quire,  however,  that  these  cabinets  have 
transparent  lids  so  that  the  customer  may 
see  what  he  is  purchasing. 

Some  consideration  has  been  given  to 
milk  dispensing  units  and  to  milk-shake 
units.  Our  experience  indicates  that 
neither  is  advisable,  primarily  from  a 
sanitation  point  of  view.  Insofar  as  milk 
shakes  are  concerned,  our  experience  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  margin  of  profit  does  not 
warrant  the  cost  of  installing  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  labor  involved  in  manufac¬ 
turing  the  finished  product.  Further,  in 
milk  dispensing  units,  local  and  state 
health  departments  vary  in  their  accept¬ 
ance.  Thus,  it  is  not  possible  to  develop 
uniformity  in  policy.  However,  all  are 
agreed  upon  the  healthfulness  and  sanita¬ 
tion  in  dispensing  milk  in  cartons  under 
proper  refrigeration  such  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  above. 

4.  Other  merchandise  such  as  candies, 
lifesavers,  chewing  gum,  potato  chips, 
etc.,  are  displayed  on  stand-up  or  step-up 
racks  generally  furnished  by  suppliers. 
However,  the  choice  of  racks  is  made  on 
the  basis  of  design  in  order  that  they  may 
also  blend  with  the  general  scheme  of  the 
snack  bar  in  color  and  finish. 

Where  total  self-service  is  impracticable 
or  inadequate,  maximum  customer  ac¬ 
commodation  is  achieved  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  equipment  and  procedures: 

1.  The  refrigerated  sandwich  unit, 
which  provides  sandwiches  freshly  made 


on  customer  order  to  meet  individual 
taste  requirements.  This  affords,  in  our 
opinion,  a  tremendous  advantage  over 
pre-packaged  sandwiches,  and  with  proper 
purchasing  of  meats  and  other  sandwich) 
materials,  the  operator  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  larger  margin  of  profit.) 
Freshly  made  sandwiches  without  ques-i 
tion  stimulate  customer  purchase.  We 
recognize  that  this  practice  makes  it  nec-t 
essary  to  employ  a  sighted  person  on  the 
refrigerated  sandwich  board.  This  does 
not  mean  to  imply  that  a  blind  person) 
cannot  handle  the  equipment.  However, 
since  customer  sensitivity  to  a  blind  per-i 
son  making  a  sandwich  still  exists,  it  is 
necessary  from  a  practical  point  of  view 
to  employ  an  assistant  at  this  point. 

The  sandwich  unit  consists  of  a  maple) 
wood  cutting  board,  and  immediately  be¬ 
hind  it,  ten  refrigerated  wells  or  inserts 
to  house  sandwich  meats,  cheeses,  mayon¬ 
naise  and  other  materials  necessary  to 
manufacture  these  items  on  order.  To  thel 
right  of  the  inserts  or  wells  is  a  four- 
slice  commercial  toaster  to  further  ac-i 
commodate  customer  desire.  Underneath,! 
the  cutting  board  is  a  four-cubic-foot 
refrigerator  to  house  lettuce,  tomatoes) 
and  additional  sandwich  supplies  as  may 
be  required.  Also  built  into  the  equipment] 
is  a  bread  drawer  furnishing  all  neces¬ 
sary  materials  in  a  self-contained  unit. 
With  the  exception  of  the  maple  cutting 
board,  the  entire  unit  is  stainless  steelj 
and  aluminum. 

2.  Tobacco  merchandise  is  displayed) 
and  stored  on  the  back  bar.  The  racks 
presently  used  in  the  program  can  dis¬ 
play  a  minimum  of  thirty  different  brands 
of  cigarettes.  Other  tobacco  merchandise: 
is  generally  displayed  next  to  the  cigar¬ 
ettes  or  on  the  curved  credenza  shelves  of 
the  back  bar. 

3.  The  two  items  of  equipment  in  the 
workroom  are  the  hotdogger  and  the  food 
warmer.  The  latter  can  be  used  to  dis¬ 
pense  bulk  soups,  giving  uniform  service 
to  the  customer  and  greater  profit  to  the 
operator.  It  may  also  be  used  for  heating 
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nd  serving  barbecues,  thus  providing 
he  operator  with  a  hot-sandwich  item 
in  the  menu. 

it  |  Designing  the  location  to  furnish  quick 
l  and  efficient  service  to  the  customer  and 
r  ;ood  substantial  menus  may  be  readily 
t  lefeated  if  the  appearance  of  the  blind 
S'  >erson  and  his  assistants  behind  the 
e  ounter  is  not  satisfactory.  Thus,  we  have 
>  idopted  the  principle  that  1)  the  operator 
«  nust  wear  a  white  shirt  with  tie,  or  a 
s  olored  shirt  with  tie  providing  he  then 
li  years  a  tan  or  gray  serving  jacket;  and 
!)  all  stand  assistants  must  wear  white 
miforms  and  hair-nets. 

Sanitation  would  seem  to  be  an  un¬ 
necessary  topic  in  discussing  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  serving  of  food.  Nevertheless, 
t  should  be  pointed  out  that  this,  too,  is 
•essential  to  a  good  program  operation. 
The  locations  are  regularly  inspected  by 
staff  members  of  the  State  Council  for  the 
)  Blind  and  by  representatives  of  state  and 
e  socal  health  departments  with  whom  we 
vork  cooperatively,  thus  maintaining  a 
ligh  degree  of  sanitation  in  the  locations. 

Bnack-bar  Approach 

Proves  Mutually  Advantageous 

;  To  illustrate  more  forcefully  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  snack-bar  approach  to 
iustomer  service,  we  want  to  point  out 
hat  over  one-fifth  of  our  present  loca¬ 
tions  are  in  Sears  Roebuck  and  Company, 
vhich  includes  our  snack-bar  service  in 
he  design  of  any  new  store  location.  The 
3ompany  furnishes  the  employee  recre¬ 
ation  facilities  and  equipment.  The  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  furnishes  the 
yending-stand  equipment,  stock  and  sup¬ 
plies,  and  the  operator  and  his  staff,  with 
the  end  result  that  a  blind  person  earns 
a  comfortable  living  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Sears  Roebuck  Company  em¬ 
ployees  are  getting  service  on  their  breaks 
iand  during  their  regular  lunch  periods, 
j!  In  serving  the  Sears  locations,  the  only 
additional  requirement  for  the  operator 
I  is  that  he  carry  fire-  and  water-damage 
5  insurance  in  order  to  protect  the  store 
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against  merchandise  loss  in  the  event  that 
equipment  failure  should  cause  fire  or 
that  the  plumbing  should  leak  and  cause 
water  damage  to  store  equipment  and 
goods.  We  strongly  recommend  that  the 
various  state  agencies  explore  with  the 
regional  administrative  offices  of  Sears 
Roebuck  and  Company  the  possibility  of 
serving  their  employees,  but  this  recom¬ 
mendation  is  submitted  with  one  word 
of  caution :  The  state  agency  must  be 
prepared,  without  question,  to  maintain 
high  quality  of  products,  service  and 
sanitation  if  they  expect  to  continue  to 
operate  in  the  employees’  lounge. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  many  questions 
yet  unanswered  as  a  result  of  the  fore¬ 
going,  and  time  and  space  do  not  permit 
attempting  answers  to  all  of  them.  How¬ 
ever,  we  should  like  to  submit  several 
additional  observations: 

1.  Our  service  charge  for  the  leasing 
of  equipment  to  the  operator  is  4  per  cent 
of  his  gross  sales. 

2.  During  the  1958  calendar  year  the 
average  net  income  to  the  operators  was 
in  excess  of  $4,800. 

3.  It  is  important  to  constantly  check 
the  operator’s  net  percentage  of  income 
against  gross  profit  percentages  and  gross 
sales. 

We  believe  that  over  the  years  the 
vending -stand  program  has  taken  its 
rightful  place  in  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  that  with  additional  impetus  on  the 
part  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation,  Department  of  Health,  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  Welfare,  and  with  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  state  agencies,  this  area  of  em¬ 
ployment  may  become  one  of  the  most 
financially  remunerative  to  blind  people. 

Based  on  our  present  experience,  we 
are  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  from  a  program  point  of  view,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  op¬ 
erator  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
community  response.  This  conviction  is 
sufficiently  well  founded  and  we  have 
set  a  goal  of  250  operating  locations  by 
1965. 
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teaching 

Meaningful  Mathematics 

to  blind  and  partially  sighted  children 


Before  one  attempts  to  specify  the 
principles  of  conveying  meaningful  math¬ 
ematics  to  blind  or  partially  sighted  chil¬ 
dren,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  factors 
which  accomplish  the  same  result  for 
normal  children.  As  teachers,  we  all  know 
that  even  a  carefully  prepared  presen¬ 
tation,  quite  clear  to  some  pupils,  leaves 
others  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  The 
reason,  as  we  all  know,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  material  impinges  upon  a  varied 
background  of  experience.  For  pupils  with 
rich  experience,  the  material  takes  its 
proper  place  in  the  over-all  pattern;  but 
for  those  with  limited  experience,  there 
is  no  place  in  the  pattern  where  the  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  incorporated,  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  it  passes  him  by  without  regis¬ 
tering  significantly. 

Exactly  the  same  observations  apply  to 
blind  or  partially  sighted  children,  but 
in  their  case,  we  may  no  longer  take  for 
granted  the  same  experiences  as  we  gen¬ 
erally  expect  in  sighted  children  of  the 
same  age  level.  A  few  concrete  examples 
will,  perhaps,  clarify  what  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Nemeth,  a  blind  instructor  of  mathematics 
at  the  University  of  Detroit,  developed  the  widely 
used  braille  mathematical  notation  system  known 
as  the  Nemeth  code.  This  article  is  the  substance 
of  an  address  which  he  presented  March  7  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Michigan  Council  for  Exception¬ 
al  Children,  in  Detroit. 


ABRAHAM  NEME1 


The  number  concept  in  normal  chij 
dren  develops  as  the  result  of  his  ph 
activities,  and  in  quite  a  natural  waj 
On  the  street,  for  example,  he  may  leai 
to  count  the  number  of  trees  or  the  nui 
ber  of  cracks  in  the  sidewalk.  On  tl 
school  playground,  he  may  learn  to  coui| 
the  number  of  pickets  on  the  surroundii 
fence.  All  of  this  is  the  result  of  visuj 
experiences,  and,  as  teachers,  we  or( 
narily  assume  that  almost  every  normf 
child  has  had  this  kind  of  number  e] 
perience. 

For  the  blind  or  partially  sighted  chill 
on  the  other  hand,  matters  are  quite  dij 
ferent.  The  opportunities  for  gainii 
number  experience  are  much  more  lii 
ited — to  a  very  considerable  extent 
blind  children,  and  only  somewhat  lej 
in  children  with  partial  sight.  It  is,  therj 
fore,  not  uncommon  to  find  a  child  wi| 
a  visual  disability  in  the  second,  third, 
even  the  fourth  grade  who  possesses  on| 
the  most  rudimentary  number  concej 
or  one  which  is  far  less  developed  tin 
it  is  in  normal  children  in  the  same  grac 

It  would  be  fatal  to  make  the  a  pric 
assumption  that  such  a  child  is  lackii 
in  native  intelligence.  The  maturath 
process  is  quite  as  intimately  dependej 
upon  environmental  factors  as  it  is  up( 
physical  growth;  and  in  the  absence 
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nvironmental  stimulation  occasioned  by 
le  loss  or  the  impairment  of  sight,  it  can 
e  retarded  for  a  very  long  time. 

The  lack  of  environmental  stimulation 
5  not  due  altogether  to  impaired  vision, 
my  of  you  who  have  worked  with  blind 
r  partially  sighted  children  are  certainly 
(ware  of  the  degree  of  overprotection  in- 
icted  on  many  of  them  by  their  parents. 

I  or  fear  of  physical  injury,  justified  or 
ot,  such  children  are  often  denied  many 
f  the  experiences  which  they  ordinarily 
muld  enjoy  despite  their  disability.  To 
laborate  on  this  point  just  a  little  fur- 
iier:  the  greater  the  degree  of  over-pro- 
gction,  the  greater,  in  general,  is  the 
f  (ense  of  guilt  which  the  parents  sustain, 
mconscious  though  this  may  be.  Such 
j  ;uilt  feelings  stem,  in  general,  from  the 
3  larents’  subconscious  knowledge  that  they 
, Reject  this  deviant  child  who  requires  so 
much  special  attention  and  who  deprives 
hem  of  many  of  their  leisure  hours.  Chil- 
liren  are  extremely  perceptive  of  rejec- 
ion,  even  when  it  is  entirely  outside  the 
tarents’  consciousness,  and  the  insecurity 
^hich  the  child  then  experiences  still  fur¬ 
ther  inhibits  his  contact  with  his  environ- 

!nent.  Incidentally,  these  unconscious  feel- 
ngs  of  rejection  on  the  part  of  the  par- 
nts  are  often  the  real  reason  for  sending 
jheir  child  to  a  residential  school  in  spite 
if  the  fact  that  the  same  facilities  for  his 

Ihroper  education  are  present  in  his  com- 
nunity. 

Therefore,  when  a  child  with  a  visual 
Usability  comes  under  our  care,  one  of 
he  first  things  we  must  do  is  to  see  to 
t  that  he  has  the  requisite  kind  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  numbers  upon  which  to  base 
my  further  mathematical  abstractions.  As 
have  already  indicated,  this  type  of 
xperience  cannot  be  taken  for  granted 
)ut,  on  the  contrary,  must  be  very  care- 
ully  cultivated  when  necessary. 

The  remarks  I  have  just  made  concern¬ 
ing  the  development  of  the  number  con¬ 
cept  apply  equally  well  to  other  types  of 
Experiences  which  play  a  vital  part  in 
he  learning  of  mathematics.  I  refer  to 


the  experiences  from  which  the  concepts 
of  size,  shape,  and  proportion  are  de¬ 
veloped.  The  blind  child  is  carefully 
steered  away  from  contact  with  such 
objects  as  fire  hydrants,  mail  boxes,  and 
parking  meters.  Unless  a  perceptive  and 
understanding  adult  takes  the  time  and 
patience  to  bring  these  objects  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  blind  child  and  permits  him 
to  examine  them,  the  child  is  likely  to 
have  no  conception  of  their  relative  sizes 
and  shapes.  Taking  such  concepts  for 
granted,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  normal 
children,  would  be  unjustified  in  the  case 
of  blind  or  partially  seeing  children.  Any 
mathematical  presentation  based  on  such 
allegedly  familiar  objects  is  foredoomed 
to  failure  when  the  child  has  no  such 
concept;  or,  in  the  case  of  the  partially 
sighted  child,  only  a  vague  concept. 

Mechanics  of  Writing 

Even  when  the  child  has  had  adequate 
contact  with  his  environment  and  has 
thereby  developed  the  number  concept  as 
well  as  the  concepts  of  size,  shape,  and 
proportion,  there  still  remains  the  me¬ 
chanical  process  of  translating  these  con¬ 
cepts  into  written  form.  In  the  case  of 
the  partially  sighted  child  who  uses  bold¬ 
face  letters,  large  type  and  good  illumi¬ 
nation,  this  part  of  the  problem  is  rela¬ 
tively  uncomplicated.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  blind  child,  who  must  use  braille  or 
some  other  device  for  the  execution  of 
mathematical  computations,  the  situation 
is  far  from  simple. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  what  is  in¬ 
volved  in  the  use  of  braille,  I  should  like 
to  relate  to  you  a  conversation  I  had 
with  the  chairman  of  the  mathematics 
department  at  Wayne  State  University. 
I  had  taken  a  number  of  his  advanced 
courses  in  mathematics  and  he  had  ob¬ 
served  that  I  was  taking  notes  on  a  braille 
slate.  One  day  he  expressed  an  interest  in 
knowing  how  this  was^  accomplished  and 
inquired  whether  I  had  been  taught 
braille  as  a  child.  I  replied  in  the  affirm¬ 
ative  and  showed  him  the  braille  slate 
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I  was  using.  I  explained  how  it  works: 

“When  one  writes  on  a  slate,”  I  said, 
“he  must  write  from  right  to  left  so 
that,  when  he  removes  his  paper  and 
turns  it  over  to  read  it,  the  letters  may 
appear  in  the  normal  direction  of  left  to 
right.”  jf  i 

“Isn’t  that  somewhat  like  mirror-writ¬ 
ing?”  he  asked. 

I  had  been  so  used  to  writing  braille 
on  a  slate  that  I  was  somewhat  taken 
aback  by  this  comparison ;  but  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  reflection  found  me  in  agreement 
with  his  analogy. 

“Furthermore,”  I  continued,  “while  the 
paper  is  still  in  the  slate,  there  is  no 
means  of  reading  what  is  currently  being 
written,  and  this  can  be  done  only  if 
the  paper  is  first  removed  from  the  slate.” 

“If  you  can’t  observe  what  you  are 
writing  while  you  are  writing  it,”  he 
asked,  “isn’t  that  like  writing  with  in¬ 
visible  ink?” 

Again  I  had  to  reflect  for  a  moment 
before  acceding  to  the  correctness  of  his 
comparison. 

“And,”  he  wondered,  “mirror-writing 
with  invisible  ink  is  what  they  teach  blind 
children  when  they  enter  school  at  the 
age  of  six!” 

The  point  that  I  wish  to  make  by  relat¬ 
ing  this  incident  is  that,  often,  the  me¬ 
chanical  means  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
a  blind  child  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
him  frequently  require  so  much  attention 
to  the  operation  of  the  device  that  its 
operation  becomes  an  end  in  itself  rather 
than  a  means  for  the  efficient  expression 
of  the  child’s  thoughts.  If  you  will  now 
add  to  the  mirror-writing  with  invisible 
ink  the  necessity  to  set  down,  in  its  proper 
place,  the  result  of  a  mental  calculation 
by  these  same  means,  you  will  begin  to 
appreciate  a  little  better  what  the  blind 
child  is  asked  to  do,  often  in  competition 
with  sighted  classmates. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  means  for 
writing  down  numbers  than  the  braille 
slate.  If  braille  is  to  be  used,  the  modern 
braillewriter  brings  up  the  dots  on  the 


top  side  of  the  paper,  and  the  writing 
proceeds  in  the  normal  direction  fron 
left  to  right.  For  these  reasons,  the  braille, 
writer  is  probably  the  best  device  foi! 
performing  arithmetic  computations  o 
any  that  have  been  developed.  Besides; 
the  keys  which  form  the  dots  are  rel 
atively  large  and  spaced  apart  a  com 
fortable  distance  so  that  the  muscula] 
coordination  required  to  operate  it  i; 
not  so  fine  as  that  which  is  required  t( 
use  a- braille  slate.  For  a  child,  this  lessei 
demand  upon  his  muscular  coordinatioi 
is  much  more  important  than  in  the  cas< 
of  an  adult.  Those  of  you  who  have  hac 
occasion  to  teach  braille  to  young  blinc 
children  know  that  they  learn  most  easih 
when  the  braillewriter  is  the  first  met 
chanical  device  which  they  encounter 
only  after  it  has  been  mastered  is  the  slat< 
introduced  to  the  child. 


Non-braille  devices 


Unfortunately,  braillewriters  are  ex 
pensive  compared  to  the  slate.  Further 
more,  because  of  the  mechanical  noise  o 
their  operation,  they  are  unsuitable  fo: 
use  in  classrooms  where  there  are  seeing 
children.  For  this  reason,  other  device; 
for  performing  arithmetic  computation; 
have  been  brought  forward.  I  shall  no 
enter  here  upon  an  enumeration  of  sue! 
other  devices,  but  shall  merely  indicate 
some  of  the  disadvantages  which  the] 
possess  as  a  class. 

The  blind  child  has  certainly  learnec 
how  numbers  must  be  written  in  braille 
by  the  time  he  embarks  upon  a  seriou; 
study  of  arithmetic.  If  he  is  then  con( 
fronted  with  a  device  which  does  no 
use  braille,  he  must  learn  that  an  en 
tirely  new  set  of  symbols  are  used  te 
represent  the  numbers.  There  is,  con! 
sequently,  a  situation  in  which  inter 
ference  in  the  learning  process  occurs.  (. 
use  the  word  “interference”  in  its  psycho 
logical  sense.) 

Furthermore,  non-braille  devices  mak< 
il  possible  to  write  numbers  only.  As 
result,  the  blind  child  is  not  able  to  writy 
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his  mathematical  thoughts  in  complete 
sentences.  He  can  merely  record  the 
numerical  part  of  his  thinking.  On  the 
braillewriter,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
the  opportunity  for  writing  both  numer¬ 
ical  and  literal  information  so  that  com¬ 
plete  sentences  are  entirely  possible. 

Finally,  non-braille  mathematical  de¬ 
vices  require  a  considerable  amount  of 
finger  dexterity,  necessitating,  as  they  do, 
the  insertion  of  pegs  or  cubes  into  holes, 
80  and  often  such  pegs  or  cubes  must  be 
subsequently  assorted  before  the  next 
problem  can  be  performed.  The  compu¬ 
tations  are  only  temporary  and  the  child 
111[  jhas  no  permanent  record  from  which  to 
1  study.  If  he  is  working  out  of  an  arith¬ 
metic  book  in  braille  and  is  using  one  of 
these  non-braille  devices,  then  the  inter- 
att  Terence  to  which  I  referred  earlier  is 
quite  apparent;  for  then  he  is  using  two 
distinct  and  unrelated  sets  of  symbols  to 
represent  the  same  concepts.  It  is  no 
e5  'wonder  that  many  blind  children  resort 
to  mental  arithmetic  rather  than  to  such 
devices,  even  when,  for  a  particular  child, 
mental  arithmetic  is  an  inefficient  process. 


ut 
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H  Language  Problems 

1 !  Occasionally,  the  language  commonly 
11  used  in  arithmetic  may  be  confusing  to 
| blind  children.  For  example,  if  we  are 
[dealing  with  the  fraction  5/13,  we  often 
1(!  ;say  “five  over  thirteen.”  To  the  normal 
child  with  sight,  this  use  of  language 
lfl  causes  no  difficulty  because  he  actually 
M  [writes  the  5  above  the  13  with  a  fraction 
's  [line  between  them.  For  the  blind  child, 
1  ion  the  other  hand,  such  a  fraction  is 
n  written  on  a  single  braille  line.  The  5 
*  and  the  13  are  separated  by  a  braille 
1  symbol  which  the  blind  child  has  learned 
1  to  interpret  as  the  separation  between  the 
numerator  and  the  denominator  of  a  frac¬ 
tion,  but  in  no  sense  is  the  5  over  the  13 
]  to  the  blind  child.  Such  usages  of  lan¬ 
guage,  unless  properly  explained,  can 
| easily  lead  to  confusion. 

!  Another  term  commonly  used  is  “cross- 
t  multiply.”  To  the  seeing  child,  this  con¬ 


veys  the  picture  of  four  numbers  located 
at  the  four  corners  of  a  large  X,  and 
“cross-multiply”  for  him  means  to  mul¬ 
tiply  together  those  numbers  which  lie 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  same  diagonal  of 
which  the  X  is  comprised.  For  the  blind 
child,  however,  the  four  numbers  in  ques¬ 
tion  are  not  spatially  arranged  at  the  four 
corners  of  an  X,  so  that  the  term  “cross- 
multiply”  is,  for  him,  quite  arbitrary  un¬ 
less  he  has  been  given  a  proper  explana¬ 
tion.  Similarly,  expressions  such  as  “I- 
beam”  and  “V-shaped”  may  also  require 
explanation.  To  the  blind  child,  an  ex¬ 
pression  such  as  “invert  the  divisor” 
comes  to  mean  “reverse  the  divisor”  with¬ 
out  further  explanation. 

Conclusions 

What  may  be  deduced  from  all  I  have 
said  thus  far?  Foremost  is  the  conclusion 
that  nothing  must  be  taken  for  granted. 
We  must  be  certain  that  the  blind  child 
has  had  the  experience  to  understand 
what  we  are  trying  to  convey  to  him.  We 
may  not  assume  that  objects  or  concepts 
familiar  to  us  or  even  to  his  classmates 
of  the  same  age  and  grade  level  are  also 
familiar  to  him.  We  must  make  sure  that 
the  mechanical  devices  which  he  uses  are 
suitable,  and  that  their  use  does  not 
create  more  problems  than  are  solved. 
If  you  find  a  child  who  prefers  to  do  his 
computations  mentally  rather  than  using 
the  device  which  is  intended  for  him, 
this  is  often  an  indication  that  the  device 
is  too  difficult  for  him  to  operate.  Espe¬ 
cially  is  this  true  if  his  mental  arithmetic 
is  performed  only  imperfectly  and  inef¬ 
ficiently.  We  must  even  be  careful  in  the 
use  of  language  to  be  sure  that  the  child 
is  not  being  confused.  We  all  know  that 
there  are  approved  methods  for  teaching 
arithmetic  which  are  set  forth  in  stand¬ 
ard  courses  which  even  bear  this  title. 
In  modifying  any  of  these  methods  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  blind  child 
or  the  child  with  seriously  impaired  vi¬ 
sion,  all  of  the  observations  which  I  have 
made  should  be  borne  in  mind. 
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In  discussing  the  philosophy  of  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  there 
are  many  different  approaches  which 
could  be  taken.  We  could  talk  about  how 
this  philosophy  has  evolved  over  the 
years.  We  could  discuss  some  of  the  con¬ 
troversies  that  have  gone  into  its  de¬ 
velopment.  We  could  talk  about  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  rehabilitation.  I  should  like  to 
approach  the  subject  by  telling  what  re¬ 
habilitation  in  practice  means  to  us  in 
the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
and  describing  the  ways  and  avenues 
through  which  we  work  to  make  ideas 
actualities  for  disabled  people. 

Our  definition  of  rehabilitation  has 
been  stated  in  many  different  ways  which 
have  the  same  general  meaning.  One  of 
the  most  significant,  I  think,  is  that  which 
Miss  Mary  Switzer,  director  of  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  used  in 
the  preface  of  A  Manual  for  Professional 
Workers,  Volume  I  of  Rehabilitation  of 
Deaf-Blind  Persons .*  She  said,  .  .  re¬ 
habilitation  has  the  objective  of  providing 
services  for  the  disabled  that  will  help 
them  to  help  themselves  to  their  fullest  po¬ 
tentialities  for  whatever  satisfactions  they 
want  in  life  and  are  able  to  attain.” 

This  concept  of  rehabilitation  means 

Mr.  Rives  is  chief  of  the  Division  of  Services 
to  the  Blind ,  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel¬ 
fare.  This  paper  was  presented  at  the  meeting 
last  March  of  the  Greater  New  York  Council  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind,  held  in  New  York  City. 

*  Joint  study  project  of  the  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  and  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind.  Brooklyn,  New  York,  IHB,  1958. 
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helping  people  to  effect  such  changes  in 
themselves  as  are  necessary  to  continue 
growth  around  disabilities  which  are  not 
trivial  but  a  real  threat  to  performance. 
To  achieve  this  goal,  we  know  that  we 
will  have  to  have  more  trained  workers 
in  many  different  disciplines,  new  knowl¬ 
edge,  skill,  facilities,  and  techniques  that 
we  do  not  now  possess,  and  an  organiza¬ 
tion  of  each  community  so  that  its  re¬ 
sources  may  be  focused  on  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  disabled  persons. 

I  want  to  talk  about  three  avenues  or 
ways  through  which  the  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  is  constantly  striving 
to  make  this  concept  of  rehabilitation  a 
reality.  I  am  going  to  relate  these  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
since  this  is  the  field  in  which  all  of  us 
here  are  most  interested,  although  the 
same  philosophy  and  many  of  the  same 
principles  can  be  applied  to  all  disabled 
persons. 

1.  Program  Development 

One  continuing  function  of  the  Office 
is  to  work  with  the  public  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  programs  to  help  them  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the  scope  and 
quality  of  rehabilitation  services  to  blind 
persons.  In  doing  this,  one  primary  goal 
is  to  assist  the  states  in  developing 
the  necessary  community  resources  which 
are  needed  in  rehabilitation.  Only  as 
these  community  resources  for  evaluation,  t 
diagnosis,  treatment,  adjustment,  train-  j 
ing,  and  placement  are  developed  and  | 
welded  into  a  unified  consciousness  of  i 
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imitation  can  our  ultimate  goal  be 
e  d. 

2.  Research  and  Demonstration 

A  tremendously  important  resource 
j  which  we  have  to  develop  in  traveling 
j  toward  our  goal  is  research  and  demon- 
:  stration.  Under  the  authority  of  the  voca- 
j  tional  Rehabilitation  Act,  the  Office  can 
meet  a  part  of  the  cost  of  research  and 
demonstration  projects  which  hold  prom¬ 
ise  of  making  a  contribution  to  the  solu- 
!  tion  of  vocational  rehabilitation  problems 
in  the  area  of  research.  We  want  to  find 
the  answers  to  such  questions  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

1.  Is  there  anything  in  the  way  of 
basic  research  which  should  be  done  to 
explore  whatever  means  might  help  peo- 

\  pie  to  get  visual  sensation  some  other 
way  than  by  the  eye?  Are  there  projects 
in  basic  engineering  research  in  which 
we  have  a  stake? 

2.  What  are  the  attitudes  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  toward  the  blind  which  cause  so  large 
an  amount  of  scientific  and  unscientific 
speculation? 

3.  What  are  the  attitudes  of  the  blind 
toward  the  seeing,  concerning  which  we 
hear  comparatively  little? 

4.  What  kind  of  people  are  success¬ 
ful  in  work  with  the  blind? 

5.  What  kind  of  special  tools  and  in¬ 
struments  do  blind  people  need? 

To  this  end,  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  has  already  made  a  num¬ 
ber  of  grants,  some  of  which  are  the 
following: 

Georgia  Division  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation.  To  expand  employment  op¬ 
portunities  for  the  blind  by  determining 
and  demonstrating  the  greenhouse  and 
nursery  jobs  that  the  blind  can  be  trained 
to  do. 

Department  of  Labor  and  American 
F oundation  for  the  Blind.  One  of  the 
earliest  projects  approved  was  a  grant  to 
the  AFB  to  study  the  types,  qualifications 
and  compensation  of  professional  per¬ 
sonnel  in  agencies  for  the  blind.  This 


study*  makes  an  important  contribution 
in  the  establishment  of  professional  stand¬ 
ards  and  provides  information  which 
should  be  of  real  value  in  raising  the 
level  of  compensation  so  that  it  will  be 
more  commensurate  with  the  professional 
responsibilities  and  duties  of  wc  ^ers  for 
the  blind. 

Blinded  Veterans  Association.  To  facili¬ 
tate  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  un¬ 
employed  blinded  veterans  of  World  War 
II  and  Korea  by  demonstrating  the  effect 
of  maximum  coordinated  use  of  com¬ 
munity  resources. 

Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind.  To 
explore  the  extent  to  which  adjustment  to 
blindness  can  be  accelerated  by  bringing 
the  hearing  of  newly  blinded  persons  to 
the  highest  degree  of  usefulness. 

Purdue  Research  F oundation.  An  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  potentialities  and  abili¬ 
ties  which  are  related  to  the  vocational 
and  occupational  success  of  the  blind. 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology.  Stand¬ 
ardization  of  a  performance  scale  to  im¬ 
prove  the  assessment  of  the  aptitudes  and 
capacities  of  blind  adults. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  do 
identify  the  travel  and  vocational  prob¬ 
lems  of  hard-of-hearing  blind  persons  and 
develop  a  pilot  program  of  aural  reha¬ 
bilitation  services  for  this  group. 

Research  Center,  New  York  School  of 
Social  Work ,  Columbia  University.  To 
study  the  nature  and  determinants  of  at¬ 
titudes  of  sighted  society  toward  blind¬ 
ness  and  the  effects  of  these  attitudes  on 
blind  people. 

These  research  projects  specifically 
dealing  with  problems  of  blindness  are 
but  a  part  of  a  larger  research  program 
from  which  we  will  also  gain  valuable 
knowledge  which  will  help  in  solving 
our  problems.  Thus,  we  are  beginning 
to  find  new  and  better  ways  of  serving 
blind  persons. 

Through  the  selected  demonstration 

*  National  Survey  of  Personnel  Standards  and 
Personnel  Practices  in  Services  for  the  Blind, 
1955.  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1956. 
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grant  program  of  the  Office,  these  better 
ways  are  being  put  into  practice.  By 
demonstrating  their  value,  we  believe 
that  similar  projects  will  be  stimulated 
throughout  the  country.  For  example,  in 
the  field  of  optical  aids,  the  programs 
developed  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  the  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  and 
others  are  serving  as  models  for  the 
establishment  of  similar  projects  through¬ 
out  the  country.  So  far,  grants  have  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  ten  optical 
aids  programs  under  the  selected  demon¬ 
stration  program  alone  and  others  are 
being  constantly  established  through  other 
means  of  financing,  both  public  and 
private. 

In  this  field  of  research  and  demon¬ 
stration,  we  need  the  thoughtful  assist¬ 
ance  of  agencies  throughout  the  country 
so  that  well-designed  projects  to  answer 
the  basic  questions  of  how  to  serve  blind 
people  best  can  be  developed  and  so  that 
the  information  gained  can  be  demon¬ 
strated.  The  only  limitation  on  us  in 
exploring  this  spacious  and  exciting  area 
is  our  own  ability  for  purposeful  imagi¬ 
nation. 

3.  Personnel  Training 

Another  way  in  which  we  are  working 
to  achieve  a  goal  of  comprehensive  re¬ 
habilitation  is  by  increasing  the  supply 
of  trained  personnel  in  the  many  disci¬ 
plines  which  play  a  part  in  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  process.  Our  training  activities 
must  go  hand  in  glove  with  the  research 
program  so  that  things  learned  can  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  people  who  will 
use  them  and  also  because  it  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  learning  process  that  the 
teacher  continue  to  be  a  student.  In  the 
area  of  training  of  personnel  engaged 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind,  we  are 
using  our  available  funds  both  for  in- 
service  training  of  personnel  now  engaged 
in  rehabilitation  and  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  long-term  training  programs  for 
personnel  who  will  enter  the  field  of  work 


for  the  blind.  As  in  the  case  of  the  re 
search  program  the  training  done  in  othei 
fields  will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind. 

In  assessing  the  needs  for  both  long- 
and  short-term  training,  we  sought  the 
advice  of  a  committee  representing  state 
agencies  for  the  blind,  organizations  for 
the  blind,  voluntary  agencies  serving  the 
blind,  and  the  field  of  rehabilitation  counTj 
selor  training.  This  committee  gave  pri¬ 
ority  recommendations  to: 

1.  Training  on  how  to  secure  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities  for  blind  persons  in 
industry,  agriculture,  clerical  work,  and 
the  professions; 

2.  The  development  and  management 
of  vending-stand  opportunities; 

3.  Mobility  training  and  orientation 
to  blindness;  and 

4.  A  training  program  for  hornet 
teachers. 

In  order  to  implement  these  needs,  we 
established  a  course  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  at  Carbondale,  for  placement 
specialists.  This  course  will  not  only! 
offer  short-term  training  for  all  personnel 
engaged  in  the  placement  of  the  blind  but 
will  also  become  a  part  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  counselor  training  program  for 
counselors  who  will  be  engaged  in  the 
field  of  work  for  the  blind.  [The  speaker 
then  referred  to  plans  for  a  workshop,  in 
cooperation  with  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  to  establish  a  curricu¬ 
lum  for  the  training  of  mobility  instruc¬ 
tors.  This  workshop,  called  the  National 
Conference  on  Mobility  and  Orientation, 
was  held  June  8-12  at  the  Foundation. 
Recommendations  concerning  curriculum, 
criteria  for  selection  of  mobility  instruc¬ 
tors,  and  other  aspects  of  the  training 
program  have  been  submitted  to  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. — Ed.] 
After  this  curriculum  has  been  estab¬ 
lished,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  will  support  it  through  both  long- 
arid  short-term  grants  so  that  we  can 
begin  to  meet  the  need  for  qualified  travel 
instructors.  (We  are  going  to  proceed  on 
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the  other  recommendations  as  soon  as 
possible.) 

In  summary,  through  constantly  work¬ 
ing  to  stimulate  and  develop  all  com¬ 
munity  resources,  both  public  and  pri¬ 
vate;  through  sponsoring  research  and 
demonstrations;  and  through  helping  to 
make  available  training  opportunities  for 
personnel  now  working  in  the  rehabiiita- 
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tion  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  those  who 
will  be  needed  in  the  future;  through  do¬ 
ing  these  things  with  patience,  persever¬ 
ance,  and  imagination,  we  will  work  to¬ 
ward  our  goal  of  “providing  services  for 
the  disabled  which  will  help  them  to  help 
themselves  to  their  fullest  potentialities 
for  whatever  satisfactions  they  may  want 
in  life  and  are  able  to  attain.” 


How  Social  Security 
Affects  Blind  People 

ARTHUR  E.  HESS 


8  Blind  persons  (as  well  as  people  with 
8  other  types  of  severe  and  long-lasting 
l  handicaps)  have  three  kinds  of  disability 
protection  under  the  Old  Age,  Survivors, 

1  and  Disability  Insurance  provisions  of 
1  the  social  security  law: 
i  1.  Benefits  are  provided  for  insured 
workers  fifty  to  sixty-five  years  old  who 
‘  are  no  longer  able  to  work  because  of 
long-term,  total  disability.  While  a  worker 

i.  is  getting  these  benefits,  payments  may 
:  also  be  made  to  his  dependents. 

2.  Disabled  workers  under  fifty  years 
of  age  may  have  their  social  security 
records  frozen.  When  a  worker’s  social 
security  account  is  frozen,  the  years  when 
he  is  unable  to  work  because  of  disability 

|  are  not  counted  against  him  in  figuring 
the  benefits  that  may  become  due  to  him 
|  and  his  family  in  the  future. 

3.  Benefits  can  be  paid  to  disabled 
sons  and  daughters  of  retired  or  dis¬ 
abled  workers  or  of  workers  who  have 
died.  To  be  eligible  for  this  type  of 

I  |  — 

Mr.  Hess  is  assistant  director  in  charge  of  dis¬ 
ability  operations  in  the  Bureau  of  Old  Age, 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance,  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Administration. 


benefit  the  disabled  son  or  daughter  must 
have  a  disability  which  began  before  age 
eighteen. 

Work  Requirements.  To  be  eligible 
for  disability  insurance  benefits  at  age 
fifty  to  sixty-five,  or  to  have  social 
security  records  frozen,  a  person  must 
have  worked  under  social  security  for 
at  least  five  out  of  the  ten  years  before 
becoming  disabled;  he  must  also  be  fully 
insured.  The  requirements  for  fully  in¬ 
sured  status  vary,  depending  on  a  person’s 
age.  Until  June  30,  1961,  a  disabled  per¬ 
son  who  has  social  security  credits  for 
five  years  of  work  will  also  be  fully  in¬ 
sured.  Anyone  with  ten  years  of  social 
security  credit  is  fully  insured  for  life. 
A  disabled  child,  however,  does  not  need 
a  record  of  work  under  social  security. 

“ Disability ”  and  “ Blindness .”  To  qual¬ 
ify  under  the  disability  provisions,  a 
person  must  be  unable  to  engage  in  any 
substantial  gainful  activity  because  of  a 
medically  determinable  impairment  which 
can  be  expected  to  be  of  long-continued 
and  indefinite  duration.  In  addition  to 
this  basic  definition,  the  law  contains  a 
special  definition  of  “blindness”  whereby 
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certain  blind  persons  may  have  their 
social  security  records  frozen  whether 
or  not  they  are  able  to  perform  sub¬ 
stantial  gainful  work. 

For  freeze  purposes  “blindness”  is  de¬ 
fined  as  visual  acuity  of  5/200  or  less  in 
the  better  eye  with  the  use  of  a  correct¬ 
ing  lens.  An  eye  in  which  the  visual  field 
is  reduced  to  five  degrees  or  less  con¬ 
centric  contraction  is  considered  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  central  visual  acuity  of  5/200  or 
less.  A  person  whose  sight  is  poor  enough 
to  meet  this  definition  automatically  qual¬ 
ifies  as  disabled  for  the  purpose  of  hav¬ 
ing  his  social  security  record  frozen.  This 
person  may  earn  the  required  five  years 
of  social  security  credits  even  after  the 
onset  of  his  blindness.  A  person  whose 
vision  is  not  poor  enough  to  automatically 
qualify  as  “blind”  under  the  special  defi¬ 
nition  is  in  the  same  position  as  a  person 
with  any  other  type  of  disability;  that  is, 
he  may  qualify  for  the  freeze  only  if  his 
visual  handicap  prevents  him  from  per¬ 
forming  substantial  gainful  work.  For 
example,  an  individual  who  is  not  work¬ 
ing  would  ordinarily  be  found  disabled  if 
his  central  visual  acuity  is  not  better  than 
20/200  in  the  better  eye,  after  best  cor¬ 
rection. 

The  special  provision  for  persons 
within  the  5/200  definition  of  blindness 
referred  to  above  is  applicable  to  freeze 
cases  only.  It  does  not  apply  to  claims 
for  disability  benefits.  For  cash  benefit 
purposes,  blind  claimants  are,  therefore, 
in  the  same  position  as  all  other  disabled 
persons — they  may  receive  benefits  if 
they  are  disabled  for  any  substantial 
gainful  work. 

Some  blind  people  are  employed  in 
sheltered  workshops  or  under  other  con¬ 
ditions  especially  adapted  to  their  handi¬ 
caps.  Whether  work  under  these  special 
conditions  is  or  is  not  substantial  gainful 
work  depends  on  the  facts  in  each  case. 

The  “Waiting  Period .”  Disability  in¬ 
surance  benefits  at  age  fifty  to  sixty-five 
are  not  payable  for  the  first  six  months 
that  a  person  is  disabled.  Similarly,  be¬ 


fore  a  worker’s  social  security  record  i 
frozen,  he  must  have  been  disabled  fo 
at  least  six  months. 

Amount  of  the  Benefit.  The  amount  o 
disability  insurance  benefit  depends  oi 
average  monthly  earnings  as  shown  ii 
the  worker’s  social  security  record.  It  i 
the  same  as  the  amount  of  the  old-ag< 
insurance  benefit  he  would  get  if  he  wer 
already  sixty-five. 

Benefits  for  Disabled  Children.  Ordi 
narily,  the  benefits  paid  to  the  child  o 
a  retired,  disabled,  or  deceased  worke 
may  not  be  paid  after  the  child  reache 
eighteen  years  of  age.  If,  however,  th 
child  is  disabled,  he  or  she  may  be  pah 
child’s  benefits,  regardless  of  age.  T 
receive  monthly  benefits  as  a  disable* 
child,  the  son  or  daughter  of  a  worke 
must: 

•  Have  become  disabled  before  ag 
eighteen ; 

•  Have  a  disability  which  prevents  an 
substantial  gainful  activity  (See  “Wha 
‘Disabled’  Means”); 

•  Be  unmarried; 

•  Be  dependent  upon  a  parent  who  i 
receiving  social  security  old-age  or  di 
ability  insurance  benefits;  or 

•  Have  been  dependent  on  a  paren 
who  died  after  1939  and  after  workin 
long  enough  under  social  security  to  be 
come  insured  for  the  payment  of  sui 
vivors  insurance  benefits. 

The  mother  of  a  person  getting  bene 
fits  as  a  disabled  child  may  also  be  pai 
monthly  benefits  as  long  as  she  has  th 
child  in  her  care. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation.  A  major  ot 
jective  of  the  social  security  disabilit 
insurance  program  is  to  assist  vocations 
rehabilitation  efforts  which  may  restor 
the  handicapped  to  gainful  work.  If  yo 
apply  for  disability  insurance  benefits 
the  disability  freeze,  or  disabled  child’ 
benefits,  the  law  requires  that  your  nam 
be  referred  to  the  vocational  rehabilita 
tion  agency  in  your  state.  That  agenc 
may  be  able  to  provide  you  with  th 
rehabilitation  services  that  will  help  yo 
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eturn  to  work.  Benefits  cannot  be  paid 
f  you  refuse  without  good  cause  to 
iccept  rehabilitation  services  offered  by 
four  state  rehabilitation  agency. 


J  If  you  should  go  to  work  as  a  part  of 
he  rehabilitation  program  of  your  state 
vocational  rehabilitation  agency,  your  dis¬ 
ability  benefits  (and  any  payments  to  your 
elependents)  may  continue  to  be  paid  to 
fou  for  a  period  of  twelve  months  after 
i,  fou  start  this  kind  of  work.  If  you  take 
iji  job  or  go  into  a  business  not  as  a 
!roart  of  any  planned  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  of  your  state  vocational  rehabili- 
ation  agency,  your  payments  will  not  be 
stopped  immediately  (unless  it  is  certain 
that  you  will  be  able  to  go  on  working), 
(jjft  may  take  as  long  as  three  months,  or 
perhaps  even  longer,  to  see  whether  you 


work.  Your  payments  (and  your  family’s) 
may  therefore  be  continued  for  a  period 
of  up  to  three  months  after  you  have 
gone  back  to  work. 

What  To  Do — Now 

If  you  know  of  people  who  can  meet 
the  requirements  for  the  disability  freeze, 
have  them  get  in  touch  with  their  social 
security  office.  A  disabled  person  now 
over  age  fifty  should  file  his  application 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  establish 
his  eligibility  for  benefits  for  himself  and 
his  dependents. 

To  apply  for  benefits,  or  for  the  dis¬ 
ability  freeze,  a  person  should  get  in 
touch  with  his  social  security  district 
office.  If  he  is  unable  to  visit  the  social 
security  office,  he  may  telephone  or  write 


have  actually  regained  your  ability  to  or 

e 

. 

I 

someone  else  may  do  it  for  him. 

! 
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Reviewing  the  New  Braille  Code  1 

* 

ili 

The  following  summary  is  intended  to  acquaint  braille  readers 
and  transcribers  with  the  significant  changes  in  the  braille 
system.  It  does  not  include  all  of  the  major  rule  changes  de¬ 
signed  primarily  for  uniformity  of  embossing.  These  may  be 
found  in  the  official  code  manual ,  published  in  braille  and  ink- 
print  editions  by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 

1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville  6,  Kentucky. 


English  Braille,  American  Edition — 1959, 
the  new  literary  braille  system  for  the 
United  States,  was  adopted  by  the  AAWB 
and  the  AAIB  effective  January  1,  1959. 
The  new  code  incorporates  significant 
changes  in  contractions  and  rules  which 
are  designed  to  assure  greater  ease  in  the 
reading  and  writing  of  braille. 

The  changes  are  the  result  of  eight 
years  of  careful  investigation  and  study 
by  the  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee, 
which  was  appointed  by  the  AAWB  and 
AAIB  in  1950  to  re-examine  Standard 
English  Braille,  Grade  II,  for  possible 
improvement.  In  arriving  at  the  changes, 
the  committee  did  not  rely  solely  on  its 
own  judgment,  but  it  sought  recommen¬ 
dations  and  comments  from  readers,  em¬ 
bossers  and  transcribers  who  were  all 
so  very  vitally  concerned  with  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  the  braille  system. 

The  comments  from  the  field  varied 
from,  “Don’t  you  dare  change  one  dot!” 
to,  “Why  do  we  need  any  rules  for 
braille?”  From  the  hundreds  of  letters 
received,  constructive  suggestions  were 
selected  for  examination,  study  and  test¬ 
ing  and  only  those  which  proved  of  posi¬ 
tive  advantage  were  reconsidered  for  in- 

Mr.  Krebs ,  librarian  of  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind,  is  a  member  of  the  AAIB- 
AAWB  Braille  Authority. 
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elusion  in  the  new  code.  As  a  result  of  the 

■ 

care  taken  in  this  study,  the  changes  are 
not  many,  yet  their  effect  on  the  reader 
and  writer  of  braille  will  prove  highly 
beneficial. 

Although  transcribers  will  be  aided 
by  the  restatement  and  clarification  of 
rules,  main  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  improvement  of  reading  ease 
and  facility.  As  soon  as  the  reader  has 
become  accustomed  to  the  three  altera¬ 
tions  in  signs  and  the  four  new  contrac¬ 
tions,  English  braille  will  prove  clearer 
and  simpler  to  read  as  a  result  of  the 
modification  and  changes  in  rules.  An 
examination  of  some  of  the  provisions  of 
the  new  code  will  amply  demonstrate  their 
value  to  both  the  reader  and  transcriber 
of  braille. 

1.  The  abbreviated  forms  for  “today,” 
“tomorrow,”  and  “tonight”  have  been 
altered  from  to-d,  to-m,  and  to-n  to  td, 
tm,  and  tn. 

2.  Four  new  contracted  forms  have  been 
added:  afn  for  “afternoon,”  fs_t  for  It 
“first,”  fr  for  “friend”  and  dot  5  q  for  • 
“question.” 

3.  The  contraction  for  “ar”  is  to  be  j! 
given  preference  over  the  contraction  for  i 
“ea.”  By  doing  so  the  letter  combination  j> 
will  remain  the  same  in  such  words  as:  | 
earn,  learn ;  ear,  dear,  bear ;  earth,  un-  If 
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I  garth;  etc.  Also,  there  will  now  be  no 
I  confusion  between  the  similar  braille 
combinations  for  “fear”  and  “fright”  or 
“bear”  and  “bright.” 

4.  Two  unnecessary  restrictions  in  the 
use  of  contractions  have  been  removed, 
thus  preventing  a  confusing  variation  in 
the  appearance  of  a  word: 

a.  The  contraction  for  “com”  may  be 
used  following  the  capital  sign. 

b.  Any  number  of  lower  signs  can 
follow  one  another  provided  that  one  of 
them  is  in  contact  with  a  character  which 
contains  one  of  the  higer  dots — dot  one 
or  dot  four. 

5.  The  over-use  of  italics  has  proven  a 
stumbling  block  to  many  readers.  The 
italic  sign  is  now  to  be  used  to  point  out 
a  word  or  phrase  or  where  it  will  be  help¬ 
ful  in  showing  emphasis. 

6.  The  use  of  unfamiliar  symbols  to 
designate  foreign  accented  letters  has  ob¬ 
scured  the  recognition  of  foreign  words 
even  where  a  reader  is  familiar  with  the 
language.  To  avoid  such  confusion,  these 
special  signs  will  be  used  primarily  in 
foreign-language  books,  but  in  general 
literature,  the  accent  sign,  dot  4,  will  be 
placed  before  all  accented  letters  to  show 
that  the  letter  bears  an  accent  and  thus 
the  spelling  will  always  be  clear. 

These,  then,  are  the  major  changes  in 
the  braille  system.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  other  technical  problems  which  have 
|  bedeviled  embossers  and  transcribers  have 
been  eliminated  or  clarified. 


As  a  result  of  the  great  care  with  which 
the  changes  were  considered,  the  new 
English  Braille  code  has  accomplished 
three  essential  functions.  First,  the  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  braille  volumes 
which  are  now  on  library  shelves  have  not 
been  made  obsolete  and  thus  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  afford  a  valuable  resource  of 
recreation  and  education.  Second,  after 
making  the  acquaintance  of  less  than  a 
handful  of  new  and  useful  contractions, 
the  braille  reader  may  not  even  be  aware 
of  the  variations  from  one  code  to  the 
other,  yet,  with  the  removal  of  confusing 
combinations  and  word  variations,  braille 
reading  will  be  found  simpler,  speedier 
and  more  pleasurable.  And  third,  emboss¬ 
ers  and  transcribers  will  find  welcome 
relief  from  certain  “nuisance”  rules  which 
have  proven  most  difficult  to  follow,  and 
they  will  also  discover  the  answers  to 
many  perplexing  questions  in  transposing 
inkprint  into  braille. 

Upon  the  completion  of  its  assignment, 
the  Joint  Uniform  Braille  Committee  was 
dissolved  and  the  AAIB-AAWB  Braille 
Authority  (a  committee  of  three  braille 
experts)  was  appointed  by  the  presidents 
of  the  two  national  associations  for  the 
blind.  The  Braille  Authority  is  empowered 
to  answer  questions,  give  interpretations, 
and  consider  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  all  braille  codes  so  that 
braille  will  continue  to  remain  a  living 
and  vital  tool  in  the  recreation  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  people. 
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AFB  Director  Reports  to  AAWB 


This  report  by  the  executive  director  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  was  addressed  to  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  its  convention  in  Detroit  last  July. 
In  general,  it  serves  to  bring  into  focus  the  rapid  progress  of 
work  for  the  blind  in  this  country ;  and  it  provides  an  expert 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  Foundation  s  performance  during  the 
past  year,  of  its  plans  for  the  future ,  and  of  the  magnitude  of 

its  function. 


This  report  of  the  activities  and  plans  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
in  1959  will  be  as  brief  as  it  is  possible 
to  make  it,  and  still  provide  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  Association  with  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  policies  and  our  ef¬ 
forts,  and  our  reasons  for  them. 

During  the  past  year  the  Foundation 
has,  in  substance,  completed  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  that  we  initiated  three  years  ago. 
You  may  recall  from  my  previous  reports 
to  you  that  reorganization  resulted  from 
our  recognition  of  the  fact  that  since  the 
passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  in 
1935,  there  have  been  continuing  far- 
reaching  and  dramatic  developments  af¬ 
fecting  the  men,  women  and  children  suf¬ 
fering  the  disability  of  blindness.  The 
most  significant  development  of  all  has 
been  the  increasingly  important  role  of 
government  at  all  levels  and  its  growing 
assumption  of  more  and  more  responsi¬ 
bility  for  meeting  basic  economic,  health, 
welfare  and  educational  needs.  The  ac¬ 
curacy  of  our  analysis  of  trends  has  been 
clearly  confirmed  during  the  past  three 
years.  Insofar  as  we  erred,  we  erred  in 
our  underestimation  of  the  tempo  of 
change  that  was  taking  place  in  1955  and 
is  continuing  at  an  accelerated  rate  today. 
We  are  convinced  that  new  developments 
affecting  the  welfare  of  blind  people  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  ten  years  will  be  even  more 


dramatic  than  they  have  been  during 
the  past  ten  years.  Federally  sponsored 
research  in  the  medical,  social,  vocational 
and  psychological  fields  will,  in  the  very 
near  future,  have  a  substantial  effect  on 
all  services  concerned  with  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  dependency  and  the  rehabilitation 
of  blind  persons.  The  sound  and  increas¬ 
ingly  effective  professional  training  pro¬ 
grams  sponsored  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  will  have  equally  profound  and 
beneficial  results. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  reorganized  and  retooled  in  order  to 
do  everything  possible  to  make  sure  that 
blind  persons  benefit  from  the  social 
revolution  that  is  currently  taking  place 
in  this  country. 

Program  Development  in 
Research,  Field  Service 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  comment 
more  specifically  on  two  phases  of  our 
reorganization.  First,  we  have  strength¬ 
ened  the  research  arm  of  the  Foundation 
by  a  fourfold  increase  in  personnel  de¬ 
voting  their  full  time  to  this  function. 
More  important  than  the  still  very  mod¬ 
est  size  of  this  staff  is  the  concept  that 
we  have  of  their  role.  To  date,  this  new 
staff  has  undertaken  very  little  direct  re¬ 
search.  Their  emphasis  is  on  stimulating 
and  motivating  universities,  laboratories, 
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government  agencies  and  direct  service 
jrehabilitation  agencies  to  plan  and  carry 
through  research  relating  to  blindness. 
In  addition,  they  assist  in  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  projects  carried  out  under  various 
auspices  and  provide  technical  consulta¬ 
tion  in  the  designing,  conduct  and  in¬ 
terpretation  of  research.  In  the  relatively 
short  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
launching  of  this  truly  new  service,  our 
staff  have  been  actively  working  with  uni¬ 
versities  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
j  they  have  also  established  meaningful  and 
productive  relationships  with  such  im¬ 
portant  federal  agencies  as  the  Office  of 
| Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  Census  Bu¬ 
reau,  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
jand  Blindness,  Veterans  Administration, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service  and 
■  others.  Further,  they  have  given  con¬ 
sultation  to  a  number  of  local,  direct- 
service  agencies  which  are  planning  re¬ 
search. 

Complementing  this  development  has 
been  our  second  major  change,  that  is, 

I  the  development  of  a  field  service  which 
has  been  set  up  on  a  regional  basis.  We 
have  completed  the  recruitment  of  our 
I  staff  of  six  field  representatives,  each  of 
whom  has  been  assigned  to  a  region  con¬ 
sisting  of  six  to  eleven  states.  The  pri¬ 
mary  purpose  of  this  new  service  is  to 
assist  local  and  state  agencies  with  the 
difficult  and  practical  problems  of  apply¬ 
ing  new  advances  in  knowledge  to  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  direct  service  of  blind  persons. 
In  the  provision  of  professional  services 
to  people,  there  is  a  never-ending  prob¬ 
lem  of  trying  to  reduce  the  gap  that  exists 
between  advancing  knowledge  and  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  firing-line.  This  is  as  true 
for  medicine,  engineering,  and  psychiatry 
as  it  for  the  social  and  vocational  aspects 
of  rehabilitation.  Where  the  advances  in 
knowledge  are  as  rapid  as  they  are 
I  in  the  field  of  rehabilitation,  the  gap 
is  likely  to  become  a  chasm.  You  will 
recall  my  comments  of  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ago  to  the  effect  that  the  most 
dramatic  developments  affecting  the  wel¬ 


fare  of  blind  people  have  resulted  from 
the  vast  expansion  of  governmental  pro¬ 
grams.  This  expansion  may  be  led  by  the 
federal  government,  but  it  has  direct 
counterparts  on  the  state  and  local  level. 
Thus,  it  was  no  surprise  to  find  that  vol¬ 
untary  and  state  agencies,  in  utilizing  the 
services  of  field  representatives,  have 
given  top  priority  to  securing  help  in 
clarifying  the  purpose,  function  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  their  respective  agencies.  The 
voluntary  agencies  are  moving  toward 
specialization;  not  only  is  this  a  necessary 
step  if  the  quality  of  services  rendered  is 
to  be  improved,  but,  by  careful  and  co¬ 
operative  planning,  it  is  resulting  in  the 
development  of  more  meaningful  services 
that  complement  and  supplement  govern¬ 
mental  and  other  community  services. 

The  second  most  important  area  for 
field  service  consultation  is  that  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  (This,  again,  reflects  the  national 
trend  toward  the  professionalization  of 
service  for  the  blind.)  Expanding  services 
require  new  personnel — every  type  of 
which  is  in  short  supply.  The  recruitment 
of  qualified  personnel  is  one  of  the  most 
pressing  problems  currently  facing  execu¬ 
tives  and  boards.  These,  and  the  closely 
related  problems  of  program  develop¬ 
ment,  coordination  of  community  serv¬ 
ices,  and  the  improvement  of  administra¬ 
tive  practices  and  controls,  are  among 
the  major  concerns  of  our  field  represen¬ 
tatives.  This  new  staff  group  comes  to  us 
with  an  average  of  fifteen  years  of  pro¬ 
fessional  experience,  including  successful 
experience  as  administrators  in  govern¬ 
ment  or  voluntary  agencies.  They  con¬ 
stitute  a  strong  link  in  the  chain  of  our 
professional  services  which  begins  with 
research  or  the  development  of  new 
knowledge,  moves  along  to  our  staff  of 
specialists  who  both  serve  as  consultants 
to  the  researchers  and  perform  the  unique 
and  important  service  of  organizing  this 
new  knowledge  in  a  form  that  can  be 
used  by  the  professional  practitioner,  and, 
finally,  through  the  field  service,  assists 
local  communities  in  developing  and 
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maintaining  a  professional  environment 
wherein  the  new  knowledge  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual 
blind  person.  This  process  sounds  in¬ 
volved — and  it  is  involved.  But  it  is  the 
process  through  which  new  ideas,  new 
techniques,  and  new  skills  are  taken  from 
the  realm  of  theory  through  the  experi¬ 
mentally  structured  tests  of  practice,  and 
thence  into  standard  practice. 

Blind  and  Deaf-blind  Children 

The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
continues  to  devote  a  significant  amount 
of  its  efforts  and  resources  to  meet  the 
problems  faced  by  blind  children.  We 
also  continue  our  very  active  cooperation 
with  agencies  and  educational  institutions 
serving  children  who  are  both  deaf  and 
blind.  In  addition,  in  our  continuing  ef¬ 
forts  to  develop  new  knowledge,  we  are 
carrying  forward  special  projects  such 
as  the  following: 

1.  In  cooperation  with  Northwestern 
University,  we  are,  at  this  very  moment, 
participating  in  a  six-week  workshop 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  multi¬ 
handicapped  blind  children,  with  special 
emphasis  on  the  problems  of  mental  re¬ 
tardation  and  emotional  imbalance. 

2.  This  coming  year  we  will  continue 
with  our  very  intensive  efforts  to  develop 
methods  and  techniques  that  may  be 
used  by  educators  and  social  agencies 
who  have  responsibility  for  providing 
orientation  and  mobility  training  for 
blind  children. 

3.  With  the  University  of  Illinois,  we 
are  engaged  in  developing  new  psycho¬ 
logical  measurement  tools  for  use  with 
blind  children. 

In  cooperation  with  the  United  States 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  we 
have  initiated  a  special  educational  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  University  of  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  for  the  training  of  vocational  coun¬ 
selors  and  placement  officers  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  blind  persons.  In  addition, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Office  of  Voca¬ 


tional  Rehabilitation,  we  have  recently 
initiated  the  first  steps  necessary  to  de¬ 
velop  a  professional  training  program  for 
orientation  and  mobility  instructors. 

Continuing  with  our  cooperative  rela¬ 
tionship  with  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation,  we  are  planning  this  fall 
to  establish  a  vital  and  active  personnel 
service  which  is  intended  to  assist  agen¬ 
cies  in  recruiting  qualified  professional 
personnel  to  staff-expanding  service  pro¬ 
grams. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
our  revitalized  research  bureau  during  the 
past  year  has  assisted  universities  and 
agencies  to  develop  a  series  of  important 
research  projects.  Some  indication  of  the 
significance  of  this  development  may  be 
secured  from  the  fact  that  these  projects 
involve  grants  that  total  approximately 
$300,000. 

Other  Foundation  Activities 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  not  to 
at  least  mention  for  the  record  other  de¬ 
partmental  activities  of  the  Foundation, 
which,  in  their  own  way,  also  are  con¬ 
sidered  vital  to  the  field.  At  other  times, 
these  services  should  be  reported  to 
you  in  more  detail,  and  for  those  who 
are  especially  concerned,  information  is 
readily  available  at  any  time.  In  mind 
are  the  following  activities,  all  of  which 
continued  to  expand  and  increase  in 
volume  during  the  past  year: 

1.  Recording  and  manufacturing  of 
talking  book  records,  predominantly  for 
the  Library  of  Congress  program  and  the 
American  Bible  Society,  but  also  for 
other  organizations.  It  is  our  twenty-fifth 
year  of  such  production. 

2.  Selection  and  sale  of  special  aids 
and  appliances— with  approximately  one 
hundred  items  in  the  catalog.  We  con¬ 
tinue  our  policy  of  pricing,  which  does 
not  include  the  cost  of  personnel,  but 
only  the  cost  of  goods  sold  plus  postage. 

3.  Publication  of  periodicals,  books, 
directories,  monographs  and  information 
pamphlets.  Our  publications  budget  for  the 
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new  fiscal  year  is  approximately  $75,000. 

4.  Dissemination  of  public  education 
materials  through  all  media,  including  the 
nation’s  television  and  radio  outlets,  the 
jdaily  press  and  the  magazines.  The  moti¬ 
vation  behind  this  program  still  remains 
that  of  assisting  all  legitimate  agencies 
iin  the  country  not  only  to  educate  the 
j  general  public,  but,  more  practically,  to 
reach  into  homes  where  there  is  blind¬ 
ness  to  let  it  be  known  that  services  exist 
and  where  to  go  to  get  them. 

5.  Both  direct  and  indirect  services  to 
that  category  of  blind  persons  who  are 
also  deaf.  This  program  continues  to  pro¬ 
vide  educational  diagnosis  and  placement 
assistance,  encouragement  for  the  train¬ 
ing  and  placement  of  adults,  and  special 
consultation  to  agencies  or  schools  re¬ 
garding  individuals,  and  also  offers  cer¬ 
tain  tangible  assistance  to  individuals. 

6.  Scholarships  and  fellowships  in  a 
variety  of  amounts  and  types,  depending 
upon  one  of  several  motivations  which 
underlie  these  programs.  Graduate  stu¬ 
dents  in  both  education  and  social  work 
are  receiving  financial  assistance  from 
the  Foundation  in  growing  numbers.  Fel¬ 
lowships  are  available  to  qualified  blind 
and  sighted  students  while  scholarships 
are  available  only  to  blind  persons. 

7.  Information  about  and  analysis  of 
pending  or  completed  federal  legislation. 

The  total  number  of  persons  now  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Foundation  is  175.  On  be¬ 
half  of  the  board  of  trustees  and  the 
executive  office,  an  expression  of  com¬ 
mendation  to  them  all  is  in  order.  The 
Foundation,  if  personal  pride  can  be 
overlooked,  has  one  of  the  finest  collec¬ 
tions  of  hard-working  and  high-spirited 
personnel  that  one  can  find  in  any  field 
of  social  effort,  and  their  energy  is  truly 
the  core  of  any  accomplishment  the  Foun¬ 
dation  may  now  or  later  report. 

Before  concluding,  there  should  be  a 
reference  in  this  report  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  two  professional- 
interest  groups,  the  American  Associa- 
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tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind.  As  has  often  been  stated  be¬ 
fore,  we  feel  that  there  should  be  a  very 
close  cooperation  among  the  three,  but 
cooperative  activity  need  not  and  should 
not  rob  or  reduce  the  independence  and 
autonomy  of  any  one.  With  the  objective 
of  furthering  the  growth  and  independ¬ 
ence  of  these  organizations,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  has  been  happy  to  extend  special 
financial  grants  to  both  associations.  For 
the  third  year,  we  have  subscribed  to  a 
supporting  membership  in  the  AAWB, 
and  we  look  forward  to  continuing  this 
support.  This  past  year  we  entered  into 
a  similar  relationship  with  the  AAIB. 
The  understanding  with  the  latter  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  that  our  plan  of  aid  is  set  for 
a  six-year  period. 

September  of  this  year  marks  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  undersigned’s  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  position  of  executive  director 
of  the  Foundation.  It  is  hoped  that  a 
personal  word  in  this  report  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable  in  view  of  that  fact.  I  believe 
that  there  are  definite  and  traceable  signs 
of  improvement  in  the  lot  of  persons  who 
are  blind  in  America  these  days  as  com¬ 
pared  to  just  a  few  decades  ago.  I  believe 
that  the  traditional  associations  and 
agencies  with  which  we  are  concerned 
have  come  honestly  to  grips  of  late  with 
the  sometimes  not  too  commendable  pic¬ 
ture  of  our  efforts  to  serve  blind  persons. 
I  believe,  however,  that  there  is  a  strong 
will  to  grow,  a  recognizable  desire  to  im¬ 
prove,  an  awareness  of  the  need  to  ex¬ 
pand,  and  an  appreciation  that  traditional 
approaches  must  often  give  way  to  pro¬ 
gressive  and  proven  new  ideas.  I  believe 
that  the  AAWB  is  maturing  as  it  never 
has  before,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  be 
able  to  believe  that  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  is  making  some  small 
contribution  to  growth  in  knowledge  as 
well  as  in  service. 

— M.  Robert  Barnett 
Executive  Director 
American  F oundation  for  the  Blind 
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First  PR  Code  of  Ethics 
in  Work  with  the  Blind 


Here,  for  the  first  time,  is  presented 
a  public  relations  code  of  ethics  in  work 
for  the  blind,  formulated  by  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  members  of  the  Third  Annual  PR 
Workshop  in  work  for  the  blind  last  May, 
in  New  York.  To  create  a  more  positive 
approach  toward  blindness  on  the  part  of 
society — that  is  a  big  task  of  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  promote  public  education 
about  blindness  and  public  relations  in 
work  for  the  blind.  This  code  should 
claim  the  attention  of  all  workers  for  the 
blind,  for  there  is  probably  not  a  single 
facet  of  our  field  which  does  not  have  its 
public  relations  aspects. 

A  brainstorming  session  which  ended 
the  last  workshop  produced  169  ideas  in 
twenty  minutes,  on  “How  can  this  code 
of  ethics  be  enforced?’*  If  even  the  best 
10  per  cent  of  the  ideas  are  put  into 
practice,  improvement  of  PR  in  our  field 
will  be  guaranteed. 

— Gregor  Ziemer ,  Pr.D. 

Director  of  Public  Education 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Credo 

1.  OBJECTIVES: 

I  will  conduct  my  public  relations  program  in 
full  accord  with  the  best  interests  of  all  blind 
and  visually  handicapped  people,  and  of  my 
organization,  always  being  sure  of  the  fact  that 
PR  is  more  than  mere  publicizing,  and  more 
than  fund-raising. 

2.  ATTITUDES: 

I  will  avoid  sentimentality  and  the  darkness 
motif;  I  will  not  depict  blind  people  as  pitiful 


or  helpless.  I  will  stress  the  positive  with  accu¬ 
racy  and  good  taste.  I  will  avoid  the  use  of  sen¬ 
sationalism.  I  will  present  facts  in  dramatic  and 
effective  manner,  avoiding  jargon.  I  will  em¬ 
phasize  that  blind  people,  as  citizens,  are  able 
to  take  their  place  in  society. 

3.  FUNCTIONS: 

I  will  present  and  interpret  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  my  agency  and  blindness.  I  will  cre¬ 
ate  an  agency  image  that  will  make  it  easier  to 
ask  for  financial  or  volunteer  support  whenever 
necessary.  1  will  channel  back  to  my  organiza¬ 
tion  public  opinion,  trends,  attitudes  and  such 
other  data  as  will  enable  it  to  serve  its  clients 
and  the  community  and  the  nation  better,  and 
revise  its  policies  when  necessary. 

4.  CONFIDENTIALITY: 

I  will  respect  the  personal  and  civic  rights  of 
all  blind  persons.  I  will  not  use  anyone’s  name 
or  picture  without  his  permission.  I  will  avoid 
developing  in  myself  and  others  a  proprietary 
attitude  toward  blind  people. 

5.  TOOLS  AND  TECHNIQUES: 

I  will  maintain  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
and  a  working  arrangement  with  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  media,  such  as:  the  press,  radio,  television, 
magazines,  books,  pamphlets,  trade  and  em¬ 
ployee  publications,  house  organs,  brochures,  an¬ 
nual  reports,  presentations,  exhibits,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  photographs,  the  drama,  the  schoolroom, 
the  church,  service  clubs,  special  events  and  all 
others  that  offer  opportunities  to  serve  my 
agency,  the  community  and  the  nation. 

6.  INTERNAL  PR: 

I  will  constantly  strive  to  develop  better  public 
relations  within  my  organization.  I  believe  that 
public  relations  is  a  management  function,  and 
will  conduct  myself  and  my  activities  to  gain 
respect  for,  cooperation  with,  and  participation 
in  the  public  relations  profession  on  the  part  of 
my  agency’s  management,  staff,  clients  and  vol¬ 
unteers. 
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7.  FUND  RAISING: 

I  will  create,  present  and  support  only  such 
fund-raising  methods  as  are  dignified,  ethical, 
and  in  line  with  accepted  standards  of  good 
practice.  I  will  keep  faith  with  the  public  by 
making  a  true  presentation  of  the  financial  needs 
of  my  organization. 

8.  COMMUNITY  AND  NATIONAL 
RELATIONS: 

I  will  assume  a  strong,  cooperative  role  with 
all  other  agencies,  organizations,  institutions  or 
forces  in  community  and  national  life.  I  will  ac¬ 
cept  constructive  civic  and  social  responsibilities 
with  allied  or  related  community,  national  and 
international  efforts. 


9.  COMMERCIAL  TIE-INS: 

I  believe  blindness  should  not  be  exploited, 
and  I  will  engage  only  in  tie-ins  or  promotions 
which  are  conducted  on  a  dignified  and  ethical 
basis.  I  will  attempt  to  promote  the  idea  that 
business  and  blindness  should  treat  each  other 
as  equals,  and  will  stress  good  taste  and  dignity. 

10.  LONG  RANGE: 

I  will  continually  emphasize  the  long-range 
importance  of  high-quality  performance  as  the 
essential  basis  for  good  PR  in  work  for  the  blind 
people  of  the  world. 

I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  enforce  the  above 
points,  and  to  insist  on  their  modification  or 
expansion  when  they  no  longer  promote  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  of  blind  persons. 


CONVENTION  REPORT: 

Blinded  Veterans  Association 

The  following  report  was  released  by 
the  BVA  office  in  Washington,  D.  C . 


The  Blinded  Veterans  Association  held 
its  Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  at  the 
Carillon  Hotel  in  Miami  Beach,  Florida, 
August  4-8.  About  250  persons  attended 
this  year’s  meeting  including  blinded  vet¬ 
erans,  their  families,  and  guests. 

The  formal  portion  of  the  convention 
was  highlighted  by  panel  discussions  on 
“The  Future  Role  of  the  BVA,”  “Re¬ 
search  in  Review,”  and  “Veterans’  Bene¬ 
fits.”  The  unofficial  segments  of  the  agenda 
featured  sun,  surf,  and  sand  amply  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  Hawaiian  luau,  fishing 
trips,  and  the  usual  reunion  atmosphere. 

Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll,  director 


of  The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  chairman  of 
a  group  which  discussed  the  future  role 
of  the  BVA.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  five 
fellow  panelists:  Kenneth  C.  Clark  of 
Miami,  Florida;  Neftali  Sanchez  of  Los 
Angeles,  California;  and  Russell  C.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  Bethesda,  Maryland,  all  of  whom 
are  BVA  members — as  well  as  Louis  H. 
Rives,  Jr.,  chief,  Division  of  Services  to 
the  Blind,  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation,  Washington,  D.  C.;  and  John 
N.  Taylor,  Washington  representative  of 
The  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

The  panel  trained  its  sights  on  various 
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areas  of  responsibility  regarding  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  blind  persons  and  suggested  that 
the  BVA  had  an  important  role  to  play. 
Maintaining  its  hard  core  of  war-blinded 
ex-servicemen,  the  association  should 
continue  to  identify  and  deal  with  the 
problems  of  nonservice-connected  blinded 
veterans  and  non-veteran  blind  persons. 
It  is  important  to  maintain  the  identity 
of  the  organization  but  unwise  and  im¬ 
practical  to  insulate  the  BVA  from  the 
rest  of  the  blind  population. 

Dr.  Milton  D.  Graham,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and 
John  K.  Dupress,  director  of  technological 
research  in  the  same  agency,  conducted  a 
review  of  recent  activity  and  progress  in 
the  fields  of  social  and  technological  re¬ 
search.  The  floor  discussion  which  fol¬ 
lowed  this  presentation  indicated  that 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the 
subject  and  that  considerable  misinforma¬ 
tion  comes  into  the  minds  of  laymen 
through  spectacular  and  inaccurate  re¬ 
porting  in  the  various  news  media. 

Resolutions 

Included  in  a  series  of  convention  reso¬ 
lutions  were  two  directed  to  Sumner  G. 
Whittier,  administrator  of  veterans  af¬ 
fairs.  The  first  applauds  his  action  which 
saved  the  position  of  chief  of  blind  re¬ 
habilitation  in  VA  Central  Office  when  it 
was  threatened  in  September  of  1953  by 
a  cut  in  Congressional  appropriations  for 
the  VA.  The  second  resolution  calls  upon 
the  VA  to  increase  the  capacity  of  its 
rehabilitation  program  for  blinded  vet¬ 
erans  at  the  VA  Hospital,  Hines,  Illinois, 
in  order  to  take  care  of  a  mounting  wait¬ 
ing  list  of  veterans  with  nonservice- 
connected  blindness.  The  resolution  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  Hines  program  should  be 
broadened  at  least  until  the  various  pub¬ 
lic  agencies  develop  programs  with  com¬ 
parable  standards  of  excellence.  Another 
convention  resolution  recognizes  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  Florida  Council  for  the  Blind 
in  developing  vending-stand  opportunities 


on  Air  Force  and  Naval  installations  and 
expresses  the  hope  that  this  expansion 
would  continue  not  only  in  Florida  but 
in  the  rest  of  the  country. 

During  the  wind-up  ceremony  just  prior 
to  the  convention  banquet,  BVA  presented 
a  series  of  awards.  A  Certificate  of  Ap¬ 
preciation  went  to  Grand  Lodge  No.  5 
of  B’nai  B’rith  for  its  program  to  assist 
handicapped  persons  in  finding  suitable 
employment. 

The  Outstanding  Service  Award  of  the 
BVA,  which  has  been  awarded  only  twice 
in  the  past,  was  presented  in  absentia  to 
Kelso  A.  Carroll,  M.D.,  retired  manager 
of  the  VA’s  Bay  Pines  Center  near  St. 
Petersburg,  Florida.  Dr.  Carroll  was  the 
manager  of  the  VA  Hospital  at  Hines, 
Illinois,  when  the  blind  rehabilitation 
program  was  begun  there  in  July  1948. 
Russell  C.  Williams,  first  chief  of  the 
Hines  Blind  Rehabilitation  Unit,  made 
the  presentation  and  later  personally  de¬ 
livered  the  award  certificate  to  Dr.  Car- 
roll  who  is  unfortunately  ill  in  his  home 
near  St.  Petersburg. 

Thomas  J.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  received  the  Achievement 
Award  of  the  Blinded  Veterans  Associa¬ 
tion  for  1959.  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  is  the 
owner  and  operator  of  Dawn’s  Office  Sup¬ 
ply  Company,  has  achieved  an  outstand¬ 
ing  measure  of  success  in  his  business 
and  personal  affairs.  As  winner  of  the 
Achievement  Award,  he  also  received  the 
Newman  Prize  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
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Incumbents  Re-elected 

;  [J 

All  of  BVA’s  national  officers  were  re¬ 
turned  to  office  in  a  unprecedented  clean  j 
sweep  by  the  incumbents.  National  Presi-  j 
dent  Robert  A.  Bottenberg  of  San  An-  j 
tonio,  Texas;  National  Vice  President; 
Michael  I.  Bernay  of  El  Monte,  Cali¬ 
fornia;  National  Secretary  Durham  D.  j 
Hail  of  Reedsport,  Oregon;  and  National 
Treasurer  Irvin  P.  Schloss  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  will  all  continue  to  serve  until 
the  1960  convention  which  will  meet  in 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 
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Editorially  Speaking 

PR  ON  THE  ADVANCE 


Those  who  are  responsible  for  services 
to  blind  people  are  pretty  generally  aware 
3f  the  importance  of  the  best  kind  of 
public  relations  in  their  communities. 
Such  awareness  follows  the  clear  reali¬ 
zation  that  the  most  difficult  problems  of 
people  who  are  blind  are  not  due,  in 
the  main,  to  the  fact  of  absence  of  sight 
but  to  the  attitude  of  the  community  to¬ 
ward  blindness  and  the  blind  person. 

PR  as  a  distinct  body  of  skills  and 
orinciples  is  a  comparatively  new  spe¬ 
cialization.  To  the  uninitiated,  the  con¬ 
cerns  in  which  PR  expresses  itself  may 
?eem  surprising  in  their  variety.  But  an 
obvious  function  of  the  PR  departments 
of  agencies  serving  blind  people  is  that 
of  public  education — specifically,  helping 
die  public  arrive  at  a  realistic  and  ac¬ 
curate  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
olindness  and  of  its  everyday  impact 
upon  the  blind  individual.  This  makes 
'or  positive  public  attitudes  from  which 
comes  that  most  indispensable  ingredient 
of  service:  effective,  constructive  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  community. 

Such  an  ideal  climate  does  not  de¬ 
velop  by  mere  chance.  Somebody  must 
oe  responsible  and  do  something  about 
it.  In  three  annual  PR  workshop  meet¬ 
ings,  organized  by  Dr.  Gregor  Ziemer, 
director  of  the  public  education  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  administrative  representatives  of 
agencies  from  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  given  evidence 
if  their  recognition  that  PR  is  an  essen¬ 


tial  function,  worthy  of  increasing  de¬ 
velopment  and  use  by  their  agencies. 

As  a  concrete  step  in  the  development 
of  PR  in  work  for  blind  people,  the 
participants  in  the  Third  Annual  Work¬ 
shop  took  action  last  May  that  has  cul¬ 
minated  in  a  code  formulated  for  the 
guidance  of  all  in  a  PR  capacity  who 
choose  to  be  guided  by  certain  agreed- 
upon  principles  and  standards.  The  code 
was  devised  by  the  combined  efforts  of 
the  best  PR  people  in  work  for  the  blind 
and  certain  recognized  and  experienced 
authorities  in  general  public  relations. 
The  code  is  worded  as  a  credo,  and  ap¬ 
pears  in  this  magazine. 

The  credo  has  points  of  contact  with 
the  code  of  ethics  of  the  AAWB.  It 
applies  itself,  however,  specifically  to 
public  relations  aspects  of  agency  activi¬ 
ties.  It  takes  cognizance  of  an  area  that  in 
the  conviction  of  its  creators  merits  con¬ 
centrated  attention. 

We  commend  this  as  a  forward  step 
in  a  key  activity  of  organizations  in  our 
field.  We  urge  increasing  emphasis  upon 
good  PR  and  recommend  this  credo  as 
one  means  of  leading  to  better  service 
for  blind  people.  Its  adoption  voluntarily, 
and  as  occasion  arises,  its  refinement  and 
modification,  by  all  those  who  recognize 
its  worth,  will  lead  to  ever  more  en¬ 
lightened  and  adequate  service.  The  spirit 
and  determination  of  those  who  attended 
the  Third  Annual  PR  Workshop  guaran¬ 
tees  that  this  code  will  receive  some  pow¬ 
erful  support. 
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Hindsight 

by  M.  Robert  Barnett 


EYE-DEAL? 

I  wonder  what  might  be  considered  a 
fair  price  for  an  eye.  I  wonder  this  be¬ 
cause  I  just  received  a  letter  from  an 
anonymous  fellow  in  Alabama  who  wants 
to  sell  one  of  his. 

This  fellow  isn’t  totally  anonymous. 
He  tells  me  that  anyone  can  reach  him 
by  placing  an  advertisement  in  the  per¬ 
sonal  column  of  a  certain  Alabama  news¬ 
paper.  I’m  just  petty  enough  not  to  tell 
the  name  of  the  paper,  but  the  corre¬ 
spondent’s  name  is  Joey. 

The  reason  I  wonder  about  the  price 
of  eyes  is  that  Joey  says  he  is  willing  to 
sell  one  of  his  to  anybody  who  will  pay 
a  substantial  price  plus  all  expenses.  The 
fact  that  Pal  Joey  is  not  aware  that  his 
idea  is  medically  impossible  is  not  what 
bothers  me.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  if 
the  price  is  pretty  good,  then  a  fellow 
of  his  obvious  temperament  and  circum¬ 
stances  might  agree  to  part  with  both 
of  them.  Of  course,  by  so  doing,  he  re¬ 
stores  sight  to  one  or  two  other  people 
while  adding  himself  to  the  statistical 
trends  reflecting  new  causes  of  blindness. 

I  really  should  not  write  about  Joey 
in  this  manner,  because  there  are  those 
who  may  accuse  me  of  treating  a  very 
serious  subject  too  flippantly.  The  fre¬ 
quency  of  eye-offerings  is  rather  notice¬ 
able  to  us  all,  and  it  is  strange  how  the 
notion  persists  that  eyes  can  be  trans¬ 
planted. 

Joey,  though,  is  a  bit  different  from 
most  others  I  have  personally  noted — 
quite  a  lot  different,  really.  He  clearly 
and  honestly  is  self-serving,  apparently 
needs  money,  and  his  only  motivation  is 
expressed  in  a  phrase  of  his  letter:  “I 
want  to  sell  one  of  my  eyes  for  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount.” 


Most  other  offerings  in  my  experienc 
have  been  motivated  by  the  desire  to  giv 
another  person  the  blessings  of  eyesighl 
I  have  encountered  several  quite  genuine 
I  think,  cases.  There  also  is  the  type  tha 
may  have  some  other  motivation.  I  hav 
in  mind  the  man  in  Miami  who  offere< 
to  give  his  eyes  to  me.  It  turned  out  tha 
he  was  in  prison  awaiting  execution  fo 
the  rape  and  murder  of  two  Florida  girb 
What  do  you  think — did  his  eye-deal  hav 
an  ideal? 

SAILOR,  BEWARE 


It  was  to  have  been  expected,  I  suj 
pose,  that  someone  would  come  up  wit 
the  idea  of  a  cannister  in  the  shape  of 
lighthouse.  Once  the  notion  of  it  ge 
across  to  you  and  you  think  about  it, 
begins  to  seem  quite  ordinary — just  aj 
though  we  had  had  them  around  in  fund 
raising  circles  for  a  long  time. 

Until  a  few  weeks  ago,  however,  I,  fo 
one,  had  never  heard  of  a  cannister  i 
the  shape  of  a  lighthouse.  And  that  isn 
all.  This  particular  lighthouse — ten  inche 
tall  with  a  special  slot  to  carry  the  lea 
end  of  your  appeal — comes  wired  an 
equipped  with  a  light  bulb  that  blink 
on  and  off.  I  resent  this  “new”  ide 
intensely  as  a  fund-raising  gimmick.  Th 
man  who  designed  and  is  offering  thes 
diabolical  little  pickpockets  for  sale  i 
really  quite  a  genius.  Like  most  mi 
guided  ones,  however,  he’ll  probably  los 
his  shirt  in  the  undertaking,  and  here 
wishing  him  a  speedy  bankruptcy. 

I  heard  about  this  through  an  ol 
friend  of  many  of  us  who  already  he 
done  his  bit  to  stamp  out  what  might  su( 
denly  become  a  veritable  maze  of  blinl 
ing  lighthouses  on  every  bar  and  restai 
rant  counter  in  the  land.  Even  if  it  di 
raise  money  for  an  agency  for  the  blin< 
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ust  think  of  the  confusion  it  wouid  cause 
jhe  sailors  on  a  foggy  night.  Anyway,  I 
hink  you  would  like  to  read  the  sales 
>itch  in  the  form  of  excerpts  from  a  letter 
eceived  by  Joseph  Clunk  of  the  Phila- 
lelphia  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
oaned  to  us  by  him.  I  think  you  will 
:specially  enjoy  Joe’s  reply. 

According  to  the  sales  letter,  “The  light 
lashes  on  and  off  to  attract  attention,  and 
hould  prove  a  great  boon  in  the  collec- 
ion  of  funds  for  the  blind  if  placed  near 
;ash  registers  in  places  of  considerable 
laljictivity  such  as  bars,  cafes,  etc.  Your 
0j)wn  printed  insert  may  be  glued  near 
he  coin  opening  with  a  label  such  as 
Light  the  way  for  the  blind.’  ”  The  prop¬ 
osition  includes  “enamel  finish  for  easy 
cleaning, ”  coin  receptacle,  off-on  switch 
md  eight  feet  of  wire — all  for  six  dollars 
and  ten  cents.  The  letter  says  the  price 
should  easily  be  recovered  in  its  first 
|reek  of  operation.” 

Joe  Clunk  acknowledged  the  letter  and 
ontinued : 

“There  are  a  few  items  which  should 
jibe  called  to  your  attention  if  you  are 
soliciting  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the 
or  sale  of  these  coin  boxes: 
jn  “1)  The  Code  of  Ethics  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
^completely,  and  without  qualification,  re¬ 
jects  the  solicitation  of  funds  with  coin 
jjjboxes  of  any  type. 

“2)  Any  responsible  agency  for  the 
blind  in  this  country  that  desires  to  con¬ 
iform  to  the  Code  of  Ethics  in  fund  rais¬ 
ing  will  not  use  your  coin  boxes  or  any 
other  one. 


“3)  Any  agency  for  the  blind  that 
solicits  funds  through  this  means  cannot 
receive  the  Seal  of  Good  Practice  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind. 

“4)  At  various  times  in  the  past  we 
have  experimented  with  the  use  of  coin 
boxes  and  have  not  found  them  to  be 
satisfactory,  although  some  Lions  Clubs 
report  reasonably  good  results  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  However,  it  must 
be  noted  that  agencies  for  the  blind  re¬ 
ceiving  funds  from  coin  boxes  sponsored 
by  Lions  Clubs  are  denied  the  Seal  of 
Good  Practice  by  the  Code  of  Ethics 
Committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

“Because  of  the  above  reasons  we  are 
not  interested  in  the  purchase  of  coin 
boxes  at  this  time.” 

FORGIVE  US,  GEORGE 

A  couple  of  issues  ago,  “Hindsight”  de¬ 
voted  itself  to  the  problems  of  public  speak¬ 
ing,  that  is,  for  blind  public  speakers.  In 
discussing  some  of  the  techniques  that 
fairly  successful  ones  have  employed,  we 
made  an  error.  We  said  that  George  Card 
of  Wisconsin  used  the  trick  of  having  a 
prompter  read  his  script  into  his  ear 
through  a  whisper-microphone.  Well,  when 
I  saw  George  Card  in  Rome  he  reminded 
me  that  it  was  not  he  who  used  the  micro¬ 
phone  gadget,  but  Captain  M.  C.  Robin¬ 
son  of  Canada.  We  are  happy  to  make  the 
correction.  George,  by  the  way,  says  he 
does  just  about  what  I  do — use  a  braille 
outline  for  what  finally  is  in  the  main  an 
ad  lib  dissertation.  What’s  your  practice? 
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A  REMINDER 

that  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind ,  with  Talking  Book  Topics  supplement,  is  now 
available  on  16%-rpm  records.  It  is  published  monthly  except  July  and  August, 
and  released  concurrently  with  the  inkprint  and  braille  editions. 

Subscriptions  to  the  recorded  edition  are  $5.00  per  year.  Address  orders  to  the 
New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  15  West  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York  11,  New  York. 

Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
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Research  it)  Review 

Conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


“Psychological  Aspects  of  Rehabilitation:  Initial 

Status  Studies,”  by  Louis  E.  Masterman.  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Missouri,  Community  Studies,  Inc., 

1958. 

Studies  of  the  personality  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  have  not  been  especially  fruitful.  A 
confusing  array  of  findings  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  through  the  use  of  personality 
inventories,  and  studies  based  upon  the 
use  of  “interview  techniques”  have  been 
almost  equally  frustrating. 

Barker,  Wright,  Meyerson,  and  Gonick, 
in  their  definitive  review  of  the  literature, 
Adjustment  to  Physical  Handicap  and  Ill¬ 
ness,  conclude  their  survey  of  studies  in 
the  area  of  blindness  with  the  statement: 
“Very  little  systematic  research  on  the 
social  behavior  and  personality  of  the 
visually  handicapped  has  been  done,  and 
much  of  what  has  been  attempted  has 
been  caught  in  the  snare  of  methodo¬ 
logical  difficulties  ...  an  important  fact 
about  the  current  status  of  the  psychology 
of  the  blind  is  that  theory  is  even  less 
well  developed  than  research.” 

Consequently,  every  new  study  in  the 
area  of  blindness  which  uses  some  of  the 
newer  psychological  tools  to  explore  the 
relationship  between  blindness  and  per¬ 
sonality  is  welcome.  Masterman  and  his 
group  have  performed  such  a  study  and 
the  results  may  have  an  influence  upon 
our  thinking  about  the  psychological  ef¬ 
fects  of  blindness. 

THE  STUDY.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  dis¬ 
abled  persons  from  the  Greater  Kansas 
City  area  were  studied.  There  were  135 
males  and  115  females.  They  ranged  in 
age  from  one  to  ninety-one  years  and  had 
a  mean  I.Q.  of  88.73.  All  were  adjudged 
by  a  rehabilitation  team  to  be  able  to  profit 
from  rehabilitation  service.  All  agreed  to 


participate  in  the  study.  A  wide  variet) 
of  disabilities  were  represented  in  the 
group.  Fourteen  (six  males  and  eight  fe 
males)  were  blind.  . 

All  pertinent  history  and  reports  ol 
medical,  physical,  and  psychological  ex¬ 
aminations  were  gathered  together  and 
presented  to  a  “rehabilitation  team,”  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  physician,  public  health  nurse, 
clinical  psychologist,  and  social  worker. 
In  individual  cases,  specialists  were  added 
to  the  team.  These  specialists  included  vo¬ 
cational  guidance  counselor,  speech  thera-j 
pist,  placement  counselor,  counselor  foi 
the  blind,  and  others.  After  studying  the 
history  and  reports,  each  team  member 
interviewed  the  patient  and  presented  his 
findings  to  the  team  meeting.  After  a  full] 
discussion,  the  team  spelled  out  the  pas 
tient’s  problems,  suggested  a  rehabilita-; 
tion  program,  and  indicated  the  degree  of 
psychological  interference  which  was  pre¬ 
sumed  to  influence  the  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram.  Each  team  meeting  was  taped.  Ac¬ 
tually,  there  were  four  different  teams  inf 
operation.  However,  measures  were  taken 
to  insure  the  probability  that  they  were 
functioning  in  a  uniform  manner. 

The  author  cautions  that  the  findings 
of  the  study  may  not  necessarily  apply  to 
disabled  persons  in  general  since  the 
study  population  was  limited  and  selected 
on  the  basis  of  certain  criteria.  Yet,  he 
feels  that  they  are  “quite  representative 
of  handicapped  people  who  can  profit 
from  rehabilitation  services.” 

Heeding  this  caution,  the  reader  will 
find  the  major  results  of  the  study  to  be 
as  follows: 

1.  A  total  of  83  per  cent  of  the  study 
population  was  “handicapped  beyond  the 
actual  limitations  resulting  from  the  phys¬ 
ical  disability.”  Forty-eight  per  cent  had 
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“psychological  problems  serious  enough 
that  some  kind  of  special  treatment  or 
service  was  indicated  if  the  rehabilitation 
|  goals  were  to  be  attained.”  Only  five  pa¬ 
tients  had  “psychological  anomalies  so 
serious  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
any  rehabilitation  success  whatever.” 

2.  There  were  no  differences  found  in 
degree  of  psychological  interference  with 
rehabilitation  based  upon  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence  and  sex.  However,  differences  were 
discovered  on  the  variable  of  age.  “The 
patients  in  the  oldest  age  group  were 
found  to  be  more  intelligent  and  to  have 
less  frequent  and  less  severe  psychological 
deterrents  to  rehabilitation  success  than 
patients  at  any  other  age  group.” 

3.  “Among  children,  the  handicapped 
girls  seem  to  be  in  better  emotional  health 
than  the  boys.”  The  author  suggests  that 
this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  boys 
tend  to  have  external  standards  set  for 
them  which  may  be  difficult  to  achieve. 

4.  Disabled  teen-age  boys  and  adult 
men  tended  to  manifest  hostility  which  is 
termed  “extroversive.”  On  the  other  hand 
disabled  teen-age  girls  and  adult  women 
were  “more  inclined  to  be  introversive 
and  tended  toward  excessive  fantasy, 
guilt,  concern  over  bodily  function  and 
health,  and  the  use  of  symptoms  to  gain 
need-satisfaction.”  It  is  hypothesized  that 
the  differences  found  in  emotional  re¬ 
sponse  between  disabled  males  and  dis¬ 
abled  females  is  a  function  of  “differen¬ 
tial  treatment  and  cultural  attitudes.” 

5.  “.  .  .  More  intelligent  handicapped 
people  are  less  inclined  to  have  emotional 
conflicts  expected  to  interfere  with  re¬ 
habilitation  and,  when  they  did  have,  the 
psychological  interference  was  apt  to  be 
less  severe  than  with  patients  of  lesser 
intelligence.” 

6.  As  far  as  adult  males  are  concerned, 
marriage  seems  to  be  a  positive  indication 
of  rehabilitation  success.  “It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  kinds  of  conditions  which 
are  deterrents  to  rehabilitation  success 
among  the  single  men  are  also  the  kinds 
of  things  which  could  be  considered  as 


deterrents  to  marriage.”  Thus,  it  is  not 
being  single,  per  se,  which  influences  re¬ 
habilitation  success,  but  the  factors  which 
contribute  to  the  individual’s  unmarried 
status. 

7.  “In  so  far  as  visibility  of  disability 
was  concerned,  visible  disability  was  as¬ 
sociated  with  a  higher  incidence  and  a 
greater  degree  of  severity  of  psycho¬ 
logical  interference  with  rehabilitation 
only  among  the  male  adults.  Among  the 
female  adults,  there  was  some  evidence 
that  the  reverse  might  be  true.” 

8.  “The  welfare  recipients  studied  were 
not  as  bright  and  had  a  higher  incidence 
and  a  greater  degree  of  severity  of  psy¬ 
chological  interference  with  rehabilita¬ 
tion  than  handicapped  patients  not  receiv¬ 
ing  public  welfare  assistance.” 

9.  The  age  at  onset  of  disability  seemed 
to  have  no  relationship  with  the  degree 
of  psychological  interference  with  reha¬ 
bilitation. 

10.  The  blind  patients  were  found  to 
be  more  intelligent  than  patients  with 
other  disabling  conditions. 

11.  Blind  patients  tended  to  have  a 
lower  incidence  of  psychological  inter¬ 
ference  with  rehabilitation  than  patients 
with  other  disabilities.  No  blind  patient 
was  rated  as  having  a  severe  psycho¬ 
logical  interference  with  rehabilitation. 

12.  Although  the  size  of  the  blind  pop¬ 
ulation  did  not  allow  for  statistical  com¬ 
parisons,  it  was  noted  that  anxiety  seemed 
relatively  characteristic  of  the  group. 

13.  Blind  patients  tended  to  be  better 
adjusted  than  patients  in  other  disability 
categories. 

14.  “.  .  .  Many  of  the  blind  patients, 
probably  to  a  greater  degree  than  the 
patients  with  other  kinds  of  disabilities, 
had  received  some  rehabilitation  services 
prior  to  their  participation  in  this  study. 
In  view  of  this,  the  observations  noted 
above  concerning  the  blind  patients  must 
be  accepted  with  great  caution.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  The  applicability  of  this 
study  to  service  to  blind  individuals  is 
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limited  by  the  small  size  of  the  population 
of  blind  persons  studied,  the  method  of 
selection  of  the  population,  the  method¬ 
ology  employed  in  the  total  study,  and 
the  hypothesis  that  psychological  prob¬ 
lems  bear  a  one-to-one  relationship  with 
rehabilitation  success.  In  view  of  these 
limitations,  the  Masterman  project  may 
have  value  in  suggesting  possible  areas 
of  study  for  future  investigations. 

For  example,  it  seems  significant  that 
the  older  group  of  disabled  persons 
revealed  a  lower  frequency  of  psycho¬ 
logical  interference  with  rehabilitation. 
Since  about  half  of  all  blind  people  are 
sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over,  it  is 
essential  to  test  this  finding  among  blind 
persons  in  this  age  group.  In  a  study 
currently  under  way  at  Federation  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Guidance  Service  in  New 
York  City,  preliminary  results  indicate 
that  it  is  entirely  feasible  to  provide  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  services  to  many 
older  disabled  workers.  Yet,  in  the  case 
of  the  blind,  there  is  a  tendency  to  “write 
off”  service  to  this  age  group  as  non- 
feasible.  Yet,  in  the  light  of  the  Master- 
man  study  findings  and  the  Federation 
Employment  and  Guidance  Service  ex¬ 
perience,  it  may  be  worthwhile  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  a  group  of  older  blind  persons, 
working  toward  placement  in  industry.  It 
would  be  relatively  easy  to  design  a  dem¬ 
onstration  and  research  project  in  this 
area  and  to  interest  government  agencies 
or  private  foundations  in  supporting  it. 

Similarly,  the  Masterman  study  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  incidence  of  better  “adjust¬ 
ment”  among  blind  persons  than  among 
other  disability  groups  may  be  a  result 
of  the  greater  degree  of  rehabilitation 
service  which  they  have  received.  At  this 
point,  anecdotal  evidence  is  plentiful.  Re¬ 
habilitation  workers  can  point  to  case 
after  case  which  indicates  the  psycho¬ 
logical  benefits  which  blind  persons  have 
accrued  from  the  vocational  and  social 
rehabilitation  process.  Yet,  there  is  a 
dearth  of  controlled  studies  which  may 
elaborate  and  clarify  these  suppositional 


data.  To  repeat,  the  design  of  such  a  ( 
study  is  within  the  realm  of  our  current  * 
understanding  of  research  methodology  ci 
and  would  probably  attract  external  finan-  si 
cial  support.  |) 


“Research  Perspectives  on  the  Integration  of  c 
Handicapped  and  Non-Handicapped  Children:  . 
Analysis  of  an  Experimental  Camping  Pro¬ 
gram  for  Partially  Sighted  and  Fully  Sighted  a 
Children,”  by  Sonia  S.  Gold.  Pittsburgh,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Young  Men’s  and  Women’s  Hebrew 
Association,  1958. 

P 

Although  integration  coincides  with  i 
current  values  in  the  education  of  visually  [ 
handicapped  children,  research  evidence  c 
on  the  point  is  somewhat  thin.  Amidst  a 
the  plethora  of  positive  experiences,  in-  j 
dividual  reports,  and  anecdotal  state-  [ 
ments,  a  few  workers  in  the  field  have  c 
begun  to  assess  integration  with  the  tools 
of  research.  One  of  these  attempts  is  rep-  l 
resented  in  the  study  reviewed  here.  It  ( 
was  made  possible  by  a  foundation  grant  , 
and  was  part  of  a  larger  study  on  recre-  | 
ational  services  for  handicapped  children.  , 

THE  STUDY.  The  population  consisted 
of  twenty-nine  partially  sighted  children 
(nineteen  boys  and  ten  girls).  The  study 
does  not  offer  precise  data  about  visual 
conditions  and  visual  acuity.  However, 
the  children  were  placed  in  three  cate¬ 
gories:  poorest,  intermediate,  and  best 
vision.  The  age  range  was  six  to  twelve 
years. 

The  data  on  the  children  used  in  the 
study  were  collected  from  the  following 
sources:  1)  Camp  intake  forms;  2)  Pre¬ 
camp  questionnaires  filled  in  by  the  par¬ 
ents;  3)  Ratings  of  the  severity  of  the 
visual  handicap;  4)  Daily  observation 
forms  completed  by  the  parents  reporting 
on  children’s  reactions  to  the  day-camp 
situation;  5)  Weekly  counselor  reports; 

6)  Final  parent  questionnaires  completed 
at  the  termination  of  the  camping  experi¬ 
ence;  7)  Pre-camp  and  post-camp  coun¬ 
selor  questionnaires  evaluating  aspects  of 
the  program  and  the  children’s  reactions; 
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8)  A  small  number  of  direct  interviews 
with  the  children  conducted  by  the  head 
counselor  of  the  camp  for  the  partially 
sighted  children;  and  9)  Narrative  reports 
by  head  counselors  and  summary  reports 
of  camp  staff  conferences.  Data  were  col¬ 
lected  relating  to  the  partially  sighted 
children  and  comparisons  were  made  with 
ninety-three  fully  sighted  children  also 
attending  camp. 

The  partially  sighted  children  enjoyed 
a  fairly  typical  day-camp  program.  One 
part  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  scheduled 
activities  which  were  largely  segregated. 
During  the  second  part  of  the  day  the 
child  selected  his  own  activities.  The  joint 
activities  between  the  fully  sighted  and 
partially  sighted  children  took  place  in 
the  discretionary  area  and  were  the  result 
of  choices  by  the  groups. 

On  this  basis,  one-fifth  of  all  camp 
activities  were  integrated.  Joint  programs 
during  the  seven-week  camp  period  were 
undertaken  at  least  once  in  each  of 
the  eight  major  camp  activities:  swim¬ 
ming;  cookouts;  singing,  dancing,  and 
dramatics;  parties  and  non-ball  games; 
arts  and  crafts;  trips;  baseball  and  other 
ball  games.  The  greatest  degree  of  in¬ 
tegration  took  place  on  trips  and  the  com¬ 
bination  of  parties  and  non-ball  games. 
The  lowest  degree  of  integrated  activity 
took  place  in  baseball,  other  ball  games, 
singing,  dancing,  and  dramatics,  and 
cookouts. 

A  total  of  sixty-two  events  were  in¬ 
tegrated,  representing  20  per  cent  of  all 
camp  events.  However,  the  degree  of  in¬ 
tegration  in  these  sixty-two  events  varied 
as  follows: 

Participation  without  inter¬ 
mixing  .  47% 

Intermixed  relationships  in 

non-competitive  activities.  .  38% 

Intermixed  relationships  in 

competitive  activities  ....  11% 

Rivalrous  confrontation  ....  4% 

Intermixed  activities  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  result  in  continuing  person-to-per¬ 


son  relationships  between  members  of  the 
two  groups.  Apparently,  the  lack  of  con¬ 
tinuity  played  a  role  in  this  situation. 
This  uncertainty  about  continuity  of 
contacts  encouraged  the  reinforcement 
of  relationships  within  each  established 
group  rather  than  between  the  groups. 
“Sheer  physical  intermixing  of  children 
without  accompanying  personal  interac¬ 
tions,  such  as  the  assignment  of  places 
and  teams  by  counselors  in  a  swimming 
meet,  seems  to  have  accomplished  little 
in  the  way  of  building  personal  relation¬ 
ships.  The  children  enter  and  leave  the 
activity  without  much  personal  inter¬ 
change.”  The  author  feels  that  the  lim¬ 
ited  degree  of  integration  achieved  by 
the  children  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any 
strong  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  chil¬ 
dren.  It  is  felt  that  the  degree  of  in¬ 
tegration  may  be  enhanced  by  improved 
program  organization,  program  planning, 
and  better  counselor  selection  and  train¬ 
ing. 

Dr.  Gold  feels  that  the  dual  structure 
of  the  camp — a  camp  for  partially  sighted 
children  and  a  separate  camp  for  fully 
sighted  children — “encouraged  rivalrous 
and  competitive  relations,  not  conducive 
to  the  mutual  acceptance  which  tends  to 
be  engendered  by  identification  with  a 
common  group.”  It  seemed  that  the  two 
separate  camp  organizations  had  difficul¬ 
ties  in  integrating  their  efforts  much  as 
the  children  did.  In  terms  of  program 
planning,  Dr.  Gold  suggests  a  reversal 
from  the  type  of  program  used  in  this 
camp  experiment  which  had  segregation 
as  the  norm  and  integration  as  an  occa¬ 
sional  experience.  She  favors  integration 
as  the  norm. 

Since  one  of  the  goals  of  the  experi¬ 
ment  was  to  develop  carry-over  values 
into  the  child’s  neighborhood,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  greater  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  teaching  the  partially  seeing 
children  the  rules  and  techniques  of  such 
games  as  marbles,  kick-the-can,  hopscotch, 
jacks,  etc.,  which  are  common  neighbor¬ 
hood  activities. 
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In  appraising  the  results  of  the  camp, 
the  author  offers  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions: 

1.  The  camp  was  enjoyed  by  all  chil¬ 
dren. 

2.  There  was  observable  growth  in  the 
ability  to  get  along  with  other  children 
and  adults. 

3.  Subsequent  to  and  during  the  camp 
experience,  parents  reported  that  the  par¬ 
tially  seeing  child  had  improved  neigh¬ 
borhood  relations.  This  was  noted  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  child’s  “voluntarily  reach¬ 
ing  out  for  contacts  with  the  fully 
sighted  children  through  spontaneous  ac¬ 
tivities.  .  .  .” 

4.  At  the  termination  of  the  camping 
experience,  some  of  the  partially  sighted 
children  were  “reported  ready  by  their 
counselors  or  by  their  parents  or  by  both 
to  venture  into  regular  camping.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  As  recognized,  in  part, 
by  the  author  of  this  study,  the  method¬ 
ology  and  statistical  procedures  used 
leave  much  to  be  desired.  Therefore,  the 
results  must  be  regarded  with  caution, 
pending  further  substantiation  by  subse¬ 
quent  studies. 

In  this  framework,  the  major  fact 
which  seems  to  emerge  is  that  mere 
propinquity  does  not  automatically  result 
in  social  integration.  These  children  were 
brought  together  geographically.  The  two 
groups  were  offered  opportunities  to  so¬ 
cialize  with  each  other  and  to  develop 
meaningful  interpersonal  contacts.  How¬ 
ever,  mechanical  intermixing  failed  to 
achieve  a  significant  degree  of  social  in¬ 
tegration.  The  basic  structure  of  two 
separate  groups  commanding  two  sep¬ 
arate  identifications  and  loyalties  served 
as  a  membrane  to  separate  the  children. 
Furthermore,  the  occasional  intermixing 
apparently  lacked  the  depth  and  continu¬ 
ity  to  offset  the  sense  of  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  camps. 

If  these  findings  are  verified  in  other 
investigations,  some  stimulating  questions 
may  be  raised: 


i 


1.  Can  it  be  said  that  integration  be¬ 
tween  groups  with  defined  differences  will 
not  automatically  take  place  if  these 
groups  are  brought  into  contact  with 
each  other?  From  the  data  in  this  study 
it  seems  that  integration  must  be  planned 
and  structured.  There  seems  to  be  no 
mystical  catalyst  which  will  bring  these 
children  into  desired  interpersonal  rela¬ 
tionships  with  each  other.  On  the  con 
trary,  it  appears  that  professional  efforts 
must  be  deliberately  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  situation  to  maximize  the  po 
tentialities  for  integration.  It  will  not 
necessarily  occur  spontaneously. 

2.  Partial  integration  through  occa¬ 
sional  intermixing,  by  itself,  seems  to 
have  limited  value  in  fostering  the  in¬ 
teraction  of  handicapped  and  non-handi- 
capped  children.  Does  this  mean  that  at¬ 
tempts  to  integrate  visually  handicapped 
children  must  be  based  upon  an  all-or- 
nothing-at-all  principle?  Does  it  suggest! 
that  a  little  integration  accomplishes  very 
little?  Does  it  mean  that  partialistic  and 
gradualistic  approaches  offer  little  prom¬ 
ise  for  integration?  The  evidence  pre¬ 
sented  in  this  study  indicates  that  integra¬ 
tion  must  be  the  norm  to  achieve  desired 
results.  In  the  framework  of  this  study, 
at  least,  creeping  integration  was  inef¬ 
fective.  Although  there  will  be  occasional 
need  for  separation  of  the  groups  for 
special  services,  the  current  data  imply 
that  a  start  toward  integration  must  be 
based  upon  a  wholehearted  belief  that 
the  take-off  point  is  integration  itself,  not 
some  half-way  house  along  the  road. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  provocative 
ideas  evoked  by  this  study  cannot  be 
regarded  as  valid  indicators  of  solutions, 
at  present.  In  research  terms,  the  returns 
are  still  out.  We  still  need  carefully  con¬ 
trolled  studies  bearing  on  this  problem. 
Only  after  such  studies  have  supported 
or  weakened  the  concepts  offered  by  Dr 
Gold  can  we  relinquish  our  tentative] 
skepticism  and  move  forward  to  imple 
ment  these  findings  in  programs  servin 
visually  handicapped  children. 
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k  Milton  and  this  Pendant  World ,  by 
George  Wesley  Whiting.  Austin,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Texas  Press,  1959.  A  critical  study 
)f  John  Milton’s  poetry.  Professor  Whit¬ 
ing  has  turned  aside  from  the  so-called 
‘modern  criticism”  which,  he  says,  “has 
10  respect  for  tradition,  but  is  only  pre- 
)ccupied  with  mere  image  and  pattern.” 
He  has  attempted  to  treat  Milton  in  full 
dew  of  his  historical  background  and  has 
oased  his  interpretation  on  the  scrutiny 
of  tradition  and  contemporary  milieu. 
His  purpose  is  to  trace  the  specific  ideas 
and  themes  and  their  ultimate  embodi¬ 
ment  in  the  poetry.  All  of  the  major 
poems  are  covered  except  Paradise  Re¬ 
gained. 


parental  problems  associated  with  adjust¬ 
ment  difficulties  in  handicapped  children, 
and  how  the  adjustment  problems  of  blind 
children  are  met  at  the  Perkins  School. 

★  Homecoming,  by  F.  B.  Tower.  New 
York,  Vantage  Press,  1959.  Mr.  Tower 
has  written  an  autobiographical  account 
of  his  life  until  the  age  of  forty,  when  he 
lost  his  sight.  This  is  the  story  of  his 
exciting  adventures  in  South  America, 
the  jungles  of  British  Malaya  and  the 
ports  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  Written 
with  wit  and  a  high  sense  of  the  unusual, 
by  a  man  who  loved  to  travel,  was  never 
afraid  of  danger  and  who  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  his  interesting  life. 


1  ★  Shadow  Buttress,  by  Showed  Styles. 
j  London,  Faber  and  Faber,  1959.  A  well- 
1  written  novel  about  Neil  Cameron,  fa- 

■  mous  mountain-climber,  who  is  faced  with 

•  the  onset  of  blindness.  It  is  the  story  of 

•  his  final  acceptance  of  this  fact  and  the 
1  realization  that  life  has  many  other  things 
,  of  beauty  to  offer.  The  author  is  himself 

•  a  mountaineer  and  very  aptly  portrays 
1  with  understanding  and  knowledge  the 
r  importance  of  this  sport  in  the  lives  of 
i  its  enthusiasts. 

3 

t  ★  “Problems  of  Adjustment  of  Handi- 
t  capped  Children.”  Boston,  A  Center  for 
Blind  Children,  1959.  A  collection  of 
!  (papers  presented  at  a  two-day  institute 
;  to  consider  problems  of  adjustment  asso- 
,  ciated  with  handicapping  conditions  in 
j  childhood,  held  at  Brookline,  Massachu- 

■  j  setts,  May  22-23,  1958.  The  topics  cov- 
, jered  are:  procedures  and  problems  in 
I  the  diagnosis  of  adjustment  difficulties  in 
,  blind  children,  psychiatric  consultation 

■  to  an  agency  for  handicapped  children, 
medical  problems  associated  with  blind- 

[  ness,  therapeutic  implications  of  group 
living,  the  teacher  in  the  therapeutic  plan, 


★  “The  Sightless  Vision  of  Helmut  Wal- 
cha,”  by  Fritz  A.  Kuttner.  High  Fidelity, 
July  1959.  An  account  of  a  visit  made 
to  the  home  of  the  blind  organist  Helmut 
Walcha.  Mr.  Walcha  is  a  Bach  master 
and  one  of  the  very  few  organists  in  the 
world  to  commit  to  memory  all  of  Bach 
plus  the  liturgical  music  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  article  tells  of  his  early  life 
in  Leipzig,  his  training  and  his  present 
reputation  and  status  in  the  musical 
world.  Many  personal  feelings  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  this  interesting  man  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  addition  to  some  comment 
about  a  few  of  his  famous  recordings. 

★  Etta  Josselyn  Giffin;  Pioneer  Librarian 
for  the  Blind,  by  Victoria  Faber  Steven¬ 
son.  Washington,  D.  C.,  National  Library 
for  the  Blind,  1959.  This  book  is  not  a 
biography,  but  a  memorial  to  Etta  Josse¬ 
lyn  Giffin,  librarian  of  the  nation’s  first 
library  reading  room  for  the  blind.  It 
deals  with  her  professional  life  and  her 
great  influence  in  the  founding  of  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  in  1911. 
Interesting  as  an  historical  comment  on 
the  early  beginnings  of  the  library,  its 
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*irst  contributors  and  the  many  problems 
faced  by  all  who  were  involved. 

★  “Don’t  Pity  Us  Handicapped,”  by 
Melvin  J.  Maas  as  told  to  Paul  F.  Healy. 
Saturday  Evening  Post ,  September  5, 
1959.  Melvin  Maas,  major  general  in 
the  Marines,  was  faced  with  sudden  blind¬ 
ness.  In  this  article  he  tells  of  his  adjust¬ 


ment  to  a  new  and  different  life,  of  h 
fears  and  anxieties.  He  shows  how  he  wj 
able  to  overcome  these  fears,  and  how  1 
has  succeeded  in  leading  just  as  produ> 
tive  and  busy  a  life  as  when  he  w< 
sighted.  Gen.  Maas  is  now  retired  an 
serves  as  chairman  of  The  President 
Committee  on  the  Employment  of  tl 
Physically  Handicapped. 


Book  Reviews 


Introduction  to  Exceptional  Children ,  by  Harry 
J.  Baker,  Ph.D.  Third  edition.  Foreword  by 
S.  M.  Brownell.  New  York,  The  Macmillan 
Company,  1959.  183  pp.  Reviewed  by  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  Ph.D.* 

This  is  the  third  edition  of  Dr.  Baker’s 
introductory  text  which  has  been  widely 
used  in  the  field.  If  there  is  a  person  who 
by  training  and  lifelong  experience  could 
write  such  a  textbook,  it  is  Dr.  Baker. 
However,  the  reading  of  Chapter  18,  “The 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  of  Vision,”  and 
of  Chapter  20,  “The  Blind,”  made  the 
reviewer  realize  two  important  conclu¬ 
sions,  both  of  which  go  back  to  the  fact 
that  education  of  exceptional  children 
has  become  a  highly  specialized  field  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  decades.  With  this  spe¬ 
cialization  has  come  a  differentiation  of 
facts  and  knowledge  which  makes  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  any  single  person  to 
be  an  expert  in  all  areas  of  special  edu¬ 
cation,  of  which  the  table  of  contents  of 
any  introductory  textbook  gives  a  good 
sampling.  The  first  difficulty,  then,  is 
that  of  being  required  to  be  a  master  of 
too  many  trades  in  order  to  write  such 
a  textbook.  The  second  difficulty  is  that 
an  introduction  to  exceptional  children 
combines  at  least  two  areas:  education  of 
exceptional  children,  and  the  psycho¬ 
logical  aspects  of  the  various  groups  who 
are  in  need  of  special  education.  The 

*Dr.  Lowenfeld  is  superintendent  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Berkeley. 


literature  on  the  psychology  of  exce] 
tional  children  has  grown  to  the  extei 
that  a  catholic  selection  of  material  i 
each  area  of  exceptionality  and  a  we] 
integrated  presentation  of  it  is  difficu 
even  for  one  who  is  thoroughly  familh 
with  his  specialty.  It  is  well-nigh  impo 
sible  to  achieve  by  those  who  have  i 
the  past  been  jokingly  called  “gener 
specialists.”  Almost  the  same  can  1 
said  for  a  survey  of  the  educational  facil 
ties  and  special  methods  provided  for  tl 
various  groups  of  exceptionality. 

Dr.  Baker  may  have  succeeded  in  ove 
coming  these  difficulties  in  some  of  tl 
thirty-two  chapters  of  his  book,  but  th| 
reviewer  has  regretfully  come  to  the  coT 
elusion  that  he  did  not  do  so  for  tl 
two  chapters  dealing  with  the  “Anatoir; 
and  Physiology  of  Vision”  and  with  “Tlj 
Blind.”  In  both  chapters  are  serioi 
errors  in  facts,  omissions,  and  misrepr  ( 
sentations. 

For  instance,  in  Chapter  18  it  is  statfj  ‘ 
(page  286):  “Myopia  or  short-sightednejl; 
is  the  opposite  condition  and  requir  : 
convex  lens  to  delay  the  focus  until  tl 
retina  is  reached.”  Myopia  is  general 
called  near-sightedness  and  a  concax 
lens  is  necessary  to  correct  it. 

On  page  289  it  is  stated:  “Farrell  rl 
ports  that  if  all  venereally  infected  pr 
spective  mothers  could  be  given  a  Wasse 
mann  test  and  treatment  administerc 
before  the  fourth  month  of  pregnane 
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bat  the  venereal  disease  problem  affecting 
'afewborn  babies  would  be  solved.”  This 
tatement,  in  a  grammatically  correct 
orm,  was  made  in  1935,  and  certainly 
^  mportant  changes  in  the  prevention  and 
Mure  of  venereal  diseases  have  occurred 


ince  then.  As  it  stands,  it  leads  one  to 
he  conclusion  that  venereal  diseases  are 
n  important  cause  of  blindness  in  chil- 
tren,  which  at  present  is  in  no  way  true. 
)phthalmia  neonatorum,  which  is  due  to 
;onorrheal  infection,  accounted  “in  1907 
or  28.2  per  cent  of  the  blindness  in  a 
ample  group  of  206  children  in  schools 
or  the  blind.  .  .  .  By  1954-55  the  per- 
entage  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  cases 
imong  new  pupils  entering  schools  for 
j  he  blind  had  dropped  to  0.1  per  cent. 
Similar  public  health  measures,  such  as 
uj  equiring  premarital  and  prenatal  blood 
ests  and  treatment  of  affected  parents, 
lave  effected  a  drop  of  73  per  cent  in 
blindness  due  to  syphilis  in  this  age 
jgroup,”  according  to  C.  Edith  Kerby.1 * 
Table  3  of  the  article  quoted  shows  that 
syphilis  was  in  1954-55  the  cause  of  blind- 
jjiess  in  only  0.6  per  cent  of  new  pupils 
ntering  schools  for  the  blind. 

On  page  296  it  is  reported  that  an  op¬ 
tometrist,  if  he  has  a  bona  fide  degree 
in  optometry,  “may  be  properly  addressed 
as  ‘Dr.’  but  he  also  writes  his  professional 
degree  of  M.D.  after  his  name  and  omits 
the  ‘Dr.’  before  it.”  An  optometrist  does 
not  have  an  M.D.  degree  and  therefore 
cannot  use  the  M.D.  after  his  name.  So 
much  for  Chapter  18. 

In  Chapter  20,  “The  Blind”  (page  317), 
this  statement  is  made:  “The  blind  tend 
flto  live  in  a  world  of  temporal  sequences 
1  rather  than  in  the  spatial  sequences  of 
f  seeing  persons.  The  seeing  person  plans 
his  day  in  terms  of  the  visual  surround¬ 
ings  accompanying  each  activity  or  event. 
The  blind  person  plans  mainly  that  he 
does  first  one  task,  then  a  second,  and  a 
third,  in  whatever  order  they  come. 

1C.  Edith  Kerby  “ Causes  of  Blindness  in  Children 

of  School  Age.”  The  Sight-Saving  Review, 

Spring,  1958,  p.  15. 


Such  an  amazing  generalization  should 
be  substantiated  by  at  least  giving  the 
source  from  which  it  is  derived. 

On  page  322  it  is  reported  that  in  New 
York  State  the  number  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  cases  “had  risen  from  twenty- 
four  in  1947  to  181  in  1953.”  This  is  a 
glaring  misrepresentation  of  data  reported 
by  A.  Yankauer,  M.D.,  H.  Jacobziner, 
M.D.,  and  D.  Schneider,  Ph.D.,  in  the 
study  which  is  cited  (“The  Rise  and  Fall 
of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia  in  New  York 
State.”  The  Sight-Saving  Revieiv,  26, 
1956,  pp.  86-91).  They  report,  in  Table  I, 
that  the  number  of  cases  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  had  risen  from  twenty-four 
classified  as  blind  in  1947  to  181  classi¬ 
fied  as  blind  in  1953,  something  entirely 
different.  The  study  gives  the  incidence 
(frequency  or  range  of  occurrence)  which 
was  wrongly  presented  by  Dr.  Baker  as 
prevalence  (commonness  or  spread  at  a 
given  time).  Besides  this  very  basic  error 
it  would  have  been  more  significant  if 
the  number  of  cases  with  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  had  been  given  by  year  of  birth 
rather  than  by  year  of  classification.  The 
same  table  of  the  study  reports  that  forty- 
four  children  blind  as  a  result  of  retro¬ 
lental  fibroplasia  were  born  in  1947  and 
167  were  born  in  1953.  The  same  error 
was  made  later  in  the  paragraph  when 
Dr.  Baker  reports  that  according  to  the 
study  cited,  “the  number  of  blind  cases 
from  this  cause  dropped  from  181  in 
1954  to  93  in  1955.”  Here  is  a  further 
error  since  the  table  gives  170  (not  181) 
classified  as  blind  in  1954.  Again,  it 
would  have  been  more  significant  to  re¬ 
port  that  the  number  of  cases  fell  from 
167  born  in  1953  to  45  born  in  1954. 

On  page  323,  causes  of  blindness  in 
school-age  children  are  discussed  and  the 
statement  is  made:  “In  the  meantime  ac¬ 
cidents  begin  to  rise  as  one  of  the  chief 
causes.”  This  is  completely  contradicted 
by  the  facts  reported  in  C.  Edith  Kerby’s 
article:3  “Blindness  from  injury  is  de¬ 
creasing.  Measured  by  our  estimates  the 

-Ibid.,  p.  15. 
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rate  of  child  blindness  due  to  accidents 
decreased  between  1937-38  and  1954-55 
by  47  per  cent.  These  figures  show  the 
effect  of  the  safety  education  aimed  at 
parents  and  children  and  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  controls  set  up  to  regulate  use  of  the 
more  dangerous  items  such  as  fireworks, 
and  BB  guns.’’  Further  observations  re¬ 
ported  on  causes  of  blindness  in  school- 
age  children  in  the  same  paragraph  of 
the  book  under  review  pertain  to  adults 
and  not  to  children. 

In  the  discussion  of  educational  pro¬ 
grams  for  blind  children,  residential 
schools,  special  classes  or  schools  in  pub¬ 
lic  school  systems,  and  the  itinerant 
teacher  plan  are  mentioned  while  the 
most  frequently  followed  arrangement  for 
blind  children  in  public  schools,  that  of 
an  integrated  program  with  a  resource 
teacher,  is  entirely  omitted.  Also  omitted 
are  such  important  recent  publications  as 
Georgie  Lee  Abel’s  Resources  for  Teach¬ 
ers  of  Blind  with  Sighted  Children,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1954  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Pine  Brook 
Report;  National  Work  Session  on  the 
Education  of  the  Blind  With  the  Sighted, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  1954. 
The  resource  teacher  plan  by  which  the 
blind  child  is  enrolled  in  a  regular  class¬ 
room  and  assistance  is  given  to  him  and 
his  teacher  as  needed  is  carefully  ex¬ 
plained  on  page  sixteen  of  the  Pinehrook 
Report. 

It  is  particularly  discouraging  to  read 
a  statement  about  Helen  Keller  on  page 
331,  and  repeated  on  page  374,  to  the 
effect  that  she  is  “blind  and  deaf  from 
birth.”  It  is  almost  common  knowledge 
that  Helen  Keller  was  suddenly  bereft  of 
sight  and  hearing  by  an  illness  in  baby¬ 
hood,  when  she  was  about  eighteen 
months  old. 

In  “Questions  and  Topics  for  Discus¬ 
sion”  at  the  end  of  the  chapter  the  student 
is  asked  to  “Select  some  special  phase  of 
the  number  of  the  blind  as  discussed  in 
Best’s  Blindness  and  the  Blind  in  the 
United  Stales .”  Best  published  his  work  in 


1919,  and  certainly  any  reference  to  stc 
tistics  of  that  time  has  no  present-da 
value  for  a  beginning  student  of  the  fielc 
Also,  the  student  is  asked  to  “Make  a 
enlarged  set  of  braille  characters  and  e? 
plain  the  characteristics  of  differer 
grades,  such  as  Grade  IV2.”  Grade  \\ 
has  been  given  up  completely  and  why  a 
“enlarged  set  of  braille  characters”  shoul 
be  made  is  open  to  all  kinds  of  questions 
Another  of  the  ten  questions  asks  th 
student  to  “Visit  a  state  school  for  th 
blind  and  a  braille  public  school  class  o 
school.”  This  again  does  not  include  th 
resource  room  facility  for  blind  childre 
and  uses  entirely  out-of-date  nomer 
clature  by  referring  to  a  “braille  publi 
school  class.” 

In  the  Times  Literary  Supplemen 
London,  May  8,  1953,  I  read  a  statemer 
which  came  vividly  to  my  mind  in  review 
ing  this  book.  I  would  like  to  quote  j 
here : 


Confucius  was  once  asked  what  he  would  d 
first  if  it  were  left  to  him  to  administer  a  country 
The  Master  said  (in  Professor  Waley’s  scholarl 
translation  of  the  Analects)  :  “It  would  certainl 
be  to  ‘correct  language’.”  His  listeners  were  su 
prised.  “Surely,”  they  said,  “this  has  nothin 
to  do  with  the  matter.  Why  should  language  b 
corrected?”  The  Master’s  answer  (more  freelj 
translated)  was:  “If  language  is  not  correc 
then  what  is  said  is  not  what  is  meant;  if  wh 
is  said  is  not  what  is  meant,  then  what  oug 
to  be  done  remains  undone;  if  this  remains  u 
done,  morals  and  art  will  deteriorate;  if  moral) 
and  art  deteriorate,  justice  will  go  astray;  j 
justice  goes  astray,  the  people  will  stand  aboi 
in  helpless  confusion.  Hence  there  must  be  n| 
arbitrariness  in  what  is  said.  This  matters  abov 
everything.” 


There  are  too  many  errors  which  mus  l 


be  ascribed  to  incorrect  language  or  in 


correct  print,  which  is  just  as  bad,  if  m 


worse,  because  it  has  a  longer-lastin 
effect.  For  instance,  in  a  quotation  th 
word  “systemic”  is  changed  to  “system 
atic”  (page  318).  The  sentence  (page  320) 
“A  comparison  was  made  in  1943  .  .  . 
should  read:  “A  comparison  was  mad 
with  data  from  1943”;  and  in  anothe 
sentence  (page  321),  “with”  should  b 
“or.”  In  the  sentence  (page  285):  “Majo 
or  minor  variations  in  the  structure  o 
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,  | hie  eye  produce  some  type  and  degree  of 
typical  vision,”  the  wrongly  inserted 
pace  between  “a”  and  “typical”  changes 
ai®he  whole  meaning  because  what  is  pro- 
uced  is  “atypical”  vision  and  not  “typi- 
al”  vision.  These  may  be  errors  of  editing 
r  proofreading,  but  they  stand  in  print. 
aif  In  general  the  two  chapters  reviewed 
^fannot  be  considered  a  professionally 
n4dequate  introduction  to  the  group  of 
Exceptional  children  who  are  blind.  The 
presentation  as  a  whole  is  superficial,  in¬ 
complete,  inaccurate,  and  out-of-date.  This 


an 


is  the  more  to  be  regretted  since 
introductory  text  must  be  particularly  cor¬ 
rect  and  judiciously  eclectic  because  most 
of  its  users  are  young  students  who  are 
inclined  to  accept  the  “printed  word,” 
particularly  if  it  comes  from  a  divisional 
director  of  the  psychological  clinic  of  a 
large  city  public  school  system,  has  a 
foreword  by  the  superintendent  of  this 
public  school  system  who,  by  the  way,  was 
a  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  and  bears  the  imprint  of  one  of  the 
world’s  outstanding  publishing  houses. 


directory  Changes 

The  following  changes  within  various  agencies  for  the  blind 
should  be  made  in  your  Directory  of  Agencies  Serving  Blind  Per¬ 
sons  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  1959  edition: 
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Page  6 — Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation. 
Delete  (after  Louis  H.  Rives,  Jr.)  :  “Acting." 

Page  33 — California  State  Library.  Description 
should  read:  “Regional  library  serving  north¬ 
ern  California  and  Nevada  for  braille  books 
and  talking  books;  distributing  agency  for 
talking  book  machines  in  the  state  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  lends  Moon  books  to  all  western 
states.” 

Page  39 — Distributor  of  Talking  Book  Machines. 
Delete  Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  Director. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  Add  to  heading: 
“and  Other  Special  Services.” 

Division  of  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind.  Delete 
title  and  address.  Add:  State  Department  of 
Rehabilitation,  State  Capitol  Annex,  Denver  2. 
Delete  Herman  Kline;  add  Warren  Thompson, 
Director.  Add  Claude  Tynar,  Acting  Director 
(of  the  services  for  blind  persons),  100  West 
7th  Ave.,  Denver  4  (KEystone  4-7144). 
Descriptive  material :  Line  4,  add  “home  teach¬ 
ing,”  after  “counseling.” 

Delete  heading:  “Other  Special  Services.” 
State  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Delete 
Mrs.  Kathryn  C.  Barkhausen,  Director.  Delete 
“conducts  home  teaching  program.”  Delete 
“maintains  a  register  of  known  blind  persons 
in  the  state” ;  add  this  phrase  under  State 
Department  of  Rehabilitation. 

Page  41 — State  Welfare  Department.  Bernard 
Shapiro  replaces  Christy  Hanas. 

Page  46- — Columbia  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 


New  address:  2021  14th  Street,  N.W.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Page  68 — State  Department  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion.  James  E.  Marshall  replaces  John  E. 
Jacobs. 

Page  74 — Association  for  the  Development  of 
Pre-School  Blind  Children.  New  address:  4716 
Annunciation  St.,  New  Orleans. 

Page  75 — Lighthouse  for  the  Blind  of  New 
Orleans.  New  address:  123  State  St.,  New 
Orleans. 

Page  78 — State  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
New  address:  State  Office  Building,  301  West 
Preston  St. 

Page  99 — Montana  Association  for  the  Blind. 
Add  R.  Harold  Campbell,  President. 

Page  103 — State  Bureau,  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  New  name:  Bureau  of 
Services  to  the  Blind. 

Page  119 — Industries  for  the  Blind  of  New  York 
State.  New  address:  101  5th  Ave.,  New  York  3. 

Page  150 — Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  the 
Blind.  Add  (Area  served)  :  “prevention  of 
blindness  services.” 

Page  180 — Virginia  State  Library,  Library  for 
the  Blind.  New  address:  3003  Parkwood  Ave. 

Page  199 — California  Council  of  the  Blind. 
Delete:  Robert  W.  Campbell  and  address. 
Add:  Russell  Kletzing,  2341  Cortez  Lane, 
Sacramento  25. 

Page  205 — American  Brotherhood  for  the  Blind. 
Delete:  “Publishes  the  Braille  Monitor,  a  free 
service  to  blind  persons.” 
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Appointments 

★  Durward  A.  Hutchinson  has  succeeded 
Robert  Lambert  as  superintendent  of  the 
Indiana  School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Lam¬ 
bert  retired  June  30  after  twenty-five 
years  of  service  with  the  school. 

For  the  past  seven  years  Mr.  Hutchin¬ 
son  has  been  superintendent  of  the  Iowa 
Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School,  in  Vin¬ 
ton.  Before  that  he  was  principal  of  an 
elementary  school,  also  in  Vinton,  and 
had  extensive  teaching  experience  pre¬ 
viously  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  and  the  Canal 
Zone.  He  assumed  his  new  post  July  1. 

★  Through  recent  changes  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Indiana  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  the  position  of 
director  of  public  relations  was  created. 
Mrs.  Pat  Price,  of  Indianapolis,  has  been 
appointed  to  this  post.  In  addition  to  sup¬ 
plying  publicity  to  the  mass  media  of 
communication,  Mrs.  Price  will  edit  a 
new  newsletter,  to  be  mailed  to  members 
of  the  organization. 

★  Dr.  Pearce  Bailey,  director  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness  for  the  past  eight  years, 
has  been  appointed  director  of  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  new  International  Neurological 
Research  Programs. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Masland,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  director,  succeeds  Dr.  Bailey  as 
director  of  the  Institute,  one  of  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  Service’s  seven  National  In¬ 
stitutes  of  Health. 

In  his  new  post,  Dr.  Bailey  will  en¬ 
courage  the  international  exchange  and 
coordination  of  scientific  knowledge  re¬ 
lating  to  neurologic  and  sensory  disor¬ 
ders.  He  will  serve  in  a  liaison  capacity 
with  the  World  Federation  of  Neurology, 
an  international  professional  organization 
with  headquarters  in  Antwerp,  Belgium, 


and  as  an  advisor  to  the  National  Insti 
tutes  of  Health  on  international  neuro 
logical  developments. 

Dr.  Masland,  who  has  served  as  as 
sistant  director  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Neurology  and  Blindness  for  the  pasl 
two  years,  has  among  other  responsibili 
ties  organized  the  Institute’s  extensive  re 
search  study  relating  to  the  neurologica 
disorders  of  the  newborn  in  which  six 
teen  hospitals  throughout  the  nation  are 
collaborating. 


Hews  Briefs 

★  The  fine  arts  program  of  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  unique 
in  this  country,  is  now  entering  its  thirc 
year.  The  first  exhibit  and  sale  of  the 
group’s  work,  held  for  the  first  time  Iasi 
June,  was  so  successful  that  plans  are 
being  made  to  hold  the  event  annuall) 
and  to  send  the  next  show  on  a  nation 
wide  tour,  possibly  with  U.  S.  Govern 
ment  sponsorship.  It  hoped  that  such  s|  \ 
tour  will  demonstrate  to  other  communi¬ 
ties  the  potential  of  blind  persons  to 
participate  in  all  of  the  activities  ol 
society. 

★  In  commemoration  of  the  150th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  birth  of  Louis  Braille 
(1809-1852),  the  Free  Library  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  held  a  month-long  exhibit,  “Read- 
at  Your  Fingertips,”  beginning  Septem¬ 
ber  3.  Daily  demonstrations  of  the  tran¬ 
scription  of  books  into  braille  were  given 
by  members  of  the  Volunteers  Service 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.  Among  the  items  dis¬ 
played  were  early  samples  of  embossed 
writing,  including  a  magazine  published 
in  Philadelphia  line  type  dated  1838, 
braille  books,  music  scores  and  games, 
braillewriters  and  pocket  writers.  Much 
of  this  material  was  lent  by  the  Library; 
for  the  Blind,  a  department  of  the  Free 
Library. 
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The  Neiv  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
is  a  professional  magazine 
for  workers  for  the  blind,  and  serves  as 
an  impartial  forum  for  all  views. 
Opinions  expressed  in  signed  articles 
are  not  necessarily 
those  of  the  publisher. 


The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
in  May  1951  succeeded  the  Outlook  for 
the  Blind  and  The  Teachers  Forum. 
The  Outlook  for  the  Blind  was  founded 
in  1907  by  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell, 
n  1942  it  absorbed  The  Teachers  Forum 
for  Instructors  of  Blind  Children, 
lich  had  been  published  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  since  19128. 
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Receiving  this  year's  Migel  Medal,  highest  honor  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind,  are  George  F.  Meyer  and  S.  Ruth  Barrett  (center), 
flanked  by  Mrs.  Robert  B.  Meyner  and  Dr.  Norman  Vincent  Peale,  who  made  the  presentations.  The  award,  established  in  1937  by  the 
late  Major  M.  C.  Migel  to  honor  outstanding  service  to  blind  persons,  is  presented  annually  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 

Blind.  See  story  on  page  378. 


The  importance  of  hearing  to  blind  persons  is  currently  being  recognized 
in  the  research  projects  described  in  the  following  two  articles.  Impaired  hearing, 
itself  an  isolating  factor,  complicates  the  orientalion,  mobility,  and 
communication  problems  of  the  blind  individual.  To  a  lesser  extent,  failure  to  use 
normal  hearing  effectively  deprives  him  of  the  full  benefit  of  his  major  perceptive  power. 

The  research  project  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  described  in  the 
first  article,  is  aimed  at  meeting  the  special  rehabilitation  needs 
of  the  hard-of-hearing  blind  person.  The  second  paper  discusses  the  work  of  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind  in  developing  more  efficient  hearing  skills. 


Rehabilitating  Blind  Persons 
With  Impaired  Hearing 


fl 

MGE  BERGMAN,  Ed.D. 


It  has  long  been  apparent  that  hard- 
lof-hearing  blind  persons  have  special 
j problems  in  communication,  in  physical 
orientation  and  foot  travel,  and  in  the 
areas  of  psychological,  vocational,  and 
social  adjustment.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
the  techniques  of  rehabilitation  employed 
with  the  normally-hearing  blind  person, 
with  the  sighted  hard-of-hearing  person, 
and  with  the  deaf-blind  individual  do  not 
adequately  meet  the  special  needs  of  the 
!  blind  person  with  partial  impairment  of 
hearing.  It  has  seemed  desirable,  there¬ 
fore,  to  initiate  a  program  which  would: 

1 1)  delineate  the  specific  problems  of  this 
double  handicap;  2)  develop  information 
and  techniques  for  meeting  these  prob¬ 
lems;  and  3)  evaluate  the  feasibility  and 
effectiveness  of  the  rehabilitation  meas¬ 
ures  developed. 

On  June  1,  1958,  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  in 
|  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Voca- 

Dr.  Bergman,  who  is  associate  professor  and 
director  of  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Center  at 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City,  is  coordinator 
\  of  the  Speech  and  Hearing  Project  at  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New 
York. 


tional  Rehabilitation,  designed  and  ac¬ 
tivated  such  a  program.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  second  year  the  IHB  and  the  OVR 
were  joined  in  the  program  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  activ¬ 
ities  of  the  first  year  were  centered  about: 
I)  developing  a  survey  of  the  population 
of  hard-of-hearing  blind  persons  to  be 
offered  service ;  2)  assembling  a  competent 
professional  staff;  3)  designing  and  con¬ 
structing  special  physical  facilities  and 
electronic  and  mechanical  equipment;  4) 
establishing  a  battery  of  clinical  services; 
and  5)  planning  research. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  report  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  program  in  some  detail  and  to 
indicate  additional  measures  for  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

Surveying  the  Population 

Since  there  have  not  been  definitive 
studies  of  the  incidence  of  impaired  hear¬ 
ing  among  blind  persons,  a  screening 
program  was  started  to  determine  the 
extent  of  the  problem  in  the  population 
served  by  the  IHB  and  to  find  the  per¬ 
sons  requiring  the  specialized  services 
which  have  been  established.  The  screen- 
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mg  includes:  1)  audiometric  testing;  2) 
a  superficial  check  on  the  client’s  ability 
to  localize  the  voice  at  an  average  con¬ 
versational  intensity;  and  3)  an  estimate 
of  the  social  adequacy  of  his  hearing, 
based  upon  subjective  reports  by  the  client 
and  members  of  his  family. 

The  estimate  of  social  adequacy  can 
be  made  more  readily  when  the  client  is 
screened  at  his  home  than  when  he  is 
included  in  group  tests,  but  the  latter  is 
obviously  more  efficient  for  audiometric 
screening.  Group  screening,  therefore,  is 
employed  wherever  feasible,  as  at  day 
centers,  residential  and  vacation  centers, 
and  at  work  centers  for  the  blind.  For 
clients  who  do  not  participate  in  group 
activities  a  field  social  worker  who  is 
trained  in  the  techniques  of  pure  tone 
audiometry  visits  the  home  with  a  port¬ 
able  audiometer. 

The  screening  test  is  conducted  with  a 
pure  tone  audiometer,  in  which  the 
hearing-loss  control  is  set  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  decibels  depending  upon  the  noise 
conditions  in  the  test  area.  The  client’s 
hearing  is  tested,  at  that  pre-set  intensity, 
for  the  test  frequencies  of  five  hundred, 
one  thousand,  two  thousand,  and  four 
thousand  cycles  per  second.  If  he  does 
not  respond  at  the  pre-set  intensity  for 
any  one  of  the  test  frequencies  the  in¬ 
tensity  is  increased  until  a  threshold  of 
hearing  is  arrived  at.  In  cases  such  as 
this,  where  the  hearing  does  not  fall 
within  the  pre-set  screening  intensity  level, 
the  field  worker  prepares  a  report  on  the 
apparent  social  adequacy  of  the  client’s 
hearing  as  reported  by  the  client  and  his 
family  and  on  the  client’s  individual  and 
home  conditions.  The  test  record  and  the 
field  worker’s  report  are  discussed  in  a 
case  conference  at  the  Audiology  Center 
to  determine  the  need  for  and  feasibility 
of  audiologic  follow-up  for  the  client  at 
the  Center. 

Examination  and  Program  Planning 

1.  Audiologic  and  Speech  Evaluation. 
When  a  client  is  referred  to  the  Audiology 


Center  he  undergoes  a  battery  of  tests  o 
auditory  function  which  includes  special 
calibrated  tests  of  his  ability  to  localize] 
sound  as  well  as  the  usual  audiologic  tes 
battery.  The  standard  audiologic  evalua 
tion  at  the  Center  includes  monaural  pure 
tone  air  and  bone  conduction  thresholds 
speech  reception  thresholds,  maximu 
discrimination  score  and  discriminatio 
score  at  average  or,  if  indicated,  at  low 
conversational  intensity  levels.  Thresholds 
of  intolerance  and  other  diagnostic  t( 
are  included  as  indicated  in  particulai 
cases.  All  of  these  tests  are  conducted  ir 
a  sound-isolated  and  sound-absorbent  two 
room  suite,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

After  the  monaural  tests  are  completec 
the  client’s  hearing  for  speech  (speed: 
reception  threshold  and  discriminatior 
scores)  is  tested  in  the  sound  field,  thai 

is,  through  the  loudspeaker  with  both  ears 
exposed,  in  the  usual  listening  condition 
At  this  point  the  special  test  of  localiza 
tion  is  performed.  For  the  localizatior 
test  a  new  equipment  assembly  has  beer 
designed  and  constructed,  utilizing  a  two 
channel  control  console  which  contains! 
preamplifiers,  calibration  controls,  mul 
tiple  pushbutton  switches  for  the  loud; 
speakers  which  surround  the  client,  hear? 
ing-loss  controls  (attenuators)  for  eacll 
channel,  and  an  indicator  for  the  client’s 
localization  responses.  The  block  diagram 
for  this  assembly  is  shown  in  Fig.  2 
Note  that  the  indicator  assembly  on  th<| 
console  consists  of  a  prominent  arrovlj 
which  can  revolve  like  a  clock-hand  t(8 
point  to  any  one  of  a  number  of  small 
panel  lights  mounted  in  a  circle  arouml 

it.  When  the  tester  pushes  a  button  oil 
the  console  to  select  one  of  the  loud  | 
speakers  surrounding  the  client  in  th| 
test  room,  the  panel  light  which  is  in  thl 
same  relative  position  on  the  indicatofj 
assembly  is  illuminated.  The  client,  wear  j 
ing  the  localization  cap,  as  in  Fig.  3| 
turns  about  in  his  swivel  chair  to  poin 
his  nose  at  the  direction  from  which  h 
judges  the  test  sound  to  come.  A  selsy: 
(self-synchronous)  motor,  to  which  th 
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Two  channel  tape 


Fig.  2 


localization  cap  is  attached,  transmits  the 
jclient’s  choice  to  another  motor  control¬ 
ling  the  indicator  arrow  on  the  tester’s 
console.  The  indicator  arrow  is  thus  re¬ 
motely  controlled  by  the  client.  The  ac- 

Is curacy  with  which  this  arrow  points  to 
the  illuminated  panel  light  indicates  how 
well  the  client  has  localized  the  loud¬ 
speaker  which  is  projecting  the  sound. 
[Localization  for  each  loudspeaker  position 
is  tested  in  random  order,  at  intensities 
corresponding  to  soft,  average,  and  loud 
conversation,  as  required  by  the  relative 
hearing  in  the  two  ears, 
j  If  the  client  possesses  a  hearing-aid,  his 
aided  hearing  for  speech  is  tested  in  the 
j  sound  field,  as  in  the  unaided  test,  with 
the  gain  control  of  the  hearing-aid  set  for 
comfortable  listening  and  again  with  the 
aid’s  gain  set  at  maximum.  Concurrently 
|with  the  audiologic  evaluation  a  speech 
|  and  voice  analysis  is  performed, 
i  2.  Otological  Examination.  Each  client 
|  who  shows  a  significant  loss  of  hearing 
should  be  examined  by  an  otologist.  In 


the  program  described  here  the  otologist 
is  provided  with  the  results  of  the  audio- 
logical  evaluation.  The  otologist  institutes 
medical  or  surgical  treatment,  if  indi¬ 
cated,  and  provides  a  medical  diagnosis. 

3.  Case  Conference.  Each  week  a  staff 
conference  is  held  to  consider  the  findings 
and  to  arrive  at  a  program  for  each  client 
tested  during  the  week.  Entering  into 
the  planning  in  each  case  are  the  audio¬ 
logic  results,  the  status  of  the  client’s 
vision,  and  his  psychological,  social,  and 
vocational  status  and  needs.  A  vocational 
consideration  which  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked  is  related  to  the  susceptibility  of 
some  hard-of-hearing  clients  to  further 
loss  of  hearing  in  noisy  environments. 
This  problem  assumes  importance  in  this 
population  because  of  the  high  noise  levels 
which  exist  in  many  industries  in  which 
blind  workers  are  placed.  The  determina¬ 
tion  of  susceptibility  is  generally  made  by 
the  otologist. 

Since  the  finances  of  many  of  this 
group  of  persons  are  severely  limited,  the 
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source  of  funds  for  the  purchase  and 
upkeep  of  a  hearing-aid  must  be  deter¬ 
mined  before  hearing-aid  fittings  are  con¬ 
ducted.  This  problem  is  complicated  both 
by  the  relatively  high  cost  of  commercial 
hearing-aids  and  by  the  desire  to  provide 
binaural  hearing  wherever  feasible.  Bin¬ 
aural  hearing-aids  generally  cost  twice  as 
much  as  the  orthodox,  single  instrument. 
While  it  is  desirable  that  the  client  par¬ 
ticipate,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  in  the 
purchase  of  his  hearing-aid,  in  no  case 
is  this  permitted  to  deprive  him  of  opti¬ 
mum  hearing.  In  this  program  full  use  is 
being  made  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind’s  policy  of  providing  a 
hearing-aid  where  an  agency  has  certified 
the  need.  For  the  provision  of  binaural 
hearing-aids  OVR  funds  have  been  made 
available  for  the  period  of  the  project. 
The  eventual  termination  of  this  supple¬ 
mentary  source  may  provide  a  problem. 
Other  continuing  sources,  in  addition  to 
the  IHB,  include  the  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Service,  welfare  agencies, 
and  other  community  resources. 

In  addition  to  decisions  about  the  de¬ 
sirability  and  feasibility  of  conducting 
hearing-aid  fittings  the  case  conferences 
include  the  planning  of  a  program  of 
auditory  training  and  speech  therapy,  as 
required. 

Auditory  Rehabilitation 

The  auditory  rehabilitation  phase  of 
the  program  consists  of  hearing-aid  selec¬ 
tion,  auditory  training,  speech  and  voice 
therapy,  and  counseling. 

1.  Hearing-aid  selection.  This  process 
is  conducted  in  the  sound-isolated  test 
chamber,  with  emphasis  on  achieving 
stereophonic  hearing  in  addition  to  the 
basic  goal  of  improving  the  client’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  hear  and  understand  speech  better. 
Stereophonia  is  most  effective  when  sound 
is  picked  out  of  the  air  by  two  normal 
ears  at  the  sides  of  the  head.  With  hearing- 
aids  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  for  the 
microphones  to  be  placed  either  in  the 
ear  canals  or  as  close  to  them  as  possible. 


This  is  achieved  by  selecting  those  hearing- 
aids  which  are:  1)  incorporated  in  eye-| 
glasses;  2)  worn  directly  behind  each  ear 
and  connected  to  the  ear  canal  by  a  plastic 
tube;  3)  mounted  behind  or  above  the 
ears  and  supported  by  a  headband;  or 
4)  worn  directly  in  the  ear  canals.  While 
the  optimum  stereophonic  effect  occurs 
when  two  hearing-aids,  one  for  each  ear. 


are  employed,  if  this  is  not  feasible  it 
appears  that  a  single  aid,  if  mounted  on 


the  head  in  similar  fashion,  can  provide 
some  degree  of  stereophonia.  Such  bene 
fits  are  missing  if  a  single  aid  is  mounted 
lower  on  the  body  rather  than  at  the 
side  of  the  head.  Where  the  hearing-aid 
is  mounted,  as  recommended,  on  the  head, 
the  microphone  must  be  on  the  same 
side  as  the  ear  it  feeds.  This,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  increases  the  problem  of  feedback 
a  whistling  sound  which  occurs  whenevei 
the  microphone  and  the  earphone  of  a 
hearing-aid  are  close  together.  Feedback 
is  more  apt  to  occur  when  the  hearing 
aid’s  gain  (volume)  control  is  set  high 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  persons 
who  require  high  levels  of  amplification 
because  of  severe  deafness  may  not  bej 
able  to  use  on-the-head  hearing-aids 
When  binaural  aids  are  used,  however 
each  ear  requires  less  amplification  than 
if  only  one  ear  were  aided,  thereby  per 
mitting  the  use  of  on-the-head  models  in 
moderately  severe  loss  cases. 

2.  Auditory  training.  For  sighted  per 
sons  this  usually  includes  orientation  tc 
the  hearing-aid,  e.g.,  its  operation  and! 
maintenance;  improving  the  discrimina 
tion  of  speech;  listening  practices  tc 
develop  alertness,  accuracy,  and  synthesis; 
exercises  to  increase  auditory  memory 
span;  instruction  on  dealing  with  specific 
listening  situations,  such  as  the  use  ol 
the  telephone  through  a  hearing-aid,  and 
communicating  under  unfavorable  noise 
conditions;  increasing  the  tolerance  for 
intense  sounds;  identifying  common 
sounds;  etc.  This  basic  training  is  aug 
mented,  in  our  program  for  hard-of-hear 
ing  blind  persons,  on  the  premise  thal 
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| -here  is  a  wealth  of  unexploited  auditory 
information  which  can  and  must  be  uti¬ 
lized  more  fully.  Our  program,  therefore, 
{includes  the  development  of  techniques 
and  materials  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
following  auditory  skills: 

A.  Localization  of  stationary  and  mov¬ 
ing  sound  sources,  in  both  quiet  and  noisy 
mvironments.  In  addition  to  the  use  of 
his  skill  in  physical  orientation  and  foot 
travel  there  is  an  important  social  ap¬ 
plication:  that  of  turning  one’s  head 
oward  a  person  who  is  speaking.  A 
ypical  training  exercise  which  has  been 
leveloped  for  this  purpose  utilizes  stereo¬ 
phonic  recordings  of  several  persons  con¬ 
versing  both  from  fixed  positions  and 
noving  about  as  they  speak.  The  client  is 
Required  to  follow  the  conversation  with 
|ippropriate  facial  orientation  to  the  bat¬ 
tery  of  loudspeakers  projecting  the  re¬ 
corded  voices  around  him. 

!  B.  Perception  and  avoidance  of  audible 
obstacles.  Two  loudspeakers  are  employed 
o  present  sounds  such  as  traffic  noises 
md  several  persons  conversing  with  each 
i)ther.  The  client  is  trained  to  gauge  the 
position  or  direction  of  movement  of  the 
sounds  and  to  walk  appropriately  toward, 
liround,  or  away  from  them.  Where  this 
ask  proves  difficult  the  loudspeakers  are 
irst  placed  far  apart  to  emphasize  the 
separation  of  sounds.  As  skill  is  developed 
he  loudspeakers  are  brought  progres¬ 
sively  closer  together,  where  the  distinc¬ 
tions  must  be  finer. 

C.  Localization  memory,  both  in  quiet 
jind  in  the  presence  of  distracting  noise 
>r  speech.  An  example  of  such  a  situation 
s  that  of  the  bus  stop,  where  it  is  often 
necessary  to  note  the  position  of  the  door 
tfter  the  bus  comes  to  a  stop,  then  to 
)roceed  to  it  despite  traffic  noises,  other 
Persons  talking  nearby,  etc.  Training 
pxercises  are  being  designed  to  repro- 
jluce,  usually  through  stereophonic  re¬ 
cordings,  typical  situations  requiring  this 

Skill. 

D.  Selective  but  alert  listening.  The 
ighted  hard-of-hearing  individual  must 


develop  the  ability,  in  noisy  situations, 
of  selecting  the  desired  signal,  usually 
another  person  talking,  while  rejecting 
competing,  undesired  signals,  such  as  sur¬ 
rounding  noises.  This  is  very  difficult  and, 
at  times,  not  possible  through  a  monaural 
hearing-aid;  hence  the  additional  im¬ 
portance  of  binaural  instruments.  The 
blind  person  must  develop  the  more  com¬ 
plex  skill  of  remaining  alert  to  the  compet¬ 
ing  noises  to  know  what  is  happening 
around  him  even  while  he  listens  selec¬ 
tively  to  a  nearby  talker  or  sound. 

3.  Speech  and  voice  therapy.  These 
are  included  where  there  is  sufficient 
deviation  in  the  client’s  speech  or  voice 
to  be  disturbing  either  to  the  client  or  to 
others.  A  staff  speech  therapist  conducts 
speech  analyses  and  provides  therapy  on 
a  regular  basis,  when  indicated,  under  the 
supervision  of  a  consulting  speech  pa¬ 
thologist.  When  the  project  was  designed 
it  was  anticipated  that,  in  addition  to  the 
speech  and  voice  changes  often  found  to 
accompany  impairment  of  hearing,  there 
might  be  some  changes  or  characteristics 
related  to  blindness.  During  the  first  year 
of  the  project  we  have  seen  very  little  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  latter.  The  only  deviation 
which  appears  to  be  related  to  blindness 
is  the  so-called  “broadcast  voice”  which 
has  been  attributed  to  the  desire  of  some 
blind  persons  to  ensure  being  heard  by 
listeners  who  might  be  farther  away  than 
believed.  The  incidence  of  this  phe¬ 
nomenon  is  still  under  study. 

4.  Counseling.  This  service  is  provided, 
as  required,  by  the  audiologists,  speech 
therapist,  social  worker,  or  the  agency’s 
psychologists.  In  our  experience  during 
the  project’s  first  year  of  operation  it 
appears  that  resistance  to  the  use  of  a 
hearing-aid,  encountered  often  in  sighted 
hard-of-hearing  persons,  is  somewhat 
greater  among  blind  persons.  It  may  be 
postulated  that,  because  of  the  importance 
of  the  compensatory  information  provided 
by  hearing,  recognition  of  its  diminution 
by  a  blind  person  means  accepting  an 
even  greater  retreat  from  the  world  about 
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him  that  that  imposed  by  the  lack  of 
vision.  This  and  other  explanations  and 
the  efficacy  of  corrective  counseling  are 
presently  under  study. 

Special  Programs  for 
Residential  and  Day  Centers 

The  services  of  the  staff  of  the  project 
were  requested  for  a  study  of  the  com¬ 
munication  aspects  of  the  activities  at 
the  residential  and  day  centers  of  the 
agency.  It  was  readily  apparent,  in  view 
of  the  generally  advanced  age  of  the 
population  at  those  centers,  that  what¬ 
ever  shortcomings  existed  in  the  acoustics 
or  in  the  group  amplification  systems  of 
the  centers  were  complicated  by  the 
changes  in  the  speaking  patterns  and  in 
the  hearing  function  which  accompany 
aging.  When  the  men  and  women  at  one 
of  the  residential  centers  were  questioned, 
they  reported  difficulties  in  understand¬ 
ing  what  was  said  in  announcements  in 
the  dining  room,  and  by  volunteers  who 
read  the  newspapers  to  them  and  conduct 
the  storytelling  hours.  These  and  other 
comments  and  the  observations  made  by 
the  staff  of  the  center  and  by  the  visiting 
project  personnel  have  been  considered 
in  planning  a  four-point  program  to: 

1.  Improve  the  speech  and  voice  habits 
of  the  residents  through  a  series  of  talks 
on  the  importance  of  making  oneself 
heard  and  understood,  observing  the  cour¬ 
tesies  of  informing  each  other  when  join¬ 
ing  or  leaving  a  conversation,  being  a 
good  listener  as  well  as  contributor,  etc. 

2.  Survey  and  correct  unfavorable 
acoustics  in  residence  meeting  rooms. 

3.  Assure  each  resident  the  full  benefits 
of  the  audiologic  evaluation  and  re¬ 
habilitation,  if  indicated,  at  the  Audiology 
Center. 

4.  Provide  amplification  for  group  ac¬ 
tivities  in  a  way  that  would  not  exacerbate 
the  speech  discrimination  problem  as 
often  happens  with  the  use  of  loudspeaker- 
terminated  public-address  systems.  The 
present  plan  of  amplification  calls  for 
inductively-coupled  individual  receivers, 


to  be  distributed  to  those  who  request  it|| 
by  each  group  activity  leader.  The  leadei 
then  talks  into  a  microphone,  as  in  theiJ 
usual  public-address  system.  After  hisj 
voice  is  magnified  by  the  amplifier  it  is 
sent  along  a  length  of  two-conductor  wire! 
(similar  to  lamp  cord)  which  is  tacked 
to  the  walls  or  to  the  floor  of  the  room  ] 
instead  of  to  a  conventional  loudspeaker 
Thus  the  listener  receives  the  voice! 
through  his  tiny  receiver  without  the 
room  reverberation  distortions  which  sell 
often  render  loudspeaker  reproduction  sej] 
frustrating  to  persons  with  high-tone 
hearing  loss  due  to  aging.  For  residents)! 
who  use  hearing-aids,  the  plan  calls  foi 
the  addition  of  a  small  coil  and  a  switcl 
to  the  amplifier  of  each  aid  so  that  thej 
voice  received  from  the  wall  loop  ma] 
be  appropriately  amplified  in  accordance! 
with  the  hearing  loss.  This  latter  applicaj 
tion  is  similar  to  that  currently  finding 
its  way  into  schools  for  the  deaf. 


Research 


It  is  clear  that  many  aspects  of  th<| 
service  program  described  so  far  contaii 
research  problems.  In  general,  it  is  ou:| 
purpose  to  investigate  the  extent  of  the 
problem  of  impaired  hearing  in  our  popj 
ulation,  its  effect  on  the  day-to-day  am| 
developmental  functioning  of  the  blim 
person,  existing  and  proposed  methods  oj 
evaluating  the  accompanying  communi 
cation  problems,  and  the  effectiveness  o| 
techniques  and  procedures  devised  foj 
overcoming  these  problems. 


Summary 


This  paper  contains  a  preliminary  r 
port  on  a  new  program  of  evaluation  amj 
rehabilitation  of  blind  persons  who  hav 
impaired  hearing,  as  this  program  is  bein 
developed  at  the  Industrial  Home  for  th 
Blind.  The  accomplishments  of  the  fir 
year  of  operation  are  summarized  an 
plans  for  the  future  outlined  briefly.  I| 
is  intended  that  a  fuller  report  will  b 
made  as  more  complete  information  an 
experience  have  been  accumulated. 
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Training  Normal  Hearing 
to  Greater  Usefulness 
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FAY-TYLER  M.  NORTON,  Ph.D. 


Experiments  are  under  way  at  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Society  for  the  Blind  to  accelerate 
the  development  of  more  useful  hearing 
in  the  blind.  This  hearing  project  is  sup¬ 
ported  in  part  by  a  research  grant  from 
the  federal  government’s  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation.  The  search  is  on  for 
good  methods  of  training  the  hearing  of 
blind  persons  to  a  greater  degree  of  use¬ 
fulness. 

A  main  problem  for  the  blind  person  is 
knowing  what  is  going  on  around  him, 
knowing  his  world,  and  knowing  where 
he  is  in  relation  to  other  people  and 
objects.  A  part  of  this  same  problem 
is  mobility,  or  the  problem  of  getting 
around.  The  experienced  blind  person 
who  deals  effectively  with  his  environ¬ 
ment  has  gradually  learned  to  use  hear¬ 
ing  more  effectively  to  solve  this  many- 
sided  problem.  He  has  also  learned  to 
use  other  senses  and  any  partial  vision 
remaining  to  him.  But  he  is  quick  to 
emphasize  how  important  hearing  is  to 
him. 

A  training  instructor  in  New  York, 
himself  totally  blind,  states  it  this  way: 
“I  can  be  walking  down  the  street  with 
my  cane,  alert  for  the  sounds  of  traffic 
to  one  side,  the  sounds  reflected  from 
buildings  to  the  other  side.  I  can  avoid 
the  telephone  poles  and  people,  know 
where  the  curb  is,  and  so  forth.  Yet  if  a 

Dr.  Norton,  a  research  psychologist,  is  develop¬ 
ing  the  special  hearing  research  project  at  the 
Cleveland  Society  for  the  Blind,  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  this  article. 


huge  airplane  roars  overhead,  blotting 
out  the  street  sounds,  it  is  as  if  for  the 
sighted  person  all  the  lights  were  turned 
out” 

What  does  this  many-sided  problem 
mean  to  the  blind  person — the  problem  of 
mobility  and  of  knowing  the  world 
around  him?  Perhaps  it  boils  down  sim¬ 
ply  to  location  and  identification  of  ob¬ 
jects  and  persons  in  his  environment. 
Location  and  identification  of  objects 
and  persons  around  us  form  the  basis  for 
knowing  our  world,  for  orientation  in 
general. 

Much  of  the  training  of  the  blind  in¬ 
volves  the  sense  of  touch.  No  one  needs 
to  be  told  how  important  and  useful  this 
training  is.  We  have  only  to  think  of  the 
world  of  communication  opened  up  with 
the  use  of  braille;  of  the  use  of  cane  and 
feet  in  travel  training;  or  of  simply 
touching  objects  to  know  about  them  and 
locate  them.  Yet  touch  has  one  big  limi¬ 
tation.  It  is  not  a  long-distance  sense. 

Of  the  five  senses — sight,  hearing,  taste, 
touch  and  smell — only  two  can  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  long-distance  senses,  those  that  in¬ 
form  us  about  distant  events.  Sight  and 
hearing  are  those  two.  Taste  and  touch 
are  obviously  for  use  in  close  contact 
with  things.  Smell  might  be  used  at  a  dis¬ 
tance,  but  human  beings  are  not  very 
clever  with  smell.  Even  dogs,  who  use  the 
sense  of  smell  so  well,  put  their  noses 
close  to  whatever  they  are  smelling  if 
they  can.  So,  by  the  process  of  elimina¬ 
tion,  we  are  left  with  sight  and  hearing 
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as  the  two  senses  which  can  tell  us  about 
the  world  at  a  distance. 

The  sighted  person,  however,  rarely 
uses  hearing  to  identify  objects  or  to 
judge  their  location  or  distance.  He  may, 
of  course,  use  hearing  as  an  accessory  to 
sight.  Sight  is  more  accurate  and  more 
easily  used.  But  without  sight,  or  with 
limited  sight,  we  must  depend  more  and 
more  on  hearing  to  locate  and  identify 
things  at  a  distance. 

The  experienced  blind  person  will  tell 
you  that  he  has,  over  the  years,  developed 
the  ability  to  use  his  hearing  to  a  high 
degree.  Through  experience  he  has  be¬ 
come  more  efficient  in  identifying  and  lo¬ 
cating  sounds.  He  has  learned  to  do  this 
better.  This  does  not  mean  that  he  can 
hear  a  far-away  pin  drop  when  the  rest 
of  us  cannot.  In  the  light  of  present  re¬ 
search  we  find  this  is  just  not  so.  But 
he  has  learned  to  pay  attention  to  sounds, 
what  they  are  and  where  they  are.  He 
is  more  alert  to  sounds  than  the  sighted 
person.  Just  as  a  sighted  person  shifts  his 
eyes  here  and  there  to  get  an  over-all  view 
of  his  situation,  so  the  experienced  blind 
person  is  alert  to  all  sounds  even  while 
paying  special  attention  to  one  special 
sound  such  as  a  person’s  voice. 

The  experienced  blind  person  could  be 
compared  to  a  wine-taster,  too.  Many  of 
us  could  not  tell  one  wine  from  another 
without  reading  the  label  on  the  bottle. 
Yet  the  wine-taster,  with  his  long  experi¬ 
ence,  can  identify  many  important  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  wine,  even  the  vintage 
year!  We  might  do  it,  too,  of  course,  but 
it  would  take  a  great  deal  of  experience 
for  us  to  learn  how.  I  am  reminded  of  a 
totally  blind  man  here  in  Cleveland  who 
can  tell  the  make  and  model  year  of  a 
car  by  the  sound  of  its  engine  alone. 

The  important  fact,  however,  is  that 
almost  any  skill  can  be  acquired  through 
training.  This  is  the  important  idea  be¬ 
hind  all  of  the  Cleveland  Society’s  re¬ 
search  on  hearing.  It  is  thought  that 
with  proper  training  methods  the  newly- 
blinded  or  the  blind  who  aren’t  using 


hearing  well  can  soon  be  trained  to  do) 
what  normally  takes  a  long  time  to  learn,  i 

Just  what  is  it  that  can  be  done  with 
hearing?  What  can  the  experienced  blind 
person  do?  Most  workers  with  the  blind 
are  familiar  with  long  lists  of  his  accom¬ 
plishments.  He  can  identify  persons  by 
sounds  of  footsteps  or  tone  of  voice.  He 
knows  that  different  types  of  floors  not 
only  feel  different  underfoot,  but  also 
sound  different.  Rugs,  wood,  and  lino¬ 
leum  are  all  different.  He  knows  which 
door  in  his  house  has  opened  or  closed, 
for  doors  have  personalities  in  sound.  He 
can  travel  safely  because  he  has  learned 
about  traffic  and  street  sounds — what  they 
are  and  where  they  are.  He  can  face  you 
directly  when  you  talk.  He  can  walk  down 
a  hallway  and  tell  you  when  he  has  passed 
an  open  door.  The  list  is  a  long  one.  The 
person  has  learned  to  identify  and  to 
locate  sounds. 

Emphasis  on  Hearing  Needed 

It  seems  strange  that  so  little  emphasis 
has  so  far  been  placed  on  training  the 
hearing  of  the  blind  for  orientation  pur¬ 
poses.  We  have  found  some  training  in¬ 
structors  who  do,  of  course,  mention  the 
use  of  hearing  to  their  blind  trainees. 
But  there  is  still  a  lack  of  emphasis  on; 
the  fact  that  hearing  can  be  used  to  locate 
and  identify  objects  in  the  world  about 
us,  to  tell  us  where  we  are  in  relation  to 
these  objects. 

There  seem  to  be  two  main  reasons  for: 
this.  Primarily,  there  is  a  lack  of  stand¬ 
ard,  tested  training  methods  which  are, 
just  now  being  developed.  It  is  hoped  that 
present  research  will  supply  some  of  the 
necessary  do’s  and  don’ts,  and,  of  course, 
some  shortcuts  in  training  procedures. 
Secondly,  there  is  the  fact  that  instructors 
of  the  blind  do  not  always  have  knowl-[ 
edge  of  how  human  beings  hear.  This  is 
often  thought  to  be  too  technical  a  thing 
for  us  to  worry  about.  In  reality,  the  factsi 
of  hearing  are  simple  enough,  as  we  shall 
see.  We  need,  of  course,  to  know  particu-)' 
larly  how  we  hear  “in  3-D,”  so  to  speak,  i 
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[t  is  important  to  understand  how  a  per¬ 
son  achieves  space  perception  from  his 
sense  of  hearing  alone.  Only  then,  armed 
with  the  facts,  can  we  give  correct  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  trainee,  or  use  that  in¬ 
formation  in  developing  good  training 
nethods. 

Experimental  Technique 
Uses  Binaural  Tapes 

Since  the  usefulness  of  hearing  is 
mown  to  improve  with  experience,  it 
s  the  purpose  of  the  Cleveland  Soci¬ 
ety’s  hearing  project  to  develop  training 
nethods  for  accelerating  the  learning 
process.  At  present  the  research  efforts 
ire  concentrated  on  testing  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  a  specific  training  technique,  the 
lise  of  binaural  tape-recordings.  This  does 
lot  mean  that  usual  methods  of  imparting 
information  and  of  arousing  client  inter¬ 
est  are  neglected.  Rather,  with  the  whole 
‘stage”  lighted,  binaural  tape-recordings 
ire  in  the  “spotlight,”  available  for  in- 
pection  by  the  researchers. 

The  binaural  tape-recordings  are  made 
Ivith  two  microphones  which  pick  up 
ound  in  much  the  same  way  that  a  per¬ 
son’s  two  ears  do.  The  two  channels  are 
flayed  back  through  earphones,  one  to 
lach  ear,  so  that  each  ear  hears  only  what 
he  corresponding  microphone  has  picked 
ip.  This  is  different  from  commercial 
stereo,”  which  is  recorded  with  micro¬ 
phones  placed  some  distance  apart  and 
hen  is  heard  by  means  of  two  or  more 
loudspeakers  so  that  sounds  from  each 
peaker  are  heard  by  both  ears.  The  bin- 
mral,  or  two-eared,  recordings  are  heard 
ust  as  if  each  microphone  were  really 
>ne  of  his  ears. 

It  is  the  two-eared  hearing  that  gives 
Sounds  location  and  direction.  Each  ear 
tears  the  same  sound  in  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  way.  The  two  slightly  different  signals 
ire  interpreted  by  higher  brain  centers 
nd  give  us  a  feeling  of  space,  that  is, 
ocation  and  direction  in  sound.  There 
re  several  physical  differences  at  the  ear¬ 
drums  in  binaural  listening,  the  most 


commonly  known  being  differences  in 
loudness  and  arrival  time.*  But  the  im¬ 
portant  fact  is  that  it  is  the  two-eared 
hearing  that  achieves  space  perception. 
Impairment  of  hearing  in  one  ear  sub¬ 
stantially  impairs  the  ability  to  locate 
sound  sources. 

The  binaural  recordings  being  devel¬ 
oped  in  the  hearing  project  are  being 
made  with  special  experimental  equip¬ 
ment.  The  two  microphones,  for  example, 
which  are  extra-sensitive,  are  attached  at 
the  ears  of  a  life-size  dummy  head,  known 
to  the  research  staff,  appropriately,  as 
“Mike.”  The  present  experimental  re¬ 
corder  and  playback  machine  use  tape 
completely  contained  in  a  cartridge.  The 
tape  is  not  touched  by  hand  once  it  is  in 
the  cartridge.  Many  innovations  in  the 
necessary  recording  and  reproducing  tech¬ 
niques  have  resulted  from  long  and  tedi¬ 
ous  hours  of  work.  Even  now  equipment 
and  procedures  concerning  equipment  are 
in  the  process  of  improvement  or,  indeed, 
complete  change. 

The  binaural  recordings  developed  in 
the  hearing  project  for  training  are  of 
two  kinds.  There  is  a  series  of  the  “you- 
are-there”  type :  recordings  of  familiar 
sounds  in  the  kitchen,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood,  in  the  street.  This  series  can  be 
added  to  and  improved  upon  from  time 
to  time.  It  is  used  to  give  visually  handi¬ 
capped  people  experience  in  locating  and 
identifying  sounds.  Then  there  is  a  clock- 
face  series  designed  to  give  training  in 
location  of  sound  alone.  To  make  these 
recordings  a  narrator  has  walked  around 
“Mike”  on  a  large  clockface  drawn  on 
the  floor.  “Mike”  is  at  the  center  of  the 
clockface,  so  the  trainee,  listening  to  the 
recording,  experiences  the  movements  of 
the  narrator.  The  narrator  has,  of  course, 

*The  technically  interested  reader  will  note 
interaural  time,  amplitude,  and  spectral  differ¬ 
ences  caused  by  such  things  as  diffraction 
( shadow )  of  the  head  and  reflective  properties 
of  the  environment.  Added  factors  are  the  dif¬ 
ferential  action  of  head-turning,  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge  of  sounds,  and  the  whole  sensory  integrative 
process. 
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systematically  stopped  at  each  clock  posi¬ 
tion.  The  more  difficult  locations  are  re¬ 
peated. 

The  clockface  is  explained  to  trainees 
this  way:  “Imagine  yourself  seated  in  the 
center  of  a  large  clockface.  You  are  facing 
twelve  o’clock;  six  o’clock  is  directly  be¬ 
hind  you;  three  o’clock  is  to  your  right; 
and  nine  o’clock  is  to  your  left.  It  is  as  if 
the  clockface  were  drawn  on  the  floor 
around  you.  The  narrator  will  seem  to  be 
walking  around  you  on  the  circle  speak¬ 
ing  from  each  clock  position.”  The 
trainees  are  asked  to  point  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  from  which  the  sounds  seem  to  come. 

Tape-recordings  are  also  used  for  test¬ 
ing  how  well  a  person  can  locate  and 
identify  sounds  on  the  recordings.  The 
tests  are  designed  to  give  a  before-and- 
after-training  picture  as  well  as  a  with- 
and-without-training  picture.  Is  training 
effective?  Those  involved  in  the  project 
are  enthusiastically  waiting  for  answers. 

Early  Results 

At  this  very  moment,  however,  some 
results  are  worth  noting.  After  each 
trainee  has  completed  training  and  test 
sessions,  he  is  asked  to  evaluate  a  train¬ 
ing  program  for  hearing.  The  evaluation 
questions  are  carefully  worded  so  as  not 
to  influence  the  answers.  The  response 
has  been  overwhelmingly  positive.  Each 
trainee  stated  that  the  training  had  made 
him  “more  conscious”  of  the  use  of  hear¬ 
ing  or  had  “emphasized”  it,  if  nothing 
else.  Trainees  generally  agree  that  the 
training  would  be  useful  to  “most”  blind 
people;  the  choices  are  “all,”  “most,” 
“about  half,”  “a  few,”  or  “none.”  In  the 
training  sessions  researchers  and  trainees 
alike  seem  to  think  that  the  most  useful 
information  to  be  given  them  concerns 
1)  two-eared  hearing  and  location;  2) 
head-turning;  3)  use  of  sound  reflections; 
and  4)  continued  development  of  the  use 
of  hearing. 

1.  Two-eared,  hearing.  This  item  has 
already  been  discussed.  One  further  fact 
is  that,  since  it  is  the  relationship  of 


sound  in  the  two  ears  which  cue  location, 
left  and  right  are  easy  to  distinguish  but 
front  and  back  are  more  difficult.  A  sound 
from  twelve  o’clock  and  a  sound  from  six 
o’clock  on  the  imaginary  clockface  are 
relatively  the  same. 

2.  Head-turning.  This  helps  remedy 
the  front-back  problem.  If  location  or 
direction  of  a  sound  is  not  immediately 
known,  a  slight  turn  of  the  head  will  pro¬ 
vide  another  cue  to  location  as  if  it  were 
another  point  of  view  in  vision.  A  diffi-i 
culty  lies  in  the  fact  that  sounds  do  not 
always  last  long  enough. 

3.  Use  of  sound  reflections.  This  item 
catches  everyone’s  interest.  We  are  at  all 
times  listening  not  only  to  sounds  from 
their  sources  but  also  to  the  reflections 
of  these  sounds.  The  sound  reflections  are! 
bouncing  off  of  every  surface  about  us 
This  explains  the  ability  of  a  blind  person 
to  know  when  he  passes  an  open  door  ir 
a  hallway.  Sounds  have  been  bouncing 
off  the  walls  about  him;  at  the  open  dooj 
there  is  no  wall  surface  for  sounds  tc 
bounce  on.  The  change  in  sound  is  defi 
nite.  Trainees  are  delighted  to  think  thaji 
a  kind  of  sonar  and  radar  has  been  c'l 
human  talent  all  the  time! 

4.  Continued  development  of  the  itsdl 

of  hearing.  This  is  perhaps  of  singulaijl 
importance.  No  one  need  stop  Iearnin^l 
at  the  end  of  training  sessions.  Further! 
improvement  of  hearing  skill  should  b<;| 
sought  by  asking  about  sounds  —  zc/mjl 
they  are  and  where  they  are.  This  is  em! 
phasized  at  all  training  sessions.  To  checlj 
one’s  guesses  about  sounds  is  to  improve! 
The  trainees  seem  to  consider  this  a  go  of  I 
idea.  i  HI 

Perhaps  the  greatest  result  of  the  proji 
ect  will  be  to  arouse  the  trainee’s  enthujjp 
siasm,  not  just  for  hearing,  but  also  fojj 
the  use  of  all  our  perceptive  powers  andl 
intellect  to  solve  the  difficult  problem  oi|s 
orientation,  of  knowing  our  world  amir 
our  relationship  to  it.  Experiments  will  bjl 
continued  to  develop  every  device  am|  J 
technique  possible  to  aid  in  training  hear!  i 
ing  to  greater  usefulness. 
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Effective  Use  of  Volunteers 

in  Group  Work  and  Recreation  Programs 
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[.  The  role  of  the  volunteer  worker  today 
it  evolved  from  a  history  of  extremes.  Most 
social  agencies  were  born  through  the 
),  wholehearted  and  dedicated  efforts  of 
|  volunteers  who,  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 
t  were  at  the  same  time  their  founders, 
fund-raisers  and  workers;  in  short,  they 
jwere  the  agencies.  When  these  same  vol¬ 
unteers  began  to  recognize  the  need  for 
trained  workers  in  the  field,  they  them¬ 
selves  (sometimes  not  too  happily)  stepped 
aside  for  the  trained  worker  to  continue, 
to  broaden  and  deepen  the  job  they  had 
begun.  Often  they  became  the  fund-raisers 
to  make  this  possible.  After  this,  the  pen¬ 
dulum  swung,  as  it  always  does,  com¬ 
pletely  in  the  direction  of  paid,  trained, 
experienced  staff,  and  the  volunteer  re¬ 
named  somewhat  on  the  sidelines,  no 
one  being  quite  sure  exactly  where  this 
outgrown  relative  belonged. 

The  profession  of  social  work  has 
(natured  to  the  point  where  the  volunteer 
is  no  longer  the  round  peg  in  the  square 
bole.  It  is  recognized  that  volunteer  pro¬ 
grams  channel  and  harness  the  powerful 
and  socially  desirable  motivation  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  to  help  others.  This  is  a 
basic  and  fundamental  motivation  to  the 
profession  of  social  work  itself.  A  pro¬ 
gram  which  includes  volunteers  achieves 
a  healthy  balance,  using  the  skills  of  the 
trained  worker  and  the  contributions  of 
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the  interested  member  of  the  community. 

The  program  of  the  New  York  Guild 
for  the  Jewish  Blind  involves  the  services 
of  about  five  hundred  volunteer  workers, 
serving  in  every  area  in  which  profes¬ 
sional  staff  and  members  are  engaged. 
The  Guild  is  a  multifunctional,  nonsec¬ 
tarian,  specialized  agency,  dedicated  to 
serving  blind  and  visually  handicapped 
people  of  all  ages.  On  the  basis  of  their 
skills  and  interests,  prospective  volunteers 
are  routed  into  one  of  several  depart¬ 
ments — Social  Services,  Community  Rela¬ 
tions,  Braille  Transcribing  and  Cafeteria. 
The  largest  group,  however,  works  within 
the  Group  Work  and  Recreation  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  it  is  to  this  group  that  this 
article  refers. 

The  Group  Work  and  Recreation  De¬ 
partment  at  the  Guild  serves  about  six 
hundred  blind  people  in  a  program  of 
seventy-two  different  groups  and  activi¬ 
ties,  including  ceramics,  crafts,  millinery, 
dramatics,  music,  lounges,  social  clubs; 
in  short,  any  activity  that  may  be  found 
in  any  good  community  center  anywhere 
in  the  United  States.  A  similar  program 
exists  at  the  Home  for  the  Aged  Jewish 
Blind,  in  Yonkers,  New  York,  where  our 
department  serves  some  hundred  resi¬ 
dents.  Our  program  is  oriented  toward 
achieving,  for  our  members,  the  greatest 
degree  of  social  and  emotional  adjust¬ 
ment  possible.  We  recognize  that  through 
guided  group  activity,  members  can  be 
helped  to  understand  and  adjust  to  their 
handicap  and  learn  to  live  creatively. 
Group  work  initiates  new  living  situations 
which  increase  a  person’s  acceptance  of 
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other  people.  Strength  comes  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  from  the  interpersonal  relation¬ 
ships  he  is  able  to  develop  with  others 
and  from  the  knowledge  that  no  indi¬ 
vidual  can  function  as  an  isolate. 

Areas  of  Service 

We  view  the  volunteer  worker  as  a 
member  of  a  team  which  cooperates  in 
giving  needed  services  to  our  members. 
We  believe  that  there  is  a  valid  and  valu¬ 
able  place  for  such  a  team  worker  be¬ 
cause  of  the  specific  kind  of  help  that  he 
gives — and  because  with  this  help  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  group  work 
program  are  implemented. 

First  of  all,  the  volunteer  enlarges  the 
scope  of  service  we  are  able  to  give, 
both  in  terms  of  activities  offered  and 
number  of  people  we  can  serve.  On  the 
group  level  he  helps  prepare  materials, 
teaches  varied  skills  to  individual  members, 
assists  the  leaders,  or  performs  any  func¬ 
tion  demanded  by  the  activity  plans  of 
the  group.  The  assistance  of  volunteers 
has  made  it  possible  to  take  more  people 
on  more  trips,  serve  more  members  in 
the  dining  room,  and  hold  better  square 
dance  sessions — to  say  nothing  of  the 
hundred  or  so  members  who  are  helped 
in  the  reading  program. 

In  addition,  the  volunteer  provides  a 
great  service  in  terms  of  interpersonal 
relationships.  Under  the  supervision  of 
the  group  leader,  the  volunteer  establishes 
a  relationship  with  the  client,  teaching 
him  not  only  the  skills  of  a  given  activity, 
but  also  those  of  relating  to  a  sighted 
individual  on  a  one-to-one  basis  —  of 
learning  to  accept  help  because  reality 
dictates  that  he  needs  it.  Often,  our  mem¬ 
bers  are  in  various  stages  in  the  process 
of  adjustment  to  blindness,  and  present 
special  kinds  of  problems.  Some  of  them 
have  been  referred  to  us  by  the  casework 
department  because  it  is  felt  that  they 
could  profit  from  a  group  experience. 
Often  our  members  feel  rejected  by  the 
sighted  community  and,  in  turn,  they 
reject  it.  They  seek  the  companionship 


of  congenial  and  understanding  peopkj 
Many  are  hungry  for  friendliness,  atten 
tion  and  reassurance;  others  need  to  re 
gain  confidence  in  themselves  and  thei 
ability  to  be  creative,  worthwhile  citizens 
still  others  need  to  rebuild  and  sharpei 
their  social  skills. 

The  volunteer  has  been  taught  to  hel] 
the  overdependent  individual  help  him 
self;  to  encourage  the  insecure  person  t< 
do  new  things;  to  help  the  impatient  on 
to  learn  to  wait — in  short,  to  work  alom 
with  personality  and  behavior  problem 
much  as  a  staff  member  does,  and  alway 


. 
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with  staff  help.  Often  a  volunteer  is  abl 
to  reach  someone  that  a  staff  member  i 
unable  to  contact,  and  in  this  way  to  hel] 
that  individual  adjust  a  little  better  to  hi 
own  specific  situation. 

Third,  the  volunteer  serves  the  com 
munity  as  well  as  the  agency.  If  he  i 
accepted  as  the  community’s  represents 
tive  interested  in  the  agency,  we  mus 
also  see  him  as  the  agency’s  emissary  t 
the  community.  As  a  result  of  their  ex 
perience  with  us  and  of  the  training  am 
education  they  have  received,  our  volun 
teers  are  better  able  to  tell  the  commu 
nity  about  blind  people,  and  about  th 
Guild  and  its  services.  Such  reporting  ex 
tends  widely  into  the  community,  sine 
our  volunteers  are  constantly  speakin: 
to  people,  many  of  whom  are  unaware  o 
the  entire  situation. 


Recruitment  and  Orientation 


Our  volunteers  are  recruited  throug 
the  Central  Volunteer  Registration  B 
reau  of  the  agency,  which  screens  an 
then  refers  to  the  Group  Work  Depar 
ment  those  individuals  who  have  ex| 
pressed  an  interest  in  our  program. 

When  the  volunteer  comes  to  our  de 
partment  for  his  first  appointment,  ou 
screening  and  orientation  begin  simul 
taneously.  We  are  interested  in  his  rea 
sons  for  volunteering  and  why  he  ha 
come  to  this  agency.  The  answers  t< 
these  questions  cover  a  remarkable  range 
from  “I  have  lots  of  time  on  my  hand 
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^  and  want  to  help  people”  to  “I’d  like  to 
learn  crafts”  or  “I  plan  to  be  a  social 
worker.” 

eir!  We  try  to  learn  from  the  volunteer 
1S:;  something  about  himself.  Many  people 
)ei  arrive  at  the  agency  with  little  under¬ 
standing  of  why  they  have  volunteered, 
Ip  and  they  find  this  second  interview  help- 
®'ful  in  clarifying  this  for  themselves  as 
to  well  as  to  us.  We  are  interested  in  the 
M  volunteer’s  impressions  of  the  agency.  We 
try  to  gauge  this  person’s  attitudes  and 
^understanding  of  people  and  human  be- 
ysjhavior.  How  warm  a  person  is  he?  How 
outgoing?  How  sensitive?  Will  he  be 
isj able  to  get  along  with  our  members?  Can 
Ipthe  be  helped  to  understand  the  special 
needs  of  our  members?  Will  he  be  able  to 
understand  the  purpose  of  our  program? 
ij'Will  he  be  able  to  synthesize  his  own 
isj  needs  and  reasons  for  coming  with  those 
of  the  people  we  serve?  Does  he  have  any 
ist  special  skills  which  will  enhance  our 
to  service?  Has  he  had  any  former  experi- 
x- 
id 


ence  with  groups,  with  this  special  skill, 
or  with  blind  people?  What  are  his  feel¬ 
ings  about  a  nonsectarian  agency?  Is 
he  flexible?  Will  he  learn  and  grow  on 
the  job?  Will  he  accept  supervision — a 
never-ending  process  in  our  program? 

At  the  Guild,  where  volunteers  come  in 
large  numbers,  this  departmental  screen¬ 
ing  is  done  in  groups  of  no  more  than 
five.  At  the  Home,  where  the  numbers  are 
fewer,  screening  is  an  individual  inter¬ 
view.  In  both  cases,  the  purpose  is  the 
same.  A  tour  of  the  agency  is  included 
in  this  process,  and  the  potential  volun¬ 
teer  is  given  a  bird’s-eye  view  of  the 
scope  of  the  agency’s  functions.  At  the 
Home,  the  volunteer  is  also  told  about 
the  total  agency  program,  and  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Home  is  described  in  relation 
to  it. 

During  the  tour  we  observe  the  pro¬ 
spective  volunteer’s  reactions  to  our  pro¬ 
gram  and  to  our  members.  Afterward, 
through  discussion,  we  attempt  to  gauge 
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his  attitudes  toward  blindness.  The  im¬ 
mediate  impression  does  not  necessarily 
close  this  exploratory  process.  Sometimes 
a  volunteer  is  placed,  for  a  short  trial 
period,  even  though  he  has  revealed  some 
signs  of  an  uncomfortable  attitude,  be¬ 
cause  the  magic  of  human  relationships 
often  eliminates  misgivings  from  what 
can  otherwise  become  a  constructive  ap¬ 
proach.  In  cases  where  the  volunteer 
finds,  after  the  trial  period,  that  he  can¬ 
not  continue,  we  make  it  possible  to 
terminate  the  relationship  with  the  agency 
in  a  graceful  and  dignified  way.  Not 
everyone  can  do  what  he  thinks  he  can 
do.  (However,  when  we  feel  this  per¬ 
son  can  be  of  service  elsewhere,  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  refer  him  to  other  agencies 
where  his  skills  may  be  used  more  pur¬ 
posefully.) 

Further  Development  of 
Attitudes  and  Relationships 

After  the  initial  interview,  if  both  staff 
and  volunteer  are  satisfied,  a  joint  deci¬ 
sion  is  made  as  to  where  and  when  the 
volunteer  will  begin  his  work.  At  this 
point  it  is  made  clear  that  there  will  be 
a  period  of  time  during  which  the  vol¬ 
unteer  sees  how  he  likes  his  work,  and 
the  staff  member  decides  whether  he  is 
well  placed  on  the  job.  Of  course,  a 
warm,  friendly,  informal  relationship  is 
established  at  this  point.  This  is  of  prime 
importance,  for  the  volunteer  should  re¬ 
alize  that  we  appreciate  his  offer  to  help. 
After  both  parties  have  tested  the  rela¬ 
tionship  to  their  mutual  satisfaction,  there 
is  an  important  on-going  and  deepening 
relationship  between  volunteer  and  mem¬ 
ber,  staff  and  program.  This  must  have, 
as  its  basis,  those  feelings  of  warmth,  ac¬ 
ceptance  and  understanding  which  should 
have  been  begun  during  the  first  inter¬ 
view.  The  onus,  here,  is  on  the  interview¬ 
ing  staff  member  who  presents  the  face 
of  the  agency  in  a  friendly,  constructive, 
and  understandable  manner. 

Once  this  has  been  done,  the  volunteer 
will  assume  positive  attitudes  of  responsi- 


K 


bility  toward  job  and  agency.  These,  too 
must  have  been  clarified  in  the  very  be 
ginning.  We  give  our  volunteers  a  friendl) 
list  of  “do’s  and  don’ts”  (in  anticipation 
of  a  manual  for  volunteers  which  is  cur 
rently  being  prepared  by  the  agency)  a 
We  also  ask  the  volunteer  to  read  Guid 
to  the  Sighted ,  and  give  him  copies  o 
other  informational  material  publishe 
by  the  agency.  All  of  this  enhances  his  a 
concept  of  the  agency  and  his  feeling:  a 
about  it.  He  realizes,  as  we  want  him  t( 
realize,  that  he  has  the  same  responsibil  ]i 
ity  toward  his  group,  or  job,  in  the  agency 
as  any  paid  staff  member,  that  is,  ir 


terms  of  promptness,  regular  attendance 
putting  his  job  before  personal  need:  i 
(barring  emergencies,  of  course).  In  short 
what  is  required  of  a  paid  staff  membe:  II 
is  also  required  of  a  good  volunteer.  Wi 
have  found  that  when  this  requirement  i 
clear,  it  is  well  accepted  by  the  volunteer 
The  orientation  and  supervision  proces 
is  then  continued  both  on  an  individua 
level  and  in  the  groups,  and  is  relatec 
both  to  a  general  understanding  of  th( 
methods  and  goals  of  group  work  am 
to  the  specific  skill  through  which  th< 
volunteer  serves. 


1 
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Workshop  Sessions 

At  the  Home,  we  have  held  severa 
workshops  which  have  proved  most  help 
ful.  New  volunteers  have  been  invited  t< 
attend  a  workshop  session  as  close  a 
possible  to  the  point  of  intake.  Here,  w< 
have  described  and  discussed  progran  \ 
and  illustrated  methods.  Volunteers  havi 
been  taught  techniques  of  leading,  serv 
ing  and  seating  a  blind  person.  We  hav 
discussed  goals  and  methods  of  progran 
and  related  them  to  the  volunteer  and  t< 
his  role  as  part  of  the  team  helping  th< 
Guild  member. 

The  specific  job  to  which  the  voluntee 
is  assigned  has  also  been  discussed  ii 
workshops.  For  example,  a  workshop  o 
crafts  volunteers  will  discuss  the  craft 
program  as  part  of  the  total  group  worl 
set-up,  explain  the  volunteer’s  job  in  th 
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o  :rafts  group  and  teach  some  skills.  Weav- 
c  ng  workshops  have  trained  several  new- 
\  corners  so  that  when  we  need  special  help 
>»  ve  can  call  on  a  pool  of  trained  helpers, 
f  We  have  held  similar  workshops  in  crafts 
1  ind  ceramics.  Volunteers  are  thus  helped 
Ho  learn  new  skills.  Emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  methods  of  teaching  these  skills 
Ho  blind  people.  Staff  and  volunteers  have 
^participated  in  discussions  about  new 
?|nethods  of  work. 

J  Wherever  possible,  agency  policy  is 
il  liscussed  and  explored,  for  in  this  way, 

i  oo,  the  volunteer  is  more  able  to  see 

ii  limself  in  the  total  picture.  It  is  then 
t  >ossible  for  him  to  apply  policy  and 
i  Interpret  it  to  members,  something  which 
I  s  often  necessary.  “May  I  accompany 

dr.  X.  home  after  the  dance?”;  or  “Mrs. 
k  has  no  money  for  supper,  may  I  buy 
t  for  her?”;  or  “I’m  replacing  a  dresser 
n  my  house,  may  I  give  the  old  one  to 
Miss  L.?”  Such  problems  arise  every  day. 
The  answers  to  these  questions  all  involve 
i  knowledge  of  agency  policy,  which  the 
volunteer  needs  in  his  daily  contacts  with 
)ur  members.  In  the  matter  of  giving 
pfts,  the  need  for  understanding  and 
nterpretation  has  been  so  great  that  a 
hort  paper  has  been  written  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  volunteers  to  help  them 
mderstand  our  viewpoint  and  policy. 

All  of  this  has  come  about  through  the 
staff’s  experience  with  volunteers  and  the 
lemands  created  by  it.  We  have  been 
stimulated  toward  creating  new  materials, 
sharpening  our  own  observations,  and 
Clarifying  our  own  attitudes. 


The  success  of  these  workshops  has  im¬ 
pelled  staff  to  plan  for  them  on  a  more 
regular  basis  in  the  next  program  year. 
It  is  our  feeling  that  the  volunteers,  hav¬ 
ing  been  made  an  integral  part  of  the 
total  process,  have  welcomed  this  contact 
with  the  staff  and  the  learning  experiences 
provided  in  supervisory  sessions.  They 
agree  that  good  supervision  helps  de¬ 
velop  good  volunteers. 

We  are  aiming  toward  organization  of 
all  our  volunteers  through  which  they  will 
take  a  leading  role  in  working  together 
with  a  full-time  staff  member  in  charge 
of  volunteer  services.  Such  organization 
would  permit  joint  analysis,  discussion, 
and  solution  of  problems  as  they  arise, 
as  well  as  implement  such  important 
details  as  keeping  track  of  attendance, 
special  events  (births,  deaths),  etc.  We 
have  begun  in  a  small  and  exciting  way 
with  an  editorial  group  which  issues  the 
Guild  Volunteer ,  a  publication  by,  for, 
and  about  our  volunteers.  This  committee 
is  already  planning  an  end-of-season  affair 
honoring  all  the  volunteers  in  the  agency. 
Not  being  paid  for  his  services,  the  volun¬ 
teer  is  remunerated  by  the  satisfaction  in 
the  job  done  and  in  the  recognition  he 
has  been  given  for  it. 

Summary 

We  believe  that  the  volunteer  is  a 
living  link  between  our  members  and  the 
total  community.  To  our  members,  the 
volunteers  are  continuous  proof  that  there 
is  some  acceptance  of  them  by  the  sighted 
community.  Their  voluntary  presence, 
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their  devoted,  sensitive  and  intelligent 
assistance,  their  regular  attendance,  attest 
to  this  much  more  than  would  any  ver¬ 
balization. 

Using  the  volunteer’s  services  in  the 
group  work  program  has  created  a  splen¬ 
did  and  natural  way  in  which  blind  and 
sighted  people  may  exchange  viewpoints. 
Rehabilitation  of  our  members  may  be 
speeded  through  such  continued  contact; 
each  relationship  may  be  considered  as 


another  step  in  the  long  process  of  this 
rehabilitation. 

An  adequately  trained  volunteer  is  a 
better-informed  citizen,  more  aware  of 
people’s  needs  and  of  the  community’s 
responsibilities  toward  them.  We  feel  that 
an  informed  volunteer  adds  a  new  dimen¬ 
sion  to  his  community  as  well  as  to  the 
agency.  Certainly,  then,  a  better-informed 
group  of  volunteers  makes  for  a  more 
knowledgeable  public. 


The  Outlook  in  Piano  Tuning 
for  Qualified  Blind  Persons 


Piano  tuning,  the  oldest  vocation  for  the 
blind  in  the  Western  World,  is  at  the 
crossroads.  From  the  Civil  War  down  to 
the  great  depression  of  1929  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  a  standard  course  in  most  of  our 
schools  for  the  blind,  and  blind  tuners 
found  employment  in  many  piano  fac¬ 
tories,  music  stores,  and  in  clientele  work 
in  communities  across  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Not  only  were  there  more 
blind  persons  employed  as  piano  tuners 
than  in  any  other  occupation  during  this 
period  but  it  was  largely  through  this 
vocation  that  the  visually  handicapped 
demonstrated  conclusively  their  ability  to 
compete  on  a  par  with  the  seeing  in 
industry  and  in  private  business  pursuits. 
While  a  large  number  of  blind  persons 
are  still  gainfully  employed  in  the  field  of 
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piano  tuning,  it  is  no  longer  the  domi¬ 
nant  course  in  our  residential  schools 
and,  consequently,  fewer  tuners  are  being 
trained.  Many  would  have  us  believe  that 
piano  tuning  is  a  lost  art,  that  the  piano 
is  a  relic  of  the  past,  and  that  we  should 
all  read  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  and 
guide  individuals  who  are  blind  away 
from  tuning  into  other  types  of  employ¬ 
ment.  However,  there  is  definitely  another 
side  to  this  picture. 

What  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject  will 
be  given  with  a  background  of  twenty  1 
years  of  experience  in  the  business  of  ? 
servicing  pianos  and  sixteen  years  of 
placement  and  rehabilitation  work  for  the? 
blind.  For  approximately  three  years  I 
was  director  of  vocational  guidance  train¬ 
ing  and  placement  for  the  Oregon  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind,  and  for  the 
past  fourteen  years  I  have  served  with 
the  Division  of  Services  to  the  Blind  in  j 
the  federal  Office  of  Vocational  Rehab ili-  i 
tation.  During  this  time,  I  have  worked  i 
in  most  of  our  states  and  talked  with 
piano  tuners,  tuning  instructors,  and 
other  piano  men  in  many  areas  across  this 
wide  land  of  ours.  My  position  with  the 
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18  OVR  has  enabled  me  to  study  piano  tun¬ 
ing  as  a  vocation  for  the  blind  more  thor¬ 
oughly,  more  objectively  and  more  widely 
than  would  have  been  possible  in  any 
other  way.  That  the  piano  industry  was  in 
convulsive  period  of  transition  was 


a 


clear  to  everyone.  This  was  equally  clear 
in  regard  to  educational  trends  in  schools 
for  the  blind,  especially  in  vocational 
training  and  particularly  in  the  field  of 
piano  tuning. 


Through  my  travels  and  my  studies  I 
could  not  escape  the  adverse  trends  in  the 
piano  business  that  were  affecting  blind 
tuners.  I  have  at  the  same  time  been 
strongly  impressed  by  the  steady  employ¬ 
ment,  with  good  income,  of  the  qualified 
Tlind  tuners  in  many  parts  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  The  impressive  accounts  of  blind 

I  tuners,  as  revealed  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Braille  Piano  Technician,  in  other 
tuners’  magazines,  and  in  private  corre¬ 
spondence,  have  convinced  us  at  OVR 
>  that  piano  servicing  as  a  vocation  for 
!  blind  persons  who  are  qualified  and  given 
1  adequate  training  is  here  to  stay  for  the 
i  foreseeable  future.  What  needs  to  be  done 
I  to  revive  the  situation  is  for  educators 
1 !  and  counselors  to  take  a  new  look,  face 
the  situation  realistically,  and  give  the 
old  and  tried  vocation  a  chance  along 
with  other  newly  developed  employment 
opportunities.  In  rehabilitation  we  must 
constantly  be  in  search  of  new  employ¬ 
ment  opportunities,  but  at  the  same  time, 
we  must  consolidate  and  strengthen  every 
vocation  for  the  blind  in  which  they  have 
demonstrated  competitive  fitness  to  serve. 

What  about  the  piano  industry?  Is  it 
on  the  way  out  or  on  the  way  up?  Yes,  it 
came  to  a  virtual  production  standstill  in 
;  the  depression  low  of  1932-33.  In  1934, 
however,  with  the  advent  of  the  spinet 
piano,  it  began  its  steady  return,  only  to 
be  halted  during  World  War  II  but  then 
soon  to  rise  to  annual  productions  of 
j  approximately  190,000  new  instruments 
in  the  late  1940s.  This  was  the  approxi¬ 
mate  production  level  of  pianos  in  1928- 
29,  before  the  peak  of  radio  competition, 


prior  to  the  dawn  of  television  and  elec¬ 
tronic  instruments,  such  as  the  organ. 

Have  TV  and  the  electronic  organ 
caused  the  piano  industry  to  begin  fold¬ 
ing  up?  Last  year,  the  W.  W.  Kimball 
Company  celebrated  its  100th  anniver¬ 
sary  in  a  new  two-million-dollar  factory 
building;  Steinway  and  Sons  will  soon 
move  to  their  new  three-million-dollar  fac¬ 
tory  building;  the  Baldwin  Company  has 
announced  plans  for  its  new  supplemen¬ 
tary  factory  in  the  South;  and  Steger 
and  Sons,  a  depression  casualty,  have  just 
recently  renewed  their  manufacture  of 
pianos  at  Steger,  Illinois.  Mention  could 
be  made  of  the  growth  of  other  modern 
piano  factories,  the  importation  of  for¬ 
eign-made  pianos,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
many  old  pianos,  especially  grands,  in 
private  shops  across  our  country.  The 
magnitude  of  piano  reconditioning  can 
be  gauged  partly  by  the  fact  that  in  1956, 
Schaff  Piano  Supply  Company,  one  of 
several  manufacturers  of  base  piano 
strings,  made  about  20,000  sets  to  be 
installed  in  used  pianos. 

How  do  the  blind  fit  into  this  modern 
piano  picture?  Many  of  our  piano  fac¬ 
tories  employ  a  high  percentage  of  blind 
persons  to  do  their  tuning.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  true  of  the  W.  W.  Kimball  and 
Lester  Piano  Companies.  Retail  stores  in 
many  cities  employ  blind  men  to  do  serv¬ 
ice  work  either  on  a  full-time  or  piece¬ 
work  basis.  Most  noteworthy  among  these 
are  the  Baldwin  and  Kimball  stores  in 
Chicago  and  Sherman  Clay  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  there  are  a  great  many  others. 
Many  public-school  pianos  are  serviced 
by  blind  tuners.  This  is  particularly  true 
in  Chicago,  where  ten  proficient  blind 
piano  service  men  have  the  complete  care 
of  the  city’s  approximately  6,000  school 
pianos.  Impressive  as  this  may  be,  most 
of  our  blind  tuners  are  self-employed, 
making  a  good  living  in  many  commu¬ 
nities.  What  do  they  earn?  The  best 
authority  we  have  is  the  Braille  Piano 
Technician ,  whose  survey  showed  the 
earnings  of  blind  piano  technicians  to 
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range  between  $2,400  and  $9,000  annu¬ 
ally  with  an  average  of  approximately 
$5,000  gross  income.  This  survey  paral¬ 
lels  and  substantiates  my  own  experience 
and  findings.  When  we  add  to  this  em¬ 
ployment  picture  the  facts  that  the  piano 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  all  authorities,  the 
basic  instrument  for  music  instruction 
and  that  there  are  more  children  studying 
music  today  than  ever  before,  we  can 
conclude  that  the  future  of  piano  servic¬ 
ing  is  bright  and  offers  opportunity  to 
the  qualified  piano  technician  who  is 
blind. 

In  view  of  the  picture  that  I  have  just 
given,  why  is  there  concern  among  edu¬ 
cators  and  rehabilitation  specialists  about 
piano  tuning  as  a  continued  vocation  for 
qualified  individuals  who  are  blind?  To 
put  this  concern  most  succinctly,  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  letter  by  one  of  our 
foremost  educators  of  the  blind,  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Thompson,  superintendent  of 
the  Michigan  State  School  for  the  Blind. 
Dr.  Thompson  understands  and  appreci¬ 
ates  what  piano  tuning  has  meant  voca¬ 
tionally  to  the  blind  and  what  a  void  it 
will  leave  if  something  is  not  done  about 
the  situation.  He  states: 

“School  administrators  and  rehabilita¬ 
tion  people,  in  general,  need  to  be  awak¬ 
ened  to  the  fact  that  ( 1 )  piano  tuning  as 
a  profession  is  (contrary  to  general  be¬ 
lief)  very  short  of  the  necessary  number 
of  skilled  technicians;  that  (2)  the  failure 
of  many  young  blind  men  to  be  employed 
lucratively  in  the  field  grows  out  of  a 
type  of  teaching  that  generally  lacks 
knowledge  and  conviction;  that  (3) 
school  principals,  superintendents,  and 
counselors,  in  general,  have  attributed 
the  slowdown  in  the  field  to  lack  of 
opportunity  when  it  should  have  been 
attributed  to  failure  of  the  schools  to 
recognize  the  profession  as  an  opportu¬ 
nity  for  the  highly  competent  rather  than 
the  incompetent;  and  that  (4)  unless 
something  is  done  soon  to  put  an  in¬ 
creased  number  of  competent  young  blind 
tuners  in  the  field,  there  will  be  no  more 


competent  ‘old  timers’  to  keep  the  pro¬ 
fession  on  its  feet  and  countless  young 
blind  men  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  be 
trained  for  and  pursue  a  profession  which 
can  offer  economic  and  personal  inde¬ 
pendence  in  an  endless  succession  of  de¬ 
sirable  cultural  and  social  settings.  i 

“I  have  personally  made  it  my  busi-  i 
ness  to  attend  the  national  tuners’  con-  i 
ventions  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so.  I 
have  attended  the  tuners’  meetings  in  I 
Chicago.  I  can  attest  to  the  dynamics  of  i 
this  group,  and  the  absence  of  vocational  i 
counselors  and  educators,  in  general,  from  1 
these  meetings  speaks  volumes  as  to  their  i 
lack  of  knowledge  of  the  opportunity  and  1 
their  subsequent  lack  of  interest.” 

Total  Education  Picture 
Examined  for  Solution 

A  solution  to  the  problem  calls  for  a  : 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  training  pro-  l 
gram  as  related  to  piano  tuning  in  the  ] 
education  and  rehabilitation  of  the  blind  | 
in  our  country.  i 

In  the  years  before  the  great  depres¬ 
sion,  very  little  in  the  way  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  for  the  young  adult  blind  was  offered 
outside  our  residential  schools  for  the 
blind.  As  a  result,  our  schools  met  this 
need,  in  a  way,  by  offering  piano  tuning; 
and  other  vocational  courses.  For  in¬ 
stance,  I  lost  my  sight  in  my  first  year  oft 
college.  Yet,  I  went  to  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  to  learn 
braille  and  receive  vocational  training. 
Fortunately  for  me,  a  thorough  course  ini 
piano  tuning  was  offered,  and  I  have  al¬ 
ready  indicated  what  this  meant  to  me. 
Also,  in  those  years,  children  frequently 
were  not  enrolled  in  school  until  theyf 
were  ten  and  twelve  years  old,  with  the 
consequent  result  that  many  graduating 
classes  in  our  schools  for  the  blind  had 
an  average  age  of  twenty  or  more.  Not 
only  were  the  graduates  older  in  those 
years,  but  many  of  the  boys  also  hadji 
acquired  work  experience  on  farms  and 
in  shops  that  few  of  our  graduates  have 
today.  The  added  years  and  work  experi- 
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ence  gave  a  certain  maturity  and  seri¬ 
ousness  of  purpose  that  enabled  many 
e  \  young  men  to  go  out  and  make  a  success 
i j  of  some  vocation,  particularly  piano 
tuning. 

With  the  increasing  demand  for  more 
and  better  education  in  every  state,  few 

•  children,  including  blind  children,  re- 
■  main  out  of  school  after  the  age  of  six. 
1 1  Now  it  is  an  exception  to  find  a  boy  older 
3 !  than  nineteen  in  any  of  our  senior  classes, 
f  Concomitant  with  this  lower  age  of  our 
1  student  population  in  schools  for  the 
l  blind,  the  great  depression  forced  the 
r  enactment  of  welfare  and  rehabilitation 
1  laws  to  more  adequately  meet  the  needs 

i  our  adult  population.  These  measures 
freed  our  schools  for  the  blind  from  the 
!  necessity  of  providing  vocational  training 
1  beyond  the  prevocational  level.  Another 
force  in  schools  for  the  blind  against 
!  thorough  training  in  piano  tuning  has 
'  been  the  emphasis  given  to  college  en¬ 
trance,  plus  the  urge  of  some  schools  to 
j  require  their  students  to  attend  public 
schools  for  one  year  or  more.  Concurrent 
'  with  these  trends  within  our  schools, 
t  efforts  of  rehabilitation  agencies  on  both 
state  and  federal  levels  have  opened  fields 
;  of  employment  for  blind  persons  which 
j  were  considered  impossible  fifteen  years 
ago.  Not  for  a  long  time  have  we  ex¬ 
pected  music  students  just  graduated  from 
a  residential  school  to  engage  in  teaching 
music  without  additional  training  in  col- 
i  lege  or  a  conservatory.  The  same  is  true 
!  of  typing  students.  They  attend  business 
college  before  they  can  qualify  for  office 
work.  Why  is  this  not  equally  true  for  the 
tuning  student,  whose  work  is  more  me- 
|  chanical,  more  scientific,  and  more  com¬ 
plex  than  typing  and  equally  demanding 
j  in  social  adjustment  and  personal  fitness? 

The  aforementioned  trends,  ultimately 
;  beneficial  as  they  may  be,  have  left  the 
|  training  in  piano  tuning  in  many  of  our 
|  schools  largely  in  a  state  of  chaos  or 
!  indifference.  Although  some  of  our 
schools  still  do  a  thorough  job  in  the 
I  teaching  of  piano  servicing  and  deserve 
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commendation,  many  offer  it,  more  from 
habit  than  conviction,  for  only  one  period 
a  day  and  for  only  a  year  or  two.  A 
course  so  limited  in  time,  regardless  of 
equipment  or  quality  of  instruction,  can¬ 
not  possibly  equip  an  immature  young 
blind  person  to  compete  successfully  in 
the  modern  business  of  servicing  pianos. 

What  can  we  do  about  it?  Criticize  the 
schools  as  some  do,  or  abandon  the  voca¬ 
tion  of  tuning  for  the  blind  as  others 
advocate?  I  cannot  share  either  of  these 
views,  because  to  me,  personally,  piano 
tuning  meant  independence  and  secure 
living  for  twenty  years  and  because  study 
convinces  me  of  the  great  potential  in 
piano  tuning  still  beckoning  to  the  quali¬ 
fied  tuner  who  is  blind. 

Double-edged  Approach 

The  answer  lies,  I  believe,  in  facing 
up  squarely  to  the  needs  of  our  genera¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  sound  guidance,  profes¬ 
sional  training,  and  adequate  equipping 
of  graduates  with  up-to-date  tools  to  meet 
all  piano  servicing  needs.  This  can  and 
must  be  done  on  at  least  two  fronts:  in 
the  residential  schools,  and  in  special 
schools  where  blind  persons  may  receive 
additional,  and  professional,  training.  In 
fact,  this  is  being  done  today  on  a  limited 
basis  and  only  needs  to  be  further  de¬ 
veloped  and  augmented. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  1)  the  scholarship 
method  at  the  Perkins  School,  in  Boston, 
of  admitting  high-school  graduates  of 
other  states  to  its  tuning  department,  and 
2)  the  Piano  Hospital  and  Training  Cen¬ 
ter,  at  Vancouver,  Washington,  which 
enrolls  both  advanced  and  beginning 
students  from  rehabilitation  agencies 
throughout  the  country.  What  is  needed, 
though,  is  not  only  two  such  schools  but 
at  least  four  of  them  which  are  geographi¬ 
cally  located  and  adequately  equipped  to 
meet  the  training  needs  of  deserving 
young  blind  men  in  our  country. 

The  time  and  place  to  begin  this  re¬ 
construction  program  is  while  we  are  at 
our  present  impasse.  It  was  with  this 
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thought  in  mind  that  during  three  recent 
summers  the  federal  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  made  a  grant  to  Roosevelt 
University,  in  Chicago,  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  a  special  course  of  training 
for  instructors  of  piano  tuning  teaching 
blind  students.  Through  these  courses  we 
hoped  to  improve  and  standardize  piano 
tuning  instruction  in  our  various  schools 
where  such  courses  are  offered.  From  my 
vantage  point,  this  undertaking  surpassed 
expectations  and  has  had  far-reaching  re¬ 
sults  for  blind  tuners  of  today  and  those 
who  are  to  follow.  The  instructors  who 
took  advantage  of  this  special  training  are 
doing  a  better  job  of  teaching  their  sub¬ 
ject  and  are  more  alive  to  the  competitive 
demands  of  today  in  the  piano  service 
business.  It  is  these  demands  and  require¬ 
ments  that  cause  the  alert  tuning  instruc¬ 
tor  in  schools  for  the  blind  to  recommend 
either  1 )  a  more  complete  course  for  their 
students,  or  2)  advanced  training  for 
them,  after  high  school,  in  a  specialized 
school  of  tuning. 

Alternative  Measures 

If  a  school  for  the  blind  is  not  in  a 
position,  because  of  lack  of  students,  lack 
of  proper  equipment,  or  lack  of  quali¬ 
fied  instructors,  to  offer  a  thorough  and 
complete  professional  course  in  piano 
tuning,  then  it  should,  in  my  opinion,  do 
one  of  two  things:  1)  It  can  offer  general 
training  on  a  prevocational  level  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  both  interest  and 
elementary  skills  in  the  young  blind  for 
piano  tuning,  or  2)  If  the  residential 
school  does  not  offer  instruction  in  tuning 
at  all,  the  least  it  can  do  is  to  give  stu¬ 
dents  authentic  information  about  piano 
tuning  as  a  vocation  for  the  blind,  its 
history,  its  potential  employment  possibil¬ 
ities,  and  where  adequate  training  can  be 
had.  Either  can  be  tremendously  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  way  of  service  to  the  student 
and  to  the  rehabilitation  agency  charged 
with  his  subsequent  training  and  place¬ 
ment. 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  “specialized 


school”  in  connection  with  professional 
training  in  the  servicing  of  pianos  by 
qualified  blind  persons?  It  is  a  school  or  a 
department  within  a  school  which  has  an 
instructor  who  is  well  trained  and  experi¬ 
enced  in  the  complete  servicing  of  modern 
pianos.  It  must  provide  on-the-job  train¬ 
ing  under  close  supervision  and  the  train¬ 
ing  should  be  closely  related  to  piano 
service  needs  in  stores,  factories,  schools, 
and  homes.  To  meet  its  responsibilities, 
the  specialized  school  of  tuning  should  be 
prepared  to  offer  training  to  beginning 
students  of  acceptable  age  who  meet  the 
requirements,  to  students  having  previous 
but  inadequate  training,  and  to  the  few 
individuals  who  require  refresher  courses 
to  meet  their  specific  needs.  Not  only 
must  the  specialized  school  have  adequate 
mechanical  equipment,  but  it  must  also 
be  prepared  to  give  instruction  in  the 
selling  of  piano  service  and  in  methods 
of  conducting  a  business.  Except  in  cases 
of  previous  instruction  or  exceptional 
ability,  students  should  be  required  to 
take  two  years  of  training  as  minimum. 
Mine  was  a  three-year  course,  and  not  a 
bit  too  long.  However,  it  was  not  as  in¬ 
tensive  as  the  one  just  outlined. 

Yes,  I  have  heard  of  the  short  “quicky” 
courses  offered  through  correspondence 
and  of  courses  in  schools  lasting  from 
three  to  six  months.  Yes,  I  have  also  met 
and  competed  against  sighted  men  with 
this  limited  training.  In  the  main,  these 
“quicky”  schools  do  not  even  meet  the 
needs  for  trainees  with  two  good  eyes,  and 
yet  their  students  are  turned  out  to  prac¬ 
tice  on  the  unsuspecting  public.  A  man 
with  sight  can  probably  “get  by”  with 
limited  training,  but  the  blind  person  can 
not  nor  should  it  be  expected  of  him. 

Hand  in  hand  with  complete  and  thor¬ 
ough  training  is  adequate  equipment  to 
meet  piano  service  needs.  I  started  out 
with  a  handful  of  tools,  back  in  the  early 
twenties,  to  service  the  conventional  up¬ 
right.  Just  as  times  have  changed,  so  have 
pianos  and  methods  of  servicing  them. 
The  modern,  well-equipped  tool  kit  of 
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today  has  time-saving  repair  aids  that  I 
could  have  used  many  times.  This  means 
that  the  young  graduate  tuner  now  should 
have  equipment  in  the  value  of  at  least 
$250,  especially  if  he  expects  to  engage  in 
clientele  servicing.  This  may  seem  exorbi¬ 
tant  to  some.  Let  me  ask  my  fellow  re¬ 
habilitation  workers:  In  what  other  busi¬ 
ness  or  profession  can  you  set  up  a 


client,  sighted  or  blind,  for  less  and  with 
equal  chances  of  independent  living?  I 
am  confident  that,  if  the  above  recom¬ 
mendations  can  be  carried  out,  blind 
persons  will  continue  to  find  good  em¬ 
ployment  in  factories,  stores,  and  private 
businesses  and  enjoy  success  in  piano 
servicing  on  a  par  with  their  seeing 
brothers. 


On  Integration 


The  title  given  to  me  today  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  latitude.  The  title  is  “In- 
tegration,v;  and  integration  is  a  very 
broad  word — broad  enough  so  that  as  a 
concept  it  can  sweep  the  world.  Certainly 
the  title  gives  to  me  a  broad  opportunity 
for  appealing  to  the  emotions,  for  few 
words  have  become  more  emotion-laden 
in  our  time.  Yet  I  hope  that  this  talk  will 
not  appeal  only  to  the  emotions. 

In  one  sense  we  might  almost  say  that 
integration  and  peace  are  synonymous. 
For  peace  is  the  harmony  of  right  order, 
with  all  things  directed  harmoniously  to¬ 
ward  their  last  end.  And  integration  is 
the  process  of  putting  all  of  the  pieces 
of  a  body  into  harmonious  operation  so 
that  they  may  obtain  the  fullness  of  their 
purpose. 

But  you  might  object  that  integration 
is  a  process,  and  peace  is  not  a  process 
so  much  as  a  state.  But  peace  is  also  a 
process — peace  is  a  living  thing  if  it  has 
value;  and  so,  too,  is  the  integrity  which 
is  the  aim  of  integration. 

Or,  again,  growing  is  a  process  of  in- 


Father  Carroll,  director  of  the  Catholic  Guild 
for  the  Blind,  Boston,  presented  these  thoughts 
to  the  volunteer  braille  transcribers  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  last  June. 
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tegration.  Learning  is  very  much  a  proc¬ 
ess  of  integration;  it  is  the  putting  to¬ 
gether  of  many  separate  parts  in  order 
to  form  one  harmonious  whole.  Rehabili¬ 
tation  is  integration;  it  harmonizes  skill 
factors  and  personality  factors  in  order  to 
give  us  one  whole — one  integral  being. 
Even  in  the  skill  area  alone,  integration  is 
the  very  core  of  rehabilitation;  for  no 
matter  what  we  teach  the  external  senses, 
there  can  be  no  rehabilitation  unless  we 
can  achieve  our  goal  in  the  sensus  com¬ 
munis,  the  central  sense,  which  coordin¬ 
ates  the  knowledge,  and  integrates  it  into 
the  total  being. 

Society’s  problem  in  every  age  has 
been  one  of  integrating  new  knowledge. 
But  particularly  in  our  day  it  is  a  prob¬ 
lem,  because  we  are  living  in  the  midst 
of  a  revolution  greater  probably  than  the 
Industrial  Revolution.  The  problem  is 
not  simply  one  of  integrating  new  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  of  integrating  new  ideas. 

How  many  of  us  who  sat  high-perched 
beside  the  grocery  man  and  now  and 
again  held  the  reins  while  he  delivered 
the  groceries  realize  that  we  have  not 
only  left  the  horse-and-buggy  days  be¬ 
hind,  but  that  we  may  actually  be  on 
the  verge  of  an  era  where  transportation 
on  wheels  is  outmoded?  If  the  discovery 
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of  the  wheel  was  one  of  the  scientific 
breakthroughs  of  early  civilization  or  pre¬ 
civilization,  then  what  the  meaning  of  the 
new  discoveries  (in  America  for  the  ex¬ 
perimental  motor-car — in  Great  Britain 
for  the  boat)  wherein  we  travel  not  on 
the  surface,  but  just  above  the  surface — 
on  a  column  of  air? 

How  integrate  the  knowledge  of  the 
“sub-minuteness”  of  the  atom  with  all 
that  we  have  known  before?  And  at  the 
same  time  how  bring  in  the  beginnings 
of  knowledge  of  our  first  baby  steps  into 
the  vastness  of  space?  How  integrate  this 
with  new  findings  in  history,  in  anthro¬ 
pology,  and  in  archeology,  which  can  so 
greatly  modify  our  concepts  about  the 
past?  And  with  new  methods  and  tech¬ 
niques  in  sociology  and  psychology  which 
lead  us  to  a  further  understanding  of 
our  fellow  man? 

“Integration” — the  putting  into  an  har¬ 
monious  whole  of  many  parts.  How  can 
one  achieve  this  in  our  day,  with  almost 
too  many  thoughts  for  one  lifetime?  Many 
people  are  looking  at  the  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  geriatrics  as  if 
there  were  no  connection.  Yet,  may  we 
not  say  that  the  very  connection  is  in 
the  total  lack  of  connection  between  the 
aged  group  and  the  juvenile  group? 
Normally,  one  would  expect  youth  and 
old  age  to  be  separated  only  by  two  gen¬ 
erations.  In  our  day,  I  think  it  is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  suggest  that  they  are 
separated  by  two  eras  of  thought  and 
human  development. 

Enough  for  the  vertical  problem.  What 
of  the  horizontal  one?  Not  only  must  we 
attempt  an  integration  of  the  ideas  of 
past-present-future  changing  with  an  un¬ 
believable  rapidity,  quaking  us  to  our 
very  roots  with  its  time-dimensional  sonic 
booms.  But  there  are  the  problems  result¬ 
ing  from  communication  and  its  instancy, 
in  this  one  world  of  many  cultures.  Yet 
more,  in  this,  the  twentieth  century  Anno 
Domini  (albeit  in  a  twentieth  century 
which  is  advancing  along  its  geronto¬ 
logical  half),  these  are  many  cultures  in 


different  “historical”  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment.  In  them  antiquity  and  the  future 
meet. 

What  of  communication?  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  fact  that  one  can  come 
here  from  the  jungle,  or  reach  the  jungle 
from  here,  in  time  measured  in  hours. 

I  am  not  speaking  of  missile-missives,  of 
mail  by  unmanned  plane.  I  am  not  speak¬ 
ing  of  taped  voices  from  a  man-made 
satellite,  or  voices  reflected  from  the 
moon.  I  am  asking  how  we  can  hope 
to  integrate  the  ideas  that  result  from 
the  communication  of  culture  to  culture, 
from  the  communication  of  “cultured 
man”  to  “other  cultured  man.” 

^Integration!”  This  is  my  topic;  and 
all  of  you  know  that  it  was  given  to  me  i 
as  having  something  to  do  with  the  blind 
and  with  blindness.  Am  I  toying  with  you 
and  with  the  topic,  that  I  have  not  men-  1 
tioned  blindness  yet?  I  think  not.  I  cer¬ 
tainly  hope  not. 

Integration.  It  is  the  problem  of  our  i 
time.  To  bring  together.  To  make  whole  i 
and  entire.  To  make  one  out  of  many 
parts.  Or  (in  the  earlier  Latin  usage)  1 
to  renew,  to  restore  to  wholeness.  This  i 
is,  indeed,  a  problem  of  our  time,  a  prob¬ 
lem  not  for  approaching  and  for  consid-  ( 
ering,  a  problem  which  yesterday  should  t 
have  tackled— which  today  must  solve;  [ 
and  even  today,  it  is  almost  now  too  late.  \ 
And  if  it  is  too  late?  The  alternative  may 
well  be:  disintegration  of  a  world.  j 

Integration  of  the  races!  Seldom  in  his-  t 
tory  has  the  inexorable  justice  of  the 
natural  law  been  made  more  clear  to  us  e 
than  now,  when  we  see  the  punishment  | 
which  will  be  visited  on  our  nation  and  ( 
the  destruction  which  will  come  to  the  a 
things  for  which  we  stand  unless  we  are 
able  to  achieve  with  a  speed  greater  than  1( 
seems  possible  even  that  minimum  of  in-  , 
tegration  which  simple  justice  (let  alone  fl 
Divine  Charity)  demands.  0 

Too  often  we  think  of  this  problem  and  fl 
its  solution  simply  in  terms  of  justice  fl 
to  the  individual,  to  the  underprivileged  v 
race,  or  to  its  members.  Historically  this  (f 
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was  true.  This  was  the  problem  of  Lin¬ 
coln’s  day.  I  suggest  to  you  that  now 
the  problem,  the  goal,  is  one  of  integra¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race  itself,  of  human¬ 
kind.  It  is  one  of  integrating  individual 
groups  (including  the  Caucasian  group) 
for  the  sake  of  the  ultimate  integrity  of 
mankind — the  wholeness  of  man — with 
each  ethnic  group,  every  cultural  group, 
making  the  contribution  which  flows  from 
its  unique  nature. 

Here  it  is  that  we  begin  to  see  the 
relationship  of  integration  and  of  peace, 
perhaps  in  a  more  telling  way  than  in 
the  definitions  which  I  gave  to  you  in 
the  beginning.  For  in  this  integration — 
in  this  integralism  which  defies  gradu¬ 
alism — in  this  may  lie  the  peace  of  the 
world. 

Integration — the  problem  on  which  our 
lives  run  out — the  integration  of  ideas 
— integration,  historical  and  geographical 
— integration,  vertical  and  horizontal — 
integration,  ideally  and  idealistically — in¬ 
tegration,  ideationally  and  ideologically 
— integration  demanded  of  us  (with  un¬ 
believable  speed)  in  these,  perhaps  our 
waning,  days. 

This  is  but  a  quick  and  hasty  overview 
of  the  one  word  which  was  the  title  of 
the  topic  assigned  to  me.  But  what  has 
all  this  to  do  with  blindness  and  those 
who  are  blind? 

“Integration” — when  we  come  to  its 
immediate  application,  it  is  all  too  easy 
to  get  lost. 

In  the  time  in  which  we  have  lived, 
even  in  this  most  recent  generation,  there 
has  developed  an  overwhelming  trend  to¬ 
ward  the  integration  of  blind  persons  of 
all  ages  into  the  sighted  society  in  which 
we  live.  Our  predecessors  in  this  field 
were  no  less  interested  than  we  in  the 
integrity  of  blind  persons.  They  sought 
their  religious  integrity,  their  integrity 
of  character,  their  educational  integrity, 
their  personal  and  cultural  integrity.  All 
this,  and  more,  they  sought;  but  they 
sought  it  in  something  they  thought  of 
(even  though  they  called  it  something 


else)  as  “separate  but  equal  facilities”  for 
^he  blind. 

But  the  world — at  least  in  large  meas¬ 
ure — has  outgrown  the  “separate  and 
equal”  concept.  And  work  for  the  blind 
has  shown  a  remarkable  trend  away  from 
it  in  our  day.  The  very  fact  that  once 
we  held  it,  and  that  it  continues  to  in¬ 
fluence  our  times,  is  a  sign  of  the  degree 
to  which  sighted  human  beings  have  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  very  thought  of 
blindness,  and,  pitying,  have  been  led  to 
reject  those  who  are  blind. 

That  we  are  moving  from  it  is,  at  least 
hopefully,  the  sign  of  the  two  distinct 
things — and  both  of  the  these  must  be 
recognized,  if  the  movement  toward  in¬ 
tegration  is  to  have  meaning: 

First,  that  if  blind  children  are  to 
grow  into  truly  integral  human  adults, 
and  blind  adults  are  to  preserve  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  their  dignity  as  human  beings, 
it  will  never  be  by  a  segregation  which  is 
forced  upon  them  from  without  or  is 
demanded  by  their  inner  weakness;  and 
second,  that  the  very  wholeness  of  our 
nation,  its  “integral  wholeness,”  will  be 
built  not  alone  by  the  strength  of  the 
affluent,  but  by  the  strength  as  well  of 
those  who  have  been  deprived;  that  so¬ 
ciety  will  find  its  strength  not  in  the 
separation  of  its  parts,  but  in  their  unifi¬ 
cation,  when  individual  blind  people  and 
individual  sighted  people  live  and  work 
in  society  side  by  side. 

I  could  compliment  and  thank  you  for 
your  work  to  implement  this  trend.  This 
you  indeed  deserve!  In  these  days  of 
dizzying  change,  however,  I  prefer  to 
congratulate  you  that  you  are  working  for 
an  organization  such  as  this,  under  a 
steadying  leader  as  great  as  Peter  J. 
Salmon,  and  a  staff  willing  to  follow  his 
leadership.  I  urge  you  on,  away  from  the 
separation,  the  partition,  the  segregation, 
of  the  past.  I  plead  with  you  that  you 
move  even  more  rapidly  on  the  path  of 
integration  toward  that  integrity  where 
peace  and  truth  are. 

And  may  God  be  with  you  on  the  way! 
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Blindness 

in  the  Ceramic  Art 
of  Ancient  Peru 


NELSON  COON 

Among  the  most  valued  possessions  in 
the  Blindiana  Collection  at  Perkins  School 
for  the  Blind  is  a  file  of  pictures  and 
prints  selected  from  museums  all  over  the 
world,  each  depicting  blind  people  as 
seen  by  the  artists  of  every  period.  This 
file  of  pictures  has  been  the  source  of 
portraits  which  have  been  appearing  in 
the  New  Outlook  for  the  past  several 
years. 

Of  all  of  this  great  collection,  possibly 
the  most  unusual  examples  are  those  of 
the  representations  of  blind  persons  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  great  potters  of  ancient 
Peru.  From  Egyptian  times  we  have  fig¬ 
ures  in  relief  which,  in  the  stylized  man¬ 
ner  typical  of  all  Egyptian  art,  show  a 
group  of  blind  musicians ;  and  on  up 
through  the  centuries  in  Western  art  we 
have  hundreds  of  representations  of  blind 
persons,  mostly  two-dimensional  paintings 
or  drawings  which  often  do  little  else  but 
“type”  the  blind  as  a  mendicants  or  musi¬ 
cians.  Rarely  are  the  pictures  patho¬ 
logically  detailed  or  stated  in  such  a  way 
that  the  emotional  effects  of  loss  of  sight 
are  observable. 

It  is  all  the  more  notable,  then,  when 
one  looks  at  the  photographs  here  shown, 
to  find  with  what  extraordinary  observa¬ 
tion  these  early  Peruvians  produced  in 
clay  the  facial  externalities  of  so  many 
visual  anomalies.  In  the  case  of  nearly  all 

Mr.  Coon  is  librarian  at  the  Perkins  School  for 
the  Blind,  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  whose 
Blindiana  Collection  is  the  source  of  historical 
material  contributed  by  the  author  to  the  New 
Outlook  from  time  to  time. 


of  the  pottery  shown  in  the  illustrations, 
competent  medical  men  have  been  able 
to  diagnose  the  causes  of  blindness,  and 
without  doubt  psychologists,  too,  could 
determine  much  of  the  character  and  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  living  persons  thus  immobi¬ 
lized  in  these  utilitarian  pots  a  thousand 
or  more  years  ago. 

In  his  Conquest  of  Peru ,  the  blind  his¬ 
torian,  William  Hickling  Prescott,  did 
little  more  than  hint  at  the  very  great 
civilizations  which  were  conquered  by 
the  Spanish  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Pres¬ 
cott  indeed  knew  very  little  about  the  fine 
and  domestic  arts  of  these  peoples,  for 
a  great  deal  of  archeological  work  has 
been  done  since  1840  and  certainly  much 
remains  to  be  done.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  one  of  the  great  artistic  accom¬ 
plishments  of  all  past  time  was  the  work 
of  these  potters  who  lived  along  the 
coast  of  Peru  in  the  period  from  100  A.D. 
to  just  before  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
Authorities  do  not  put  exact  dates  on 
these  ceramic  achievements,  but  rather 
lump  them  into  periods  of  the  Moche  cul¬ 
ture  (100-800  A.D.)  and  the  Chimu  cul¬ 
ture  (1000-1460  A.D. ) .  Especially  in  the 
earlier  period  of  a  thousand  or  more 
years  ago,  the  potters  took  a  keen  delight 
in  depicting  on  these  “stirrup-spout”  jugs 
every  aspect  of  the  world  about  them, 
and  it  should  not  be  thought  by  the 
reader  that  only  blind  people  were  so 
represented.  Landscapes,  plants,  animals, 
fish,  insects,  human  life  in  all  of  its 
aspects  of  daily  living  from  birth  to  death, 
every  sort  of  physical  anomaly,  musical 
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instruments,  scenes  of  civic  or  martial 
nature — all  these  and  more  are  apt  to  be 
the  subjects  of  these  utensils  which  have 
been  dug  (largely)  from  the  graves  of 
these  earliest  of  native  Americans. 

In  the  cases  of  the  many  specimens  of 
jugs  showing  blind  persons,  we  learn 
something  of  the  activity  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  of  ancient  Peru.  In  one  case  we 
note  that  a  dance  is  being  performed  (in¬ 
cised  picture  on  body  of  pot)  to  the  music 
of  a  blind  drummer.  Here,  as  well  as  in 
the  depiction  of  the  beggar  (second  from 
left,  bottom  row),  we  find,  as  we  also  do 


in  the  European  cultures,  the  blind  man 
as  a  musician. 

As  one  studies  these  pictures  one  can¬ 
not  but  note  that  the  blind  men  of  that 
time  were  quite  a  representative  sample 
of  the  whole  population.  One  sees  men 
of  intelligent  and  noble  character,  and 
even  the  beggar  is  shown  as  wearing 
fashionable”  clothing.  One  indeed  wishes 
more  were  known  of  the  life  and  times  of 
this  great  race  of  people  who  have  left 
many  fine  evidences  of  high  culture,  in¬ 
cluding  remarkable  economic  and  archi¬ 
tectural  achievements. 
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Staff  Appointed  for 
Congressional  Study  on  Education 


Dr.  Merle  E.  Frampton,  director  of  the 
Special  Education  and  Rehabilitation 
Study  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Special 
Education,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  has 
announced  the  following  staff  appoint¬ 
ments  in  a  release  issued  by  the  Commit¬ 
tee: 

Dr.  Robert  Gates  as  assistant  director. 
Dr.  Gates  received  his  undergraduate 
training  and  doctoral  degree  in  education 
at  Syracuse  University.  Long  active  in  the 
field  of  special  education,  he  has  served  in 
this  area  as  coordinator  of  special  educa¬ 
tional  services  of  Hillsborough  County, 
Florida;  consultant  to  the  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education  on  education 
for  exceptional  children;  coordinator  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  for 
the  Florida  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion;  and  chairman  of  the  Governor’s 
Task  Force  on  Cape  Canaveral.  Dr.  Gates 
is  a  captain  in  the  Air  Force  Reserve. 

Dr.  Elena  D.  Gall  as  assistant  to  the 
director,  in  charge  of  field  studies.  Dr. 
Gall  is  assistant  professor  of  education 
and  coordinator  of  special  education  at 
Hunter  College,  New  York  City.  She  re¬ 
ceived  her  doctoral  degree  in  education 
from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  has  had  many  years  of  teaching 
experience  in  special  education.  The  co¬ 
editor  of  the  three-volume  reference  work 
“Special  Education  for  the  Exceptional,” 
Dr.  Gall  has  served  as  educational  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 


Education,  and  Welfare,  and  as  chairman 
of  the  School  Service  Committee  of  the 
Community  Council  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Alice  B.  Hartman  as  assistant  to  .the 
director  and  legal  counsel.  Miss  Hartman 
is  a  graduate  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  and 
received  her  law  degree  from  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  in  1957.  A  former  resident  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  Miss  Hartman  was  af¬ 
filiated  with  a  New  Haven  law  firm  and  is 
a  member  of  the  Connecticut  State  Bar. 

Augustine  Regis  Kelley  as  assistant  to 
the  director  and  special  legislative  consul¬ 
tant.  Mr.  Kelley,  a  native  of  Greensburg, 
Pennsylvania,  attended  Notre  Dame  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Catholic  University  of  Wash-  i 
ington,  D.  C.,  where  he  received  his  law 
degree.  He  was  formerly  administrative 
assistant  in  the  Legal  Department  of  the  i 
General  State  Authority,  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Kelley  has  had  several 
years’  experience  on  the  “Hill,”  first  as 
Congressional  press  secretary  and  later  as 
staff  chief  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor 
Standards  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  During  World  War 
II,  Mr.  Kelley  served  as  a  major  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

Mrs.  Olive  M.  Gibbons  as  administrative 
assistant.  Mrs.  Gibbons  has  worked  for  the 
Treasury  Department  and  more  recently 
in  various  Congressional  offices. 

Margaret  A.  Mahoney  as  secretary.  A 
native  of  Rochester,  Minnesota,  Miss  Ma¬ 
honey  has  had  several  years  of  secretarial 
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experience  with  members  of  the  House 
and  Senate. 

Dr.  Frampton  stated  that  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  would  be  added  to  the  staff  as  the 
study  progressed. 

This  Special  Education  and  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Study  was  authorized  by  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Special  Education,  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives.  The  members  of  the  Sub¬ 
committee  are  Carl  Elliott,  Alabama, 
Chairman;  Edith  Green,  Oregon;  Domi¬ 
nick  V.  Daniels,  New  Jersey;  Robert  N. 
Giaimo,  Connecticut;  Stuyvesant  Wain- 
wright,  New  York;  and  John  A.  Lafore, 
Jr.,  Pennsylvania.  The  work  of  the  study 
has  been  announced  as  follows: 

Study  of  Services  to  the  Field  of 

Special  Education  ( Handicapped ) 
and  Rehabilitation 

I.  OBJECTIVES 

A.  To  discover  the  unmet  needs  in  all  these 
areas;  to  screen  these  findings  with  the 
purpose  of  suggesting  practical  ways  and 
means  of  solving  the  most  pressing  of  these 
needs. 

B.  To  review  and  analyze  the  adequacy  of 
services  now  available;  to  ascertain  whether 
there  is  duplication  of  services  and  agen¬ 
cies,  including  waste  of  federal  funds,  if 
any. 

C.  To  prepare  legislation  if  necessary,  to 
achieve  the  foregoing. 

II.  STUDY  PATTERN 

A.  Administrative 

1.  Review  of  existing  legislation  affecting 
all  areas  of  special  education  and  reha¬ 
bilitation. 

2.  Analysis  of  federal  and  state  services  to 
all  areas.  This  section  will  determine 
exactly  what  services  are  available  and 
how  such  services  are  rendered  by: 

a.  Federal  agencies 

(1)  Library  of  Congress 

(2)  Public  Health  Service — National 
Institutes  of  Health  (related 
areas) 

(3)  Office  of  Education,  Exceptional 
Children  and  Youth  Section 

(4)  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion 


(5)  Social  Security  Administration 
(related  areas) 

(6)  Veterans  Administration,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Medicine  and  Surgery 
(related  areas) 

(7)  Department  of  Labor,  U.S.  Em¬ 
ployment  Service 

(8)  The  President’s  Committee  for 
the  Employment  of  the  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped. 

b.  National  private  agencies  servicing 
these  areas.  The  study  staff  will  se¬ 
cure  from  each  agency  their  suggested 
programs  to  meet  needs  in  each  area, 
and  will  utilize  their  professionals 
as  consultants  when  necessary. 

B.  Field  study  of  service  areas 

1.  Areas  to  be  included 

a.  Blind 

b.  Partially  seeing 

c.  Deaf 

d.  Hard  of  hearing 

e.  Speech  defective 

f.  Orthopedically  handicapped 

g.  Muscular  dystrophied 

h.  Tuberculous 

i.  Homebound  and  hospitalized 

j.  Gifted 

k.  Brain-injured 

l.  Cerebral  palsied 

m.  Hemiplegic 

n.  Epileptic 

o.  Emotionally  disturbed 

p.  Mentally  handicapped 

q.  Others 

r.  Rehabilitation 

2.  Method 

a.  Field  investigators  will  be  utilized  in 
making  local  visits  to  a  widely  se¬ 
lected  sample  of  service  facilities  to 
observe  services  rendered,  and  to  veri¬ 
fy  the  unmet  needs  as  presented  to 
the  staff. 

b.  During  the  latter  part  of  1959  and  the 
first  part  of  1960,  regional  workshops 
and  hearings  with  members  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Special  Education 
and  the  study  staff  will  be  held  to 
give  the  general  public  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  heard  and  to  learn  what 
the  Subcommittee  is  striving  to  do. 
Tentatively,  regional  meetings  are 
planned  for  the  following  areas: 

(1)  Pacific  Northwest 

(2)  Mountain 

(3)  North  Central 

(4)  South  Central 

(5)  Southeastern  Seaboard 

(6)  Northeastern  Seaboard 

C.  Summary  of  Findings. 
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Miss  Barrett,  Mr.  Meyer 
Receive  Migel  Medal 


For  the  twenty-third  consecutive  year 
the  Migel  Medal  has  been  awarded  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  to 
persons  whose  outstanding  work  in  the 
field  of  service  to  the  blind  merits  recog¬ 
nition  in  the  estimation  of  an  awards 
committee  composed  of  Helen  Keller  and 
anonymous  members.  This  year’s  awards 
were  presented  on  October  22  to  S.  Ruth 
Barrett  and  George  F.  Meyer  by  Dr.  Nor¬ 
man  Vincent  Peale,  of  New  York,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Meyner,  wife  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  of  New  Jersey,  respectively.  The 
brief  ceremonies,  in  the  Helen  Keller  Room 
at  the  Foundation,  included  messages  to 
each  recipient  from  Miss  Keller,  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  other  responsibilities,  could  not 
attend  personally. 

Miss  Barrett’s  work  at  the  American 
Bible  Society,  where  she  is  secretary  of 
work  for  the  blind,  over  the  past  twenty- 
five  years  has  made  available  more  scrip¬ 
tural  material  to  blind  persons  than  was 
done  over  the  preceding  century.  She  has 
also  been  active  for  many  years  as  officer 
and  board  member  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Society  for  Providing  Evangelical  and 
Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind,  and  of 
the  John  Milton  Society,  providing  re¬ 
ligious  periodical  and  other  literature  to 
blind  persons  throughout  the  world.  She 
was  the  recipient  in  1958  of  the  National 
Achievement  Award  for  Distinguished 
Service  in  the  Field  of  Rehabilitation  and 
Education  of  the  Sightless  at  the  Week 
for  the  Blind,  in  Philadelphia.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Bible  Society  has  recognized  her 
service  by  naming  her  recording  sec¬ 
retary. 

Miss  Keller’s  message  to  Miss  Barrett 


said  in  part:  “The  beauty  of  your  work 
is  that  you  do  it  for  the  blind,  not  simply 
because  they  lack  sight  but  because  you 
love  them  as  human  beings,  and  you 
sense  their  spiritual  needs  as  your  own.” 

In  reviewing  George  F.  Meyer’s  work, 
Mrs.  Meyner  recalled  that,  as  executive 
director  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind  since  1937,  he  has  developed 
a  plan  for  the  education  of  blind  children 
in  his  state  that  has  become  a  model  for 
other  states.  Before  going  to  New  Jersey 
he  had  organized  braille  and  sight-saving 
classes  in  the  public  schools  of  Minne¬ 
apolis  and  Seattle.  His  interest  in  the 
adult  blind,  also,  has  been  evident 
throughout  his  career.  In  1922  he  served 
as  a  member  of  a  commission  for  the 
blind  which  organized  the  Minnesota  state 
program  for  blind  persons.  He  was  for 
fifteen  years  president  of  the  Minnesota 
Council  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Meyer  was  born  in  the  state  of 
Washington.  An  illness  in  childhood  de¬ 
stroyed  his  sight,  so  he  attended  the  state 
school  for  the  blind  during  grammar- 
school  years.  Determined  to  attend  pub¬ 
lic  high  school,  he  gained  permission  to 
enroll  in  the  Vancouver  High  School  and 
graduated  as  valedictorian  in  a  class  of 
forty.  Later  he  graduated  cum  laude  from 
the  University  of  Washington,  where  he 
was  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and 
other  fraternities. 

Throughout  his  career  a  leader  of  men, 
Mr.  Meyer  has  served  and  still  is  identi¬ 
fied  with  many  organized  activities  in  be- 
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talf  of  blind  persons,  including:  presi- 
lent,  American  Association  of  Workers 
or  the  Blind ;  A AWB  representative  at 
he  London  Conference  on  Braille  in 
.932;  member  of  the  Committee  on  Blind 
ind  Partially  Sighted  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Child  Health  and  Protec- 
ion;  member  of  the  advisory  board  to 
he  Old  Age  and  Survivors  Disability  In- 
urance  Program,  Department  of  Health, 
education,  and  Welfare;  president,  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Executives  of  State  Agencies  for 
he  Blind;  director,  American  Foundation 
or  Overseas  Blind;  trustee  and  vice- 
resident,  American  Foundation  for  the 


Blind ;  and  member  of  the  executive 
boards  of  the  John  Milton  Society  and 
the  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

In  the  words  of  Miss  Keller  addressing 
Mr.  Meyer,  “With  imagination  and  in¬ 
ventive  vigor  you  have  quickened  the 
solution  of  problems  everywhere.  .  .  .” 

The  Migel  Medal  ceremonies  have  be¬ 
come  a  traditional  event  on  what  the 
AFB  calls  Foundation  Day,  when  the  an¬ 
nual  meetings  of  the  membership  and  the 
trustees  are  held.  Robert  E.  McCormick, 
New  York  attorney,  and  Dr.  John  Palfrey, 
dean  of  Columbia  College,  New  York 
City,  were  elected  to  the  board  of  trustees. 


Western  Teachers  Meet  in  Seattle 


The  thirteenth  annual  Western  Con- 
erence  of  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind 
|vas  held  September  16-18  in  Seattle. 
Thirty-five  persons  from  seven  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  member-states  attended. 

'  Three  special  guests  from  the  East  dis¬ 
cussed  the  work  of  their  agencies.  They 
jvere  Robert  S.  Bray,  chief  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  Library  of  Congress; 
Charles  E.  Brown,  field  consultant  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  as- 
iigned  to  the  western  division;  and  Hulen 
1.  Walker,  executive  director  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Hind.  Mr.  Walker  also  mentioned  the 
)ossibility  that  a  study  of  the  professional 
equirements  of  home  teaching  may  be 
mdertaken  by  his  organization. 

Many  other  speakers  discussed  their 
ireas  of  specialization.  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Brampton  spoke  on  “Recent  Develop- 
nents  in  Diabetes.”  Dr.  Walter  Cameron 
liscussed  some  of  the  most  common  pro¬ 
gressive  eye  diseases  and  the  use  of  visual 
lids.  Dr.  Victor  Howery,  dean  of  the 
School  of  Social  Work  of  the  University 


of  Washington,  spoke  on  “Understanding 
Human  Behavior”  as  applied  to  work  with 
handicapped  persons.  “Home  Teaching 
and  Casework  Services  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia”  was  the  topic  of  Edith  Mair,  home 
teacher  with  the  Canadian  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind. 

Speakers  from  the  Washington  state 
program  for  the  blind  were  Fuller  R. 
Hale,  director  of  the  Social  Center  for 
the  Blind,  and  Michael  Cariola,  director 
of  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind.  “The 
Relationship  of  the  Home  Teacher  and 
the  Vocational  Counselor”  was  discussed 
by  a  panel  composed  of  Donald  Craw¬ 
ford,  supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  Washington,  Lloyd  Smart,  voca¬ 
tional  counselor,  and  Alice  Ollsen,  home 
teacher. 

Chester  G.  Cross,  manager  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Record  Benevolent  Association,  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possibilities  of  printing  the 
Bible  and  other  religious  works  in  large 
print  for  persons  with  low  vision. 

The  1960  Conference  will  be  held  in 
Ogden,  Utah. 
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Hindsight 


M.  Robert  Barnett 


it 


IT’S  SO  PEACEFUL 

There  is  a  song  that  starts  with  the 
words  “It’s  so  peaceful  in  the  country.” 
That’s  why  I  live  in  what  New  Yorkers 
call  “the  country,”  or  at  least  they  might 
have  a  long  time  ago.  Now  it  is  what 
they  refer  to  as  “suburbia” — and  as  a 
blind  person  I  have  a  few  thoughts  about 
that  subject  that  as  yet  nobody  else  has 
mentioned. 

To  be  specific,  I  live  in  an  area  loosely 
called  “the  valley”  in  New  Jersey.  From 
the  Oranges  on  out  to  places  like  Morris¬ 
town  it  is  a  fairly  attractive  bit  of  the 
Garden  State,  and  a  series  of  small  com¬ 
munities  comprise  an  almost  unbroken 
civilization  of  commuters,  commuters’ 
wives,  commuters’  children,  week-end 
guests  from  the  city,  and  local  trades¬ 
people. 

Moving  to  New  York  from  the  South 
would  have  been  quite  a  shock  to  a  real 
country  boy  had  it  not  been  for  the  grass 
and  trees  and  hills  of  Jersey.  What’s  more, 
it  was  rather  easy  to  make  friends 
out  there.  The  sophisticated  community 
seemed  undaunted  by  the  appearance  of 
a  blind  person — I  think  I  was  the  only 
identifiable  one  in  the  whole  town — and 
the  neighbors  soon  got  over  their  curios¬ 
ity  about  us.  Commuting  acquaintances 
on  the  train,  however,  never  seem  to  be 
fully  satisfied  about  how  I  make  a  living 
— and  no  matter  how  many  times  I  ex¬ 
plain  my  lofty  position  of  serious  respon¬ 
sibilities,  they  still  think  I  commute  to 
work  at  a  broom  shop. 

Speaking  of  brooms  makes  me  remem¬ 
ber  what  I  started  out  to  tell  you.  Although 
it  is  true,  as  I  said,  that  folks  accepted 
me  pretty  well  in  the  neighborhood,  they 
somehow  seem  to  think  that  I  am  an 
expert  about  anything  connected  with 


blindness.  This,  of  course,  is  flattering — 
but  they  also  seem  to  think  I  am  respon 
sible  for  all  of  it — which  I  am  not.  Foi 
example,  every  time  there  is  a  surge  ol 
house-to-house  selling  of  blind-made  prod¬ 
ucts — legitimate  and  illegitimate — all  my 
neighbors  associate  the  sale  with  me 
Some  go  out  of  their  way  to  call  and 
report  that  they  have  bought  some  of  my 
brooms — while  others,  I  am  sure,  go  oul 
of  their  way  to  avoid  me  for  weeks  sc 
they  won’t  have  to  admit  that  they  did 
not. 

It’s  a  funny  thing,  but  I  don’t  go  around 
asking  my  neighborhood  friends  foi 
business  or  professional  favors.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  don’t  hesitate  to  ask  me.  Now,  one 
of  my  good  friends  in  suburbia  is 
chemist  with  Standard  Oil,  but  I  don’t 
ask  him  for  a  free  tank  of  gas.  Anothei 
neighbor  is  making  millions  out  of  nuts 
and  bolts  or  something,  but  I  have  yet  tc 
borrow  the  first  one  from  him.  But  jusl 
let  one  of  them  run  across  another  friend 
whose  grandmother’s  glasses  need  chang 
ing  and  they  call  good  old  Bob  to  get 
advice  on  a  good  eye  doctor. 

Of  course,  I  really  don’t  mind.  All  oi 
us  in  social  welfare  know  that  we  arc 
in  a  sense  always  on  duty,  and  the  numer 
ous  inquiries  we  receive  from  acquaint 
ances  are  a  natural  characteristic  anc 
not  to  be  disparaged.  Especially  have  1 
not  minded  when  the  calls  from  relative 
strangers  have  been  the  signal  for  me 
to  get  parents  of  a  disturbed  blind  chile 
in  touch  with  the  right  clinic,  or  wher 
I  was  able  to  partially  relax  the  family 
of  a  young  woman  whose  diabetic  condi 
tion  was  forecasting  loss  of  vision.  For  £ 
while,  I  think  I  singlehandedly  expandec 
the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind’s  talking  book  program  almost  tc 
the  point  where  I  should  have  been  on  the 
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payroll  of  the  Commission,  but  the  folks 
tvho  got  the  books  appreciated  my  volun¬ 
teer  efforts. 

When  we  first  bought  the  house,  some¬ 
body  started  the  rumor  that  we  were  the 
advance  guard  of  a  colony  of  the  blind. 
-  1  didn’t  know  this  at  the  time,  and  it 
‘was  not  until  several  years  later  that  I 
think  a  still  wary  neighbor  told  me  about 
)|  it.  The  inexplicable  rumor  that  I  did 
actually  hear,  though,  was  that  the  Sal¬ 
utation  Army  had  bought  the  old  home- 
e  ji stead — known  as  the  Weathers  place  or 
something  like  that — and  the  community 
I  really  was  not  very  certain  about  the 
jmerits  of  the  installation. 

!  In  spite  of  all  this,  I  would  say  that 
until  recently  I  have  found  that  the  good 
in  suburban  living  outweighs  the  bad — 
lor  a  blind  person,  that  is,  and  until 
recently,  that  is.  I  am  now  being  blamed 
jfor  an  old-clothes-for-the-blind  drive.  We 
were  not  aware,  of  course,  that  some 
dund-raiser  for  a  New  York  “national” 
agency  in  the  field  of  music  for  the  blind 
had  launched  a  collection  of  old  clothes. 
Naturally,  it  was  not  the  idea  that  blind 
, folks  would  use  the  old  clothes,  but  that 
the  clothes  would  be  sold  to  get  money 
for  braille  music.  This  seems  a  bit  in¬ 
direct  to  me,  but  there  really  is  no  use 
trying  to  figure  out  fund-raisers.  Even 


so,  most  of  my  suburban  friends  don’t 
even  try  to  figure  out  the  deal,  and  simply 
think  the  obvious.  There  might  be  some 
question  about  this  kind  of  promotion  in 
the  name  of  helping  the  blind,  but  that 
isn’t  why  I’m  telling  the  story. 

For  several  days,  we  received  tele¬ 
phone  calls  asking  why  we  had  not  been 
around  to  pick  up  the  clothing.  Folks 
had  been  told  by  telephone,  apparently, 
to  pile  their  old  clothing  on  the  front 
porch  and  a  collector  would  be  around. 
Somebody  goofed — and  the  piles  remained 
uncollected.  Since  I  am  supposed  to  be 
in  charge  of  something  connected  with 
blindness,  I  naturally  got  the  complaints. 
There  was  one  complaint,  however,  that 
topped  them  all.  One  suburban  house¬ 
wife,  at  the  request  of  her  husband — one 
of  those  commendable  sponsors  of  youth 
activity — had  taken  the  responsibility  of 
getting  all  the  Little  League  baseball  uni¬ 
forms  cleaned.  Having  called  the  dry- 
cleaner  to  pick  them  up,  she  piled  the 
uniforms  on  the  front  porch  and  dashed 
off  to  play  bridge. 

You’ve  guessed  it.  The  collectors  for 
the  blind  took  the  whole  batch.  I  am  now 
looking  for  an  apartment  in  New  York 
City.  I  never  liked  commuting  in  the  first 
place,  and  besides,  the  song-writer  must 
not  have  meant  my  part  of  the  country. 
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Research  in  Review 

conducted  by  Herbert  Rusalem,  Ed.D. 


“War  Blinded  Veterans  in  a  Postwar  Setting.” 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Veterans  Administration, 

1958. 

Blinded  veterans  constitute  a  highly 
atypical  population  of  blind  persons.  As 
a  group,  they  have  lost  vision  in  their 
most  fruitful  years,  often  by  reason  of 
traumatic  events.  In  terms  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  they  have  received  services  from  an 
agency  which  is  inaccessible  to  civilians. 
Owing  to  their  war  service  and  their  asso¬ 
ciation  with  a  military  setting,  the  social- 
psychological  field  in  which  blindness 
occurred  differs  from  that  of  most  civilian- 
blinded  individuals.  Yet,  this  atypicality 
offers  unique  opportunities  for  the  inves¬ 
tigation  of  the  effects  of  blindness.  What 
are  the  dimensions  of  the  disability  of 
blindness  among  individuals  who  are  vig¬ 
orous,  with  most  of  their  work  careers 
ahead  of  them,  and  confronted  by  the 
problems  of  early  adult  life? 

Since  most  agencies  for  the  blind  are 
concerned  with  a  population  of  individ¬ 
uals  who  are  primarily  in  middle  and  late 
years,  their  goals  and  results  are  neces¬ 
sarily  conditioned  by  the  high  frequency 
of  blindness  among  older  people.  The 
younger  blind  person  in  civilian  life  is 
reasonably  scarce  and,  at  times,  is  self¬ 
directing,  requiring  minimum  service 
from  established  community  agencies.  As 
a  result,  our  data  about  young  adults  who 
have  lost  their  sight  is  sparse.  Conse¬ 
quently,  a  research  project  which  adds  to 
our  information  about  the  younger  blind 
person  is  exceedingly  valuable.  It  may 
give  us  some  clues  as  to  the  reality  level 
of  accomplishment  which  may  be  expected 
from  blinded  young  adults  in  our  society. 

THE  FINDINGS.  The  Central  Office  of  the 
Veterans  Administration  assembled  a  list 


of  veterans  with  severe  eye  disabilities. 
Each  of  seventy  VA  Regional  Offices  was 
then  provided  with  a  list  of  those  blinded 
veterans  within  its  jurisdiction.  In  each 
regional  office,  social  workers  reviewed 
the  claims  folders  for  the  veterans,  ob¬ 
taining  case  information  in  the  process. 
Following  a  patterned  interview  outline, 
the  social  workers  interviewed  the  vet¬ 
erans,  submitting  a  copy  of  their  findings 
to  the  VA  Central  Office.  In  each  case, 
as  the  need  for  remedial  measures  was 
discovered,  the  appropriate  services  were 
arranged.  Two  years  after  the  initiation 
of  the  study,  follow-up  progress  reports 
were  submitted  on  all  veterans  for  whom 
remedial  services  had  been  indicated. 

The  sample  of  blinded  veterans  was 
highly  inclusive.  “The  interview  coverage 
included  in  the  study  group  was  98 
per  cent  of  the  1,988  known  blinded  vet¬ 
erans  living  outside  VA  hospitals  or 
domiciliaries  with  service-connected  dis¬ 
abilities  incurred  between  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II  and  .  .  .  March  31, 
1953.”  The  median  age  of  the  survey 
group  was  34.1  years.  Eleven  women  (0.6 
per  cent  of  the  total)  were  included  in  the 
group.  Nearly  eight  out  of  ten  of  the 
veterans  were  married.  Three  out  of  five 
had  dependent  children.  The  mean  num¬ 
ber  of  such  dependents  was  2.5. 

Almost  one  third  had  elementary-school 
education  only.  Less  than  10  per  cent 
had  been  to  college.  Before  blindness 
three  out  of  ten  had  not  been  trained  for 
any  occupation.  One  fifth  had  been  trained 
in  skilled  and  another  fifth  in  semi¬ 
skilled  occupations.  One  tenth  had  been 
trained  for  clerical  and  sales  occupations 
and  another  tenth  for  unskilled  occupa¬ 
tions.  The  incidence  of  training  for  other 
groups  of  occupations  was  small. 
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More  than  half  the  group  was  blinded 
by  injury  and  about  45  per  cent  by  dis¬ 
ease.  Those  blinded  by  injury  tended  to 
have  three  times  the  incidence  of  a  lack 
of  useful  vision  as  the  group  blinded  by 
j disease.  Iwo  out  of  five  in  the  total  group 
iiad  no  useful  sight.  The  median  age  at 
which  sight  was  lost  for  the  entire  group 
was  25.9  years.  A  majority  of  the  group 
had  been  disabled  between  five  and  ten 
years.  More  than  25  per  cent  of  the  group 
[had  hearing  difficulties  in  addition  to 
blindness.  The  rate  of  employment  for 
this  group  was  less  than  that  for  blinded 
[veterans  without  hearing  problems.  Spe- 
:ific  statistics  were  not  reported  on 
physical  complaints. ”  However,  a  sam- 
jpling  review  of  fifty  cases  indicated  that 
jblinded  veterans  with  “physical  com¬ 
plaints”  were  employed  much  less  fre¬ 
quently  than  blinded  veterans  with  no 
[‘physical  complaints.” 

About  three  fourths  of  the  group  ap¬ 
plied  for  and  went  through  VA  vocational 
[rehabilitation.  In  all,  some  1,142  veterans 
were  classified  relative  to  their  vocational 
[rehabilitation  status.  Of  these,  600  were 
ehabilitated,  140  were  in  training,  65 
bad  training  interrupted,  and  337  had 
raining  discontinued.  Three  fourths  of 
hose  who  were  rehabilitated  were  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  time  of  study.  In  total,  al¬ 
most  1,000  of  these  veterans  were  em¬ 
ployed.  Three  out  of  five  had  obtained 
;mployment  on  their  own  initiative.  The 
bther  sources  of  employment  included : 
TA  training  officers,  153;  friends  or  rela- 
ives,  110;  state  agencies  for  the  blind, 
17 ;  state  or  federal  employment  agencies, 
17;  other  VA  officials,  10;  and  private 
jigencies  for  the  blind,  11. 

Guide  dogs  were  used  by  144  veterans 
about  15  per  cent).  Of  these,  141  were 
eported  to  be  satisfied  with  them.  Only 
wo  guide-dog  users  had  partial  vision. 
)ne  of  these  men  was  dissatisfied  with 
tis  dog.  Almost  half  the  guide-dog  users 
yere  employed.  This  constituted  a  higher 
ncidence  of  employment  than  among 
ther  groups  of  veterans  without  useful 
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vision.  Canes  were  used  by  about  40  per 
cent  of  the  veterans.  Various  types  of 
canes  were  used:  white  wooden,  288;  long 
metal,  188;  collapsible,  157;  and  other 
types,  137.  Better-educated  groups  tended 
to  use  collapsible  and  other  special  canes 
more  frequently  than  the  elementary- 
school  group.  Less  than  one  third  of  the 
veterans  stated  that  they  could  read 
braille. 

In  total,  half  of  the  group  was  em¬ 
ployed.  More  than  half  of  the  employed 
veterans  were  on  salary  and  about  one 
third  were  self-employed.  The  remainder 
were  on  commission,  piecework,  etc.  Vet¬ 
erans  were  employed  at  all  levels:  clerical 
and  sales,  210;  agricultural  and  kindred, 
144;  semiskilled,  135;  unskilled,  118; 
professional,  112;  skilled,  107;  man¬ 
agerial  and  official,  84;  service  occupa¬ 
tions,  51;  and  semiprofessional,  19.  One 
half  of  the  employed  veterans  required 
sighted  help  on  the  job.  Almost  three 
fifths  of  those  requiring  such  help  had 
partial  vision.  Professional  workers  tended 
to  show  the  greatest  need  for  sighted  help. 
About  80  per  cent  of  the  veterans  were 
satisfied  with  their  jobs.  This  latter  group 
tended  to  reveal  greater  success  in  social 
performance  as  well. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  total  group  did 
not  associate  socially  with  other  blind 
persons.  Partially  seeing  veterans  tended 
to  have  fewer  social  contacts  with  other 
blind  persons  than  the  totally  blind.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  interviewers,  about  12  per 
cent  of  the  veterans  appeared  unable  to 
cope  with  community  attitudes  toward 
blindness.  Employed  veterans  tended  to 
be  more  successful  in  working  with  such 
attitudes.  Those  who  accepted  life  posi¬ 
tively  also  were  more  successful  in  cop¬ 
ing  with  community  attitudes. 

About  6  per  cent  of  the  veterans  felt 
that  “they  had  had  too  much  help  and 
should  be  left  alone.”  A  little  less  than 
half  of  the  group  felt  that  they  had  not 
taken  full  advantage  of  their  hospital  re¬ 
habilitation  programs.  Of  these,  121 
(about  one  in  fifteen)  wanted  to  return  to 
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hospitals  for  additional  service.  Many  of 
this  group  were  unemployed  and  felt  an 
urgent  need  for  additional  service.  Eight 
of  ten  of  these  veterans  were  thought  to 
reveal  a  positive  acceptance  of  life.  Char¬ 
acteristics  attributed  to  those  who  did  not 
accept  life  positively  include:  a  high  in¬ 
cidence  of  unemployment,  a  low  inci¬ 
dence  of  “rehabilitated”  status,  a  high 
incidence  of  interrupted  or  discontinued 
training,  a  low  percentage  of  braille 
reading,  and  a  low  proportion  who  worked 
forty  to  forty-nine  hours  a  week. 

An  interview  summary  evaluation  in¬ 
cluded  ratings  on  twenty-live  criteria 
considered  to  be  associated  with  favor¬ 
able  adaptation  to  the  loss  of  sight.  The 
characteristics  of  veterans  with  high  in¬ 
terview  summary  evaluation  scores  in¬ 
cluded:  high  frequency  of  age  twenty-five 
to  twenty-nine,  married,  responsibility  for 
dependent  children,  blinded  by  injury, 
blinded  eight  to  nine  years,  better  edu¬ 
cated  before  blindness,  able  to  read  braille, 
employed  and  satisfied  with  jobs,  better 
able  to  cope  with  community  attitudes 
toward  blindness,  and  needing  no  addi¬ 
tional  VA  services. 

More  than  four  out  of  ten  had  no  need 
for  additional  VA  services.  Almost  three 
out  of  ten  had  some  need.  About  one  in 
seven  had  considerable  need,  with  a 
similar  number  having  urgent  need.  Those 
having  no  need  for  additional  VA  serv¬ 
ices  tended  to  be  employed  and  to  accept 
life  positively. 

This  brief  review  provides  only  the 
scantiest  survey  of  the  data.  Exceedingly 
rich  detail  appears  throughout  the  study 
offering  the  reader  unusual  insights  into 
the  characteristics  and  problems  of  blinded 
veterans.  On  the  basis  of  these  data,  the 
following  conclusions  are  stated  by  the 
investigators: 

1.  “The  hospital  rehabilitation  meas¬ 
ures  of  the  Government,  both  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  services  and  the  Veterans  Admin¬ 
istration,  laid  a  firm  foundation  for 
post-hospital  vocational  rehabilitation  and 
education.  Both  of  these  intensive  pro¬ 


grams  may  be  said  to  have  paid  divi¬ 
dends,  both  psychologically  and  econom¬ 
ically.” 

2.  The  interview  summary  evaluation 
was  considered  to  be  associated  with 
self-evident  marks  of  socially  acceptable 
behavior.  The  single  mark  which  seemed j 
most  closely  associated  with  total  adjust¬ 
ment  to  blindness  was  employment. 

3.  Income  received  from  disability  com¬ 
pensation  did  not  appear  to  serve  as  an 
impediment  to  employment. 

4.  “Some  strain  is  apparent  from  the 
association  of  the  partially  seeing  and  the 
totally  blind  in  programs  for  the  blind.” 
It  is  suggested  that  partially  seeing  indi¬ 
viduals  may  require  a  different  type  of 
help.  Apparently,  society  is  devising  aids 
that  fit  the  needs  of  the  totally  blind  per¬ 
son  more  closely  than  the  partially  see¬ 
ing  one. 

5.  The  group  of  blind  persons  studied! 
emerge  as  individuals  who  “serve  and  en-| 
rich  their  country  and  their  world.” 

IMPLICATIONS.  If  we  can  assume  com¬ 
parability  between  blinded  veterans  and! 
blinded  civilians  in  the  same  age  group,! 
at  least  one  important  implication  is  sug¬ 
gested.  For  men  in  the  employable  age 
group,  employment  or  the  lack  of  it  seems 
crucial.  The  data  presented  do  not  pro-! 
vide  clues  to  the  question  of  whether! 
the  better-adjusted  blind  person  tends! 
to  enter  employment  more  frequently  oril 
whether  employment  tends  to  promote  bet-jig 
ter  adjustment.  It  seems  quite  likely  thatjif 
these  two  situations  interact.  Without  alL 
minimum  level  of  adjustment,  employ-1] 
ment  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to 
achieve.  Without  employment,  life  seems 
less  satisfying  and  successful. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  blind  persons  are  in  their  ad¬ 
vanced  years,  increasing  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  needs  of  the  non-em 
ployed  blind  individual.  However  im 
portant  this  emphasis,  it  should  not  resull 
in  a  “watering-down”  of  vocational  re 
habilitation  services.  Even  though  thf 
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'lumber  of  blind  persons  in  the  employ¬ 
ee  age  group  is  smaller,  their  needs 
or  employment  seem  to  be  confirmed  by 
he  VA  study.  Obviously,  this  hypothesis 
s  in  need  of  testing. 

In  fact,  the  major  implication  of  the 
V A.  study  is  to  point  the  way  for  a  simi- 
ar  study  of  blinded  civilians.  At  this 
loint,  we  know  much  more  about  the 
*’  3linded  veteran  than  we  do  about  his 
» Civilian  counterpart.  For  example,  it 


would  be  exceedingly  fruitful  to  explore 
the  relationship  between  adjustment  to 
blindness  and  employment  status  for 
agency  clients  and  other  blind  persons 
in  the  community.  The  study  of  civilians 
will  present  many  serious  problems  of 
research  design  and  methodology.  How¬ 
ever,  these  seem  capable  of  being  solved. 
With  the  data  obtained,  local,  state,  and 
national  agencies  would  be  assisted  in 
their  planning. 


t 

e 

5} 

!  Appointments 


At  Ollie  R.  Denton  assumed  his  duties  as 
principal  of  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  September  1.  He  succeeds  Floyd  E. 
^arrar,  who  retired  after  serving  in  this 
oost  for  sixteen  years. 

A  native  Tennessean,  Mr.  Denton  re¬ 
ceived  his  bachelor’s  degree  from  Middle 
Tennessee  State  College,  at  Murfreesboro, 
and  his  master’s  degree  in  education  from 
Teorge  Peabody  College,  Nashville.  Dur- 
n g  the  past  thirty  years  he  has  served 
Doth  as  teacher  and  principal  in  the  pub- 
tic  schools  of  Tennessee. 

k  James  V.  Sullivan  became  adminis¬ 
trator  of  St.  Paul’s  Rehabilitation  Center, 
Nfewton,  Massachusetts,  last  June.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  Dr.  Gordon  Connor,  who  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind 
in  the  Pittsburgh  Diocese.  Prior  to  his 
{appointment  Mr.  Sullivan  was  assistant 
Principal  of  the  Guilford  (Connecticut) 
High  School,  where  he  also  served  as 
athletic  coach.  Before  that  he  taught  for 
fix  years  in  the  Maynard,  Massachusetts, 
school  system.  He  received  his  B.S.  in 
j  education  from  Boston  University,  and 
lis  master’s  degree  in  educational  ad- 
|  ministration  from  Fairfield  University, 
in  Fairfield,  Connecticut. 


★  Arthur  Keller  became  research  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  Bureau  of  Technological  Re¬ 
search,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  on  September  1.  His  work  is  con¬ 
cerned  primarily  with  the  Foundation’s 
aids  and  appliances  program.  Mr.  Keller 
received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree 
from  Columbia  University,  and  also  stud¬ 
ied  in  Paris  at  l’Alliance  Franchise  and 
at  the  Sorbonne.  He  has  held  government 
posts  dealing  with  personnel  administra¬ 
tion,  budget  planning  and  liaison  work 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
governments. 


CORRECTION 

In  announcing  the  appointment  of  Durward 
A.  Hutchinson  as  superintendent  of  the  In¬ 
diana  School  for  the  Blind  in  the  November 
issue,  it  was  erroneously  stated  that  Mr. 
Hutchinson  has  been  superintendent  of  the 
Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School  for 
the  past  seven  years.  Mr.  Hutchinson  had 
served  as  principal  of  the  Iowa  school  dur¬ 
ing  that  period.  D.  W.  Overbeay  was  then 
and  still  is  the  superintendent. 
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News  Briefs 


★  Richard  Kinney,  educator  and  author, 
and  Dr.  Clinton  Compere,  specialist  in 
prosthetics,  were  honored  with  Certificates 
of  Meritorious  Service  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Committee  on  Employment  of  the 
Physically  Handicapped  at  an  NEPH 
Awards  Luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Il¬ 
linois  Governor’s  Committee  on  Employ¬ 
ment  of  the  Physically  Handicapped  in 
October.  These  awards  are  given  to  in¬ 
dividuals  and  employers  who  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  the  public  that  handicapped 
people  can  be  employed  successfully. 

Mr.  Kinney,  who  is  deaf  and  blind,  is 
assistant  director  of  the  Hadley  School 
for  the  Blind,  in  Winnetka,  Illinois.  De¬ 
spite  his  double  handicap,  Mr.  Kinney 
graduated  magna  cum  laude  from  Mt. 
Union  College,  and  later  served  as  an 
instructor  at  the  Hadley  School,  where 
he  had  also  been  a  student.  When  he  was 
elected  assistant  director  last  October, 
he  was  commended  both  for  his  work  as 
i  teacher  and  for  his  public-relations  ac- 
ivities  on  behalf  of  the  school. 

Dr.  Compere  is  director  of  the  Prosthe- 
:ics  Education  Division  of  Northwestern 
University  Medical  School,  and  advisor 
in  prosthetics  to  the  Chicago  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Institute. 

★  A  new  research  program  to  help 
blinded  veterans  has  been  announced  by 
the  V eterans  Administration.  At  the  Hines, 
Illinois,  VA  hospital,  the  project  will  test 
the  usefulness  of  newer  optical  aids,  such 
as  microscopic  and  telescopic  spectacles, 
for  veterans  with  service-connected  con¬ 
ditions  who  have  so  little  vision  that 
they  are  legally  classified  as  blind. 

Russell  C.  Williams,  chief  of  blind  re¬ 
habilitation  for  the  VA  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  said  neither  these  high-power  lenses 
nor  other  optical  aids  developed  in  recent 
years  can  restore  this  sort  of  vision  to 


normal.  However,  he  said  the  agency 
hopes  the  devices  will  enable  many  ol 
the  veterans  to  read  their  own  mail,  look 
up  telephone  numbers,  read  street  and 
bus  signs,  and  see  photographs. 

The  VA  will  await  the  results  of  the*! 
Hines  study  before  planning  extension  ol 
the  program  to  all  the  nation’s  legally 
blind  veterans  who  can  benefit  from  it. 
About  half,  or  some  1,300,  of  the  blinded 
veterans  in  the  United  States  have  light- 
perception  or  some  sight. 

Heading  the  optical  aids  program  al 
Hines  are  two  ophthalmologists,  Dr 
James  Lebensohn  and  Dr.  Robert  Penn 
Consultants  for  the  project  are  Katherr 
F.  Gruber,  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  New  York  City;  Dr.  Rich 
aid  E.  Hoover,  ophthalmologist,  of  Balti 
more,  Maryland;  Dr.  Charles  Tillett 
ophthalmologist,  of  Charlotte,  North  Caro 
lina;  and  Dr.  William  A.  Mann,  ophthal 
mologist  of  Chicago. 

'k  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown 
New  Jersey,  announces  the  publication 
in  braille  of  its  Facts  About  The  Seeing 
Eye.  This  booklet  explains  briefly  man) 
of  the  school’s  policies  and  procedures 
and  its  underlying  philosophy.  It  is  alsc 
available  in  inkprint  and  will  soon  be 
available  on  records  suitable  for  talking 
book  machines.  The  inkprint  or  brailh 
edition  may  now  be  obtained  by  writing 
The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  Nev 
Jersey. 

★  The  blind  population  of  New  Yorl 
State  increased  by  about  one  thousanc 
during  1958  to  a  total  of  26,458  as  of  las 
December  31.  Of  this  total,  15,600  live 
in  New  York  City.  These  figures  were 
released  recently  by  the  Commission  foi 
the  Blind,  New  York  State  Departmen 
of  Social  Welfare.  Among  the  causes  o: 
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kindness  in  the  2,290  cases  reported  in 
958,  750  resulted  from  damaged  retinas; 
33  from  cataracts;  331  from  glaucoma; 
•04  from  optic  nerve  atrophy;  and  137 
rom  myopia. 
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k  Dr.  Jessie  Royer  Greaves,  founder  and 
trincipal  of  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for 
he  Blind,  was  honored  in  September  by 
ter  many  friends  on  the  occasion  of  her 
ighty-fifth  birthday.  The  school  which 
he  heads  is  located  at  Paoli,  Pennsyl- 
ania,  and  has  for  many  years  served  the 
pecial  needs  of  the  retarded  blind  child. 

Dr.  Greaves  was  the  recipient  earlier 
>f  the  Philadelphia  Award  and  was 
tamed  one  of  Pennsylvania’s  Distin¬ 
guished  Daughters.  She  has  on  several 
•ccasions  been  named  “Woman  of  the 
fear”  by  various  organizations  and  has 
teen  cited  many  times  for  her  work  with 
etarded  blind  children. 


k  Dr.  Ludwig  von  Sallmann,  chief  of  the 
Dphthalmology  Branch  of  the  National 
nstitute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and 
llindness,  received  the  Louis  Braille 
Vward  from  the  Philadelphia  Association 
or  the  Blind.  This  award  is  given  annu- 
tlly  in  recognition  of  outstanding  con- 
ributions  to  the  prevention  of  blindness. 


y  lAr  Through  an  arrangement  between  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind  and 
o  he  West  Roxbury  Veterans  Administra¬ 
tion  Hospital,  patients  at  the  hospital  are 
■jbroducing  magnetic  tape  recordings  of 
e current  literature  for  blind  caseworkers 
i  >n  the  Division  staff.  Material  to  be  re- 

i 

f  ;orded  is  selected  by  the  director  of  the 
Division.  Patients  have  found  the  work 
stimulating  as  well  as  useful  in  helping 
.hem  to  improve  their  speech  and  reading 
ibilities.  Caseworkers  have  found  the  re¬ 
cordings  useful  in  keeping  abreast  of 
current  professional  literature  not  avail¬ 
able  in  braille  or  on  records. 


k  Woolson  House,  residence  for  blind 
women  operated  by  the  Massachusetts  As¬ 


sociation  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of 
the  Adult  Blind,  was  closed  in  June.  The 
home,  located  in  Cambridge,  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1910.  At  that  time  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  progressive  step  in  service 
to  blind  women,  many  of  whom  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  at  home  and  not  seek 
gainful  employment.  For  the  past  three 
years,  however,  an  average  of  only  seven 
women  have  resided  at  the  home,  and 
living  arrangements  have  been  made  for 
them  elsewhere.  Throughout  the  state  res¬ 
ident  groups  in  homes  for  the  blind  are 
rapidly  shrinking,  as  blind  people  no 
longer  wish  to  join  segregated  groups. 

★  A  survey  of  case  histories  of  newly 
blinded  persons  is  being  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the 
Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind.  Cases 
added  to  the  register  of  the  blind  since 
July  1,  1958,  are  being  analyzed  for 
causes  and  types  of  blindness;  employ- 
ability  of  blind  persons;  rehabilitation; 
degree  of  vision;  and  number  and  types 
of  services  provided  clients  by  the  Divi¬ 
sion.  Director  of  the  survey  is  Michael 
F.  Sullivan,  supervisor  of  research  and 
statistics  for  the  Division. 


UCLA  Services 
for  Blind  Students 

Special  facilities  provided  for  blind 
students  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles  are  described  in  the  February 
1959  issue  of  Higher  Education ,  monthly 
publication  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Services 
for  an  average  of  ten  blind  students  dur¬ 
ing  the  regular  session,  and  two  or  three 
during  the  summer  session,  are  coordi¬ 
nated  by  the  Office  of  Special  Services,  a 
division  of  Student  Personnel  Services, 
under  the  dean  of  students. 

A  separate  lounge  with  study  cubicles 
for  blind  students  and  their  readers  is 
maintained  in  the  University  Library.  The 
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room  is  equipped  with  a  braille  diction¬ 
ary,  tape  recorder,  braillewriters,  campus 
relief  map,  and  storage  facilities.  A 
budget  for  readers  for  blind  students,  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  Office  of  Special  Serv¬ 
ices,  serves  to  supplement  the  reader  as¬ 
sistance  provided  by  the  State  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Service  and  the  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration.  The  Office  employs 


the  readers  and  certifies  their  hours  of 
service.  It  also  provides  proctoring  help 
for  instructors  who  require  it.  Other 
services  include  orientation  counseling, 
assistance  with  problems  of  admission 
and  registration,  appointment  arrange¬ 
ments  for  outside  agency  personnel,  and 
maintenance  of  equipment  in  the  reading 
room. 


Classified  Corner 


This  department  is  a  New  Outlook  service 
to  readers  -who  wish  to  publish  notices  of 
positions  open  for  application  as  well  as  those 
who  are  seeking  employment  in  the  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  or  deaf-blind.  No  charge 
is  made  and  we  will  print  as  many  as  space 
will  permit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge  miscel¬ 
laneous  notices  of  interest  to  professional 
workers  which  are  of  a  non-commercial  nature. 
All  other  advertising  will  be  accepted  at  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to :  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  N.  Y. 


Position  Open:  Resource  teacher  of  blind  (must 
drive  own  car)  for  junior  and  senior  high 
students  and  a  few  partially  sighted  elementary 
students.  Load  from  7  to  10  students.  Bachelor’s 
degree  required  plus  special  training  in  educa¬ 
tion  of  blind  and  partially  sighted.  Experience 
in  teaching  both  blind  and  sighted  children  de¬ 
sirable,  including  understanding  curricula  and 
materials  of  teaching  blind  and  partially  sighted. 
Must  have  competency  in  Grade  II  braille.  Salary 
range  from  $5150  to  $9090  depending  on  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Apply  to  William  Wyckoff,  Director  of 
Special  Services,  San  Leandro  Unified  School 
District,  451  West  Joaquin  Ave.,  San  Leandro, 
Cal. 

Position  Open  :  Chief,  Department  of  Social 
Services,  in  multifunction  agency  serving  blind 
persons  in  Southern  California.  Newly  profes¬ 
sionalized  department  requires  casework,  super¬ 
visory  and  administrative  skills  in  developing 
expanding  program.  Requirements:  MSW  with 
experience.  Salary  dependent  upon  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Contact  Marion  L.  Voges,  Director,  Pro¬ 
fessional  Services  Division,  Braille  Institute  of 
America,  741  N.  Vermont  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  29, 
Cal. 

Position  Open:  Supervisor  of  special  services, 
voluntary  agency  serving  metropolitan  area  in 
Deep  South.  M.S.W.  in  social  casework  preferred. 
Minimum  of  five  years  agency  experience  includ¬ 
ing  at  least  two  years  in  supervisory  position. 
Male  or  female,  with  ability  to  travel  inde¬ 
pendently.  Salary  range  $6,000-7,200,  with  usual 
fringe  benefits.  Address  applications  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  123  State 
St.,  New  Orleans  18,  La. 


Position  Wanted:  Experienced  braille  teachei 
wishes  position  coaching  blind  students  ii 
braille  and  other  subjects  in  school  environment 
Write  Box  64,  New  Outlook. 

Position  Wanted:  Totally  blind  woman,  31 
B.A.  Honors  from  University  of  London,  Eng 
land;  master’s  degree  in  special  education  fron 
Boston  University,  certificate  of  advanced  grad 
uate  specialization  in  guidance  and  counseling 
(30  credits  beyond  master’s  degree),  also  Bostor 
University.  Taught  in  a  school  for  the  blind  foi 
four  years;  practiced  social  casework  for  one 
year.  Wish  position  in  teaching,  counseling  0] 
social  work.  West  Coast  preferred.  Write  Diane 
Wilson,  405  South  B  St.,  Perris,  Calif.,  telephone 
OLympia  7-3246. 

Position  Wanted:  Executive  director  of  state 
wide  agency  desires  to  make  a  change.  Respon 
sible  at  present  for  program  administration,  func 
raising,  public  relations  and  sales.  Eight  years 
experience  in  present  position;  three,  years  ir 
vocational  rehabilitation;  several  years  boarc 
member  of  private  agency  without  compensa 
tion.  A.B.  degree,  social  science,  from  state  uni 
versity;  also  some  legal  training.  Totally  blind 
age  55.  Write  Box  63,  New  Outlook. 

Position  Wanted:  Rehabilitation  counselor  ir 
work  for  the  blind.  Three  and  a  half  years  ex 
perience  with  agency  for  the  blind.  B.S.  ir 
education  with  major  in  industrial  arts  anc 
minor  in  psychology.  Totally  blind  male,  35 
married.  Desire  employment  in  southern  Unitec 
States.  Write  Box  62,  New  Outlook. 

Position  Wanted:  Family  man,  30,  desires  posi 
tion  in  work  for  the  blind,  preferably  as  voca 
tional  rehabilitation  counselor  or  placement  spe 
cialist.  B.A.  in  psychology  and  M.A.  in  vocational 
rehabilitation  counseling  from  New  York  Uni 
versity;  17  additional  credits  above  master’s 
level.  Five  months  training  course  at  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind ;  2  semesters  of  internship  al 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Six  years 
business  experience  including  work  on  man¬ 
agerial  and  administrative  level.  Willing  to  relo 
cate.  Resume  and  references  sent  on  request. 
Contact  Marvin  S.  Hirsch,  800  Greenwood  Ave.. 
Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y.  Tel.  HYacinth  9-6288. 
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